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PEEFACE 


Ix  presenting  the  public  with  the  first  portion  of  a  work  ol  the  Manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  deem  an  apology  necessary  for  the  design. 

The  short  period  of  our  national  history,  has  furnished  an  unexampled  pro- 
gress in  productive  industry,  and  in  the  creation  and  development  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  and  increasing  material  prosperity.  The  annual  product  of 
Manufactures,  according  to  the  last  published  returns  in  1850,  had  reached  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  more  than  ten  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  •  and  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  exceeded  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
To  attain  this  result  from  a  state  of  great  feebleness  in  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  while  the  other  branches,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
which  constitute  the  tripedal  support  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  have  been  com- 
mensurately  increased,  is  a  subject  of  national  gratulation.  The  record  of  such  a 
progress  might  be  expected  to  show  remarkable  illustrations  of  national  charac- 
ter and  appetencies,  of  the  influence  of  social  and  political  institutions,  of  public 
economy  and  of  individual  genius  and  enterprise.  The  operative  industry  of 
the  country,  has  exercised  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  public  and  social 
orj]:anization  of  the  country  and  the  legislative  policy  of  the  general  and  local 
Governments,  and  has  in  turn  ))een  modified  by  each  and  all  of  these.  Its  his- 
tory furnishes  lessons  of  instruction  bearing  upon  nearly  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  interesting  alike  to  the  legislator,  the  political  economist,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  philanthropist.  Its  importance  therefore 
seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  present 
position  has  been  attained,  and  the  principal  causes  which  have  retarded  or 
promoted  that  progress.  This  attempt  has,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
been  confined  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  facts,  which  have  marked  the  growth 
of  our  Manufactures  and  their  more  important  and  ascertained  relations  to 
causes,  leaving  the  discussion  of  abstract  prmciples  and  questions  in  legislar 
tion,  in  moral,  political,  social,  legal,  physical,  or  mechanical  science,  which  mav 
connect  themselves  therewith,  to  abler  hands.    The  more  humble  design  of 
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collectiDg  a  body  of  facts  upon  the  subject,  has  appeared  to  me  the  less  presump- 
tuous inasmuch  as  the  gp'ound  had  not  been  previously  occupied  to  any  great 
extent.  We  have  the  valuable  statistical  works  of  Pitkins,  Seybert,  and  some 
others,  on  the  early  commerce  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few 
specialities  upon  particular  branches  of  the  practical  arts,  as  those  of  Thomas, 
on  Printing,  and  of  White  (Memoirs  of  Slater  on  the  Origin  of  the  Cotton 
Manu&cture.  The  Federal  Government  since  1810,  has  decennially  collected 
the  statistics  of  Manufactures,  though  very  imperfectly ;  and  several  of  the  local 
Legislatures  publish,  at  stated  intervals,  returns  of  the  industry  of  their  States, 
while  much  useful  information  is  now  constantly  furnished  by  the  periodical 
press,  througl\  the  organs  of  special  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  associations,  or  publications  devoted  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  discussion  of  industrial  topics ;  but  no  work  has  yet  appeared  in 
which  the  progressive  increase  of  our  national  Manufactures,  has  been  consecu- 
tively presented  in  one  entire  view.  Believing  that  it  would  prove  serviceable 
to  a  large  number  of  intelligent  manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the.  industry  and  resources  of  the  country,  I  have  spent  much 
time,  and  unremitted,  and  nearly  unaided  labor,  in  collecting  and  arranging, 
with  a  simple  aim  at  usefulness,  the  materials  for  such  a  history.  The  hope  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  many  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  work,  by  furnishing  corrections,  suggestions,  and  con- 
tributions of  facts,  has  induced  an  assent  to  the  request  of  the  publishers, 
to  issue  a  portion  of  it  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

In  the  volume  which  is  here  offered,  I  have  traced  more  circumstantially 
than  was  at  first  intended,  the  origin  and  early  condition  of  several  branches  of 
Manufactures  which  have  since  become  important,  or  seem  likely,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  staple  industries  of  the  country.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  history  of  each  as  an  art;  fV-om  its  first  introduction,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  each  of  the  colonies,  through  the  transitional 
period  of  our  history,  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  when  we  may 
be  said  to  have  first  had  a  national  existence.  The  space  thus  occupied  may, 
to  some,  appear  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
our  domestic  manufactures  were  yet  quite  in  their  infancy.  It  was  indeed,  in 
all  but  its  latent  physical  and  moral  resources,  a  day  of  small  things  with  this 
nation.  Though  emancipated  from  foreign  political  domination,  the  people 
seemed  yet  chained  in  complete  dependence  upon  the  workshops  of  Europe, 
^frorn  which,  notwithstanding  our  marvelous  progress,  they  are  not  en- 
tirely liberated.  But  the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  varied  industry  had  been 
already  laid  in  the  patient  toil,  indomitable  energy,  and  prudent  foresight  of  an 
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ancestry,  gathered  firom  the  skillful  ranks  of  all  nations.  Far  back  in  the  colo- 
nial period  where  the  germs  of  American  liberty  and  independence  were  im- 
planted, were  sown  also  the  seeds  of  those  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  that 
facility  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  in  meeting  the  peculiar  contingencies  of 
their  lot,  that  still  characterize  the  majority  of  American  people.  The  early  colo- 
nists planted  most  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  roots  of  a  yigorous  civilization  on 
our  soil,  while  their  children  carried  shoots  firom  the  same  hardy  stem,  into  the 
fast-receding  wilderness.  The  revolutionary  others,  asserting  the  right  to  labor 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  as  free-born  men,  defended  the  tree  of  liberty 
through  the  storm  and  tempest  of  war.  The  prohibition  of  their  manufactures, 
restrictions  upon  their  trade,  and  taxation  of  their  industry,  were  serious  counts 
in  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  mother  country.  The  blow  they  struck 
for  equal  rights,  was  not  in  defense  of  a  mere  theory  or  abstract  principle. 
But  while  their  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  taught 
the  sacredness  of  political  freedom,  the  example  of  their  earnest  and  laboring 
lives,  also  taught  that — 

*'  Thna  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortnaee  most  be  wroaght ; 
Thus  on  the  barning  anvil  shaped 
Each  bnruing  deed  and  thooghi.'* 

They  bequeathed  us  an  enfranchised  industry  and  respect  for  property,  with- 
out which  the  useful  arts  can  never  flourish.  And  now  the  nation  has  been 
long  sitting  ih  grateful  complacency  beneath  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  this  early 
planting  and  defense,  and  historians  and  antiquarians,  with  affectionate  zeal,  are 
sifting  the  dust  of  the  remote  past,  and  are  questioning  every  traditional  source 
for  anything  pertaining  to  the  personal  history,  thoughts  and  deeds  of  those 
who,  in  anyway,  contributed  to  build  up  the  fair  fabric  of  our  national  civilization 
and  liberties.  It  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  subject,  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  were  their  everyday  pursuits,  how  they  lived  and  supported 
their  families,  and  shaped  the  character  or  directed  the  channels  of  American 
labor,  as  well  as  to  know  their  lineage  and  connections,  for  whom  they  voted,  and 
how  they  fought.  Unfortunately,  history  has  been  too  little  cognizant  of  any- 
thing but  the  public  acts  or  words  of  the  world's  benefactors ;  while  often  the 
more  instructive  examples  of  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  the  heroism  of  their 
daily  life,  is  consigned  to  a  narrower  influence.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
*'  the  world  might  well  afibrd  to  lose  all  record  of  a  hundred  ancient  battles  or 
sieges,  if  it  could  thereby  gain  the  knowledge  of  one  lost  art ;  and  even  the 
pyramids  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancient  Egypt  in  her  glory,  would  be  well  ex- 
rhanged  for  a  few  of  her  humble  workshops  and  manufactories  as  they  stood 
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in  tho  dajs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Of  the  true  history  of  mankind,  only  a  few  chap- 
ters have  yet  been  written ;  and' now,  when  the  deficiencies  of  that  we  have  are 
beginning  to  be  realized,  we  find  the  materials  for  supplying  them  have  in  good 
part  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  been  trampled  recklessly  beneath  the 
hoofii  of  the  war-horse."  Oar  histories,  though  in  all  other  respects  full  and 
complete,  contain  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  daily  life  and 
employments  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  cultivation,  their  arts  and  systems 
of  economy. 

In  endeavoring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  facts  in  relation  to  our  early  in- 
dustry, recourse  has  been  had,  as  much  as  possible,  to  original  or  cotempo. 
raneous  records,  and  such  later  ones  as  appeared  deserving  of  confidence.  All 
the  general  histories  of  the  country  and  those  of  particular  States,  as  well  as 
many  town  histories,  State  papers,  volumes  of  laws,  minutes  of  assemblies  and 
councils,  early  periodicals,  the  publications  of  the  various  historical  societies, 
and  many  English  works,  have  been  diligently  sifted  and  collated.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  particularize  all  the  sources  of  information  from  which  we  have 
drawn :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  accessible  field  which  promised  anything  has 
been  left  nngleaned.  Credit  has  been  generally  given,  although  it  has  beeD 
found  impossible  to  assign  authority  for  every  separate  statement  where  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  facts  is  given. 

With  a  view  to  convenience,  the  matter  in  this  volume  has  been  topically  or- 
ranged ;  thus  grouping  together  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  each  art  in  the  several  original  States.  The  local  details 
which  might  otherwise  seem  inadmissible,  thus  fall  into  their  proper  relations, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  interesting,  at  least  to  many  who  are  still  pursuing 
in  their  original  seats,  the  same  forms  of  industry  that  were  introduced  several 
generations  back.  This  method  while  it  may  have  practical  advantages  by 
presenting  a  topic  in  its  completeness,  has  involved,  I  am  aware,  some  repeti- 
tion in  regard  to  governmental  policy  and  other  extraneous  circumstances.  In 
regard  to  dates,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and  give,  in  place  of 
▼ague  general  statements,  much  care  has  been  used,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may 
generally  be  found  correct.  But,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  so  many 
sources  of  error,  it  is  impossible  to  vouch  for  entire  accuracy  in  all  cases. 
Notices  of  particular  enterprises  will  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  Iron,  be 
found  to  extend  beyond  the  date  (1790)  which  was  intended  as  the  limit  of  this 
volume.  I  have  not  pursued  a  strict  method  in  that  respect,  when  an  in- 
creased activity  in  any  branch  generally,  or  in  particular  regions,  warranted  re- 
ferences which  could  not  be  made  hereafter. 

It  was  intended,  had  space  allowed,  to  haye  noticed  aeveral  branches  o^ 
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colonial  industry,  wMch  were  relatively  more  important  than  some  that  have 
been  noticed.  Of  this  chiss,  were  mannfactares  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  Tar, 
Pitch,  Turpentine,  and  other  naval  stores,  Distilling,  and  some  others,  which 
were  profitable  occupations,  while  Yine-g^owing,  and  a  few  more,  were  quite 
otherwise.  The  former,  however,  are  less  strictly  manafactares  than  most  of 
those  treated  o(  and  have  now — from  the  disappearance  of  much  of  onr  forest- 
ceased  to  be  of  national  importance,  while  wine-making,  if  still  an  inconsider- 
able  branch,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  one  day  become  highly  important 
With  these  explanations,  this  volume  is  offered  to  the  candid  consideration 
of  the  public,  in  the  hopo  that,  whatever  its  imperfections,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  larger  collection  of  facts  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  pertaining 
to  the  early  manufactures  of  this  country.  The  author  claims  only  the  merit 
of  pains-taking  diligence,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  render  it  useful  and 
reliable  by  presenting  a  true  and  impartial  statement  of  those  facts.  For  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  probably  require  another  volume 
larger  than  the  present,  the  sources  of  information  are  not  only  more  ample 
aud  multifarious,  but  also  more  strictly  authentic  and  reliable.  The  matter 
being  more  fresh  and  recent,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  much  larger  degree  of 
interest  to  most  readers,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  events  to  be  recorded 
have  transpired  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Much  valuable  materia] 
has  been  collected,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  communicate  interesting  facts  in  their  possession,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  for  a  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  our  recent  marvelous  progress. 
The  summary  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish,  of  the  Census  statistics  of  manu- 
factures in  each  decennium  since  they  first  began  to  be  collected,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  occasions  and  dates  of  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  the  establishment  of  new  centres  of 
industry,  throughout  our  rapidly  expanding  territory,  the  evidences  of  the  muny- 
sided,  fertile,  inventive  talent  of  tlie  American  mind,  furnished  by  the  more 
important,  labor-saving  machines,  and  processes  it  has  originated,  and  numer- 
ous other  topics,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  render  the  book  not  unworthy  the 
acceptance  of  intelligent  Business  Men. 

J.    Lt,    O. 
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CHAPTER   L 

ORiaiN  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES,  AND  A  QLANCE  AT  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  ARTS  IN   EUROPE  IN   THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  origin  of  American  Manufactures  may  bo  said  to  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  earliest  mention 
in  history  of  an  attempt  at  a  manufacturing  establishment  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States  is  in  1608,  only  one  year  after 
the  first  effective  English  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Columbus. 

This  event  carries  us  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  discovery  and 
application  of  nearly  all  those  great  instrumentalities  in  science  and 
mechanism  which  have  revolutionized  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  world, 
and  affected  its  social,  moral,  and  political  condition.  We  are  trans- 
ported to  a  time  when  the  latent  energy  of  steam  and  the  subtle  agency 
of  the  electric  fluid  were  scarcely  suspected  ;  and  the  cotton  gin,  power- 
loom,  and  spinning-jenny,  were  unimagined.  The  lucifer  match  and  the 
daguerreotype,  with  an  infinity  of  applications  of  the  principles  of 
nature,  now  most  familiar,  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  great  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  was' himself  unborn.  Indeed 
brief  as  the  intermediate  period  has  been,  it  covers  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements which,  in  the  present  century,  are  deemed  of  the  most 
essential  importance.  The  art  of  Printing,  it  is  true  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  stereotype  plates,  cylinder  and  power-presses ;  lithographic, 

mezzotint,  and  other  forms  of  Engraving,  and  most  of  the  improvements 

(13) 
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which  have  made  that  Art  the  most  potent  agent  of  ciTilization,  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  Mariner's  Compass  had  been  inyented,  bat 
the  Quadrant  was  undiscoyered ;  and  Chronometers,  if  used,  were  most  im- 
perfect ;  while  the  Thermometer,  Barometer,  and  Telescope  had  not  re- 
yealed  their  uses ;  Shipbuilding  was  bat  a  nide  art,  and  the  geography  of 
the  sea  was  altogether  nnwritten.  Those  great  agencies  of  mechanical 
iudastry  which  haye  augmented  a  thousand-fold  the  prodnctiye  power 
of  man,  and  proportionally  increased  his  comfort,  as  the  ase  of  fossil  coal 
and  the  blast  furnace  in  the  smelting  of  Iron,  of  gunpowder  and  steam 
in  Mining,  of  the  flying  shuttle,  spinning-frame,  power-loom,  and  carding- 
machines,  and  improyements  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  stamping,  and 
others  in  the  Textile  manufactures,  and  the  wonderful  discoyeries  in 
Chemistry,  aU  belong  to  a  subsequent  period.  Cotton,  which  now  em- 
ploys millions  of  people  and  millions  of  capital  in  its  growth  and  mana- 
factare,  was  not  long  before  only  regarded  as  a  worthless  weed  or  a  carious 
exotic.  The  fire-engine,  safety-lamp,  life-boat  and  life-preseryers,  gas- 
light, yaccination,  the  tourniquet  and  chloroform,  and  many  other  appli- 
ances for  the  conseryation  of  life  and  property,  were  unknown  in  tha^ 
era.  In  short,  whateyer  proficiency  may  haye  been  attained  in  the  Arts 
of  ciyillzation  in  the  early  ages,  we  may  say  truly  that  their  present 
development  from  a  state  of  almost  barbaric  rudeness  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  American  History. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  condition  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  especially  with  reference  to  tlie 
Oratt  jrit-  ^^*^®  ^^  ^^  Arts.  When  the  "  London  Company"  made  its 
•in  la  W08.  f^^^  settlement  in  Yirginia,  the  vigorous  but  haughty  sway  of 
the  Tudors,  which  had  been  exercised  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
had  come  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First  of 
England  had  been  four  years  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  rule  of  the  former  line,  commencing  with  Henry  Seventh,  who 
united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  an  eventful  period. 
It  had  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emancipation 
of  labor  and  the  common  people ;  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the 
barons  and  the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative ;  the  use  of  the  maru 
ner's  compass  and  the  growth  of  navigation ;  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  opening  of  new  scenes  of  enterprise  and  civilization ;  the  genera 
use  of  the  printing-press  and  the  steady  revival  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence ;  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
of  free  thought.  It  saw  the  chaotic  elements  of  European  nationalities 
Bettle  down  into  pretty  much  their  present  form,  and  closed  with  the 
consolidation,  under  the  new  dynasty,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
into  one  kingdom,  nearly  doable  in  extent  that  which  Elizabeth  had  left 
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The  wb&knes8  and  incapacity  of  James,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of 
his  successors,  plunged  the  nation  into  civil  wars,  and  at  length  expelled 
the  offending  race ;  but  it  taught  the  people  their  power,  and  secured 
the  foundation  of  free  institutions  and  of  the  subsequent  growth  of 
English  greatness  and  power. 

In  France,  the  long  line  of  the  House  of  Yalois,  which  had  held  regul 
authority  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  in  1589  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  Bourbon  prince,  p^^^  j^ 
Henry  of  Navarre,  sumamed  "  the  Great,"  was  now  upon  the  ^  ''^* 
throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  good 
St  Louis,  and  inherited  many  of  his  virtues  ;  emulating  him  especially  in 
acts  of  justice  and  toleration.  Having  in  1598,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  wars  which  for  many  years  had  distracted  France, 
aided  by  his  minister,  the  able  Sully,  he  took  effective  measures  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  to  repair  the  desolations  caused  by  nearly 
half  a  century  of  civil  and  religious  strife.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  suspended  by  his 
untimely  assassination  in  1610.  During  the  minority  and  reign  of  his 
son,  Louis  XIII.,  the  celebrated  Richelieu  established  despotic  power, 
renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Huguenots,  and  subsequently, 
with  diplomatic  facility,  became  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of 
Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  commenced  in  1618,  which  involved 
nearly  all  Europe  in  the  miseries  of  that  final  conflict  of  the  Reformation. 
During  his  iron  rule,  however,  Richelieu  encouraged  literature  and  the 
arts,  founded  the  French  Academy  and  "  Garden  of  Plants,"  built  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Palais  RoyaL  To  him,  but  especially  to  the  Duke  de 
Sully,  and  to  Count  Colbert,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  France 
owes  the  establishment  or  first  encouragement  of  many  of  her  most  valua- 
ble public  improvements  and  manufactures.  In  the  time  of  Henry,  th*> 
celebrated  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  received  their  first  impulse.  Ho 
rewarded  with  patents  of  nobility  those  who  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  manufacture.  Colbert  placed  under  royal  patronage  the  famous 
Gobelin  tapestry  manufactures,  to  which  he  also  annexed  a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  Flemish  carpets,  originated  in  1607  by  Sully,  under  lettem 
patent  from  the  king.  A  vast  manufactory  of  Sevres  china  was  estab- 
lished in  that  town  by  Colbert,  which  became  the  pride  of  the  splendid 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  manufacture  of  Glass,  little  produced  before 
in  France,  was  brought  by  him  from  Venice,  and  put  on  a  permanent 
footing ;  Tin,  till  then  unknown  there,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cloth  and  the  stocking-machine,  was  introduced  from  England ; 
and  Wall-paper,  in  which  France  has  so  much  excelled,  was  invented 
about  the  same  time.     Those  splendid  public  works,  the  Louvre,  the 
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Invalides,  and  Palace  of  Yersailles,  were  bailt,  and  the  Canal  of  Langnc- 
doc  commenced  under  the  same  munificent  patronage.  But  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis,  in  1685,  drove  from  his  kingdom 
nearly  half  a  million  of  his  best  subjects,  who  carried  to  England,  Amer- 
ica, and  other  parts,  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  had  fostcrod, 
and  gave  a  serious  check  to  the  industry  of  France,  from  which  to  this 
day  she  has  not  fully  recovered.  The  knowledge  of  working  tin  and 
steel  is  said  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  France  with  the  Huguenots. 

By  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Austria — the  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella — ^in  1556,  his  Spanish  possessions  in  Europe  and 
America  fell  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  who  also,  in  1583,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  with  all  its  Colonies  in  America  and  the  East, 
rendering  him  the  most  powerful  of  European  kings.  The  Netherlands 
constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions.  Its  arts. 
Manufactures,  and  commerce  were  equally  flourishing.  Antweqi  was 
the  most  important  mart  of  Europe,  and  Holland  the  market-garden  of 
England.  But  the  zealous  bigotry  of  Philip,  like  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
drove  vast  numbers  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  with  their  arts  and  en- 
terprise, to  England,  establishing  their  Manufactures  and  horticulture 
there.  Under  the,  same  impulse,  he  planned  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
invade  England.  During  his  reign,  which  continued  but  fifteen  years, 
and  that  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  succeeded  him  in  1598,  not  only  Hol- 
land was  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  a  revolt  in  Portugal  placed  the 
family  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Christian  Moors  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  and  the  general  corruption  and 
neglect  of  industry  induced  by  the  golden  wealth  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, now  rapidly  hastened  the  decline  of  Spain  from  her  former  grandeur 
and  prosperity. 

The  Austrian  dominions  of  Charles  were  at  this  time  ruled  by  the 
eccentric  Rudolph  II.,  who  was  succeeded  in  1612  by  Mathias,  and  in 
1019  by  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected  Emperor  of 
all  the  German  States.  The  revolt  of  his  Protestant  subjects  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den did  not  become  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  until  after  this. 
The  heroic  Gustavus  Adolphus  succeeded  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  in 
1612,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  early  events  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  Papal  power  was  at  this  time  shorn  of  much  of  its 
influence  by  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation,  and  Russia  had  not 
emerged  from  barbarism.  Such  was  the  vexed  and  unpromising  political 
condition  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  begin- 
aing  of  the  Seventeenth  centuries.    War  was  still  the  game  of  kings,  as 
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it  had  beeu  in  past  ages ;  the  balance  of  power,  religious  animosity,  or 
personal  ambition,  the  ruling  motives.     In  times  so  turbulent  as  those,  the 
arts  of  peace  could  scarcely  thrive ;  and  consequently  we  find  the  social  and  ) 
industrial  features  of  that  age  wholly  unpromising. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  anti- 
qaity  had  perished  in  the  gulf  which  swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  virtue 
In  th«  ^^^  nianly  sentiment,  and  political  and  social  rights  of  the  peo- 
j'^*  pie,  and  Feudalism  debased  all  labor,  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  every  Art  but  that  of  carnage.  The  feeble  lamp  of  learning 
burned  dimly,  and  only  in  the  cloister  of  the  monk.  At  length  the  spirit 
of  Chivalry  arose  to  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  succor  the  weak,  cul- 
tivate the  principles  of  truth,  honor,  justice,  and  generosity,  and  to  plant 
the  wide  moral  waste  with  the  sentiments  of  love  and  of  poetry.  In 
process  of  time,  this  institution  itself  degenerated  into  one  of  mere 
pageantry  and  phantasm.  During  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centu- 
ries, the  principal  arts  in  requisition  were  those  of  the  armorer,  the 
jeweler,  the  beed-maker,  and  the  costumer.  They  fabricated  corslets 
and  suits  of  embroidered  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  or  jeweled  and  enamelled 
insignia  for  the  mailed  knight,  gay  trappings  of  lace  and  silver  for  his  steedt 
and  chaplets,  rosaries,  gold  and  silver  clasps,  and  images  of  the  Virgin 
for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love. 

From  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  the  Tournament,  where  gallant 
knights,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  received  the  meed  of  valor 
from  the  hands  of  high-born  ladies,  whose  only  knowledge  was  the 
management  of  their  palfreys  or  their  hawks,  how  to  play  the  spinet 
or  the  lute,  make  a  little  needlework  or  confectionary,  the  boorish  and 
degraded  populace  retired  to  their  wretched  dwellings  to  rest  on  floors 
of  clay,  with  billets  of  wood  for  their  pillows. 

About  this  time,  indeed,  we  read  of  the  rich  laces,  splendid  brocades, 
and  cloth  of  gold,  the  elegant  products  of  the  silk  looms  of  Yenice ;  of 
the  linen  fabrics  of  Brescia,  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Padua,  and  the 
glass-houses  of  Murano,  all  dependencies  of  the  ^*  City  on  a  Hundred 
Isles."  These  unrivaled  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  East,  her  enterprising  traders  transported  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  built  up  in  their  sea-girt  refuge  from  op- 
pression, amid  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Lagunes,  the  most  splendid 
maritime,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  power  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Her  only  rivals  in  opulence,  art,  and  naval  supremacy,  were  the  cities 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  which,  with  Yenice,  rose  to  the  height  of 
their  influence  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  century.  The  mari- 
time genius  of  the  former  nurtured  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Coiumt)us, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  latter  fostered  the  new- 
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born  arts  and  learning  of  Europe.  Bat  when  at  length  the  knowledge 
of  the  silk,  plate-glass,  woolen  and  other  manufactures  slowly  found  their 
way  into  Western  Europe,  as  they  had  been  slowly  introduced  into  Italy, 
by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  from  the  East,  they  long  continued,  as  la 
their  former  seats,  to  minister  chiefly  to  the  magnificence  of  courts  and  of 
the  nobility,  while  the  humbler  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  had 
scarcely  an  existence.  The  condition  of  the  common  people,  and  eyen 
of  the  wealthy  classes,  was  therefore  but  tardily  improved  during  the 
slow  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  industry.  And  when  Manufactures 
began  to  reyive  under  more  favorable  auspices,  the  injurious  effects  of 
monopolies,  growing  out  of  the  abuse  of  royal  prerogative,  by  limiting 
its  profits  to  a  favored  few,  repressed  all  competition  and  aU  stimulus 
to  improvement. 

The  condition  of  the  English  people,  as  respects  their  civilization  and 
social  comfort  in  the  century  which  includes  the  very  early  history  of 
the  American  colonies,  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  facts,  which  supply 
the  place  of  correct  statistics.  During  the  comparatively  tranquil  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  England  had  rapidly  progressed  in  wealth  and  power ;  and 
as  history  too  commonly  deals  only  with  the  intrigues  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  and  the  actions  of  illustrious  persons,  it  might  be  inferred, 
from  the  splendor  of  her  court  and  nobility,  that  the  common  people  of 
England  were  in  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort.  In  mere  outward 
display,  particularly  of  dress,  upholstery,  and  retinue,  those  days  exceeded 
our  own ;  but  in  point  of  comfort,  even  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Sixteenth  century,  scarcely  equalled  the  humblest  peasantry  or  mechanics 
of  England  or  the  United  States  at  this  time  ;  while  the  latter  classes 
were  for  the  most  part  worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  any  class  at 
present  known  among  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  the  houses  of  the  com- 
mon people  were,  many  of  them,  built  of  mud  and  wood,  thatched  with 
^Bgiuh  straw,  and  consisted  of  one  room  without  division  of  stories. 
SStSSth*  The  floor  was  the  bare  earth  or  clay  covered  with  rushes  or 
Cetttury.  gtra^^  "  under  which,"  says  Erasmus,  "  lay  every  thing  that  is 
nauseous."  Chimneys  were  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
gentry ;  and  late  in  the  century,  even  in  the  larger  towns,  but  few  houses 
contained  a  chimney.  The  fire  was  kindled  against  a  hob  of  clay  called 
the  rere  dosse,  in  the  back  or  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  filled  with 
smoke  from  wood — ^the  only  fuel  used — ^that  found  its  way  out  by  an 
opening  or  lantern  in  the  roof.  In  this  apartment  the  family  dined  and 
dressed  their  meals ;  and  in  farm  houses  the  oxen  often  lived  under  the 
same  roof.  Their  utensils  were  mostly  of  wood ;  glass  was  scarce,  and 
pottery  wholly  unknown.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  no  fire 
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was  allowed  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Glass  windows,  carpets, 
ehaira,  and  looking-glasses,  were  still  less  common  than  chimneys  ;  and 
forks  were  not  known  nntil  the  time  of  James  I.  Glass  windows  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  were  movable  famitnre  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  dining  halls  of  the  gentry  were  covered  with  rushes  or  straw. 

The  bedding  consisted  of  straw  pallets  or  rough  mats  covered  only  by 
a  sheet  and  coarse  coverlet,  with  a  good  round  log  instead  of  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  An  old  annalist  says :  "As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of 
the  pallet,  and  rased  their  hardened  hides."  A  mattress  or  flock-bed  and 
sack  of  chaff  for  a  pillow,  were  considered  evidences  of  prosperity  in  one 
who  had  been  seven  years  married,  who  considered  himself  ''as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town."  Skipton  Castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  man- 
sions of  the  North,  had  but  seven  beds,  and  none  of  the  chambers  had 
chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.  Even  the  Baronial  household  of  Northunv- 
berland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  employed  but  two  cooks  for  a 
retinne  of  two  hundred  persons,  including  seventy  strangers  daily  counted 
npon ;  had  no  sheets ;  and  the  table  linen,  often  extremely  costly,  was 
washed  about  once  a  month.  Forty  shillings  was  the  yearly  allowance  for 
the  washing  of  the  household.  The  earl  had  three  country  seats,  with 
furniture  for  but  one,  and  carried  all  with  him  when  he  removed,  one  cart 
sufficing  for  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds,  etc. 

The  food  of  artificers  and  laborers  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was 
"horsecom,  beans,  peason,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils."  Barley  bread  was 
the  usual  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  1626,  and  white  bread  was  but 
little  used  by  them  in  1689.  Even  as  late  as  1725,  when  an  improved 
agriculture  had  made  wheat  bread  common  in  the  southern  counties, 
in  Cumberland,  it  is  said,  none  but  a  rich  familj  used  a  peck  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  and  that  at  Christmas.  A  wheaten  loaf  was  only  found 
after  much  search  in  the  shops  of  Carlisle.  Servants,  and  the  very 
poor,  ate  dry  bran  bread,  sometimes  mixed  with  rye  meal.  Yet  the 
English  peasantry  were  better  fed  than  the  French  at  that  period,  who 
ate  apples,  water  and  rye  meal.  Com  was  mostly  ground  at  home  by 
the  queme  or  hand-mill,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Holland  at  the  time 
supplied  London  with  vegetables,  and  a  century  later  a  large  part  of 
England  was  an  unproductive  waste.  In  the  early  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  has  been  said,  not  a  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or  other  edible  root  grew 
in  England.  Traveling  was  most  tedious  and  perilous,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  as  the  prevalence  of  moss-troopers 
and  highwaymen,  who  as  late  as  the  times  of  Charles  II.  were  hunted  in 
some  counties  with  blood-hounds.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  it  \p 
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gaid,  70,000  thieves  were  hanged  in  England.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  centary  nearly  all  traveling  was  on  horseback,  and  goods  were 
transported  on  pack-horses,  the  foremost  wearing  a  bell  to  warn  travelers 
to  turn  oat  to  let  them  pass,  snch  was  the  narrowness  of  the  way. 
Coaches  did  not  become  general  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  later, 
Iwhen  they  were  without  springs  and  very  clumsy.  The  queen  in  her 
old  age  is  said  to  have  reluctantly  used  so  effeminate  a  conveyance,  which 
it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  young  man  to  be  seen  to  use ;  and  she  is  said  also 
to  have  declined  a  breakfast  at  Cambridge  because  she  had  ituelve  miles 
to  travel  before  she  slept  1  Turnpikes  were  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the  gates  were  pulled  down 
by  a  mob.  In  IT 03,  public  coaches  were  advertised  to  perform  the  whole 
journey  from  London  to  York  in /our  days!  And  in  1760,  a  coach  left 
Edinburgh  for  London  once  a  month,  and  occupied  a  month  in  the 
journey.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  many  articles  were 
nearly  worthless  a  few  miles  from  any  market 

Coals,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  worth  but  12<L  per  chaldron  at 
Newcastle,  and  four  shillings  in  London.  They  became  so  dear  in  1643, 
that  many  perished  for  want  of  fuel,  which  the  tardy  means  of  supply 
could  not  prevent.     A  pamphlet  of  that  period  has  the  imprint — 

"  Printed  in  the  year 
That  sea  coal  was  exceeding  dear." 

iMns  wore  introduced  from  France  in  1543,  previous  to  which,  royal 
ladios  used  instead  ribbons,  clasps,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  gold. 
Ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  They  were  first  made  in  England  in  1626.  Um- 
brellas, though  of  great  antiquity,  were  not  known  in  England  until  1768, 
and  their  first  use  excited  the  jeers  of  the  vulgar.  London  and  West- 
minster were  first  lighted  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1743,  and  coal  gas 
was  first  used  for  that  purpose  in  1814.  Yet  at  that  late  day  the  meas- 
ure was  opposed  by  so  enlightened  a  person  as  Lord  Brougham. 

But  our  theme  does  not  permit  us  to  enktrge  upon  this  topic.  Every 
department  of  the  public,  private,  and  social  economy  of  the  period,  in 
its  intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  aspects,  would  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  dwarfish  condition  of  the  kingdom,  compared  with  its 
present  august  stature  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Those  who  would 
derivo  a  most  instnictive  lesson  from  history,  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  thinl  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  compare  the 
state  of  England,  as  depicted  by  him,  just  previous  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  between  five  and  six 
millions,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  she  exists  at  this  day.  The 
progress  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been  compara- 
iiTely  small ;  and  the  examination  may  better  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
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date  the  eyidences  of  activitj,  and  of  slow  bat  steady  progress  made 
amidst  poyertj,  hardship,  and  sayage  hostility,  in  our  own  country,  even 
preyioos  to  the  time  when  national  independence  and  public  spirit,  com- 
bmed  with  a  suddenly  progressive  character  in  the  age,  gave  our 
industry  a  permanent  impulse.  The  period  of  our  colonization  was  one 
of  much  talent  and  great  promise,  but  the  "  car  of  improvement"  was 
many  years  in  getting  under  way.  Macaulay  assures  us  that  a  large 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
a  state  of  barbarism !  That  in  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry.  Yet  the 
wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters.  But  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  still  less  developed.  Tin  had  been 
an  article  of  export  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  was  still  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  native  minerals.  Its  product  was  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons.  In  1856,  it  was  reported  at  ei^ht  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seyen  tons.  The  copper  mines,  he  says,  then  lay  wholly  neglected, 
and  were  not  reckoned  in  the  value  of  land ;  but  Cornwall  and  Wales,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  produced  fifteen  thousand  tons  annually,  worth  near 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  twice  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
an  English  mines  in  the  Seventeenth  century.  In  1854,  Great  Britain 
produced  twenty-three  thousand  and  seventy-three  tons  of  copper,  worth 
over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds  sterling.*  Beds  of  rock  salt 
were  discovered  after  the  Restoration,  but  not  worked,  and  the  salt  made 
in  rude  brine  pits  was  nauseous  and  unwholesome.  A  great  part  of  the 
iron  used  at  the  close  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  was  imported,  and  the 
whole  quantity  cast  annually  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  tons.  In  1740, 
England  and  Wales,  from  fifty-nine  furnaces,  produced  only  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons;  and  in  1150,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand tons.  In  1856,  the  product  of  pig-iron  was  officially  stated  to  be 
three  millions  of  tons. ' 

The  wages  of  farm  laborers,  at  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  ordi- 
narily four  shillings  a  week,  but  ranged  as  high  as  six  or  seven  in  summer. 
And  for  workmen  in  woolens,  the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  six 
shillings  were  considered  fair  wages.  These  prices,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
more  than  one  half  the  rates  paid  at  present ;  while  most  articles  of  con- 
sumption cost  more  than  half  their  present  prices.  Although  as  early 
as  1351,  free  labor  had  been  recognized  in  place  of  villeinage  by  the 
legislature,  the  statute  book  continued  to  be  loaded  with  iniquitous 
laws,  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  seen  to  be  a  better  regulator  of  wages 

(1)  Annalfl  of  BntUh  LegieUtion,  toI.  ii.         (2j  Ibid. 
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than  acts  of  Parliament.  But  artificers  were  even  then  compelled  (by  5th 
Eliz.),  under  penalty  of  the  stocks,  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  * 
Four-fifths  of  the  common  people,  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  were,  in  the 
SeTenteenth  century,  employed  in  agriculture ;  a  sufficient  eyidence  alone 
of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  manufacturing  arts.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  was  still  more  slow,  From  the  year  1075  to  15t5,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  but  little  more  than  doubled  in  five 
hundred  years.  From  1600  to  1700,  the  increase  was  about  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  doubled 
itself,  besides  famishing  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  this  country 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  when  the  first 
adventurers  to  America  were  born  and  reared,  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  had  experienced  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  general 
comfort  which  is  the  fruit  of  diffused  intelligence,  and  a  developed  state 
of  mechanical  industry.  Some  grand  discoveries  had  been  made  in 
science,  and  some  ingenious  minds  had  labored  in  the  virgin  mine  of 
invention.  The  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  movable  types,  had  been 
discovered,  gunpowder  invented,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
known.  Roger  Bacon,  many  years  before,  had  discovered  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  the  greater  light  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  patient  observation  of  nature ;  and  had  made  some  discov- 
eries in  Astronomy,  Optics,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics.  But  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  the  Chancellor  of  James  I.,  had  not  yet  published  his 
Novum  Organum.  That  great  work  appeared  in  1620 ;  and  when  the 
genius  of  the  author  had  pointed  out  the  way,  the  world  seemed  ill  pre- 
pared to  walk  in  it.  So  long  narcotized  by  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  nostrums  of  the  past  ages,  the  mental  energy  of  Europe  had  not 
recovered  from  the  torpor  thereby  induced.  "  Bacon,''  observes  Macaulay, 
"  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  slug'gish  soil  and  at  an  ungeni^  season.  He 
had  not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly 
bequeathed  his  fame  to  the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  hui 
philosophy  had,  amid  tumult,  wars,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly  ripen- 
ing in  a  few  well-constituted  minds.''  ''The  year  1660,"  he  adds,  ''the 
era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  is  also  the  era  from  which 
dates  the  ascendency  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Royal 
Society,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorious  and 
salutary  reforms,  began  to  exist." 

But  it  is  always  likely  to  be  an  axiom  that  improvements  coming  in  the 
•hape  of  ir  novations  shall  in  one  form  or  another  meet  with  opposition. 

(1)  "'Bightaorindwlry.'' 
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At  this  moment,  in  progressive  England,  where  labor-saving  appliances 
liave  so  enlarged  the  area  of  useful  industry,  and  promoted  the  comfort 
of  all  classes,  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  districts  of  Northampton 
and  Staffordshire  are  trembling  in  apprehension  of  popular  violence,  upon 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  sewing-machine  in  that  business.  But 
in  the  Seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  opposition  arising 
from  the  sudden  displacement  of  labor,  the  interference  with  prerogatives 
and  monopolies,  or  a  conservative  dread  of  innovation  merely,  that  im- 
provement so  long  lingered  on  its  march.  The  general  apathy  of  the 
age,  the  imperfect  and  tardy  interchange  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  a 
stimulating  collision  of  ideas,  and  often  impolitic  legislation,  clogged 
the  wheels  of  progress.  The  slow  accumulation  and  insecurity  of  capital, 
and  its  conflicts  with  labor,  powerfully  impeded  the  success  of  industry. 
Ignorance  of  the  true  sources  of  individual  and  national  power  and  wealth, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  principles  of  political  economy,  paralyzed  much  of 
the  industrial  effort  of  the  times.  ''  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago," 
says  a  modem  author,  "  that  even  those  who  had  '  a  great  deal  of  philos- 
ophy,' first  began  to  apply  themselves  *  to  observe  what  is  seen  every 
day;'  exercising,  in  the  course  of  human  industry,  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  and  character  of  individuals  and  nations.  The 
properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long  before  men 
were  agreed  upon  the  circumstances  which  determined  the  production  of 
a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  return  of  a  comet  after  an  interval  of  seventy-six 
years,  was  pretty  accurately  foretold  by  Dr.  Halley,  when  legislators  were 
in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  regularly  brought  as 
many  cabbages  to  Covent  Garden  as  there  were  purchasers  to  demand 
them."  Centuries  were  required,  in  some  instances,  for  the  knowledge 
of  particular  arts  to  travel  into  contiguous  kingdoms,  or  to  be  usefully 
applied.  Thus  the  art  of  making  Glass  was  known  to  the  Romans  when 
they  conquered  Britain,  and  was  introduced  into  the  island  as  early  as 
674  ;  but  glass  did  not  begin  to  be^  used  in  windows  there  until  the  Thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  rarely  found  in  windows,  and  was  not  made  in 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  before  its  use  became  general ;  and  country  houses  in  Scotland 
were  not  glazed  as  late  as  1661.  Plate  glass  was  first  made  in  England 
by  Yenetian  artists,  at  Lambeth,  in  1673.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was 
more  than  one  thousand  years  in  traveling  into  England  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  It  had  been  practiced  four  hundred  years  in  Italy 
before  it  crossed  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER   11. 

OBIOIN  OF    AMEBIOAN    MANUFACTURES    CONTINUED,  AND  THOSE    IN    VIB- 
QINIA,   TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,   CONSIDERED. 

The  origin  of  Americaii  Manufactares  is  nsuallj  referred  to  a  period 
in  our  history  mach  less  remote  than  that  stated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
It  was  not  until  1810,  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  colonization  of 
Virginia,  that  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  collect  general  statis- 
tics of  Manufactures.  The  few  particulars  which  can  now  be  gathered, 
as  to  the  progress  made  during  those  two  centuries,  are  scattered  through 
numerous  memorials,  local  histories,  records  of  councils,  and  statutes  of 
ttssemblios.  These  are  nevertheless  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing 
from  what  feeble  beginnings  our  ancestors  conducted  their  infant  manu- 
fiU'tureH,  through  numerous  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
lur^out  tiuecess.  Comparing  their  condition,  even  up  to  the  close  of  the 
\mX  cvutury,  with  the  state  of  productive  industry  in  our  time,  or  with 
ih^  |irogrt'HS  made  during  the  last  half  century,  in  which  many  new  agencies 
of  it^^^t  power  have  added  intensity  to  every  form  of  intellectual  and 
matt>rial  progress,  the  product  makes,  but  a  small  figure  in  the  annals  of 
hUtory,  Hut  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  advance  was  at  that  time 
tHlUtUly  hIow  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many 
countries  which  were  reckoned  elders  in  the  family  of  nations,  ere  the 
ring  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the  forests  of  America,  are  essentially  less 
)iiiiept)Uileut  in  regard  to  some  products  of  manufacture,  than  were  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Equally  with  the^ 
nUt^r  arts  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  our  Manufactures  have,  from 
Ih^  fir^t  ^ttlcment  of  the  country,  advanced  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. We  shall  proceed  to  notice,  in  their  chronological  order,  some 
Kit  the  early  attempts  to  establish  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country, 
anJ  a  few  of  the  encouragements  and  hindrances  which  attended  those 
^ort«  during  the  colonial  period,  and  up  to  the  time  when  our  Manufac- 
iurv4i  Arnt  attained  stability  and  a  commanding  national  importance 

The  ANt  tict tiers  in  America  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  a 
kuowMge  of  most  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  parent  country. 
Many  of  them,  moreover,  were  accustomed  to  the  comforts,  and  even 
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wliat  were  considered  laxnries  in  that  era  of  ciyilization.  Their  primary 
wants  in  their  new  homes  were  those  of  snbsistence,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
These  could  only  be  supplied  bj  their  own  energy  in  sabdaing  the 
imbroken  forest  and  the  virgin  soil,  which  labors  again  required  for  their 
rudest  exercise  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  mechanical  appli- 
ances. To  obtain  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  the  colonists, 
whose  only  wealth  was  the  strong  arm  and  the  iron  will,  were  forced  to 
relj  mainly  upon  their  own  unaided  exertions.  This  was  particularly  the" 
case  with  regard  to  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  expatriation 
was  a  voluntary  one,  in  behalf  of  their  principles,  which  left  them  without 
that  support  and  patronage  which  watched  over  the  more  speculative 
enterprise  of  the  earlier  and  wealthier  colonists  of  Southern  Virginia. 

The  early  efforts  to  make  settlements-upon  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  of  the  great  wealth  that  Spain  had 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  her  transatlantic  Provinces,  and 
the  London  Company,  which  in  1607  first  successfully  planted  a  colony  at 
Jamestown,  had  hopes  of  similar  discoveries.  But  they  seem  also  to  have, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  some  form  of  manufacture.  We  are  in- 
formed  by  one  of  her  historians/  that  in  the  second  voyage  of  Captain 
Newport  to  the  colony,  in  the  latter  part  of  1608,  the  Company  sent  out 
in  the  ship — ^which  brought  also  a  crown  for  the  Sachem  Powhatan,  and 
orders  for  his  "  crownation" — eight  Poles  and  Germans  to  make  Pitch, 
Tar,  Glass,  Mills,  and  Soap-ashes,  which,  be  observes,  had  the  country  been 
peopled,  would  have  done  well,  but  proved  only  a  burthen  and  hindrance 
to  the  rest  After  noticing  a  voyage  of  exploration  and  for  the  purchase 
of  corn,  and  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  Jamestown,  he  continues,  **  No 
sooner  were  they  landed  but  the  president  dispersed  as  many  as  were  able, 
some  to  make  glass,  and  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soap-ashes.  Leaving 
them  at  the  Fort  under  the  Council's  care  and  oversight,  he  himself 
carried  thirty  about  five  miles  down  the  river,  to  learn  to  cut  down  trees, 
make  clapboards,  and  lie  in  the  woods. ' ''  The  Council  in  London, 
complaining  that  no  gold  or  silver  was  sent,  wrote  an  angry  letter 
to  the  president,  threatening  that  if  the  expenses,  £2000,  were  not 

(1)  Stith'f  History  of  Virginia,  London,  day  than  a  hundred  of  the  rest,  who  mast  be 
1753,  p.  77.  droTe  to  it  by  compalsion.  *  •  But  the  azei 

(2)  ''Among  these  were  two  Jine  and  often  blistering  their  tonder  fingers,  thuj 
fropv  gentlemenf  of  the  last  supply.  These  would,  at  every  third  stroke,  drown  the 
were  at  first  strange  diversions  for  men  of  echoes  with  a  round  volley  of  oaths,  to  rem- 
pleasvre.  Yet  they  lodged,  eat,  and  drank,  edy  which  sin,  the  president  ordered  every 
worked  or  played,  only  as  the  president  him-  man's  oath  to  be  recorded,  and  at  night,  for 
self  did ;  and  all  things  were  carried  on  so  every  oath,  to  have  a  can  of  water  poured 
pleasantly  that  within  a  week  they  became  down  his  sleeve,  which  so  washed  and 
masters;  and  thirty  or  forty  of  those  volun-  drenched  the  offender,  that  in  a  short  time 
tary  gMitltmon  would  have  done  more  in  a  an  oath  was  not  heard  in  a  week." 
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defrayed  bj  the  ship's  retorn,  they  should  be  deserted.  To  this  lettei 
Captain  Smith  retamed  "a  plain  and  scholarly  answer"  by  the  ship, 
**  which  was  at  length  dispatched  with  the  trials  of  Pilch,  Tar,  Olasft, 
Frankincense,  and  Soap-a^es,  viUh  what  wainscot  and  clapboard  could 
be  provided."  This  cargo,  of  the  value  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  export  made  from  the  British  Colonies  to 
a  foreign  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  load  of  sassafras  gathered  near 
Cape  Cod  in  1608,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  manufactured 
articles,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 

The  Olass-house,  he  informs  us,  stood  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from 
Jamestown,  and  though  probably  very  unpretending  in  its  dimensions 
and  appointments,  it  was  doubtless  the  first  manufactory  ever  erected  in 
this  country.^  During  the  next  year  (1609),  in  which  a  new  charter  was 
granted,  we  are  told  they  prosecuted  their  business  with  alacrity  and 
success.  They  made  three  or  four  *'  lasts  '  of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap-ashes ; 
produced  a  trial  of  glass;  sunk  a  well  in  the  fort;  built  twenty  houses; 
new  covered  the  church ;  provided  nets  and  seines  for  fishing ;  built  a 
block-house  to  receive  the  trade  of  the  Indians ;  thirty  and  forty  acres  of 
ground  were  broke  up  and  planted,  etc.  *  *  *  And  for  their  earr- 
cise  at  leisure  times,  they  made  clapboards  and  wainscot."'  The  year 
following.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London  * 
that  the  country  so  abounded  in  white  mulberry  trees,  that  with  so 
favorable  a  climate  he  believed  it  would  yield  silk  equal  to  Italy ;  that 
there  were  divers  minerals,  especially  "  iron  oare,^^  some  of  which,  having 
been  sent  home,  had  been  found  to  jrield  as  good  iron  as  any  in  the  world ; 
that  a  kind  of  Hemp  or  Flax  and  Silk  grass  grew  there  naturally,  which 
would  yield  material  for  excellent  cordage,  etc. 

But  the  prospects  of  the  country  having,  from  various  causes,  greatly 
declined,  when  Captain  Argall  arrived  as  Governor  in  1617,  he  found  the 
public  buildings  and  works  of  Jamestown  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  five 
habitable  houses  in  the  place.  The  people  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and 
all  spare  places  planted  with  it     Its  price  was  about  three  shilling^  per 


(1)  The  fint  patent  granted  in  England 
for  the  manufactore  of  glau,  wai  on  22d 
Maj,  162.%  to  Sir  Robert  Mantell,  for  "a 
method  of  making  glais  with  tea  ooal,  pit 
eoal,  or  anj  other  fuel  not  being  timber  or 
wood."  Olaea  bottles  and  window-glais 
ware  flret  made  there  in  1557,  and  plate* 
flaff  in  1673. 

(3)  A  ••iMMi,"  Moordlng  to  MoCnUoch,  ii 


general!  J  estimated  at  4,000  lbs.,  Vnt  Tariee 
mach  according  to  the  article,  and  in  diflSsr- 
ent  countries.  A  last  of  pitch,  tar,  or  asheib 
is  about  fourteen  barrels. 

(3)  The  Colon  J,  at  this  time,  oonslited  of 
200  persons,  but  was  inoaeased  soon  after  to 
600. 

(4)  A  Tme  Deelaration  of  Virginia,  1010. 
Force's  CoUeetion  of  Traeti,  toL  UL 
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pound,  at  which  price  it  was  fixed  shortly  after  bj  the  goTemor's  edicts 
under  penalty  of  three  years  slavery  to  the  Colony. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1620,  a  meeting  of  the  Company  was  called  in 
Xiondon,  at  which  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  joined  the 
enterprise,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  term  of  office  as  treasurer  of 
the  Company  had  jnst  expired,  made,  we  are  told,  "  a  long  and  handsome 
•peech^  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.     He  stated  the  means  he  had  taken 
to  torn  the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  tobacco  to  other  more  useful 
and  necessary  commodities.     That  for  this  purpose  one  hundred  and  fifty 
penoDs  had  been  sent  to  set  np  three  ironrioorks ;  that  directions  had 
been  given  for  making  cordage,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  and  more 
ttspedally  silk  grass,  which  grew  there  naturally  in  great  abundance,  and 
Wis  found  upon  experiment  to  make  the  best  cordage  and  line  in  the 
worid.    Each  family  was  ordered  to  set  one  hundred  plants  of  it,  and  the 
goremor  himself  five  thousand.     They  had  bIko  been  advised  to  make 
pitch,  tar,  pot  and  soap-ashes,  and  timber  for  shipping,  masts,  planks,  and 
boards,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  men  and  materials  had  been  sent  over  for 
enctittg  sundry  sawing-mills^     The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  and 
oik  was  strongly  recommended,  and  the  king,  for  the  second  time,  had 
hrnished  silk-worm  seed  of  the  best  sort,  from  his  own  store ;  and  a  a 
gntpes  of  excellent  quality  were  a  natural  production,  several  skillful  vine- 
growers,  with  abundance  of  vine  slips,  had  been  sent ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
faU-warks,  which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  were  restored  and 
let  op,  and  that  there  were  now  hopes  of  such  plenty  as  not  only  to  serve 
the  Colony  for  the  present,  but  also  shortly  to  supply  the  great  fishery  on 
the  American  coasts. ' 

Ample  provision,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  principal  useful  arts  in  Virginia,  as  the  following  list  of 
the  tradesmen  whom  it  was  designed  to  transfer  thither  will  show :  viz., 
''Husbandmen,  Gardners,  Brewers,  Bakers,  Sawyers,  Carpenters,  Joyners, 
Shipwrights,  Boatwrights,  Ploughwrights,  Millwrights,  Masons,  Turners. 
Smiths  of  all  sorts,  Coopers  of  all  sorts.  Weavers,  Tanners,  Potters, 
Fowlers,    Fish-hook-makers,    Netmakers '    Shoemakers,    Ropemakers, 

(1)  It  U  probable  tbat  no  Mw.mill  was  fays  tbe  original  noord,  "  order  ii  girea 

ereeted  tbaa  early,  since  in  1649  it  was  stated  fur  making  it  in  abundanoe,  and  after  the 

that  aaaw-mill  was  much  wanted  there.  See  manner  of  those  hotter  climates,  which  maj 

page  31.      8aw-mill8  were  not  erected  in  prore  a  great  help  to  enrich  the  planto- 

Bagland  nntil  many  years  later.  Tet  it  was  tion." 

•tated  in  July  following,  that  in  addition  to  (3)  In  respect  to  tbe  last  two,  the  Virginia 

thoM  ■eat  in  the  spring  to  ereet  saw-mills,  adventurers  seem  to  hare  been  more  proyi- 

there  are  lately  come  from  Hamburg  dirers  dent  than  those  of  Plymouth,  for  four  years 

workmen,  very  ■klUfol,  to  be  sent  in  the  after  this  (1624)  jl«A.Aooik«,  and  seines,  and 

aeztahip.  nets  were  much  wanted  in   that    Colony. 

(3)  Stitb,  Book  It.,  p.  176.    «For  salt,"  Winslow,  in  his  **  Good  News  for  New  £ng- 
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Tilemakers,  Edge-tool-makers,  Brlckmakers,  Bricklajers,  Dressers  of 
Henipe  and  Flax,  Lime-barners,  Lether-dressen,  Men  skillful  in  Tines, 
Men  for  iron-works,  Men  skillful  in  minesw"  Of  the  character  of  these, 
^iiaVs  the  old  chronicle  :^  "  The  men  lately  sent  hare  been,  most  of  them, 
choice  men,  borne  and  bred  up  to  labor  and  indnstiy ;  out  of  Devonshire 
about  one  hundred  men  brought  up  to  husbandry ;  out  of  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  abore  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  out  of  Sussex  about 
forty,  all  framed  to  iran-tcorkes,  etc."  Among  the  natnral  commodities 
enumerated  in  the  same  Tract,  are  "  coiton-wooU  and  snger-canes,  all  of 
which  may  there  also  be  had  in  abundance,  with  an  infinity  of  othermore/'  * 

As  much  as  possible  to  disconrage  the  use  and  cultiyation  of  tobacco,' 
several  other  branches  of  industry  were  encouraged ;  and  to  promote  still 
further  the  culture  of  silk,  a  person  skillful  in  the  business  was  sent  over 
from  the  king's  own  garden  at  Oatlands  to  instruct  others  in  it.  Others 
were  expected  from  France ;  and  to  give  full  instruction  in  it,  a  French 
treatise  on  the  subject  was  translated  by  one  of  the  Company,  printed  at 
its  expense,  and  sent  over  in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  iron-works  above  alluded  to,  Beverley,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  after  noticing  several  appropriations  of  the  Burgesses,  the  first 
Colonial  Assembly  ever  held  in  America,  who  met  the  governor  and 
Council  in  May,  1620,  observes,  "  Many  of  the  people  became  very  indus- 
trious,'and  began  to  vie  one  with  another  in  planting,  bmlding,  and  other 
improvements.  A  salt-work  was  set  up  at  Cape  Charles  on  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  an  iron-work  at  Falling  Creek  in  Jamestown  River,  where  they 
made  proof  of  good  iron  ore,  and  brought  the  whole  work  so  near  a  per- 
fection that  they  writ  word  to  the  Company  in  London  that  they  did  not 
doubt  but  to  finish  the  work,  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  iron  for  them 
by  the  next  Easter."* 

In  1621,  three  of  the  master-workmen  having  died,  the  Company  sent 
over  Mr.  John  Berkeley  with  his  son  Maurice,  who  were  commended  as 
very  skillful  in  that  way,  with  twenty  other  experienced  workmen.  •     On 

Und,"  sayi,  "  For  thongh  our  bajf  and  Tation  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States  de» 

ereeks  are  full  of  bass  and  other  fish,  yet  serves  oommemoration.  This  year  the  aeedt 

for  want  of  fit  and  ttrong  seines  and  other  were  planted  as  an  experiment,  and  their 

netting,  they,   for   the    most    part,    brake  plentiful  coming  np  was  at  that  early  day  a 

throngh  and  carried  all  away  before  them."  sabjeot  of  interest  in  America  and  Eng* 

If  they  had  had  these,  they  could  hardly  land." 

hare  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  food.  (3)  << Against  which,"  says  Stith,  "that 

Tonng's  **  Chronicles  of  Plymouth,"  pp.  171  Solomon  of  England  (King  James)  wrote  a 

and  294.  treatise  entitled  <A  Connterblaste  to  To* 

(1>  A  Declaration  of  the  SUte  of  Virginia,  bacco.' " 

1620.    Force's  Coll.,  toL  ill.  No.  5.  (4)  History  of  Virginia,  p.  86. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  4.    Mr.  Bancroft,  toI.  i.  p.  (5)  Stith. 
179,  anno  1621,  obierTM :  <'  The  first  oulti-                                                                           v 
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the  23d  of  May  following,  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  pat  in 
ezecntion  bj  the  Indians,  of  whom  all  fears  had  for  some  time  been  laid 
iflide,  and  Be^elej  with  all  his  workmen  and  people,  except  one  boy  and 
a  gill,  who  mani^ed  to  hide  themselyes  and  escape,  were  cut  off,  with 
othersi  to  the  number  of  three  hondred  and  forty-seyen.  The  iron-works 
aad  the  glass-house  were  entirely  demolished,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  manofactore  of  other  commodities  were  abandoned.^  That  the  iron- 
work on  Falling  Creek  had  reaUy  gone  into  operation  appears  from  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  by  Beverley.  "  The  iron,"  he  says,  "proved  reason- 
ably good ;  bat  before  they  got  into  the  body  of  the  mine,  the  people 
were  cat  off  in  that  fatal  massacre,  and  the  project  has  never  been  set  od 
foot  since,  till  of  late ;  but  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial  f^*  *  *  *  * 
"  The  saperintendent  of  this  iron- work  also  discovered  a  vein  of  lead  ore, 
which  he  kept  private,  and  made  use  of  it  to  furnish  all  the  neighbors 
with  ballets  and  shot.  But  he  being  cut  off  with  the  rest,  and  the  secret 
lot  having  been  communicated,  the  lead  mine  could  never  after  be  found, 
till  Colonel  Boyd,  some  few  years  ago,  prevailed  with  an  Indian,  under 
pretense  of  hunting,  to  give  him  a  sign  by  dropping  his  tomahawk  at  the 
friace,  (he  not  daring  publicly  to  discover  it,  for  fear  of  being  murdered.) 
de  sign  was  accordingly  given,  and  the  Company  at  that  time  found 
several  pieces  of  good  lead  ore  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
Biarked  the  trees  thereabouts.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  know  not  by 
what  witchcraft  it  happens,  but  no  mortal  to  this  day  could  ever  find  that 
place,  though  it  be  upon  part  of  the  colonel's  own  possessions.  And  so 
it  rests  till  time  and  thicker  settlement  discovers  it.'-'  This  mine  was 
ttbeequently  rediscovered,  and  lead  obtained  from  it  not  miiny  years  ago. 
The  use  of  Iron,  notwithstanding  its  high  antiquity — furnaces  for  ex- 
tracting the  met^  from  its  ores,  and  its  manufacture  into  swords,  knives, 
etc,  being  assigned  to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Moses — seems  tu  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Indians  generally,  although  gold  and  copper  ^irere 
known  to  those  of  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Europeans.  Thi§  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  as  stated  by  McCulloch, 
that  "  iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
metab  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method 

(I)  II  li  A    eurioof  eirenmBtanee,  tbat  of  which,  though  of  m  Tut  importanee  to 

•bovt  tht  same  time  that  tho  sayages  in  the  world  as  the  former  was  to  Virginia, 

Tlrginia  were  putting  an  end  to  this  "  good  was,  like  the  latter,  not  again  revived  for 

project^  for  the  manafaotare  of  iron,  an  ig-  abont  one  hundred  years. 

Boraat  nob  in  England  destroyed  the  worlcs  (2)  The  revival  of  the  iron -manufacture 

ef  Edward  Lord  Dudley,  for  the  smelting  of  alluded     to    took    place    about    the    year 

iroB  ore  with  pit  coal  by  his  nawly-discov-  1712-15. 

process,  patented  in  1621 ;  and  the  use  (3)  Beverley. 
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of  working  it  seems  to  bare  been  posterior  to  tbe  ase  of  gold,  silycr,  and 
copper." 

Notwitbstanding  several  attempts  to  divert  tbe  people  from  tbe  cnlti- 
vation  of  tobacco,  so  profitable  bad  tbe  basiness  become  tbrongb  tbe 
increased  prodactiveness  under  tbe  improved  cultivation  by  tbe  spade, 
commenced  in  1611,  and  tbe  increased  consumption  and  price  in  Europe, 
tbat  in  1621,  store-bouses  and  factors  were  establisbed  at  Middleburgh 
and  Flnsbing,  and  fifty-five  tbousand  pounds  were  exported  to  Holland, 
but  none  to  England.^  Tbe  year  following  tbey  made  sixty-six  tbou- 
sand pounds,  and  in  1639  tbe  Assembly  ordered  all  tbe  tobacco  in  tbe 
Colony  made  in  tbat  and  tbe  two  succeeding  years  to  be  destroyed,  except 
one  bundred  and  twenty  tbousand  pounds,  in  due  proportion  for  eacb 
planter.  For  several  years  preceding  tbe  Revolution,  tbe  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Virginia  were  about  tbe  same  annually  as  in  1621.  Tbe 
instructions  brougbt  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  bis  government  in  tbe  latter 
year  were,  to  withdraw  attention  from  tobacco,  and  to  direct  it  to  com, ' 
wine,  silk,  and  otbers  already  mentioned ;  to  tbe  making  of  oil  of  tooZnute, 
and  employing  tbe  apothecaries  in  distillation ;  and  searching  tbe  country 
for  minerals,  dyes,  gums,  drugs,  and  the  like.  A  fund  was  also  subscribed 
for  a  glass-furnace  to  make  beads,  which  were  the  current  coin  with  tbe 
Indians ;  and  one  Captain  Norton,  with  some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent 
over  for  that  purpose.'  The  next  year  a  master  shipwright,  named  Bar- 
ret, and  twenty-five  men,  were  sent  to  build  ships  and  boats. 

In  1623,  Alderman  Johnson,  in  justification  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  been  charged  with  ruining  the  Colony  '  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  latter  ending  in  1619,  drew  up  an  account,  in  which 
be  states,  among  other  evidences  of  its  prosperity  in  that  time,  tbat 
barks,  pinnaces,  shallops,  barges,  and  other  boats,  were  built  in  tbe 
country ;  but  some  of  his  statements  seem  to  have  been  questioned  by  tbe 
Assembly.^ 

(1)  Thlswia  in  oonaeqnenee  of  the  impost  per  lb.;  hard  pitch  and  rotin,  each,  b$,  p« 

which  had  been  laid  a  pen  tobacco.   Spanish  ewt. ;  madder,  40«. ;  conr.«e,  25«.  per  ewt; 

tobacco  aold  abont  this  time,  we  are  told,  at  woad,  from  12«.  ti>  20*.  per  owt.;  aniso-soody 

eighteen  shillings  per  pound,  while  that  of  40«.  per  cwL;  masts  fur  ships,  10«.  to  8£  ft 

Virginia  was  limited  in  the  Colony  to  three  piece ;  potashes,  from  12«.  to  14«.,  which  wert 

shillings,  and  the  duty  was  the  same  upon  in  1650,  35«.  to  40«.  per  cwt. ;  soap-athee,  5#. 

both.     Tbe  foUowiog  was  the  Taluation  of  a  to  S«.  per  cwt. ;  etc.  A  man'it  labor  was  then 

few  articles,  growing  or  to  be  had  in  the  computed  at  ten  pounds  stg.  per  annum. 

Colony  in  1621,  yiz. :  Iron,  ten  pounds  ster-  (2)  Stith. 

ling  per  ton;  silk  coddes,  2«.  6<i.  per  lb.;  (3)  At  tbe  end  of  tweWo  years,  the  Corn- 
raw  silk,  13«.  4d.  per  lb.,  which  rose  in  1650  pany  had  expended  £80,000,  and  wera 
to  25«.  and  2S«.  per  lb. ;  ailk-grass  for  cord-  £4,000  in  debt,  and  the  Colony  only  nam- 
Age,  t<L  per  lb. ;  hemp,  frum  lOc  to  22«.  per  bered  600  persons. 

ewL;  flax,  (torn  22«.  to  30«.  per  owL;  cord-  (4)  *'Butin  tbe  midst  of  these  troublea 

»fe,  20s.  to  24«.  per  cwL;  cotton  toooUf  %d.  and  alarms,"  says  Mr.  Stith,  under  this  data^ 
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To  promote  the  silk  culture,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1623  ^ 
ordered  all  settlers  to  plant  mulberrj  trees,  and  in  1656,  passed  an  act 
inposing  a  fine  on  every  planter  who  should  not  have  at  least  one  mul- 
berry tree  to  ererj  ten  acres  of  land.  In  1651,  premiums  wereoffered  for 
its  encouragement ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  II.  wore,  at  his  coronation 
in  1651,  a  robe  and  hose  of  Virginia  silk,  the  art  of  weaving  which  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1620.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  govemor, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England,  upon  the  Restoration,  carried  his 
majesty'ii  pressing  instructions  for  encouraging  the  people  in  Husbandry 
and  Manufactures,  but  more  especially  to  promote  silk  and  vineyards^/ 
The  Company  had  established  a  vineyard  in  the  Colony  previous  to  1620, 
and  a  few  years  after  sent  out  a  number  of  French  and  Italian  vignerons, 
who,  through  bad  management,  were  unsuccessful.  Wines  were  made  in 
the  Colony  in  164T  by  a  Captain  Brocas ;  and  in  1651,  premiums  were 
also  offered  for  its  encouragement  as  well  as  for  that  of  hemp ;  and  in  1657, 
for  flax  also,  both  which  latter  were  annually  grown,  spun,  and  woven 
by  Captain  Matthews  of  that  State,  prior  to  1648.^  In  1662,  an  edict 
of  Virginia  required  each  poll  to  raise  annually  and  manufacture  six 
pounds  of  linen  thread.  The  manufacture  declined  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  premiums. 

A  tract  entitled,  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"  •  published  in 
London  in  1649,  states,  that  "  they  had  three  thousand  sheep,  six  public 
brew-houses,  but  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and  good ;  that  indigo 
began  to  be  planted  and  throve  wonderfully  well,  from  which  their  hopes 
are  great  to  gain  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Mogul's  country,  and  to  supply 
an  Christendom ;  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  had  so  increased  that  it 
had  fallen  in  price  to  three  pence  a  pound ;  that  they  produced  much  flax 
and  hemp ;  that  iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  had  been  tried  and  proved 
good ;  and  that  an  iron- work  erected  would  be  as  much  as  a  silver  mine ; 
that  they  had  four  wind-mills  and  five  water-mills  to  grind  com,  besides 
many  horse-mills  ;  that. a  saw-mill  was  much  wanted  to  saw  boards,  inas- 
much as  one  mill  driven  by  water  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  sawyers ; 
that  they  make  tar  and  pitch,  of  which  there  was  abundant  material,  as 

"th*  Muatt  were  not  lilent.    For  in  tbis^  verse,  the  one  being  Sandtfa*  Tran§lation  of 

time  Mr.  George   Bandjf,'the  Company's*  Ovid**  Metatnorphotet,  the  otber  the   Baf 

Treasarer  of  Virginia,  made  his  translation  P*alm  Book,  works  widely  different  in  char- 

of  Omd^a  MeiawMrpKotea,  a  rery  loadable  acter,  and  yet  somewhat  prophetic  of  the 

performance  for  the  times."    In  relation  to  practical  taste  ef  the  future  nation  to  whoso 

this  performaoee,  Kr.  Moran,  in  his  "  Con-  early  literary  contributions  they  belong.**— 

tribatioDS  toward  a  History  of  Adierican  Trubner^g  Guide  to  Antriean  Literature, 

Literature,"  remarks,  "It  is  curions  that  the  (1)  Patent  Office  Report,  1853,  201. 

int  book  written^  and  the  first  book  printed  (2)  Force's  Collection  of  Tracts,   rol.  it 

ia  what  if  now  the  United  States,  were  in  No.  8. 
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well  as  for  pot  and  pearl-ashes ;  that  all  kinds  of  tradesmen  lived  well 
there,  and  gained  much  bj  their  labors  and  arts  as  turners,  potters, 
coopers,  to  make  all  kinds  of  earthen  and  wooden  vessels ;  sawjers,  car- 
penters, tyle-makers,  boatwrights,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  fishermen, 
and  the  like." 

f  At  what  time  precisely  this  want  of  a  saw-mill  was  supplied  does  not 
appear,  but  Ed.  WiUiams  published  in  London  in  1650,  a  small  tract  con- 
taining an  **  Explication  of  the  saw-mill  or  engine  wherewith,  by  force  of 
a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed."  It  was  accompanied 
by  an  engraving,  and  contained  some  ingenious  modifications  of  the  mill 
as  then  used  in  Norway.  Substituting  weights  for  the  toothed  wheels 
which  moved  the  carriage  in  the  former,  which  done,  he  says  ''  the  in- 
genious artist  may  easily  convert  the  same  to  an  instrument  of  threshing 
wheat,*  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable.uses."  All  this 
he  proposed  to  make  very  useful  in  Yirginia. '  This  mill  is  said  to  have 
differed  little,  except  in  the  use  of  less  iron  from  many  to  be  seen  within 
a  very  few  years  in  parts  of  the  country  in  our  day. 

In  an  earlier  pamphlet,  or  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  this 
writer  (published  the  same  year),'  he  holds  out  to  the  adventurers  in  a 

(1)  Tbo  pnetiee  of  treading  out  grain  by  Thus,  four  ranks  would  preserre  the  reU- 
horaof — and  •ometimet  by  oxen,  after  tbe  live  poeition  of  the  four  main  arms  of  a 
manner  of  the  aneients — was  generally  prac-  wheel,  or  the  four  oardinal  points  of  the 
ticed  on  the  peninsula  of  tbe  Chesapeake  compass.  This  method  wati  then  beliered 
Bay  as  late  as  1790.  Ilorses,  howerer,  were  by  some  to  be  preferable  to  any  known  mode 
preferred;  and  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  thrc9hing  grain.  It  is  probable  the  threeb- 
orer  that  by  the  flail,  as  used  in  the  North-  ing-maching  has  rendered  it  obsolete  by  this 
am  States  and  England  at  that  time,  were,  time. — See  Ameri^^n  Jfvteumj  toL  vii.  p.  04. 
that  an  entire  crop  could  be  beaten  out  in  a  (2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  Append.  306. 
few  days,  thus  securing  it  from  the  rayages  (.3)  The  title  of  this  curious  Tulume  runt 
of  the  fly,  which  prevailed  there,  and  also  thusz^ViRoiiriA,  more  especially  the  Sonth- 
llrom  fAtsves,  and  haying  it  earlier  ready  for  em  part  thereof,  richly  and  truly  rained  | 
market  Three  thousand  bushels  could  be  tIz.,  the  fertile  Carolana  and  no  less  ezoel- 
•ecured  thus  in  ten  days,  which  would  em-  lent  Isle  of  Roanoak,  of  latitude  from  thirty* 
ploy  Are  men  one  hundred  days  with  the  one  to  thirty -seren  degrees ;  relating  the 
AaU.  Treading- floors  were  sometimes  shift-  means  of  raysing  infinite  profits  to  tbe  ad- 
ad  firom  field  to  field,  bnt  a  permanent  fioor  Tenturers  and  planters.  The  seooad  edi* 
of  good  waxy  earth,  which  became  smooth,  tion,  with  addition  of  the  discoyery  of  silk- 
hard,  and  glossy  by  use,  was  preferred.  The  worms,  with  their  benefit,  and  in  planting 
floors  were  made  from  forty  to  one  hundred  of  mulberry  trees;  al»o,  the  dressing  of  rines 
and  thirty  feet  diameter,  usually  sixty  to  for  the  rich  trade  of  making  wines  in  Vir- 
one  hundred,  with  a  path  or  track  at  the  ginia;  together  with  the  making  of  the  saw- 
onter  eircnmference  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  mill,  Tcry  useful  in  Virginia  for  cutting 
wide,  on  which  the  sheares  were  laid;  and  timber  and  clapboard  to  build  withal;  and 
tbey  were  usually  fenced  round,  sometimes  its  conyersion  to  many  as  profitable  nsef : 
with  an  outer  and  inner  fence.  The  horses  by  E.  W.  Oent,  London,  1060."  The  ao- 
wera  led  roond  by  halters,  in  ranki  equi-  count  of  the  saw-mill  he  promisat  soon  to 
diftaat  firom  aaeh  other,  and  at  a  sober  trot  publish. 
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itjle  of  glowing  description  the  immense  profit  to  be  derired  from  the 
Colonies,  and  recommends  their  encouragement  bj  government  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  criminals  from  the  kingdom,  a  plan  already 
adopted  by  King  James  some  years  previously,  and  which  afterward  proved 
a  source  of  great  detriment  to  the  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  colo- 
nists as  well  as  to  th^  industry.  "  It  will  be,"  he  says,  moreover,  "  to  this 
eommonwealth  a  standing  full  magazine  of  wheat,  rice,  cole-seed,  rape- 
seed,  flax,  cotton,  salt,  potashes,  sope-ashes,  sugars,  wines,  silks,  olives, 
s^etc"  In  regard  to  Iron  he  says :  "  Neether  does  Virginia  yield  to  any 
other  province  whatsoever  in  excellency  and  plenty  of  this  oare :  and  I 
cannot  promise  to  myself  any  other  than  extraordinary  successe  and  gaine 
if  this  noble  and  usefull  staple  be  but  vigirously  followed."  He  compares 
Tirginia  with  Persia  and  China  in  regard  to  climate  and  productions, 
allowing  the  latter  no  advantage  but  in  their  antiquity ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  silk  grass  already  n^^tioned  he  says :  **  For  what  concerns  the  Flax 
of  China,  that  we  may  not  lose  the  smallest  circumstance  of  parallell  with 
Virginia,  Nature  herselfe  hath  enriched  this  her  bosome  favourite  with  a 
voluntary  plant  which  by  art,  industry  and  transplantation  may  be  multi- 
plied and  improved  to  a  degree  of  as  plentiful!  but  more  excellent  nature, 
vhich  because  of  its  accession  to  the  quality  of  silke  wee  entitle  silke  grass ; 
of  this  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  substantial  and  rich  peece  of  Grogaine 
made  and  presented  to  her.  Of  this  Mr.  Porey,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
great  river  Chamonoak,  to  the  south  of  James  River,  delivers  a  relation 
as  of  infinite  quantity  covering  the  surface  of  a  vast  forest  of  pine  trees, 
being  sixty  miles  in  length." 

In  reference  to  these  early  attempts  to  establish  the  manufacturing 
arts,  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks :  "  The  business  which  occupied  the  first 
session  under  the  written  constiiutioQ  (1621)  related  chiefly  to  the 
tticouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  But  legislation,  though  it  can 
favor  industry,  cannot  create  it.  When  soil,  men,  and  circumstances  com- 
bine to  render  manufacture  desirable,  legislation  can  protect  the  infancy 
of  enterprise. against  the  unequal  competiton  with  established  skill.  The 
culture  of  silk,  long,  earnestly  and  frequently  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Virginia,  is  successfully  pursued  only  where  a  superiority  of  labor 
exists  in  a  redundant  population.  In  America  the  first  wants  of  life  left 
no  labor  without  a  demand.  Silk-worms  could  not  be  cared  for  when 
every  comfort  of  household  existence  required  to  be  created.  Still  less 
was  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  possible. "  He  regards  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  their  attention  was  turned  from  such  efforts, 
to  the  more  profitable  one  of  cultivating  tobacco.  Of  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  a  few  years  later  he  writes  :  "  Possessed  of  security  and  great 
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^  abundance  of  land,  a  free  market  for  their  staple,  and  practically  all  the 
rights  of  an  independent  state,  having  England  for  its  guardian  against 
foreign  oppression  rather  than  its  ruler,  the  colonists  enjoying  all  the 
prosperity  which  a  virgin  soil,  equal  laws  and  general  uniformity  of 
condition  could  bestow,  their  numbers  increased;  the  cottages  were 
filled  with  children,  as  the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At 
Christmas,  1640,  there  were  trading  in  Virginia,  ten  ships  from  London, 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and  seven  from  New  England. 
The  number  of  colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand." 

In  1662  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures,  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  reward  .of  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  given  for  each  pound  of  silk.     It  was  enjoined  , 
upon  every  person  to  plant  mulberry  trees  in  proportion  to  the  number  / 
of  acres  of  land  he  held/    Tan-houses  were  erected,  with  "  curriers  and 

^  shoemakers  attached,"  one  in  each  county,  at  its  own  expense,  at  which 
hides  were  received  at  a  fixed  price  and  shoes  sold  at  rates  prescribed  by 
statute  :  and  to  encourage  the  salt-works  of  Colonel  Scarborough  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  county  was  prohibited. 
Rewards  were  appointed  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
built,  and  all  fees  and  duties  payable  to  such  shipping  were  remitted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  tobacco  by  Cromwell  (1652),^  and  reenacted  at^ 
the  Restoration,  so  embarrassed  this  trade,  that  in  1666  new  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  Manufactures.  Each  county  was  ordered  to  set  up  a 
loom  at  the  public  expense ;  the  rewards  for  silk  were  renewed,  and 
severe  penalties  imposed  for  neglecting  flax,  hemp,  etc.*  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  governor  in  1692,  we  are  informed,  greatly  encouraged  Manu- 
factures ;  in  his  time  fulling-mills  were  set  up  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  he 
also  "  gave  particular  marks  of  his  favor  toward  the  propagation  of 
cotton,  which  since  his  time  has  been  much  neglected."  Of  his  successor 
Governor  Nicholson  (1698),  it  is  complained  that,  "  instead  of  encour- 
aging Manufactures,  he  sent  over  inhuman  and  unreasonable  memorials 
against  them :  viz.  That  while  he  represented  their  tobacco  crops  as 
insufficient,  from  its  low  price,  to  procure  them  clothing,  he  recommended 
Parliament,  "  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  the  plantations  to  make  their  own 
clothing,"  which,  in  other  words,  is  desiring  a  charitable  law  that  the 
planter- shall  go  naked.' 
^  But  manufacturing  enterprise  seems  also  to  have  been  less  congenial 

(1)  Thif  ■e«mt  to  hare  h^tm  tb«  eom-  (S)  Bererlej,  p.  82.  There  ean  be  im 
menoement  of  the  ay  stem  of  interfereoce  doabt  that  the  kjudioioua  policy  of  Oreal 
with  American  trade  and  manufaoturee.  Britain  waa  maoh  inflaenced  by  the  repre« 

(2)  Bereriey  p.  58.  lentationt  of  her  Colonial  goTemora. 
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(o  the  Virginia  colonists  than  to  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  former 
eonUnaed  long  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  England  for  their  clothing 
tad  other  supplies,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  their  great 
staple  Tobacco,  although  not  wanting  in  the  raw  materials,  iron,  flax, 
bemp,  silk,  wool,  leather,  etc.,  which  usually  incite  to  such  undertakings. 

So  great  was  their  dependence,  that  Beverley,  who  published  in  1705, 
reproachfully  laments  the  sad  defection  of  his  countrymen  from  the  habits 
of  industry  which  he  had  commended  in  the  first  settlers,  and  the  in- 
disposition of  the  assemblies  to  give  that  encouragement  which  they  had 
formerly  bestowed.  **  They  have  their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England, 
as  linen,  woolen  and  silk,  hats  and  leather.  Yet  flax  and  hemp  grow 
nowhere  in  the  world  better  than  there.  Their  sheep  yield  good  increase 
and  bear  good  fleeces ;  but  they  shear  them  only  to  cool  them.  The 
mulberry  tree,  whose  leaf  is  the  proper  food  of  the  silkworm,  grows  there 
like  a  weed,  and  silkworms  have  been  observed  to  thrive . extremely  andj 
without  any  hazard.  The  very  furs  that  their  hats  are  made  of  perhaps  go 
first  from  thence ;  and  most  of  their  hides  lie  and  rot,  or  are  made  use  of 
only  for  covering  dry  goods  in  a  leaky  house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides 
with  much  ado  are  tanned  and  made  into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so 
careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't  care  to  buy  them  if  they  can  get 
others ;  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  will 
vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deer  skin.  Nay  they  are  such 
abominable  ill  husbands,  that  though  their  conntry  be  overran  with  wood 
yet  they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  England ;  their  cabinets,  chairs, 
tables,  stools,  chests,  boxes,  cart  wheels  and  all  other  things,  even  so 
much  as  their  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  their 
laziness." 

As  a  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  he  assigns,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  concentration  in  towns,  and  other  causes,  what  was  probably  a 
very  true  one  in  that  case,  that  "  such  Manufactures  are  always  ^eglected 
where  tobacco  bears  any  thing  of  a  price." 

The  Yirginia  colonists  were  essentially  Planters,  and  regarded  com- 
mercial as  well  as  manufacturing  pursnits  as  less  respectable  than  those 
of  agriculture :  hence  their  carrying  trade,r— the  exportation  of  their 
tobacco  and  the  importation  of  their  supplies, — was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  commercial  New  Englanders.  The  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  cheapness  and  jibundance  of  the  land,  enabling  many  to 
acquire  estates  almost  manorial  in  extent,  all  concurred  with  the  native 
tastes  of  the  inhabitants  in  fostering  this  sentiment ;  and  Mannfactures 
have  not  to  this  day  become  so  general  in  that  State  as  in  many  others 
whose  settlement  has  been  much  more  recent. 


CHAPTER   III. 

8HIP-BUILDINa    IN    THE    COLONIES   OF   BfASSAOHUSETTS,    MAINI,    OOHHIO* 
TICUT,   NEW  HAMPSHIRS,   AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  daring  the  first  han- 
dred  years,  to  introduce  the  Manafaetnring  Arts  into  the  oldest  of  tlie 
American  Colonies,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  ansuccessful  enterprise. 
Passing,  however,  to  the  Colonists  whose  advent  npon  these  shores  took 
place  December  22, 1620,  an  event  still  commemorated  in  solemn  festivafc^ 
we  shall  probably  find  some  degree  of  snccess  even  in  their  earlieil 
attempts  in  the  indnstrial  arts.  With  a  sterile  soil  and  a  rugged  climate 
they  early  betook  themselves  to  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  enter« 
prises ;  and  so  successfully,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  % 
useful  art  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  is  not  **  naturalized"  among 
them,  and  scarcely  a  region  of  the  globe  so  remote  or  inaccessible  that 
is  not  familiar  with  the  products  of  their  labor.  Those  efforts,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  a  knowledge  of  them  from  various  sources,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  supply  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, the  abundance  of  timber,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  prepared  for  market,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  it  as  ft 
cheap  and  ready  resource.  For  the  products  of  the  forest  in  every  shape 
there  was  an  ample  demand  at  that  time  in  England,  where  the  timber 
had  already  been  so  wasted  for  the  supply  of  iron- works,  that  as  early  ts 
1581  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  its  use.  The  West  India 
Islands  also  were  ready  to  exchange  their  staple  products  for  pipe-stave% 
hoops  and  lumber,  etc.  Hence  the  first  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  probably  of  others,  sent  to  a 
foreign  market,  were  manufactured  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  the  American  forests. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1623,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
called  the  "Anne,"  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Master,  was  freighted  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  returned  to  England,  her  cargo  consisting  of  Clap-boards^ 
with  a  few  beaver  skins  and  other  furs. 

Limiting  our  researches,  however,  at  present  to  only  one  branch  of 
(36) 
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Indostrj,  in  which  the  prodacts  of  the  forest  were  made  available  in  aid 
of  Commerce,  and  in  which  this  coiintrj  has  since  become  pre-eminent, 
m.,  Smp-BuiLDiNO,  we  find  that  the  first  vessel ,  with  the  exception  of  a 
km  open  boats,  built  by  the  followers  of  De  Soto,  ever  constructed  by 
Europeans  in  this  country,  was  a  Dutch  Yacht,  named  the  "Onre»t,"  or 
"Restless,"  of  38  feet  keel,  44}  feet  long,  lU  feet  wide,  and  16  tons 
harden.  She  was  built  by  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  at  Manhattan  River, 
hi  1614,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  with  four 
others,  arrived  there  that  year  from  Amsterdam.  In  her.  Captain  Hen- 
drickson,  in  August,  1616,  discovered  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  explored 
nearly  the  whole  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Holland ;  and  having  presented  a  finely  executed 
■ap  of  the  coast,  he  asked  a  grant  of  the  country,  which  was  not  con* 
ceded  however.  During  the  same  year  (1614),  Captain  John  Smith  sailed 
Hw** North  Virginia"  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys,  to 
■ake  experiments  upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  Shey  reached  the  island 
MoDsbigan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  latitude  43°  30',  in  April,  where 
thej  made  some  attempt  at  the  whaling  business ;  but  failing  iu  that,  they 
built  9even  boaU,  in  which  thirty-seven  men  made  a  very  soccessful  fishing 
voyage.  Thus  the  first  humble  attempt  at  the  fishing  business  was  made 
u  American  bottoms.  « 

1.  Ship-Btjildino  IN  Plymouth. — In  1624,  within  four  years  after  the 
knding,  the  Colony  at  Plymouth  received  an  accession  of  a  carpenter  and 
i  salt-maker,  sent  out  by  the  Company.  Of  the  former,  Governor  Brad- 
ford says,  "He  quickly  builds  two  very  good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a 
great  and  strong  lighter,  and  had  hewn  timber  for  Ketches  (a  much  larger 
description  of  Tessel),  but  this  spoilt;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  season,  he 
fUls  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  our  great  loss  and  sorrow."  The  salt-maker 
—for  whom  the  lighter  appears  to  have  been  built — selected  a  site  and 
erected  a  building,  and  made  an  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  for  the 
ishery,  first  at  Cape  Ann,  and  the  next  year  at  Cape  Cod,  both  of  which 
essays  were,  through  his  ignorance  and  self-will,  unsuccessful. 

At  Monamet,  now  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod,  whither  the  settlers  re- 
■Ofed  about  that  time,  a  pinnace  was  built  by  the  Plymouth  people  in  1 627, 
fcr  the  purpose  of  fishing.  But  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  constructed 
there,  was  a  bark  built  by  snbscription  in  1641.  She  was  of  about  fifty 
tool  harden,  and  was  estimated  to  cost  two  hondred  pounds.  It  appears 
by  the  records, ^f  Plymouth,  there  were  thirteen  proprietors,  of  whom 
William  Paddy,  William  Hanburry,  and  John  Barnes,  owned  each  one- 
eighth  part,  and  William  Bradford,  John  Jenny,  John  Atwood,  ^amnei 
Hicks,  GFeorge  Bower,  John  Cook,  Samuel  Jenny,  Thomas  Willcts, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  Edward  Bangs,  each  one-sixteenth  part 
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The  bailding  of  this  vessel,  though  small,  it  has  been  trnlj  remarked, 
''  was  an  undertaking  at  that  period  of  exigency  and  priration,  surpassing 
the  equipment  of  a  Canton  or  Northwest  Ship  with  our  means  at  the 
present  day.''(l)  John  Drew,  from  Wales,  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  as 
early  as  1660,  is  beliered  to  have  been  a  ship-carpenter ;  and  a  number 
of  his  descendants,  in  that  and  other  towns,  pursued  the  business — one  of 
them  at  Halifax,  on  the  Winetuxet,  a  small  branch  of  Taunton  River. 

2.  SHip-BUiLDiNa  IN  Massachusetts. — In  the  records  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  is  stated,  April  17,  1629,  that 
'they  had  ''six  shipwrights,  of  whom  Robert  Molton  is  chief";  and  in 
May  following  it  was  recorded  that  provision  had  been  sent  over  "  for 
bailding  ships,  as  pitch,  tar,  okum,  tools,  etc.,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  honse  for  snch  stores,  to  make  an  inventory  of  them,  and  to 
give  Molten  the  charge  of  the  whole.  Fishing  vessels  were  to  be  built 
vOn  shares.  The  first  vessel  ever  built  in  Massachusetts — Plymouth  being 
then  a  separate  colony — was  a  bark  launched  at  Mystic  (now  Medford) 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1631,  and  named  by  Governor  Winthrop,  to  Whom 
she  belonged,  "  The  Blessing  of  the  Bay."  In  the  course  of  the  season 
this  vessel  made  several  coasting  trips,  and  soon  after  visited  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Winthrop  says,  the  sailors  were 
surprised  at  seeing,  at  Long  Island,  Indian  canoes  of  great  size.  Some 
of  these  specimens  of  aboriginal  boat  building  were  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  persons.  The  natives  were  no  doubt  equally  amazed  at  the  pro* 
portions  and  novel  architecture  of  the  largest  vessel,  probably,  that  had 
yet  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Another  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
called  the  ''  Rebecca,"  was  built  in  1633  at  Medford,  where  Mr.  Cradoek, 
the  first  governor  chosen  by  the  Company,  had. a  shipyard.  A  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  built  at  Marblehead  by  the  people  of 
Salem  in  1636. 

The  business  appears  to  have  received  its  first  impulse  about  this  time 
from  the  same  cause  which  threw  the  colonists  upon  their  own  resources 
for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  had  been  hitherto 
supplied  with  all  but  their  com  and  fish,  by  the  many  emigrant  ships 
which  had  yearly  added  to  their  numbers.  A  suspension  of  this  emigra- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  diminished 
intercourse  caused  thereby  left  them  dependent  on  mercantile  enterprise 
alone,  which  the  state  of  navigation  then  rendered  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme. *'  The  general  fear,"  says  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
''of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone,  and  that 
things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping 

(1)  L  Mam.  Hiit  CoU.,  i.  278. 
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of  our  own ;  for  which  end  Mr.  Peter,  being  a  man  of  Tery  public  spirit 
and  singnlar  acti?ity  for  all  occasions,  procured  some  to  join  for  building 
a  ship  at  Salem  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
stirred  np  by  his  example,  set  upon  the  building  another  at  Boston  of  one 
hdndred  and  fifty  tons.  The  work  was  hard  to  accomplish  for  want  of 
money,  etc. ;  but  our  shipwrights  ware  content  to  take  such  pay  as  the 
eountry  could  make."    Com  was  that  year  made  a  legal  tender  for  debt 

He  speaks  in  another  place  of  the  Trial,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons,  probably  the  vessel  alluded  to  above,  as  the  first  ship  built  at 
Boston.  She  sailed  for  Bilboa  on  4th  June,  1642,  with  Thomas  Graves 
as  master,  laden  with  fish,  ''  which  she  sold  there  at  a  good  rate,  and 
from  thence  she  freighted  to  Malaga,  and  arrived  there  this  day  (March 
23,  1643,  O.  S.)  laden  with  wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  and  wool,  which  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  country  and  gave  encouragement  to  trade. "  Thus 
early  began  the  circuitous  and  profitable  trade  to  distant  ports,  in  which 
colonial  vessels,  at  no  remote  period,  bore  so  prominent  a  share. 

In  1642  five  other  vessels,  all  of  considerable  size,  were  built  at  Boston, 
Plymouth,  Dorchester,  and  Salem ;  and  in  1644,  two  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  tons  respectively,  were  built  at  Cambridge  and' 
Boston,  which  sailed  for  the  Canaries  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  etc.     A  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons  was  built  at  Boston  in  1646. 

"New  England's  First  Fruits,"  a  work  published  in  London,  in  1643, 
thus  refers  to  the  subject:  "Besides  boats,  shallops,  hoyes,  lighters,  pin- 
naces, we  are  in  a  way  of  building  ships  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  four  hundred  tonne :  five  of  them  are  already  at  sea,  many 
more  in  hand  at  this  present. '' 

In  October,  1641,  the  Court  enacted  that,  "  Whereas,  the  country  is 
sow  in  hand  with  the  building  of  ships,  which  is  a  business  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  suitable  care  is  been  taken 
that  it  will  be  well  performed,  according  to  the  commendable  course  of 
England  and  other  places,  it  is  therefore  ordered  surveyors  be  appointed 
to  examine  any  ship  built,  and  her  work,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art.'' 

A  ship  was  that  year  built  at  the  Point,  now  called  Warren  Bridge 
Avenue,  by  Francis  Willoughby,  afterward  Deputy  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  a  merchant,  and  did  much  to  improve  Boston  by  building 
wharves  and  in  other  ways. 

In  May,  1644,  the  Assembly  granted  the  ship-builders  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, which  states  that:  "For  the  better  building  of  shipping,  it 
is  ordered  that  there  be  a  company  of  that  trade,  according  to  the  manner 
of  other  places,  with  power  to  regulate  building  of  ships,  and  to  make 
such  orders  and  laws  among  themselves  as  may  conduce  to  the  public 
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good."  Sach  a  charter  seems  to  admit  a  sufficientlj  liberal  interpretation. 
Captain  Johnson  says,  in  1647 :  "  Many  a  fair  ship  had  her  framing  and 
finishing  here,  besides  lesser  vessels,  barques  and  ketches ;  many  a  master^ 
besides  common  seamen,  had  their  first  learning  in  this  colony.  Boston, 
Charleston,  Salem^  Ipswich,  etc.,  onr  maritime  towns,  began  to  increase 
ronndly,  especially  Boston — the  ^ich,  of  a  poor  coantry  Tillage,  in 
twice  seven  years  is  become  like  unto  a  small  city. " 

"  The  people  of  New  England  at  this  time,"  says  Hnbbard,  A.  D. 
1646->51,  ''began  to  fionrish  much  in  bnilding  ships  and  traflScking 
abroad,  and  had  prospered  very  well  in  these  affairs,  and  possibly  began 
too  soon  to  seek  great  things  for  themselves ;  however,  that  they  might 
not  be  exalted  overmuch  in  things  of  that  rtature,  many  afflictive  dis* 
pensations  were  ordered  to  them  in  this  Instre,  which  proved  a  day  of 
great  rebnke  to  New  England ;  for  the  first  news  they  heard  from  Europe 
in  the  year  1646,  was  the  doleful  report  of  two  of  their  ships,  that  were 
wrecked  the  winter  before  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  one  of  which  waa 
built  in  the  country  the  former  year  by  Captain  Hawkins,  a  shipwright 
of  London,  who  had  lived  divers  years  in  the  country  before,  and  bad 
with  others  been  encouraged  to  fall  upon  such  dealing^  as  he  had  formerly 
been  acquainted  with.  At  the  last  he  had  built  a  stately  ship  at  Boston, 
of  four  hundred  ton  and  upward,  and  had  set  her  out  with  great  oma* 
ment  of  carving  and  painting,  and  with  much  strength  of  ordnance.  The 
first  time  she  was  rigged  out  for  the  sea  was  the  23d  of  November,  1645, 
when  they  set  sail  for  Malaga  with  another  ship  in  her  company,  whereof 
Mr.  Karman  was  master."  He  then  gives  a  narrative  of  her  loss  at  sea 
with  nineteen  persons  on  board.  Another  ship  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  built  at  Cambridge,  and  which  sailed  the  same  year  for  the 
Canaries,  he  tells  us,  was  "  set  upon"  by  an  Irish  man-of-war  with  seventy 
men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  New  Ehgland  ship  having  but 
thirty  men  and  fourteen  pieces ;  the  latter  got  off  with  the  loss  of  two 
men.  This  action  Mr.  Cooper  regards  as  the  first  regular  naval  combat 
in  which  any  American  vessel  is  known  to  have  been  engaged.  Another 
vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  built  at  New  Haven,  was  lost  the  same  year, 
with  seventy  persons  and  a  cargo  of  wheat 

By  papers  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  King  Charles  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1665,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  then  had  the  following 
ships  and  tonnage,  viz.:  about  eighty  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  about 
forty  from  forty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  ships  above  one 
hundred  tons,  msking  in  all  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail. 

In  October,  166T,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  received 
information  **that  divers  unskillful  persons  pretending  to  be  shipwrights, 
do  build  ships  and  other  vessels  in  several  parts  of  this  country,  which 
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are  very  defective,  both  of  matter  and  form,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
merchaDta  and  owners  and  the  danger  of  many  men's  lives  at  sea,"  ordered 
a  eommittee  of  five  (one  of  whom  was  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  cited 
on  the  last  page)  to  draw  up  and  present  suitable  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  bosiness. 

On  the  same  occasion  an  order  was  made  to  encourage  the  building  of 
a  dry  dock,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  any  person  who  should  under- 
take th^  constniction  of  such  a  dock  in  a  suitable  place  in  Boston  or 
Charleatown,  fit  to  take  in  a  ship  of  ^hree  hundred  tons,  should  have 
liberty  to  do  so  with  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  for  fifteen  years.  In 
April,  1668,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  extended  to  twenty-one 
years  to  the  person  who  should  build  and  keep  a  dock  in  repair. 

The  Court  in  May,  1667,  laid  a  tonnagi  duty  of  half  a  pound  of  gun-, 
powder,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  per  ton  on  all  ships  and  vessels  above 
twenty  tons  burden,  not  belonging  within  the  jurisdiction  or  principally 
owned  within  it.    The  duty  was  levied  on  every  voyage  and  was  chiefly 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  fort.(l) 

Id  Dec,  1673,  the  ship  Anthony  and  a  ketch,  were  ordered  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  and  the  vessels  of  the  province,  some  of 
which  bad  been  taken  by  the  pirates  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  energy  with  which  this  business  was  prosecuted 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  earliest  period,  it  is  mentioned  that  upon  the 
North  River,  crooked,  narrow,  and  shallow  at  low  water,  ships  were 
built  of  the  size  of  three  and  four  hundred  tons  thronghout  its  whole 
course.  Scituale,  at  its  mouth,  was  long  noted  for  its  Ship-building. 
Xn  early  chronologist  believes  the  art  of  Ship-building,  so  early  estab- 
lished at  North  River  and  Boston,  may  be  traced  to  the  dock-yards  of 
Chatham  on  the  Med  way.  In  1666,  Edward  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  a 
shipwright  from  Chatham,  in  Kent,  purchased  a  plantation  at  Scituate, 
where  he  commenced  the  business.  Edwabd  and  Michael  Wanton, 
the  former  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  several  governors  of  Rhode 
Island,  whither  he  subsequently  removed,  carried  on  Ship-building  at 
Scituate  as  early  at  least  as  1670.  The  barque  Adventure,  of  forty  tons, 
owned  by  the  people  of  Scituate  and  Marshfield,  in  1681  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  The  fishery  then,  as  well  as  later,  greatly  stimulated 
this  department  of  industry.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  declared  by  an  intelligent  writer  to  be  of  more  value  to  Massachu- 
setts than  would  be  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon.  This  business  was 
actively  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scituate.  They  had  in  1770  over 
thirty  sail  of  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishery.     From  Forster's  Ship-yard 

(1)  Reeordi  of  Got.  and  Company,  toL  It.,  pp.  891,  344,  673. 
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upon  the  Scitnate  side  of  the  riTer,  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  were  tnmed 
out.  The  aggregate  of  the  tonnage  of  sliip-rigged  vessels  bnilt  there  in 
the  last  centnrj  would,  if  known,  be  a  considerable  item  in  the  domestic 
tonnage  of  Massachusetts. 

Salem,  so  early  incited  to  the  same  branches  of  industry  by  Mr.  Peters, 
long  prosecuted  Ship-building  with  great  enterprise.  Hardy's  Gove,  on 
South  River,  was  in » 1677  a  principal  locality  for  that  business.  The 
shipping  of  that  and  other  towns  suffered  much  by  the  Indians 'at  this 
time.  They  captured  in  16tt  about  fifteen  Ketches  belonging  to  Salem. 
A  prominent  ship-builder  in  the  town  in  1690  was  Richard  Hollino- 
WORTH,  who  owned  the  property  now  or  recently  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hawthorne  family.  Boston  and  Salem  together,  in  1735,  owned  about 
25,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  reputation  of  Salem  for  commercial  enter- 
prise  was  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  second  only  to  that  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  previous  to  1721  it  cleared  yearly  about  80  vessels  on 
foreign  voyages,  and  in  1748  about  130. 

The  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  seamen,  among  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  the  Derbys,  gave  ample  em- 
ployment to  her  ship-yards.  A  marine  society  was  formed  there  in  1766,  v 
and  incorporated  in  1771.  This  town  has  also  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced from  the  bosom  of  that  adventurous  class  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, Nathaniel  Bowditoh,  to  whom  the  ship-owners,  merchants, 
and  mariners  of  Europe  and  America  are  more  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property  than  to  any  other  man  this  country  has  produced. 
While  he  was  himself  a  mariner,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  those  who  ''  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,''  he  prepared  with 
marvelous  accuracy  his  Practical  Navigator,  which,  as  the  London 
AihencBum  has  observed,  ''  goes  both  in  American  and  British  craft  over 
every  sea  of  the  globe,  and  is  probably  the  best  work  of  the  sort  ever 
published." 

Newburyport  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
its  Ship-building,  as  well  as  its  commerce.  Its  vessels  were  in  repute  in 
Great  Britain  no  less  than  throughout  the  Colonies.  It  appears  by  the 
Town  Records  that  Ezra  Cottle  commenced  Ship-building  near  the  foot 
of  Federal  street  in  that  town  as  early  as  1698.  In  1723  the  same  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  the  locality  known  as  Thorla's  Bridge.  The  town 
was  noted  for  the  number  of  vessels  yearly  turned  out  from  its  ship-yards. 
The  business  declined  considerably  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Continental  frigates  Boston  and  Hancock  were  built  there, 
besides  many  large  private  armed  vessels  during  the  war.  In  1772  ninety 
vessels  were  built  there;  in  1788  only  three.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
verses which  overtook  all  commercial  towns  during  that  period,  New- 
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borj  in  1790  owned  ofiarly  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  which,  in  the  next 
sixteen  years,  was  increased  to  31,974  tons.  Its  reputation  in  this  branch 
is  still  maintained.  \ 

New  Bedford  was  famous  in  Ship-bnilding  long  before  the  Revolution, 
and  although  it  suffered  damage  in  1778  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £109,000, 
it  early  recovered  its  enter])rise.  The  villages  of  Westport,  Rochester, 
Wareham,  and  Dartmouth,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were  little  more  than 
shipyards,  and,  with  the  town  itself,  were  engaged  in  supplying  vessels 
and  boats  for  the  several  branches  of  the  fishery  in  which  its  mariners 
w«re  engaged.  The  God,  Mackerel,  and  particularly  the  Whale  Fishery, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  the  Ship-building  interests  of 
the  Colonies. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  this  was  the  principal  fish-producing 
country  of  the  world.  The  whale  fishery  was  a  means  of  bringing  into 
service  a  larger  class  of  vessels  than  had  been  previously  constructed. 
This  industry  had  been  carried  on  in  boats  near  our  shores  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  in  1690  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Nantucket.  After  the  '*  shore  whaling"  began  to  fail, 
in  aged  man,  concerned  for  the  future  interests  of  the  class,  pointed  to 
the  ocean,  and  prophetically  exclaimed,  ''There  is  a  green  pasture,  where 
our  children's  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread."  The  people  of  Nan- 
tucket, with  those  of  New  Bedford,  who  were  from  the  same  stock,  were 
the  first  to  push  that  arduous  enterprise  among  the  denizens  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  It  was  the  school  in  which  American  seamen  acqoired 
that  maritime  skill  which  has  covered  the  ocean  with  our  merehsmt 
fleets. 

Salisbury^  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  Newbnryport,  was  from  aa 
early  day  a  principal  Ship-building  station,  in  which  busiueat  it  coadcaei 
active  until  the  Revolution.  A  frigate  of  thirty-two  gum,  kwaehed  at 
Salisbury  about  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Copt' res  with 
France  in  1778,  and  fronr  that  circumstance  named  the  **JtTKTg."  wia 
the  favorite  of  the  Navy  and  the  American  people  durisg  1 
of  the  war,  filling  the  place  in  the  public  regard  afterwanl 
the  "Constitution"  frigate.  She  was  a  beautiful 
sailer,  and  after  the  war  was  converted  into  an  East  I 

In  addition  to  Boston,  and  the  other  places  we  bava 
ness  was  actively  prosecuted  in  colonial  times  at  Medfwd, 
commenced,  and  at  Charlestown,  Ipswich,  HaverUOp  aai 
plaeea,  in  which  it  is  still  conducted.     Some  of  Ihtmeanuiti 
greater  extent  than  they  have  done  since  that  taift*    la  Me 
of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk,  the  busine« 
riderable  one. 
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3.  Ship-Buildino  in  thb  Disteict  of  Mains. — In  Maine,  then  and 
long  after  a  district  of  Massachnsetts,  npon  the  numerous  bays,  coves, 
and  streams  near  the  seaboard,  in  localities  now  destitute  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  timber  formerly  so  abundant,  Ship-building  was  com- 
menced  with  energy  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country.     It 
was  begun  there  some  time  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  Massachusetts 
of  a  right  to  the  territory  by  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  1677. 
Captain  John  Sboth,  the  hero  of  Virginia,  visited  the  coast  in  1614  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  fishing,  and  at  the  island  of  Monhegan,  in 
Lincoln  County,  erected  dwellings  and  built  a  number  of  fishing  boats. 
There,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  New  England  provinces,  the  fishery  was 
the  principal  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  many  towns,  and  a  source  of 
profit  and  even  wealth  to  many  early  settlers.     It  was  the  great  means 
of  fostering  the  Ship-building  interests.     Next  to  these,  the  conversion 
of  the  abundant  timber  which  densely  clothed  the  banks  of  all  the  eastern 
rivers  furnished   the   most  profitable  return  for  labor.     Timber,  con- 
verted into  masting,  lumber,  staves,  shingles,  and  other  merchantable 
forms,  by  axemen  and  numerous  saw-mills,  was  floated  to  the  tide-waters, 
where  vessels  were  built  to  convey  it  along  with  their  fish  to  England, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreign  and 
domestic  ports,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactureB  of  Europe,  salt, 
wines,  and  tropical  products,  or  provisions  f^om  the  Southern  Colonies. 
The  vessels  were  often  sold  in  foreign  ports  after  the  discharge  of  their 
cargoes,  the  great  cheapness  with  which  they  were  constructed  enabling 
their  owners  to  do  so  at  a  good  profit,  and  at  a  less  price  than  those 
built  in  other  countries.     These  branches  of  industry  combined,  consti- 
tuted for  two  hundred  years  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Maine  and  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  enlivened  with  enterprise  many 
places  in  which  the  hum  of  the  factory  has  succeeded  to  the  ring  of  tho 
axe  or  the  clatter  of  the  saw-mill,  and  others  still  which  are  now  the  sites 
of  flourishing  cities. 

Pemaquid  Pointy  twelve  miles  north  of  Monhegan,  was  an  early  fish- 
ing station,  much  frequented  by  the  English  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Maine,  at  which  Ship-building  was  also  carried  on.  At  this  place  was 
born,  in  1650,  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  first  Royal  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commenced  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  Ship-building  Art.  On  the  completion  of  his  service  he  worked  at 
the  trade  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  it  on  bis 
own  account  on  the  Sheepscote  River,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  where  be 
built  a  ship  for  merchants  in  Boston.  He  afterward  abandoned  the 
business  for  a  maritime  life,  and  was  knighted  by  James  the  Second 
in  consideration  of  his  having,  in  1687,  successfully  conducted  an  expedi- 
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tioQ  in  Kmidi  of  a  SpaniBh  wreck  rank  near  Hispaniok,  from  which 
property  to  the  valae  of  £300,000  was  recovered.  This  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fotore  wealth,  although  it  is  said  his  generosity  allowed  him 
to  receive  oolj  £16,000  as  his  own  share.  He  was  afterward  conspicuoos 
ia  the  affairs  of  the  New  England  provinces. 

At  KiUery  Pointy  on  the  Piscataqna,  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the 
ddesi  corporate  town  in  the  State,  Ship-building  was  also  successfully 
eoodncted  at  a  very  early  period.  This  place,  in  1696,  gave  birth  to 
another  distinguished  Provincial,  Sib  Wiluam  Pkppebsll^  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Mass.,  who  was  also  long  identiOed  with  the  fishing  and  ship- 
building  industry  of  the  province.  His  father,  William  Pepperell,  a 
satire  of  Tavistock,  near  Exeter,  in  Cornwall,  England,  while  a  young 
aao  in  humble  circumstances,  came  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  nine  miles 
soath  of  Kittery,  in  1675,  in  a  fishing  vessel,  that  place  being  celebrated 
for  producing  the  delicate  dunfiah,  which  sell  much  higher  than  cod. 
After  four  or  five  years  spent  in  the  business,  he  removed  to  Kittery,  and 
joarried  the  daughter  of  an  old  ship-builder,  John  Bray,  who  conducted 
the  ship  and  boat-building  business  largely  after  the  conclusion  of  King 
Philip's  war  had  rendered  property  more  safe.  The  Pepperells  also  built 
jnaoy  vessels  for  themselves  and  others,  and  had,  at  times,  over  one  hun- 
dred sail  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  either  manned  by  them  or  let 
00  shares,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  they  traded  largely  with  southern 
portSL  The  elder  Colonel  Pepperell,  died  in  lt34,  after  having  filled 
leveral  offices,  civil.  Judicial  and  military.  His  operations  at  an  early 
period  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  other  rivers  than  the  Piscataqna, 
and  vessels  were  built  for  him  at  Saco,  where  he  afterward  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land,  now  covered  by  the  factories  and  improvements  of  that 
place.  A  letter  from  him  to  Captain  John  Hill,  Commander  of  the  Fort 
at  Saco,  in  November,  1696,  the  year  in  which  his  son,  Sir  William,  was 
bom,  exhibits  the  energy  of  the  man,  a  needful  virtue  in  those  perilous 
days,  and  illustrates  the  customs  of  the  times  among  ship-bnilders.(l) 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  French  war.  Ship-building  had  been 
active  and  profitable  in  Maine,  and  large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
stocks,  as  well  as  throughout  New  Enghind  generally.  The  several  colonies 

(I)  **  8ii^--With  mach  trouble  I  hftre  gotten  leare  immediatelj.     Bat  I  shall  leare  it  to 

■en  ftnd  tent  for  tb«  Sloop,  and  desire  70a  your  management,  and  desire  yon  to  hasten 

to  deepateh  them  with  all  speed ;  for,  if  all  them  day  and  night;  for,  sir,  it  will  be  dan- 

thiaga  be  ready,  they  may  be  fitted  to  leare  gerous  tarrying  there,  on  account  of  hostile 

ia  two  days  as  well  as  in  seven  years.     If  sarages  in  the  vicinity;  and  it  will  be  very 

yon  and  the  Carpenter  think  it  convenient,  expensive  to  keep  the  men  upon  pay.     I 

and  the  groond  baa  not  too  mach  descent,  send  you  a  barrel  of  rum,  and  there  is  a  cask 

I  think  it  may  be  safe  and  better  to  bend  of  wine  to  launch  with." 
her  taila  before  yon  laanoh  her,  so  as  to 
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of  New  England  had  in  1741,  aboot  one  thousand  sail  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  nearlj  the  whole  of  which  was  probably  of  home  constrQction,  as 
vessels  were  frequently  built  for  English  and  foreign  merchants.  After 
the  peace  it  revived  again,  and  the  ship-yards  of  Maine  turned  out  great 
numbers  of  the  new  class  of  vessels,  called  Schooners,  which  were  found 
particularly  useful  in  fishing,  one  of  them  being  worth,  in  the  cod-fishing, 
two  of  the  shallops  in  use  before  their  introduction.  The  small  vessels 
built  for  this  service  were  in  great  demand.  They  were  constructed  not 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  in  the  numerous  coves  along 
the  seaboard,  but  far  up  the  smaller  tributary  streams  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  to 
which  they  were  drawn  on  sledges  in  the  winter  season.  They  were  not 
nnfrequently  built  two  or  three  miles  from  the  water,  and  as  timber  became 
scarcer,  were  occasionally  framed  several  miles  inland,  and  then  taken  apart 
and  transported  to  the  water-side,  where  they  were  reconstructed  and 
launched. 

In  addition  to  Pemaquid  and  Kittery,  which  included  the  two  Ber- 
wicks  and  Elliot,  the  towns  of  Wiscasset,  Warren,  Portland,  or  Falmo%tb, 
and  other  places  on  the  Casco  and  Penobscot  Bays,  on  the  Kennebec, 
Saco,  St  George's,  and  more  eastern  rivers,  became  early  engaged  in  this 
business.  Bath,  Bangor,  Brunswick,  and  other  extreme  eastern  townn^ 
now  so  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building,  were  settled  at  a  date  con* 
siderably  later,  and  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  it  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  Bath,  which  has  now  a  registered  tonnage 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  was  first  permanently  settled  in  1756. 
Bangor,  settled  in  1769,  had  in  1790  only  160  inhabitants.  The  vast 
lumber  trade  and«other  business  of  this  town  now  eniploys  between  two 
and  three  thousand  sail  of  vessels  annually.  A  large  part  of  Falmouth, 
including  Portland,  was  burned  by  an  English  frigate  in  1775.  Ship- 
building has  long  been  an  important  business  of  the  place.  In  1785,  the 
two  towns  owned  5341  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  1628  tons 
in  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,  amounting  altogether  to  6969  tons. 
The  tonnage  registered  at  that  port  in  1795,  was  13,798.  Wiscasset 
employed,  in  1789,  thirty-five  vessels  of  2090  tons,  and  in  1795,  registered 
102  vessels  of  9944  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Ships  were  built  at  this  period  on  the  rivers  of  Maine,  acpoiffing  to  M. 
de  Rochefaucault,  for  about  $26.50  per  ton,  or  $33.50  all  things  supplied, 
and  were  sold  in  Boston  for  $40  to  $43  per  ton.  The  tonnage  of  Maine 
has  always  been  large  in  proportion  to  her  population.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  87,390  tons.  The  yearly  returns  of  new 
tonnage  for  that  State,  now  nearly  equals  one-third  that  of  the  whole 
Union. 


JOHN  PIOK — OALItO  SHIPS.  4T 

One  of  the  mo8t  eminent  ship-builders  in  the  Colonies  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  ReFolntion,  and  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  apply  the 
principles  of  science  in  the  draughting  and  modeling  of  ships,  was  John 
Pick,  of  Boston.  Peck  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  most  scientific,  as  well 
as  the  most  successful  naval  architect  which  the  United  States  had  then 
produced."  The  ships  built  by  him  were  so  superior  to  any  then  known, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  he  was  employed  to 
build  some  of  their  ships  of  war.  Bat  his  talents  did  not  bring  him  that 
pecuniary  reward  which  all  who  knew  the  superiority  of  his  skill,  have 
admitted  was  his  due. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Peck  as  a  Marine  Architect,  in  combining  the  great 
essentials  of  stability,  capacity  and  swiftness,  was  admitted  by  intelligent 
foreigners.  The  Belisarius,  the  Hazard,  and  the  Rattlesnake,  constructed 
by  him,  were  known  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  for  their  fast  sailing, 
a  quality  to  which  the  American  cruisers  owed  tlleir  efficiency  more  than 
any  other.  They  were  also  said  to  carry  more  than  others  of  the  same 
class.  It  was  a  common  remark  at  that  period,  that  **  to  have  a  perfect 
vessel,  it  must  have  a  Boston  bottom  and  Philadelphia  sides." 

In  the  year  16t6,  just  a  ofnturj  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  following  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
and  then  belonged  to  that  neighborhood,  viz. : 

30  vessels  between  100  and  250  tons. 
200      "  "  60    "    100     ** 

200       "  "  80    "      60     " 

300       "  "  6    "      10     " 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Colony,  thirty  Master  Shipwrights.  (1) 
The  trade  of  Massachusetts  in  1717,  employed  3493  sailors,  and  492 
ships  whose  tonnage  amounted  26,406.  In  1781,  there  were  600  sail  of 
ships,  and  sloops  of  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  burden,  engaged  in  the 
same  commerce  one  half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  From  five  to  six 
thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  employed  in  these  branches  was 
chiefly  home  built  The  ship-yards  at  that  date  were  actively  employed, 
and  many  vessels  were  sold  in  foreign  ports. 

Dr.  Douglass  has  the  following  observations  on  New  England  Ship- 
building about  the  year  1746.  "  In  New  England  Ship-building,  a  vessel 
fitted  to  sea,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  a  profit  to  the  country,  the  other 
third  is  iron,  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  small  stores,  from  Great  Britain. 
The  ships  built  in  Boston,  exceed  all  of  other  building  yards,  the  many 

(1)2  MftM.  Hilt  ColL  Tol.  X.  p.  163 ;  Hutchinson,  Mass.,  Cooper's  Hist  U.  S.  Nayj 
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merchants  and  ship-masters,  good  connoisseurs,  transiently  inspect  them ; 
every  bad  piece  of  timber,  or  length  of  plank  is  censured.  In  Newberry, 
where  they  are  not  mach  inspected,  the  builders  act  at  pleasure,  and  as 
the  contracts  are  generally  to  be  paid  in  goods,  they  boild  accordingly ; 

thus  a  noted  builder,  T.  W.,  jocosely  said  '  that  he  had  built  for a 

calicoe  ship.'  The  other  country  building  places  are  still  worse,  particu- 
larly North  River,  where,  instead  of  what  is  reckoned  ship-timber,  they 
use  forest  wood  of  any  sort ;  these  vessels,  with  repairs,  last  only  two  or 
three  voyages,  and  are  designed  as  a  bite  upon  ship-buyers  at  home."  In ' 
relation  to  the  business  in  Boston,  he  afterward  remarks:  "Ship-building 
is  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  our  trade  and  manufacture.  It  employs 
and  maintains  about  thirty  several  denominations  of  tradesmen  and  arti* 
ficers ;  but  as  in  all  other  articles,  so  in  this,  more  particularly,  for  a  few 
late  years,  this  country  has  the  symptoms  of  a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expres* 
sion)  consumption,  nof  so  desperate  but  by  the  administration  of  a  skillful 
physician  it  may  recover  an  athletic  state  of  health,  sublata  causa  tolliiur 
effeclus.  I  shall  illustrate  the  gradual  decay  of  Ship-building,  by  the 
Ship-building  in  Boston,  meaning  top-sail  vessels. 

Anno  1738  on  the  stocks  41  vessels  of  6,324  tons. 
"     1743  "  30 

"     1746  "  20 

"     1749  "  15      "  2.450  tons." 

In  1769,  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  at  Boston,  built  new 
vessels  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven.  Their  registered 
tonnage,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  barrels  of  flour  to  a  ton,  and 
was  always  below  the  real  tonnage,  was  eight  thousand  and  thirteen  tons. 
The  amount  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  Colony,  and  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  collectively,  which  were  the  next  four  in  amount 
The  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  making  an  addition  of  one- fifth  to  the 
registered  amount,  according  to  the  official  direction,  was  about  seventy 
tons,  which  was  below  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  real  tonnage  is  believed  to  have  been  one-third  higher  than 
the  registered,  which  would  give  a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  new 
shipping  for  that  year.  The  tonnage  returned  in  that  year  for  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  was  more  than  half  that  of  all  the  Colonies 
now  in  the  Union,  a  proportion  which  was  preserved  by  these  provinces 
in  the  two  years  following. 

The  shipping  cleared  from  the  province  in  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1771,  was  70,284  tons,  and  the  amount  entered  was  65,271,  the  outward 
exceeding  the  inward  by  5,013  tons,  partly  made  up  of  shipping  built  for 
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lale,  of  which  New  England  at  this  period,  aannaDj  sold  aboot  fifty 
As  a  branch  of  her  manofactares,  the  bailding  of  ships  for  sale  was  alwajs 
a  considerable  soorce  of  profit  and  emplojmeBt  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  predicted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  1783,  that  the  bcsineas  wonld  be  at 
aa  end,  after  the  separation  of  the  Colonies,  if  England,  which  had  alwaji 
been  a  principal  castomer,  ceased  to  take  American  shipping.  Upoki 
tbe  reTiyal  of  commerce,  however,  after  the  organization  of  the  CrOTem- 
ment  nnder  the  present  Constitution,  and  the  imposition  of  tonnage  and 
other  discriminating  duties,  the  badness  extended  with  greater  rapidity 
than  before  the  war.  The  tonnage  returned  by  the  State,  for  the  year 
ending  March  4, 1791,  of  which  we  are  unable  to  g^Te  the  precise  amount, 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tench  Coze,  in  his  renew  of  Lord  Sheffield's  obserra* 
tions,  to  have  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and 
1771,  as  given  in  his  Lordship's  tables,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons.  The  district  of  Maine  alone,  in  the  eighteen  months 
preceding  December  31,  1792,  built  15,476  tons,  although  the  returns 
were  incomplete  for  that  section. 

4.  Smp-BUiLDiNQ  IN  Connecticut. — ^The  earliest  mention  we  have  met 
with  of  Ship-building  in  Connecticut  is  in  1640,  when  the  General  Court 
declared :  "  It  is  thought  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  cotten  xcooll  be  sett  nppon  and  at- 
tempted, and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the  Goveroor 
that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing  ana 
Betting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc."  It  is  probable  that 
the  vessel  was  finished  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose  named ;  for, 
more  than  two  years  after,  in  accordance  with  the  Courtis  order,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  several  towns  had 
agreed  upon  the  pl'oportion  of  the  *' cotten  wooll"  that  each  should 
take  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  contingent  for  Hartford  was  £200  worth. 
In  the  same  year  (1642)  the  court  appointed  ''Persons  to  take  the  ac- 
count of  what  the  several  towns  will  disburse  toward  the  building  of  ^ 
shippe,  and  (if  feasible)  they  have  power  to  engage  workmen  and  to 
carry  on  the  work."  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  hemp-seed  should 
be  sown,  or  sold  to  those  who  wonld  sow — *'  For  the  better  furnishing 
the  River  with  cordage  towards  the  rigging  of  shipps."  In  1666,  by 
the  same  authority,  all  vessels  upon  tbe  stocks  were  exempted  from 
taxations  in  that  colony."  (1) 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  vessel  at  Rhode  Island  for  the  New 
Haven  Colony  in  1646,  which  was  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  v6yage,  the 

(1)  Colonial  Recordt,  toL  1,  pp.  59,  79 ;  vol.  2,  p.  255. 
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united  Colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  bnilt  and  equipped  a  vessel 
carrying  ten  guns  and  fortj  men  to  cmise  on  Long  Island  Sound,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter.  This  Mr. 
Cooper  considers  to  have  been  the  first  regnlar  cruiser  employed  by  the 
American  Colonists,  who  afterward  became  so  efficient  in  that  species  of 
warfare. 

The 'attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  in  England  was  in  1662 
called  to  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  North  American  provinces  for 
Ship-building,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber  of  that  year,  while  in  England  as  agent  for  the  Colony  to  obtain  a 
Charter,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  then  just 
incorporated.  He  had  been  some  sixteen  years  a  resident  of  Connecticut^ 
but  we  believe  Virginia  was  more  especially  pointed  out  as  affording 
facilities  for  the  bnsiness,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  its  timber  and 
abundance  of  naval  stores.  New  England  was  much  indebted  to  the 
practical  and  enterprising  mind  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  many  of  the  arts ; 
and  his  efforts  on  this  occasion  doubtless  contributed  to  draw  orders  from 
British  merchants,  which  afterward  became  a  profitable  source  of  employ 
in  the  Colonies. 

New  London,  on  the  Thames,  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
led  the  way  in  Ship-building  in  Connecticut ;  but  the  vessels  at  first  con- 
structed there  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  small  description.  The  first 
shipwright  in  the  place  was  John  Coit,  whose  master  builder  was  his  own 
son-in-law,  Hugh  Mould.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  some  reputation 
as  a  builder,  and  the  vessels  turned  out  from  their  ship-yard  were  gener- 
ally called  Mould's  vessels,  between  1660  and  1664,  they  built  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  vessels  called  barques,  ranging  in  burden  from 
twelve  to  twenty  tons,^and  in  value  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds :  one  of 
these,  "  The  Endeavour,"  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  sold  in  Barbadoes  for  two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar.  A  vessel 
called  "The  New  London  Tryall,"  was  built  in  1661  by  John  Elderkio, 
tfnother  of  the  primitive  engineers  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the  original 
grantees  of  the  town,  by  contract  with  merchants  of  New  London  and 
Newport,  which  cost,  exclusive  of  iron-work,  nails,  spikes,  etc.,  two  hun- 
dred pounds :  this  was  considered  a  g^at  enterprise  at  that  time.  She 
was  the  first  actual  merchant-vessel  owned  in  that  place.  The  term 
barque,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  that  period,  was  applied 
to  any  small  vessel  above  the  size  of  a  boat.  The  shallops  and  pinnaces 
of  that  day  were  little  more  than  decked  boats  of  about  twenty  tons. 
The  "  New  London,"  of  seventy  tons,  called  a  ship,  built  by  Mould  & 
Coit  in  1666,  for  merchants  of  New  London,  was  the  largest  vessel  that 
had  been  built  there  up  to  that  time.     Many  of  these  small  craft,  which 
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were  chiefly  employed  in  the  coasting  business,  belonged,  as  did  their 
eargoea,  ia  part  to  their  masters :  and  New  London  was  as  moch  noted 
at  that  period  for  these  coasting  vessels  and  skippers,  as  in  late  years  for 
her  smacks  and  smackmen.  Voyages  were,  however,  occasionally  made 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  Newfoundland,  and  even  to  Europe.  With  the 
Islands  a  considerable  trade  was  growing  up  already ;  and  in  1661,  we 
are  informed  there  was  in  New  London  a  **  still  and  worm,"  recently  set 
op  for  distilling  rum  from  the  molasses  procured  there  in  exchange  for 
the  exports  of  the  Colony.  As  early  as  1668-9,  there  was  a  Company 
formed  at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  Whale-fishing  in  boats  along  the 
coast  Whaling  was  commenced  about  eight  years  previous  to  this  by 
the  people  of  Nantucket,  but  for  many  years  was  confined  principally  to 
the  coasts. 

The  largest  ship  built  by  Mould  was  the  '*  John  Hester,"  of  ninety  or 
a  hoodred  tons,  in  1678 ;  but  many  of  less  size,  some  of  which  made 
voyages  to  Europe,  were  built  by  him.  In  1680,  the  magistrates  of  New 
London  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  a  list  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port,  (^hey  consisted  of  two  ships  of  seventy  and 
ninety  tons  respectively,  three  ketches  of  about  fifty,  and  two  sloops  of 
fifteen  tons  each ;  these  together  were  equal  to  about  one-third  the  ton-^ 
nage  of  the  Colony.] 

The  entire  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Connecticut  was  twenty- 
seven,  viz. :  four  ships,  three  pinks,  eight  sloops,  and  some  other  small 
vessels.  The  total  tonnage  was  only  1050.  There  were  then  in  the 
Colony  about  twenty  small  merchants,  who  traded  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Population  of  the  Colony,  about 
12.000. 

The  progress  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  was  slow  in  Connecticut  for 
many  years.  In  1713  it  was  said  to  own  but  two  brigan tines,  about 
twenty  sloops,  and  some  vessels  of  smaller  size ;  and  the  number  of  its 
seamen  was  but  120.(1) 

In  1711,  there  arrived  at  New  London,  within  six  weeks,  fourteen 
sloops  from  Boston.  The  vessels  built  at  New  London  previous  to  this 
time  were  chiefly  sloops,  with  occasionally  a  brigan  tine,  snow,  or  perhaps 
a  brig ;  sloops  were  also  built  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Joseph 
Wells  of  Westerly,  and  John  Leeds,  were  ship-builders  of  some  note,  who 
succeeded  Mould ;  and  larger  vessels  now  began  to  be  produced.  Cap- 
tain John  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  a  master  ship-builder  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  about  the  year  1720,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Groton,  where  in  1723  he  contracted  with 

(1)  TnimboU't  Hist  Conn.,  L,  435. 
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one  Captain  Sterling,  to  baild  the  largest  ship  that  had  been  constrocted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  recei?edy  on  petition,  from  the  town  of 
Groton,  a  grant  of  land  for  a  bnilding-jard  on  condition  that  he  built  the 
"Great  ship."  She  was  built  and  lannched  in  1725.  Her  barden  was 
seven  hundred  tons.  Jeffrey  built,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  another  large  ship  of  five  hundred  and  fiftj  tons,  named  **  The 
Don  Carlos,''  which  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1733.  New  London  had  now 
acquired  the  reputation  of  building  large  ships. 

In  1730,  an  association  called  "The  New  London  Society  of  Trade 
and  Commerce"  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  belonging  to  the  Colony,  and 
built  and  purchased  a  number  of  vessels,  and  opened  new  channels  of 
enterprise,  in  which  it  prospered  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  dissolved 
in  1733. 

Oldmixon,  in  1741,  speaks  of  the  convenience  of  New  London  for 
Ship-building,  and  mentions  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
tons  built  there,  which  he  saw  at  Bristol.  New  London  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  some  importance  in  trade,  as  was  also  Norwich,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns*  in  the  State.  At  the  Norwich  Navy-yard,  at  a  later 
period,  a  frigate  was  built  for  Congress  by  Joshua  Huntingdon.  General 
Jabez  Huntingdon,  of  the  same  place,  owned  at  one  time  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  it  is  said,  about  forty  vessels.  The  latter  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  in  Connecticut  in  1775,  and  sacrificed  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  which  he,  with  four  sons  and  two  sons-in- 
law,  entered  with  active  zeal. 

Douglass,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Settlements  in  America,  written  ^ 
previous  to  1750,  thus  refers  to  Connecticut  Ship-building :  "  In  Connec- 
ticut are  eight  convenient  shipping  ports  for  small  craft,  but  alPmasters 
enter  and  clear  at  the  port  of  New  London,  a  good  harbor  five  miles 
within  land,  and  deep  water ;  here  they  build  large  ships,  but  their  timber 
is  spongy  and  not  durable,  it  splits  or  rives  well  into  staves ;  small 
vessels  arc  built  at  Sea-Brook,  Killingsworth,  New  Haven  or  Wallings- 
ford,  etc."(l) 

Ship-building  was  commenced  at  Essex,  in  Saybrook  township,  in 
1720,  by  John  Tucker.  In  1775,  Uriah  Haydon  built  at  that  place  the 
ship  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  of  twenty-four  guns. 

About  the  same  time,  this  town  gave  rise  to  a  novel  and  quite  original 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  rather  on 
account  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inventor,  than  for  the  practical 


(1)  For  tbe  above  particaUrs  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Talaable  History  of  New 
London,  by  Frances  Manwaring  CaalkinB. 
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itilttj  or  hniBMUtj  of  tKe  desi«r«^  slthood^  i&e  princfpl^  maw  be  one 
ctpable  of  nsefol  appIfcatioB.  This  was  the  coast nirtioit  of  a  siboMniie 
fcnel  eoBtrired  bj  Dand  Bashaelt  of  Sajbrook,  for  tiie  psrpoee  of 
btowiDg  np  an  eneaij'a  sbippiag.  Sabmariae  iafeslioad  voe  aol  mtw^ 
bariog  emplojed  the  iageaaitj  of  eaiaeat  secbaaks  prerkxislT,  as  ther 
did  that  of  Foltoa  at  a  later  date.  Bat  the  eontrifaace  of  Bwhaell,  of 
vbich  the  dcdga  was  matared  whfle  a  stadeat  of  Tale  Cirflegc;  aad 
carried  oat  immediatelj  after  Ub  gradoatioii  ia  1775,  was  csseatiaHr 
dilTerent,  it  Is  said,  froai  anj  preTiou  attempt.  The  structure,  of  which 
a  detailed  accoont  maj  be  foand  in  the  Tramaaetiomg  of  ike  Awitikam, 
PkUagophical  Sodefy^  and  ia  Sillimfm^M  Jkmrmal  for  1830,  is  more 
brieiy  doKribed  as  ''A  machioe  for  fobaMriae  nangatioD,  altogether 
dilTerent  from  anj  thing  hitherto  derised  bj  the  art  of  man.  This  ma- 
chine was  so  eonstmcted  as  that  it  conld  be  rowed  horixontallT  at  anj 
gi?en  depth  ander  water,  and  conld  be  raised  or  depcesnd  at  pleasare. 
To  this  machine,  called  the  '  American  Tartle'  (from  its  resemblance  to 
two  npper  tortoise  shells  placed  in  contact)  was  attached  a  magazine  of 
powder,  which  was  intended  to  be  fastened  under  the  bottom  iA  a  ship^ 
with  a  driring  screw,  in  snch  a  waj  that  the  same  stroke  which  disen- 
gaged it  firom  the  machine,  should  pat  the  internal  clockwork  in  motion. 
This  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gan-lock  at  the  distance  of 
half  an  hoar,  or  anj  determinate  time,  would  canse  the  powder  to  explede, 
ind  leave  the  effects  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.  The  simplicity  jet 
combination  discovered  in  the  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  machine  have 
been  acknowledged,  bj  those  skilled  in  physics  and  particnlarlj  hydrau- 
lics, to  be  no  less  ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bushnell  invented  several 
other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  British  shipping ;  but 
from  accidents,  not  militating  against  the  philosophical  principles  on 
which  their  success  depended,  they  but  partially  sncceeded." 

In  1777  Congress  offered  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  British  ships, 
and  Bushnell  made  an  attempt  on  the  Cerberus  frigate,  Commodore  Sim- 
mons, at  anchor  off  New  London,  in  which  he  destroyed  a  vessel  lying 
near  her.  About  Christmas,  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  a  fleet  of  kegs  down 
the  Delaware,  to  destroy  the  British  ships  which  held  possession  of  the 
river,  and  against  which  fire-ships  had  been  ineffectually  employed. 
Owing  to  the  darkness,  they  were  left  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
shipping,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  ice,  but,  during  the  following  day, 
exploded  and  blew  up  a  boat,  occasioning  no  little  alarm  to  the  British 
seamen.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  song,  by  Jlon. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,** 

Connecticut,  in  1769,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  tables,  buiK  6A.ir 
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sail  of  vessels,  whose  aggregate  toDDSge,  as  entered  with  the  Register, 
was  1542  tons. 

In  1774,  according  to  the  same  statistics,  New  York  and  Connecticut 
together  bnilt  new  vessels  to  the  valae  of  £30,000,  and  in  1775, 
£22,000.  The  decrease  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  ton- 
nage returned  for  Gonnecticat  in  March,  1791,  as  having  been  built  the 
year  previous,  showed  an  increase  of  534  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  over  the 
average  of  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771 ;  showing  the  business  to  have 
increased  as  in  other  States. 

5.  Ship-buildino  in  Rhode  Island. — In  1646  the  New  Haven  colony 
built  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  Rhode  Island,  which  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  commencement  of  the  business  there,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

At  Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  settlements  on  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  as  well  as  at  Providence  and  several  places  on  Providence  and 
Taunton  rivers,  the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  early  period,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  flourishing  fisheries  and  lumber  trade  of  the  province.  It 
had  probably  made  no  great  progress  previous  to  the  year  1672,  when 
Roger  Williams  went  from  Providence  to  Newport  in  a  log  canoe,  to  hold 
a  controversy  with  the  Quakers  of  that  town.  The  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  1680,  says :  "  We  have  no  shipping  belonging  to  the  Colony, 
but  only  a  few  sloops."  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  appears  to  have 
increased  much.  In  the  ten  years  from  16]^8  to  1708,  the  number  of  res- 
sels  built  in  the  Colony  was  one  hundred  and  three:  viz.,  eight  ships, 
eleven  brigantines,  and  eighty-four  sloops.  The  entire  number  belonging 
to  the  Colony  at  the  last  date,  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 

In  1704  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on 
all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony.  New 
York  followed  the  example  in  1709,  and  Massachusetts  in  1718;  the  act, 
in  the  last  instance,  being  accompanied  by  a  duty,  also,  on  English  goods 
imported,  which  drew  upon  the  Governor  of  that  Colony  a  sharp  rebuke 
from  the  Administration  for  having  assented  to  it 

Some  time  previous  to  1709,  Edward  Wanton,  a  ship -builder  of  Scitn- 
ate,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business.  In  that  year  the  Colony  purchased  of  him,  for  £400,  the  sloop 
Diamond^  and  the  fourth  part  of  another,  the  EndecTtour,  owned  by  him 
and  Henry  Beere,  for  £112  16«.,  for  the  service  of  the  expedition  then 
fitting  out  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  led  to  the  issue 
of  paper  currency,  which  afterward-4njured  the  trade  and  credit  of  the 
Colony.  In  1746  Connecticut  equipped  a  sloop-of-war,  built  in  1740, 
with  100  seamen,  on  the  expedition  against  the  same  place. 

The  increase  of  Ship-buildiug  and  Commerce  previous  to  1722,  led  to 
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the  establishment,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature,  of  a  manufac* 
tore  of  sail  duck,  on  which  a  premium  of  twenty  shillings  per  bolt  was 
offered,  which  was  that  year  paid  to  William  Borden.  Bounties  on  hemp 
were  also  given  about  the  same  time. 

Providence  and  Newport  were,  at  this  time,  rising  commercial  towns, 
and,  in  1730,  contained  each  about  3800  white  inhabitants,  which,  exclu- 
siTe  of  negroes  and  a  few  Indians,  was,  unitedly,  about  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony. 

From  that  date  to  the  Revolution,  Newport  rose  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  opulcDce  and  refinement  on  the 
continent.  Its  West  India  trade  was  immense.  In  1739  upward  of  one 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  were  owned  there.  Its  importations  of  molasses, 
at  a  later  period,  employed  thirty  distilleries  in  the  manufacture  of  rum,— 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade,  which  tarnished  the  fair  fame 
of  its  enterprising  traders.  The  whale  fishery  was  also  prosecuted  by 
the  Newport  merchants :  one  of  whom,  Aaron  Lopez,  who  at  one  time 
employed  about  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  was  among  the  first  to  send  ships 
to  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  business,  about  the  year  1769,  employed 
seventeen  sperm  oil  and  candle  manufactories  in  the  town,  where  there 
were  also  five  or  more  rope- walks.  At  this  time,  when  its  population  was 
about  12,000,  as  many  as  eighteen  West  Indiamcn  were  known  to  arrive  in 
a  single  day,  and  there  was  insufficient  wareroom  to  store  its  mercbao- 
disc.  It  was  considered  a  rash  prediction  that  "  New  York  might,  one 
day,  equal  Newport.''  The  port  now  employed  two  hundred  vestels  ia 
foreign  trade,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  coasting  vessels,  SAd 
had  a  regular  line  of  London  packets.  The  town  felt  the  force  of  Eoidiih 
resentment,  on  account  of  its  early  resistance  to  government  measuret,  ia 
the  destruction  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  in  the  harbor  to  esforee 
the  revenue  laws,  in  1769,  and  has  never  recovered  its  relative  nek. 

Providence,  in  1764,  owned  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  43i0  ig&4.  aa-l 
in  1791,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sail  of  11,943  toai.  <>^L'tr 
towns  of  Rhode  Island  had  an  active  commerce,  foreign  aad  doiBesL«.  .2, 
colonial  times.  The  commerce  of  the  province  may  well  le  HotK>ei  -y, 
have  given  much  employment  to  its  ship-yards,  which  wcfe  SiT^ff^:^  i^-.^. 
ated  as  to  materials  and  facilities  generally. 

Providence  early  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  fat  viica  &  ..1.^    : 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  constructed  in  the  tovm  a  ^  r>^«-,  iri^r 
the  peace.     The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Rhode  Untf.ja  :'-;•  «w 
thirty-nine,  whose  tonnage  was  1428  tons,  carpentcr'i  ■iM«r»'r#rr.-.     ^'*' 
business  increased  considerably  under  the  revemt  Wi  iT  jirt  I^ 
Government. 
6.  New  Hampshire. — In  New  HampshireplklMtfiEr  :£ 
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been  a  prominent  branch  of  business,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Province.  The  first  employmenU  of  the  people  were  like  those  of  Maine. 
Bat  the  wealth  of  the  Colony,  for  more  than  a  ceutarj,  was  found,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other,  in  the  yast  resources  of  its  primeval 
forests.  Its  first  settlements,  however,  were  made  upon  the  Piscataqua. 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  which  at  once  gave  employment  to 
boat  and  ship-builders.  Sawing-mills  were  erected  upon  its  rivers  almost 
as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  export  of  lumber,  staves, 
and  the  usual  staples  of  our  infant  commerce,  soon  became  a  leading 
interest.  After  the  value  of  colonial  timber  began  to  be  known  in  En- 
gland, this  Province,  which  abounded  in  white  and  red  oak,  pine,  chestnut, 
and  other  valuable  forest  trees,  the  export  of  masts,  spars,  and  ship- 
timber,  became  a  profitable  industry.  The  preparation  of  these  employed 
multitudes  upon  its  large  rivers  and  their  branches,  while  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  fisheries,  for  the  merchant  service,  and  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
was  vigorously  pursued,  at  all  convenient  places.  The  excellence  of  New 
Hampshire  ship-timber,  was  generally  admitted.  Thongh  possessed  of 
but  abont  eighteen  miles  of  sea-board,  and  a  single  avenue  to  the  ocean, 
the  activity  of  the  lumbering  and  ship-building  branches  on  the  Piscataqua 
and  its  tributaries,  rendered  Portsmouth,  advantageously  situated  at  its 
mouth,  a  principal  seat  of  colonial  commerce.  The  building  of  vessels 
for  home  and  foreign  markets,  was  carried  on  at  that  place,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  with  no  less  enterprise  than  at  Kittery  Point,  and 
other  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  ship-building  interest  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  writer(l)  on  its  commerce  and  resources,  thus  speaks." 

*'  The  timber  used  iu  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  Frigate,  the  famous 
'  Old  Ironsides,  *  was  taken  from  the  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  the  border  of  the 
Merrimao,  fifty  miles  from  the  ship-yard.  So  of  the  Independence  74;  the 
Congress,  and  several  other  vessels  of  war.  Ships  of  war  were  also  built  at 
Portsmouth  iu  early  times,  viz. :  the  Faulkland  of  54  guns,  in  1690 ;  the  Bedford 
Qalley,  32  guns,  in  1696 ;  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  ;  the  Raleigh,  32 
guns,  in  1776 ;  the  Ranger,  18  guns,  in  1777  ;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  called  the 
America^  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  November  5, 1782,  and  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

'*  Ship-huilding  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  business  at  Porta- 
mouth.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  European  traders  came  thither  to  build  shipe, 
which  they  could  do  much  cheaper  than  at  home,  by  reason  of  the  large  profit 
on  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  with  them.  The  merchants  of  Ports- 
mouth also  huilt  numerous  ships  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India  trade. 
Most  of  these  were  freighted  with  lumber  and  fish,  live  stock  &o. ;  and  having 
proceeded  to  the  islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were 
taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships,  and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the 

(Ij^.  B.  Moore,  quoted  in  Macgrcgor's  Commercial  Statiitics  of  America. 


r^dmiMik  Oa>gr -yifiiii^  liiwn  wtOi  j^nds  «id  ttekli^,  .:pr(^o(«fMS«^  airi^tlv  fhr 
tiMtBxitii&3iarm,sBd  woRSold  with  thfOriKi^iiMs  jte  tWsstt  Thv 

WFTTng  tmAe  -Xjt  Hif  -Sntthani  ^pan^  w  en  tisoluoi^  of  "W^a  tnaia  ^t^im^ 
tamiF  lor  bosh,  laa^  Sosr  snd  nxrml  Mare^  ponimis  iff  w)>)<itli  iP«nrf>  ir^xf^TltN^ 
%t>  Tt  wTiiiiBiTlBBfl  aaa  JiovafiDOtaiu    iks>  ««t1t  ■»  l«l^  the  <^Vfinmw«i>i  4»i  lHii»^ 

1^  ^raoB  d.    In  tW  iwofTti  ©f  WIDiMb  IXL,  ^  ^n^v^r  of  «:ii«» 

hnrthr  Dnmji ;  joid  en  mttor wm  wait  %oili«  liurl  M  iMln^ 

AmOe  to  he  pMBed  Sat  the  |uw>»wjajim  of  white^ne  tre^^  tn 

Mmaamehmtga^  snd  Itew  ToxIl    X>;&d«r  Oii«imi  A^niti^  th<» 

foB^iaafin  tD  cat  MUT  tTMs  without  l««Tf>  «f  the  ^Tve;i>OT,  wh4i 

aH  fmoh  t7««»  «  w«a«  Ht  ^«r  the  «te  <^  the  ^^,  «i4 

«rtik€m.    iLp«pc(tsal«tTiif^>waBleef4«(|thetwe«ii 

fisM  weiv  «sM*f«a,  ja»a  tvMftwere  yaiyiw^  ^M»ty(^yf4  ^ 
3»ei70tBBUT  aw«h  «}>m  %  the  B«(7ia  dorM«M%,  iii  th«ir 

Ib  aasver  to  tlie  queries  of  tlie  Lca>ds  of  Tr%d«  mni  rUiit»t$<MM,  li 
ItM,  tke  GtyvcEDor  r^iorted  t^  trtdt  of  tlte  ProTinoe  to  con.^  in  hiiiib«r 
aad  ifilL  '''  Ite  Bumber  of  skipping  Mo&ging  to  UKe  ProTinc^  m«  At^ 
rtmiirtiBg  of  abost  fiTe  bnndred  tons ;  jad  tbere  tre  mbo«t  Uirt^  or  <V>\ir 
kudred  tou  of  olber  slnppiBg  that  trade  liere  (uiBMlly)  not  Mongii^{ 
totbe  ProTincc'* 

(1 .:  Th«  fifft  of  the  fbipfv.  Baaed  Aiserica,  itif^trrt^  that  \ht  *hip  VimI  f<4t»  in  h^  w*(i4. 

aboTc  BCBtiooed,  vas  built  vader  tbe  coo>  Th«  ]xxvp  bad  a  *f(%ldiii|(  br^a>t-wo^k/  (ii^|«^» 

trtd  aad  OTpernma  •f  Sir  W.  Pepf»ere11,  ©f  «b<^  prtxii;  <»r  b«)warki  ibal  m^w*  )ow^re4 

KitScrr,  and  wm  lautebed  May  4, 1749 ;  tba  and  bM«t«d  ia  a  miaate.     Tbe  ^aart^^r  de^'b 

•eeoad  of  tba  faaia  aa»e  vat  tb«  beariost  ran  foar  faat  forward  fWvm  tbe  ina(Miaa«l« 

•hip  eoBflraeted  in  ABcrica,  op  to  tbat  tima,  and  tbe  foreca>ti«  came  wtW  afU     The  ff*K|t* 

and  vaa  tbe  ooly  one  of  tbe  three  wrentj*  wart  were  wide  and  ea  rA^  ftf^t  *^ffikt  f  «ni«v 

foar*a  ordered  at  tba  laBa  tiaie  tbat  wai  Ur^tcJt  mmd  ^WrecMur/e.     Tbe  ithif  had  only 

boilL    £bewas  taken  by  tbe  British  tram  »mf1eqaarterf^lerieisandno»tern-|caUery» 

tbe  Frtacb,  in  an  engagement  on   Itt  of  She  had  fifly  feet  «ix  inohe*  heura  over  a\l» 

Jane.  and  b^r  inboarxi  length  on  thf  u)>|>4»r  (r^n* 

Tbe  foDowing  outline  of  a  description  of  deck  wm  one  bundreti  iind  ei|fht^v  <wo  (Vet 

tbe  iiflieriea,  by   Paul  Jones,  is  gieen  ^n  Asix.inches.  *  Yet  this  ship,  lAoi^A  fk*  /niy^ 

Co<^>er's  History  of  tbe   U.  8.  Naey,  and  of  —vtrnty-fmirt  in  tht  m^rtti^  hsd  wh«>n  the 

may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  a  specimen  of  lower  battery  was  sunk,  the  air  of  a  delloale 

early  naral  architecture,  in  its  highest  dis-  frigate  ;  and  no  person  et  the  d(«tiino«t  of  a 

play  at  that  time,  and  as  exhibiting  what  mile  could  hare  thtsginod  she  hsd  a  st^cond 

were  deemed  peculiarities  in  the  construction  battery.'    Unfortuneteljr  her  intended  arma- 

of  ships  of  tbat  day.  ment  is  not  given.** 

**  Tbe  upper  deck  bulwarks  were  partiou-  Of  the  others  montlooed,  the  Fnutklrtnti  Is 

larly  described  as  ' breast- works,  pierced  for  said  to  hsTO  been  the  flmt  line  of  hnlil^  vhlp 

guns ;'  and  be  adds,  that  all  the  quarter-  built  in  America,  and  the  itnUiffK  tu  have 

deck  and  forecastle  guns,  could  be  fought  been  built  in  sixty  days, 

at  need  on  one  side ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  • 
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From  December,  174T,  to  December,  1748,  the  clearances  from  Porta- 
mouth,  were  121,  of  the  following  class,  viz. :  13  ships ;  3  snows ;  20  brigs ; 
57  sloops ;  28  schooners.  The  number  entered  at  the  port  daring  the 
same  time,  was  73.  There  was  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  and 
schooners  trading  to  Boston,  Salem,  Rhode  Island,  &c.  The  port  had 
little  foreign  trade.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1769,  according  to  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books  at  Boston,  was 
forty-five  sail,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  number  cleared 
above  the  number  entered  at  the  port  In  the  years  above  mentioned.  This 
excess  of  clearances,  was,  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  made  ap,  in 
some  measure,  of  vessels  disposed  of  in  foreign  or  domestic  ports.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  1769,  is  given  as  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  tons,  registered  measurement,  which  is  allowed  to 
have  been  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  below  the  real  burden.  The  aver* 
age  tonnage  of  each  vessel  on  the  former  supposition,  was  65  tons.  In 
amount,  the  Province  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts.  Of  sixty-four 
thousand  six  hundred*  and  seventy-nine  tons  of  new  shipping,  built 
in  the  colonies  in  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  rather  more  than 
one  half  was  built  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
entered  for  that  Province,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1771,  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and  cleared  twenty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  shipping.  The  excess  of  outward 
tonnage,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  tons,  consisted  in  a  great 
measiUFe,  as  before  remarked,  of  vessels  built  for  sale. 

Under  the  revenue  system  adopted  by  the  New  Government  in  1790, 
the  ship-manufacture  of  New  Hampshire,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
Ouilding  States,  made  rapid  advances.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  the 
State  in  that  year,  was  only  eight ;  in  the  following  year,  twenty  sail  of 
vessels  were  built  at  Piscataqua,  which  then  owned  33  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upward,  and  50  under  100  tons  burden,  in  all  83  sail.  Of  277  vessels 
which  cleared  from  the  port  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  was  31,097 
tons,  of  which  26,560,  was  American. 

The  extensive  business  in  lumber,  masting,  yards,  and  other  naval 
itores,  carried  on  at  Piscataqua,  employed,  during  the  colonial  period,  a 
rery  heavy  description  of  vessels,  called  mast  ships,  built  expressly  for 
ihat  use,  which  were  usually  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  and  carried 
twenty-five  men,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  good  masts  each  trip.  Exeter  and 
Portsmouth  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  business.  The  employment 
tor  this  class  of  transports,  it  may  bo  concluded,  was  large,  from  the  de- 
pendence placed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  timber 
of  these  Provinces. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

8HIF-BXnU>INa  IN  THS  MIDDLE  AND  BOUTHSRN  COLCNISS. 

It  has  been  incidentallj  mentioned  on  a  preyioos  page,  that "  The  Rest- 
less," bailt  at  Manhattan,  in  1614,  by  the  Dutch  schipper,  Adrian  Block, 
•nd  called,  by  an  early  chronicler,  a  yacht,  was  the  first  decked  vessel,  it  is 
belicTed,  ever  constructed  by  Europeans  in  this  country.  This  little 
pioneer  crafty  whose  name  so  aptly  preindicated  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  future  city,  after  passing  through  Hellgate  and  the  Sound,  over 
which  had  glided  for  ages  only  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage,  proceeded 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  her  owner,  by 
the  discovery  of  Block  Island,  ofif  Newport  harbor. 

Ship-buildino  in  New  York. — An  early  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  business  of  Ship-building  could  have  been  more  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  none  of  the  first  Colonists  of  America,  than  of  the  settlers  at 
Manhattan.  Holland  was  at  that  period,  and  long  after,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Though  not  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
timber,  she  built  and  armed  more  ships  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
"  The  Low  Countries,''  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  addressing  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  English  commerce,  about  ten  years  before,  **  have  as  many 
fihips  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom  have,  let  England 
be  one.  They  build  every  year  near  one  thousand  ships,  although  all 
their  native  commodities  do  not  require  one  hundred  ships  to  carry  them 
away  at  once."  Planted  by  this  commercial  people,  and  by  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  Amsterdam,  then  the  mercantile  metropolis  of  Europe, 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising  thai 
the  facilities  afiforded  by  the  new  territory  for  ship-building  were  not  made 
available  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  parent  nation.  But  the  administra- 
tion of  a  privileged  mercantile  association,  such  as  the  **  West  India 
Company,"  which,  in  1621,  was  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The 
Knickerbockers,  who  succeeded  the  first  adventurers,  built,  nevertheless, 
as  we  are  told,  many  small  vessels,  sloops  and  pirogues,  in  which  they 

(59) 
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prosecuted  an  active  Indian  trade,  in  the  bays,  soands  and  rivers  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  a  complaint  against  the  Company,  by  delegates  sent  to 
the  Hagae,  in  1649,  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  government,  that,  among 
other  unnecessary  expenditures,  it  had  built  **  the  ship  New  Netherlands 
at  a  great  expense."  She  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  eight 
hundred  tons,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1630.  The  carrying  trade 
between  Holland  and  America,  and  the  trade  with  Bhizil,  where  the  Com- 
pany had  sustained  losses  equivalent  to  **  one  hundred  tons  of  gold,"  were, 
about  this  time,  thrown  open  to  the  Colonists,  and  private  ships  were,  for 
the  first  time,  entered  at  Amsterdam,  and  publicly  advertised  for  New 
Netherlands.  Other  restrictions,  whieft  had  fettered  commeree,*were  soon 
after  removed,  and  the  trade  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  trade  in  Furs,  were  open  to  the  Colonists.  The  ' 
duties  which,  in  1638,  had  been  fixed  at  ten  per  cent  on  imported,  and 
fifteen  on  exported  goods,  had  left  some  difierence  in  favor  of  English 
colonial  bottoms,  by  which  goods  were  imported  first  to  New  England,  and 
thence,  at  a  low  rate,  into  New  Netherlands.  It  was  in  1651  modified, 
by  laying  sixteen  per  cent,  upon  all  such  goods,  except  Tobacco ;  thus 
discriminating  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  the  Province. 

Up  to  this  time  (1652),  when  the  first  city  magistracy  was  appointed, 
there  was  but  one  small  wharf,  for  the  landing  of  goods  from  scows  and 
small  boats,  which  was  now  extended  to  fifty  feet,  to  accommodate  a  larger 
trade 

Grants  of  land  were  first  made  in  1642,  and,  at  the  date  of  its  capitula- 
tion to  the  English,  in  1664,  a  number  of  property  holders  of  the  ship- 
building profession  resided  in  the  part  of  the  city  then  known  as  ''De 
Smit's  Valey,"  and  afterward  as  the  "  Vly,"  or  "  Fly,"  along  the  shore 
road,  between  Wall  street  and  the  present  Franklin  Square.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Lambert  Huybertson  and  Abraham  Lamberzea 
Mol,  Stoffel  Elsworth,  Joost  Carelzen,  John  Adriance,  Pieter  Harmensen, 
and  Pieter  Jansen,  whose  residences  were  all  outside  the  water  gate  or 
city  palisades,  at  Wall  street,  within  which  lived  Dirck  Jansen  Yande- 
▼enter,  of  the  same  business,  and  a  number  of  prominent  traders  and  ship- 
ping merchants.  Oovert  Loockermans,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wealthy  of  these,  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  insurrectionist,  Jacob  Leis- 
ler,  and  the  partner  of  the  pilgrim  trader,  Isaac  Allerton,  of  Plymouth. 

In  1672,  the  trade  of  New  York  employed  ten  or  fifteen  vessels,  of 
about  one  hundred  tons  each,  of  which  six  small  ones  only  belonged  to 
the  city.  In  1678  the  shipping  owned  in  the  port  consisted  of  three 
ships  and  fifteen  sloops,  and  other  small  sailing  vessels.  In  that  year  a 
measure  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  was  adopted  by 
Governor  Andros,  who  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  a  monopoly  of  the  ' 
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Wmess  of  bolting  floor,  and  of  exporting  floor  and  biscuits  from  the 
Provincp.  The  privilege  appears  to  ha?e  been  beneficial  to  the  trade 
and  narigation  of  the  port,  though  doubtless  i^  the  expense  of  other 
portions  of  the  ProTince.  When  the  Bolting  Act  was  repealed  in  1694, 
00  the  petition  of  other  communities,  the  shipping  had  increased  to  sixty 
ships  and  one  hundred  and  two  sloops,  and  other  vessels.  The  revenue 
irom  imports  and  exports  had  increased  from  two  thousand  to  six  thou- 
sand poands  per  annum.*  The  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  caused 
great  complaint,  and  appears  to  have  seriously  damaged  the  trade  and 
especially  .the  shipping  interests  of  the  port.  Some  merchants  suspended 
their  shipping-  business  altogether,  and  many  mariners  were  thrown  out 
of  employment.  The  occurrence  of  war  with  France,  soon  after,  induced 
many  to  engage  in  Privateering,  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  carried 
to  the  extent  of  preying  on  friendly  vessels;  a  charge  which,  though 
posnbly  true  in  some  individual  cases,  was  nevertheless,  with  little  truth 
pndiably,  laid  at  the  door  of  some  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
Pnmnce.  The  depredations  of  Captain  Kid,  who  was  regularly  com- 
missioned, and  commenced  his  career  in  this  business,  probably  gave 
cnrrency  to  the  charge.  Others  of  the  distressed  ship-owners  afterward 
entered  into  the  Slave  Trade  with  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Ghiinea,  and  found  great  profit  in  the  iniquitous,  but  at  that  time  perfectly 
lawful  traffic.  In  1683,  the  city  had  enrolled,  by  their  names  and  their 
owners,  three  barks,  three  brigautines,  twenty-six  sloops,  and  forty-six 
open  boats.' 

An  oflScial  Report  of  Gov.  Dongan,  in  1686,  states  there  were  then 
bdonging  to  the  Province  nine  or  ten  three-mast  vessels  of  about  eighty 
or  one  hundred  tons  burden,  two  or  three  ketches,  a  bark  of  about  forty 
tons,  and  about  twenty  smaller  vessels  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  each, 
all  of  which,  excepting  the  sloops,  traded  with  England,  Holland,  and 
the  West  Indies.' 

So  considerable  had  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Colonies  become, 
that  England  was  supplied  with  numerous  transports ;  and  a  large  propor- 

(1)  6«Ttnior  Androfl,  in  1678,  reported         (2)  Watson's  Annals  of  New  York,  page 

thftt  the  merchants  in  New  York  were  not  150.     The  names  of  (lomo  of  these,  it  is  said, 

iWDMioaa:  "A  merchant  worth  £1,000  or  were  peculiar  indeed.     The  Dutch  affected 

£900  ii  aecounted  a  good  and  sahstantial  high-sounding  names  for  their  vessels.    The 

BOTidiant;  a  planter  worth  half  that  in  mov-  following  are  from  an  old  record  of  Tcssels 

ahlce  is  accounted  rich.  All  the  estates  may  at  one  time  in  New  York :— The  Angel  Ga- 

be  Talued  at  £150,000."    The  numher  of  briel,   King    David,    Queen    Esther,   King 

howet  in  New  York  was  then  343,  and  were  8olomon,  Arms  of  Rensellaerwjck,  Armi!  of 

fonad  to  contain  ten  penons  to  each,  making  Stuyvesant,   The    Great    Christopher,   The 

the  population  3,430.     In  1696,  they  had  Crowned  Sea  Bears,  the  Sp^ftted  Cow,  etc. 

iBoraeMd  to  504  houses  and  6,000  inhabit-  .     (3)  Documentary  Dist.  of  New  Yurk,  L, 

160. 
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tion  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  coantries  was  already  con- 
dacted  io  colonial  bottoms. 

Id  1696,  the  shipping  of  New  York  had  iocreased  to  the  number  of 
forty  sqnare-rigged  vessels,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats,  although 
the  population  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.  There  were  already  quite 
a  number  of  enterprising  merchants,  Dutch,  French,  and  English*  A 
prominent  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  Bip  Van  Dam,  who  built  many  vessels,  which 
were  launched  from  the  rear  of  the  present  Trinity  Church-yard.  His 
dispute  and  lawsuits  with  Governor  Cosby,  respecting  the  salary  of  the 
executive  office  which  the  former  had  filled  ex  officio  for  one  year  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Cosby,  produced  serious  commotions  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  was  an  incipient  stage  of  the  future  conflict  between  imperial 
prerogative  and  favoritism  and  the  assertion  of  colonial  rights  and 
equality. 

The  talent  for  invention  was  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  settlers  of 
New  York  than  their  thrift.  In  1693,  however,  an  application  was  made 
to  Governor  Fletcher  **  for  aid  to  perfect  an  invention  to  increase  the 
speed  of  vessels,"  by  one  John  Marsh,  a  carpenter,  who,  on  another  ooea- 
sion,  was  an  applicant  to  the  governor  respecting  an  engine  he  had  in- 
vented. His  petition  states  that  he  was  "  about  making  A  small  wesaeD 
that  shall  sails  faster  than  all  others  by  aboundance,  that  this  exsolent 
art  that  I  have  found  out  will  be  mightyly  for  the  Honour  and  profite 
of  the  King  and  Kingdome  of  England,  and  Likewise  it  will  be  A 
meaines  to  Advance  New  York."  He  asks  for  a  grant  of  sail-cloth  and 
rigging  to  the  amount  of  seven  pounds,  which  he  would  repay  to  double 
the  amount  if  he  did  not  perform  what  he  promised.  It  does  not  appear 
in  what  his  invention  consisted.  * 

In  1707,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  or 
tonnage  duty  of  two  shillings  a  ton  on  every  vessel,  the  one  half  of  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  According  to  Lyne's 
plan  of  the  city,  made  from  actual  surveys  in  1728,  the  river  fronts  fhwi 
Beekman  street  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Catha- 
rine street,  was  principally  occupied  by  the  ship-yards  and  docks  of 
ship-bnilders.  There  were  others  at  different  points  on  the  North  and 
East  rivers.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  indicate  that  the  business  at 
that  date  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  constructors.  In  the  locality 
mentioned,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Daily's,  Walton's,  French's,  Wes- 
sel's,  Yanase's,  and  Bennet's  ship-yards.  At  a  later  date  the  business 
was  carried  on  between  Beekman  and  Bnrling's  slip ;  also  Hunt's  ship- 

(1)  Moor«*i  Patent  Office,  Appendix,  p.  316. 
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jard  on  Ljne't  Chart  it  placed  opposite  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Ferry. 

The  answers  returned  in  1747  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  to  the 
queries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  state  the  number  of  vessels  owned  in  New 
York  to  bare  been  ninety-nine,  and  their  tonnage  per  register  was  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  tons,  the  seamen  at  the  same  time 
numbering  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  This  tonnage  was  doubtless 
chiefly  home-built^  as  New  York  at  that  period  was  building  ships  in 
considerable  number  for  the  London  merchants.  The  commerce  of  the 
port  was  then  about  the  same  with  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  number  en- 
tered at  each  port  in  1748  being  211,  and  the  clearances  from  Philadel- 
phia 215,  and  from  New  York  222. 

In  the  following  year,  1749,  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  give  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Province  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  6406  tons,  and  the  nnmber  of 
seamen,  1228. 

Governor  Tryon's  Keport  on  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  1774, 
states,  "  The  annual  amount  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  £130,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ships  built  here  for  the 
merchants  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
annually."  Lord  Sheffield,  in  Table  No.  12,  gives  the  value  of  new  ves- 
sels built  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  in  1774,  as  £30,000,  and  in 
1775,  at  £22,000.  The  vessels  built  at  this  port,  though  not  so  numer- 
ous as  those  constructed  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  were  many  of  them, 
at  this  period,  of  large  size.  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  had  also  acquired 
some  prominence  in  the  art.  Of  thirteen  vessels,  of  the  class  of  frigates, 
ordered  by  Congress  in  December,  1775,  to  be  constructed,  two,  the 
Congress,  of  twenty-eight,  and  the  Montgomery^  of  twenty- four  guns, 
were  assigned  to  New  York ;  both  of  which  were  built  at  Poughkeepsie. 

In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  river  by  the  British,  from 
August,  1776,  to  November,  1783,  neither  of  these  vessels,  however,  ever 
got  to  sea,  and  were  burned  in  1777,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  which  was  also  the  fate  of  some  others  ordered  at  the  same  time. 
Of  the  six  frigates  first  ordered  for  the  Federal  Navy  in  1794,  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  builders,  the  President,  of  forty-four 
guns,  was  built  in  New  York. 

New  York  did  its  share,  during  the  Bevolntionary  war,  in  equipping 
privateers,  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  naval  force  upon  the  seas,  having, 
in  common  with  all  seaport  towns,  suffered  an  almost  total  ruin  of  its 
commerce.  After  the  peace,  her  Commercial  Marine  was  quickly  resusci- 
tated, and  an  enlarged  commercial  spirit  became  apparent  The  Empress 
of  China,  Captain  Green,  which  sailed  from  New  York,  February  23, 
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If 84,  was  the  first  ship  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in  the  port 
of  China.  And  the  ErUerpriae,  Captain  Dean,  a  sloop  of  eighty  tons, 
bailt  at  Albany,  which  made  the  voyage  oot  and  back  in  1785,  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  that  made  a  direct  voyage  to  that  country,  the  former 
having  touched  at  Europe.  She  was  navigated  by  seven  men  and  two 
boys. 

Ship-building  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Albany  in  Colonial 
times.  Vessels  were  built  there  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  princi- 
pally of  fir  timber,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty -seven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
ton.  If  the  timber  were  dry  and  well  seasoned,  it  was  said  they  would 
last  thirty  years  and  upward. 

SMp-baiid-  '^^^  Unexampled  progress  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
w^tuSa***  growth  of  this  country,  is  nowhere  exhibited  more  forcibly  than 
'^^-  in  the  vast  increase  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Western 
Lakes.  As  the  great  feeder  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  and  a  means  of  developing  the  infinite  resources  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  the  increase  of  the 
steam  and  sail  marine  of  those  great  reservoirs  is  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est and  importance.  At  the  time  when  these  States  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  those  vast  inland  seas,  covering  an  area  of  over  ninety 
thousand  square  miles,  and  draining  nearly  four  times  that  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, abounding  in  every  element  of  wealth,  were  almost  untracked,  save 
by  the  aboriginal  canoe,  and  devolved  their  waters  to  the  ocean  through 
nearly  unbroken  solitudes.  Now  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  car- 
ried upon  those  same  majestic  highways,  supports  a  tonnage  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  equal  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  a  lake  and 
river  commerce  equal,  at  least,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  annu- 
ally. To  reach  this  great  traffic,  New  York  has  constructed  her  public 
works  upon  a  scale  uncqualcd  by  any  other  State,  and  through  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  she  has  opened,  she  has  become  the 
maritime  capital  of  the  whole  Union.  Upon  her  lake-shore,  the  trade  of 
this  region  has  built  up  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  lake  border  is  skirted  with  opulent  marts  of  trade,  which 
are  duplicating,  at  least  in  every  ten  years,  a  commerce  and  tonnage 
already  equal  to  the  entire  European  trade  of  the  whole  Union.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  built  annually  by  New 
York,  ib  which  she  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  is  constructed  upon 
her  lakes.  Buffalo^  which  is  a  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  half  century ;  yet  its  advantages  for  trade,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  not  overlooked  by  France,  which,  at  an  early  day 
in  our  Colonial  history,  aimed  at  extensive  dominion  upon  this  Continent, 
and  took  possession 'of  these  regions.     In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 


eentoTjshe  had  begon  to  belt  tbeAserkmBsettleflMmtswidialiBeof  fbrtf> 
resses  for  the  rapport  of  her  cUiuH;  and  the  eTtfrion  of  her  riral  iateresta. 
A  few  years  after  Father  Marqaette  and  Siear  Jotici  had  penetrated, 
with  bark  canoes,  to  the  Musiasippi,  aad  explored  that  rifcr  to  the  momOt 
of  the  Arkansas.  Sienr  de  la  Salle,  under  a  comBunon  from  theKin^of 
France,  set  ont  from  Fort  Frontenae  (nov  Kingston),  in  XoTember, 
1678,  in  a  small  vessel,  the  first  ever  seen  on  Lake  Ontario,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Fathers  Tonti  and  Hennepin,  and  a  nnmber  of  mechanics  and 
sailors,  with  military  and  naval  stores  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade; 
established  a  trading  post  npon  the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara^  On 
the  26th  of  Janaary,  16T^  at  the  month  of  Cajnga  Creek,  on  the  Asmti- 
can  side  of  the  Niagara,  abont  six  miles  above  the  great  falls,  they  laid 
the  keel  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  bnrden.  At  this  place;  long  after 
used,  it  is  said,'  as  a  shipyard,  by  Americans,  and  still  known  as  the 
"  Old  Shipyard,"  under  the  mspicioos  eyes  and  exposed  to  the  hostile 
attempts  of  the  Iroquois,  who  endeavored  to  bjim  the  vessel,  and  com- 
pelled the  blacksmith  even  to  defend  his  life  with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron, 
the  adventurers  finished  and  equipped  with  seven  small  cannon  and  the  nsaal 
armaments  of  a  man-of-war,  the  first  vessel  that  ever  set  tail  npon  Lake 
Erie.  She  was  named  the  "  Griffin."  On  the  7th  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  after  several  ioeffectual  attempts  to  ascend  the  rapids,  favored 
by  a  good  wind,  the  little  bark,  with  a  griffin  flying  at  her  jib-boom  and 
an  eagle  above,  entered,  amid  the  discharge  of  her  diminutive  artillery, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  an  object  of 
**  terror  among  all  the  savages  who  lived  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within 
fifteen  hundred  miles."  Having  cautiously  soDoded  her  way  through 
Lake  Erie,  the  Griffin,  on  the  11th  of  August,  reached  the  month  of  De- 
troit River,  and  thence  passed  into  a  lake,  which  they  named  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  entered  Lake  Horon,  the  Te  Deum 
still  rising  in  thankfulness  for  their  preservation  thus  far.  Crossing  this 
lake  amid  some  perils,  they  sailed  forty  leagnes  to  Green  Bay,  in  Wis- 
consin, whence  La  Salle,  having  completed  a  rich  cargo  of  firs,  valued  at 
60,000  lifres,  dispatched  the  vessel,  in  charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men, 

(1)  DoenmciitAry  HUtory  of  New  York,  quite  confident  it  took  place  upon  tfae  oppo- 
se use.  **  This  locality  has  been  question-  site  or  Canadian  side  of  the  rirer.  His  local 
ed.  GoTemor  Caw  locates  La  Salle's  Ship-  knowledge  is  greater  than  mine,  and  his 
yard  at  Erie.  Mr.  Bancroft,  at  the  mouth  opinion  meriti  the  most  respectful  consider- 
of  the  Tonawanda,  or  rather  did  so  in  his  ation.'  Hennepin,  who  was  present,  says  it 
History  of  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  took  place '  more  than  two  leagues  above  the 
to  the  Mthor,  dated  London,  May  17,  1848,  Falls.'"— 7*iinier'«  Hi$tory  of  (A«  Holland 
he  says,  '  As  to  the  Ship-building  of  La  Purchat, 
Salle  above   Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Catlin  is 
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on  her  return  to  Niagara.     The  vessel  was  never  after  heard  of,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  foundered  in  Lake  Huron,  with  all  on  board. 

But  the  French  were  not  destined  to  open  the  treasury  of  these  fruitful 
regions,  or  to  build  up  a  naval  or  commercial  power  upon  the  lakes  and 
and  rivers  of  the  West.  Although  La  Salle  afterward  laid  a  keel  of 
forty  feet,  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  at  Fort  Crevecoeur,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, and  with  indefatigable  seal,  established  a  cordon  of  forts  from  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  supremacy  which  he  with  others  sought 
to  establish  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  was  ultimately  extinguished 
with  a  suddenness  not  inaptly  prefigured  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first 
maritime  effort.  While  a  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  that  sought 
to  limit  the  English  Colonies  to  a  narrow  margin  upon  the  seaboard,  un- 
doubtedly'governed  the  councils  of  France,  her  Colonists  were  chiefly 
intent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  in  peltry  with  the  Indians.  In  that 
business,  her  Couriers  du  bois,  and  traders,  called  to  their  aid,  it  is  pro- 
bable, no  marine  of  any  consequence,  beyond  the  bark  or  log  canoe  of 
the  savage,  the  batteau  or  scow  for  greater  burdens,  and  occasionally  a 
decked  boat  for  defense  or  dispatch.  It  remained  for  the  Colonies  of  her 
successful  rival  to  check  the  lust  of  empire,  which  had  led  her  governors 
thus  early  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and  to  people  either  shore  of 
those  interior  seas  with  nations,  whose  countless  ships  and  floating-palaces 
testify  to  the  opulence  of  their  commerce. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lake  regions  became  the  field  of  contest 
between  the  French  and  English,  some  small  naval  preparations  were 
made  on  each  side,  but  it  was  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  before 
mercantile  vessels  began  to  be  constructed,  to  any  extent,  upon  those 
waters.  During  the  Revolution,  the  frontiers  became  the  centre  of 
interest  at  times,  and  sdme  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  American 
valor  were  efl*ectcd,  with  naval  armaments,  constructed  with  magic  speed 
upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

The  first  English  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  schooner  of  forty 
feet  keel,  with  fourteen  sweeps  or  oars,  and  twelve  swivels,  launched  June 
28,  n65.> 

During  the  same  year,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  led  an 
expedition  through  the  wilderness,  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  where  he 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  similar 
to  that  in  which  Braddock  had  been  defeated  at  Fort  Duquesne.  He  built 
at  Oswego,  a  sloop  and  schooner,  of  60  tons  each,  two  row-galleys,  of  20 
tons  each,  and  eight  whale  boats,  each  capable  of  carrying  16  men.  His 
designs  were  seconded  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  who  directed  him 

(1)  DooummUry  Hiftory  of  New  Tork,  L,  473. 
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to  prepare  for  the  constrnctiOD  of  one  or  more  Tesselt  'A  a  luj^r  cImh,  v> 
mount  ten  six-ponnders,  besides  swivels,  two  more  ?w  z^ttcjt,  «i>d  s 
hundred  whale  boats. 

The  first  ^f^imean  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontano,  v  a»  *  u:  Hteu^'.'^'ii 
Landing,"  three  miles  below  Rochester,  in  1798.  Sbe  wm  •/  liiirr;  •*vtjt 
onlj,  and  called  the  "Jemima."  The  first  national  vesM;.  liuin  vl  ]>i&i.e 
Erie,  was  launched  the  year  previous,  at  Four  Mile  Cr«:t.  wat  >>'p: 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  named  the  ''Washington."  Ehe  «tu  k\>s.  ^rji 
after,  which  proved  a  discouragement  to  similar  attempts,' 

Early  in   the  war,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  as  the  iii|ru»«i.^ 
between  Canada  and  the  revolted  colonies,  became  the  6c«ti«  </  liis^u 
operations,  in  which  both  powers  sought  to  gain  the  coutn^l  of  tu«'i« 
commanding  position,  and  their  fortifications.     To  coni^truet  a  iit(»ii' 
armament  was  a  work  of  no  small  enterprise,  as  materials  were  uii)*fv^ 
vided,  and  skilled  labor  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  seaports.     Cobjrn^itt^ 
on  3d  July,  If  76,  empowered  the  Marine  Committee  to  engage  ^ixi^ 
Wrights  to  go  to  Lake  Champlain  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  tbinv' 
seven  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  month,  with  a  ration  aud  a  Laif,  luA  % 
half  pint  of  rum  per  day,  for  each  man.     By  the  22d  of  August,  a  tnuftli 
squadron  was  built  at  Skenesboroujrh,  (Whitehall),  consirtiiiif  ^  s^t^ 
sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  carrying  58  guns,  hK  tWi^^t^it 
and  440  men,  which  were  set  afloat  in  the  short  space  of  Hev«j  v^aji^  izsm. 
the  date  of   the  resolution.      Six  other  vessels  were  Dtar*;;  **<r'  ifj>^ 
launching  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  flotilla  was  after»im.-*'i< 
and  the  whole  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Arnoic      r  j:^ 
and  a  number  of  gun-boats,  Arnold,  on  11th  October,  Iwngt   \»^  «?« 
naval  battle  of  the  Revolution,  near  Valcour's  Island,  a}em«Wf3«»  t.  ** 
superior  in  number  and  strength,  constructed  by  tb«  2ynbi-   •■  .    \^ 
same  marvelous  dispatch — a  portion  from  materials  brou^i* 
for  the  purpose,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  PnapK 

A  considerable  amount  of  shipping  has  been  yearly  inar^myiM 
since  that  time,  and  the  steam-vessels  of  Charaplaio  ure  mmm^T  -^ 
built  in  the  Union.  Buriington,  on  the  eastern  bburt,  at  mrr-uxx 
in  Vermont  where  vessels  are  built  to  any  extent. 

The  talents  of  Henry  Eckford  and  others,  at  a  l«»er 
reputation  of  New  York  in  Ship-building,  deserrediy 
of  John  Stevens,  of  Chancellor  Livingston,   awd 
Fulton,  in  giving  the  first  practical  demonstratioii  C?  lit «. 

(1)  Henderson's  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  aod  Coi*i 
Report,  p.  49. 
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in  navigation,  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  naval  architecture,  but  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  retrospect 

New  Jersey. — The  business  of  Ship-building  commenced  in  New 
Jersey,  as  early  as  1683.  In  the  previous  year,  Samuel  Groome,  a 
mariner,  of  Stepney,  who  had  visited  the  Province  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1676,  accompanied  Deputy-Governor 
Rndyard,  to  East  Jersey,  as  one  of  the  twelve  original  proprietaries.  Ha 
died  in  1683,  leaving  unfinished,  upon  the  stocks,  the  first  vessel  built  in 
East  Jersey. ' 

It  is  probable  that  vessels  were  previously  built  on  the  Delaware,  and 
other  parts  where  settlements  were  made  some  years  earlier,  as  vesaeki 
were  already  owned  in  several  of  the  towns,  and  a  West  India  trade  was 
earned  on. 

In  1694,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  hurtful  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Province,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  particular  object  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  It  was  enacted,  that  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  building  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  within  the  Province,  (''as  if,"  says 
the  historian,  "  the  whole  Continent  should  depend  upon  the  skill  of  Jer- 
seymen,")  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks,  boards,  oak-bolts,  staves, 
heading,  hoops,  or  hop-poles,  was  expressly  forbidden,  except  to  some 
parts  '  over  the  broad  seas,'  that  is  to  say,  into  Great  Britain,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Summer  or  Wine  Islands,  directly,  and  there  to  unload  the 
same. 

The  object  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  a  direct 
foreign  and  coastwise  carrying  trade,  and  especially  a  desire  to  rend^ 
Perth  Amboy  the  successful  rival  of  New  York,  with  which  it  then  strove, 
with  some  hopes  of  success,  for  the  supremacy.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the 
same  year,  complains  that  the  Jerseys  "  are  now  making  war  upon  as  in 
point  of  trade,"  and  refers  to  the  Act  above  mentioned,  "  by  which,"  he 
says,  **  they  will  draw  the  shipping  thither,  and  establish  a  free  port  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  this  place,  and  sink  the  trade  greatly ;  they  pay  no 
duty  tq  the  King,  and  all  will  flock  to  it.  We  already  feel  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  trade  at  large,  under  no  regulations ;  this  being  much 
nearer,  and  upon  the  same  river  with  us,  will  utterly  ruin  the  revenne  of 
the  Province." 

(1)  Whitehead's  Eaat  Jersey.  Newark,  TOted  a  member  of  the  oommanitj,  upon 
Mtiled  by  Connecticat  people  in  1666,  ap>  condition  "of  his  moving  here  forthwith, 
proprtated  lots  in  the  town  to  the  first  person  and  maintaining  his  present,  or  other  svf- 
of  each  mechanical  pnrsnit  who  should  settle  ficient  boat,  for  the  use  of  the  town." — Bar- 
in  the  place.    In  1668,  John  RockweU  waa  her  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J. 
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He  acqnired  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  business,  bis  orders,  which 
were  sometimes  more  than  he  could  fill,  being  chiefly  from  English  and 
Irish  houses  abroad. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  Philadelphia,  that  six  years  after  (1689) 
it  contained  one  thousand  houses,  and  freighted  ten  vessels  with  the  prod- 
uce of  the  province  for  the  West  Indies  alone.  Fourteen  cargoes  of 
tobacco  were  exported  in  one  year,  about  this  time,  from  the  Province. 
In  1698,  according  to  the  account  of  an  English  author  who  had  resided 
some  time  in  the  city,  the  wharves  and  other  facilities  for  receiving,  dis- 
charging, and  storing  merchandise,  for  loading  and  unloading,  building 
and  repairing  ships,  were  numerous  and  convenient.  Among  these  are 
mentioned,  at  that  early  date,  *'  a  curious  and  commodious  Dock  with  a 
drawbridge  to  it,  for  the  convenient  reception  of  vessels,  where  have  been 
built  some  ships  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  each.  They  have  very 
stately  oaks  to  build  ships  with,  some  of  which  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  feet  long,  and  clear  of  knots,  being  very  straight  and  well  grained. 
In  this  famous  city  of  Philadelphia  are  several  Rope-makers,  who  have 
large  and  curious  rope- walks,  especially  Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox.'"  Ship- 
carpenters,  carvers,  block-makers,  turners,  and  rope-makers,  are  named 
among  the  tradespeople  who  received  adequate  encouragement.  Ship 
carpenters,  we  are  told,  received  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  day  as  wages. 
Vessels  were  at  this  time  built  also  at  Newcastle,  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  places  on  the  Delaware,  and  were  freighted  with  horses  and  other 
live  stock,  which  were  raised  in  large  numbers,  with  staves,  provisioDS, 
etc.,  for  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  often  sold  with  their 
cargoes.  This  profitable  channel  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  ships 
for  sale,  continued  throughout  its  provincial  history,  to  be  a  fountain  of 
profit  to  Philadelphia,  and  speedily  raised  her  to  the  position  of  the  most 
flourishing  port  in  the  Colonies. 

The  whale  fishery  was  established  by  the  founder  and  the  Free  Society 
of  Traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  for  some  years  it  was 
actively  pursued  near  the  shore,  and  employed  many  boats  and  small 
craft. 

The  ship-yards  of  Philadelphia  in  early  provincial  times,  occupied  the 
river  front  from  the  present  Market  street  to  Vine  or  Callowhill,  and 
were  gradually  driven  north  by  the  improvements  in  the  city.  In  July, 
1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  to  a  correspondent:  "Here  is  a  great 
employ  for  ship-work  for  England.  It  increases  and  will  increase,  and 
»our  expectations  from  the  iron-works,  forty  miles  up  the  Schuylkill,  are 

(1)  Historj  of  Pennsylvania  and  Weit  New  Jersey  by  Gabriel  Thomas :  London,  1698. 
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Tery  great."  Id  1721,  he  incidentally  mentions  that  the  sails  and  rigging 
coming  from  England  for  his  new  ship  had  escaped  the  pirates. 

A  duty  previously  laid  on  vessels  in  Pennsylvania  for  revenue  purposes 
was  this  year  renewed  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  the  vessels  mentioned  in  1*722  at  Philadelphia,  were  a  pink  or 
galley,  and  a  great  fly-boat  of  four  hundred  tons,  all  of  which  traversed 
the  Atlantic.  The  following  vessels  were  built  there  in  the  three  years 
172^24,  viz. : 

1722 10  Tessels 428  tona. 

172.1 13      «      507    " 

1724.. 19      "     959    " 

The  clearances  in  the  seven  years  from  1719  to  1725,  averaged  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  sail  annually.  In  1748-9,  the  entrances  and 
clearances  were  about  three  hundred  annnally.  Four  or  five  years  later, 
it  was  said  as  many  as  twenty  sail  of  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for  ship-building.  At 
that  time,  the  city  was  spoken  of  as  containing  a  great  many  wealthy 
merchants ;  and  its  trade,  and  the  profits  of  it,  as  prodigious.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  port  was  a  "patent  officer,"  and  the  Custom-House  officials 
had  the  highest  salaries  of  any  in  North  America. 

The  return  of  new  shipping  built  in  Pennsylvania  was,  however,  ae- 
cording  to  the  same  authority,  in  1769,  but  1469  tons;  in  1770  it  wat 
2354;  and  in  1771  only  1307  tons.     The  number  built  in  1769  was  21« 
Adding  one-fifth  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  that  year,  to  make  it 
tonnage,  the  average  of  each  becomes  80  tons,  which  exceeds  the 
of  any  other  except  that  of  Maryland,  which  is  the  same.     The 
however,  given  to  the  Register  at  that  time  was  uniformly  below  i 
burden  of  the  vessels,  and  one-third  is  believed  to  be  about  ife 
increment  by  which  to  reach  the  actual  tonnage.     The  tooi 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1771  was  50,901,  and  that  cleared  in  tfe 
49,654  tons,  the  outward-bound  exceeding  the  inward  by 
difference  in  part  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  ia 
About  three-eighths  of  this  tonnage  was  owned  in  the 
tives,  and  the  remaining  five  by  British  merchants  residkip 
occasionally  in  the  Colonies.     Pennsylvania  built  lo  tfe  ^ 
eight  vessels.     At  this  time  the  business  appears  not  Ic^h 
flourishing,  except  in  New  England,  which  in  the  ■ 
vessels  and  18,149  tons  of  shipping,  out  of  a  total 
26,544  tons  built  in  the  Colonies  in  that  year. 

Although  the  building  of  ships  for  domestic 
not  equal  to  that  of  New  England,  it  had  long 
the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  Philadelphia  had 
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naval  architecture ;  ber  vessels  being  no  less  noted  for  beauty  of  form  and 
finish  than  for  their  sWiftness.  In  none  of  the  Colonies,  however,  were 
the  vessels  bailt  for  sale  equal  in  quality  to  those  contracted  for  on  pri- 
vate account  A  species  of  ship,  constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  early 
times,  but  scarcely  belonging  to  naval  architecture  perhaps,  were  huge 
raft  ships,  similar  to  those  constructed  at  a  later  period  in  Canada. 
These  colossal  structures  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  and  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on  arriving  at 
their  destination.  The  last  of  this  class  from  Philadelphia  was  constructed 
at  Kensington  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "  Baron  Renfrew," 
built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  five  thousand  tons,  or  double  the 
measurement  of  an  ordinary  seventy-four,  made  a  safe  passage  into  the 
Downs. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  had  now  become  high,  and  the 
position  of  the  city  as  the  largest  in  the  Provinces,  with  an  extensive 
commerce,  with  numerous  productive  Iron-works  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  best  of  timber  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Southern  Colonies,  gave  her  superior  advantages.  These  were  brought 
into  requisition  during  the  war,  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  port,  and  of 
the  country  generally.  Of  thirteen  frigates  ordered  by  Congress,  under 
the  prize  law  of  December,  1775,  the  keels  of  four,  the  Washington  and 
Randolph,  of  32  guns,  each ;  the  Effingham^  of  28,  and  the  Delaware^ 
\)f  24  guDS,  were  laid  at  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  three  seventy-four's  ordered  in  the  following  year,  a  brig 
of  18  guns,  and  a  packet-boat,  were  also  assigned  to  the  Ship-yards  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  many  smaller  vessels  were  built  and  equipped  there  on 
private  and  public  account. 

Despite  the  strongest  efforts  by  means  of  galleys,  batteries,  rafts,  fire- 
ships,  and  torpedoes,  to  defend  this  important  port,  the  harbor  was  suc- 
cessfully blockaded  by  the  enemies,  and  the  Delaware  and  Effingham, 
were  burned,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Ran^ 
dolph  was  one  of  the  first  cruisers  that  got  to  sea  in  1777. 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
her  shipping  swept  from  the  sea.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  place  in 
the  country  saw  both  resuscitated  with  more  remarkable  success  after  the 
peace. 

During  the  existence  of  the  State  Impost  Laws,  which  were  all  rendered 
void  by  the  new  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Laws,  Pennsylvania  laid 
a  duty  of  two  shillings  per  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  and  on  American 
vessels  four-pence  per  ton.  She  actively  advocated  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
system,  adopted  in  1790,  which  gave  protection  to  the  industry  of  the 
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large  bodj  of  her  maDafactnrers.  Daring  the  year  ending  March,  1191, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  which,  as  the  ''Lower  'Counties,"  have  been 
incloded  in  the  foregoing  statements  with  Pennsylvania,  built  an  amount 
of  tonnage  exceeding  the  average  of  the  years  1769,  '70,  and  '71,  by 
3,900  tons,  or  over  5,600  tons.  In  1793,  the  amount  built  in  PennsyU 
vanlayWas  8,145  tons,  notwithstanding  a  desolating  epidemic  afflicted  the 
city ;  an  amount  double  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  United  States. 
These  were  of  Southern  live-oak  and  cedar,  and  were  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial  character,  and  their  excellence  was  acknowledged  everywhere. 
The  astonishing  increase  of  trade  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  the  State,  or  its  seaport,  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1793,  exceeded  all  the  exports  of  New  England,  by  $1,717,572 ;  and,  that 
the  mere  increase  of  its  exports  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  are  stated 
to  have  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  New  York  in  1793,  by  $2,934,370. 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  in  1792,  was 
$3,820,646 ;  in  1793,  it  was  $6,958,736;  and  for  the  half  year  ending 
March  31,  1794,  $3,533,397.  The  exports  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1793, 
were  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union.  ^ 

For  her  success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  a  due  share  of 
the  reputation  in  Ship-building  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies,  Philadelphia  is 
much  indebted  to  the  genius  of  several  who  were  pre-eminent  in  their 
departments.  Foremost  among  those  we  would  mention  the  name  of 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  improvement  of  the 
Quadrant  which  bears  the  name  of  Hadley,  renders  his  name  dear  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  trade  and  navigation.  His  Reflecting  Quadrant  was 
first  brought  into  use  in  W^t  India  vessels,  about  the  year  1731,-'32,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  England,  where  Hadley  acquired  the  credit  of  the 
improvement.  It  was  introduced  into  French  ships,  in  1736,  by  M.  De 
Mannevillette,  the  Maritime  Geographer,  who  published  an  account  of  its 
advantages.  Dr.  Franklin  also  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  made  for  the  improvement  of  models  and  sailing  quali- 
ties of  ships,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found,  accompanied  with  illus- 
trations, in  the  collection  of  his  published  works.  He  was  probably  the 
first  in  this  country  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  water-tight 
compartments  in  vessels,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  advantageously 
introduced  in  the  vast  naval  structures  of  the  age.  He  was  led  to  approve 
and  recommend  the  superior  safety  of  this  method  of  construction  from 
the  study  of  the  arts,  customs,  government,  and  policy  of  the  Chinese. 
Their  prudence  in  this  respect  he  especially  commended  ;  the  bottom  of 
their  ships  being  constructed  of  a  number  of  separate  chambers,  or  com- 

(1)  Coxe*8  "View  of  United  Stotcs." 
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parlments,  a  leak  could  only  fill  the  chamber  with  which  it  communicated^ 
whereby  he  conceived  they  were  rendered  obviously  more  safe  than  those 
of  European  construction.  Some  other  of  his  suggestions  were  afterward 
adopted  by  the  naval  architects  of  the  country. 

The  reputation  and  abilities  of  Joshua  Humphbets  as  a  naval  archi- 
tect, contributed  to  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  Philadelphia  in  Ship- 
building. His  professional  talents  had  rendered  him  long  widely  known, 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  the  defense- 
less state  of  American  commerce  forced  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  Naval  Armament,  he  suggested  some  important  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  ordered  by  that  body,  and  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  drafts  and  models  for  the  six  frigates  which  formed  the  germ 
of  the  American  Navy.  Their  efficiency  in  the  service  is  believed  to  have 
satisfied  the  country  of  the  value  of  his  innovations,  and  to  have  led  to  a 
modification  in  the  system  of  naval  construction  in  European  dockyards. 
The  frigate  United  States^  constructed  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence, at  Philadelphia,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships  of  her  time. 
Tempting  offers  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  him,  while  abroad,  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  to  a  foreign  service. 

As  a  Ship-carver  and  Sculptor,  Wiluam  Kush,  probably,  had  few 
superiors  in  his  day.  The  figure-heads  executed  by  him  excited  no  little 
admiration  in  foreign  countries,  and  orders,  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  him 
from  England.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  execution  of  figure- 
heads representing  the  Indian  character,  in  which  his  graceful  and  spirited 
designs  were  perhaps  unequaled.  Walking  attitudes,  little  in  use  before 
his  time,  were  immediately  improved  by  him,  Vith  a  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  design  and  execution  previously  unequaled.  The  figure-head  of  the 
•*  Indian  Trader,"  upon  the  ship  William  Penn,  in  Indian  costume,  excited 
great  observation  in  London,  it  is  said,  and  attracted  numbers  of  artists 
daily,  in  boats,  to  observe  and  sketch  designs  from  it.  Orders  were  sent 
from  England  for  several  figures  for  ships  building  there,  although  the 
duties  cost  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  images.  This  circumstance  is 
supposed  alone  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  employment  of 
the  artist  upon  foreign  orders.  Rush  executed  a  full-length  statue  of 
Washington,  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
are  several  other  of  his  works  still  preserved  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Ship-carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  and  learned  the  business 
with  Edward  Cutbush,  from  London,  one  of  the  best  Ship-carvers  of  his 
day.* 

(1)  The  intense  anxiety  with  which  the  Constitation  is  well  known.  To  the  moroan- 
coantry  awaited  the  action  of  the  seyeral  tile  and  manufacturing  classes  generally,  it 
Btfttea  relatire  to  the  adoption  of  the  oew    was  fraught  with  benefits  in  prospect,  bat  to 
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Invention  of  Steamboats. — It  is  proper,  before  dismissing  the  subject 
of  Marine  construction  in  Pennsylrania,  briefly  to  notice  the  part  taken 
by  its  citizens  in  introducing  the  splendid  era  of  Steam  Navigation. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  on  her  waters.  The  limits  of  this 
article  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  question  of 
priority,  which  has  been  so  warmly  contested  by  riral  claimants  in  this 
country.  Nor  is  it  our  province  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  different 
nations  to  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  in  navi- 
gating vessels.  Should  we  yield  the  originality  of  the  attempt  to  En- 
gland, and  she  to  France  or  Italy ;  and  should  all  these  acknowledge 
their  obligations  for  the  discovery  of  the  potent  agency  of  steam  to  Hiero 
of  Alexandria,  there  still  remains  to  England  and  America,  at  least, 
abundant  honor  in  the  improvements  of  Watt,  Savery,  Hulls,  Miller  and 
Taylor,  or  Symington,  in  the  former,  and  of  Evans,  Fitch,  Rumsey,  Fulton, 
and  Stevens,  in  this,  to  compensate  for  the  surrender.  Especially  may 
this  country  be  content  with  the  credit  of  having,  through  the  genius  of 
Fulton,  so  combined  the  conceptions  of  previous  experimenters,  as  to 
produce  a  practical,  working  Steamboat ;  and  in  having,  in  a  short  time, 
covered  the  vast  reach  of  its  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  expanse  of 

none  more  so   than  to  the   ship-bnildera,  artists  of  Philadelphia,  ivho  were  concerned 

which  were  a  numerous  class  in  Philadelphia  in  her  construction.     She  was  mounted  on  a 

and  vicinity.  carriage,  and   drawn   by  ten   horses.     She 

The  Federal  procession  held  in  Philadel-  was  followed  by  the  Pilots  of  the  port,  and 
phia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1788,  when  ten  sbip-carpenteks, 

Stated,  including  Pennsylvania,  had  ratified  headed  by  Francis  Grice  and  John  Norris, 

the  new  compact,  was  one  of  unusual  eclat,  with  the  draft  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  cases 

and  evinced  the  joy  of  all  classes.  of  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  flag  bearing  % 

The  participation  of  the  ship-builders  hi  ship  supported  by  Messrs.  Harrison,  Rice, 

this  fdte,  is  thus  described  in  the  fourth  vol-  Brewster,  and  Humphreys,  followed  by  Mast- 

■me  of  the  American  Museum,  and  displays  makers.  Caulkers,  and    Workmen,   to  the 

some   of  the    skill   of  Philadelphia  Ship-  amount  of  three   hundred   and   thirty,  all 

Wrights: — "The  Federal  ship  Union, mount-  wearing  a  badge  in  their  hats  representing 

iog  two  guns,  with  a  crew,  including  officers,  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  a  green  sprig  of 

of  twenty-five  men,  thirty  feet  long,  and  white  oak. 
proportionally  deep  and  wide.     Her  bottom  BOAT-buildbrs 

was  the  barge  of  the  ship  Alliance,  and  the  in  a  shop  18  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  13 

one  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Serapis,  high,  who  set  up  and  nearly  completed  % 

taken  by  Paul  Jones,  in  the  Bon  Homme  boat  thirteen  feet  long  during  the  procession. 

Richard.     The   Union  was    a  masterpiece  These  were  followed  by  Sailmakers,  Ship- 

of  elegant  workmanship,  perfectly  proper-  joiners  (twenty-five  in  number),  Ropemak- 

tioned  and  complete  throughout,  and  deco-  ers,  and  Ship-chandlers,  about  sixty  in  num- 

rated    with    emblematical    carving.      And  her." 

what  was  truly  astonishing,  she  was  begun        The  procession,  representing  all  the  vari- 

aad  completed  in  less  than  four  days.    The  ous  trades,  with  similar  displays,  numbered 

workmanship  and  appearance  of  this  beau-  about  five  thousand  persons,  and  attracted 

tifnl  object  commanded  universal  admira-  some  seventeen  thousand  spectators  to  Union 

tioB  and  applaose,  and  did  high  honor  to  the  Oreen. 
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Its  lake  surface,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  ocean,  with  a  Steam  Marine  of 
nneqnaled  magnitude. 

To  Olirer  Evans,  whose  mind  was  occupied  as  early  as  1773  with  the 
subject  of  steam  propulsion,  both  by  land  and  water,  belongs  the  merit 
oT  the  first  efifective  application  of  the  high-pressure  steam-engine.  This 
is  almost  the  only  one  now  used  on  the  Western  rirer  boats,  or  adapted 
for  locomotires  for  railroads,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor. 

The  cylinder  flue  boiler  for  high-pressure  engines  is  also  his  invention. 

Although  the  fame  of  that  ingenious  mechanic  mainly  resta  upon  his 
valuable  improvements  in  Mill  Machinery,  his  successful  attempt  to  move 
a  Locomotive  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  a  boat  on  the 
Schuylkill,  with  the  same  apparatus,  by  means  of  paddle-wheels,  fully 
establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  engineer,  Mr.  Oalloway,  *'  his 
claim  to  the  first  contrivance  of  a  practical  steamboat.''  The  predic- 
tions of  Evans,  as  to  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Steam,  and  of  his  own 
apparatus,  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  about 
the  same  time,  and  among  others,  as  mentioned  by  Fitch,  it  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Ellicott,  in  the  year  1776.  The  former  had  even  made  drawings  of  a 
steamboat  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  1778,  Thomas 
Paine  recommended  Congress  to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the 
building  of  steamboats  on  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  ''  to  go  against 
wind  and  tide,"  patented  in  England  in  1736. 

In  1784,  James  Rumbey,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  exhibited  to 
General  Washington  the  model  of  a  boat  for  stemming  the  current  of 
rivers  by  the  force  of  the  stream  acting  on  setting  poles,  which  he 
patented  in  several  States ;  and,  among  others,  he  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  for  ten  years  "  to  navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with 
greater  ease  and  rapidity  against  rapid  rivers,"  from  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  March,  1785.  The  same  thing  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attempted  by  a  farmer  of  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1760. 

In  1785,  John  Fitch  had  completed  a  model  of  a  steamboat,  and 
in  that,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  moved  a  small  shallop  on  the 
Schuylkill,  by  the  agency  of  steam  acting  on  paddles  at  the  stern.  The 
knowledge  of  this  attempt  appears  to  have  reached  Europe  ;  for  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1786,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  from  London  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  of  Philadelphia :  "  I  hear  you  are  applying  the  same  agent 
(steam)  in  America  to  navigate  boats."  Fitch  immediately  set  abont 
the  construction  of  a  new  steamboat,  of  which  a  description  was  inserted 
by  the  inventor  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Columbian  Magazine  for  Dec, 
1786.    On  the  first  of  the  following  May,  he  made  an  experiment  with 
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tius  firti  American  Steamboat  upon  the  Delaware.  She  attained  by 
accurate  measurement,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Rittenhouse,  Ewing, 
Ellicott,  and  others,  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  at  dead  water,  and 
afterward  went  eighty  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  March  28th,  1787,  gave  Fitch  "the 
sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  invented,  for  a  limited  time,"  viz.,  14  years.  Fitch  obtained 
similar  privileges  from  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware,  New  York,  and 
Yirginia. 

In  Dec.,  1787,  Rumsey  made  his  first  experiment  with  a  Steamboat 
on  the  Potomac,  at  Shepherdstown.  Although  Fitch  had  clearly  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time,  his  claims  were  strongly  contested  by  Rum* 
aey,  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  early  marine  experiments,  he  contemplated 
the  086  of  steam  as  a  motive  power ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  Rnmseian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  influential  friends,  was  successful  in  maintain- 
ing his  claims  in  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Yir- 
ginia; but  Fitch  was  sustained  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Rumsey  patented  in  England,  in  1788,  some  improvements  in  boilers ; 
and  both  parties,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office,  took  out 
patents  for  their  marine  inventions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  defects  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  weight 
and  imperfection  of  the  engine,  and  other  minor  faults,  avoided  by  those 
who  came  after  him,  alone  prevented  Fitch  from  giving  to  the  world  a 
practically  useful  Steamboat  many  years  before  the  successful  enterprise 
of  Fulton  with  one  of  Watt's  improved  engines. 

Delaware. — Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  at  a  very  early  day,  at 
the  Swedish  settlements  upon  the  Delaware,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  of  Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  In  the  grant  of  privileges 
to  Henry  Hockhammer,  to  establish  a  Colony  at  New  Sweden,  (after 
Minuit),  in  1640,  they  were  permitted  to  establish  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  engage  in  all  commerce,  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
with  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  belonging  to  friendly 
powers — but  only  in  vessels  and  yachts  built  in  New  Sweden — under 
promise  of  the  Government's  assistance.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Campanius,  that  when  he  arrived  there  in  1642,  four  years  after  Governor 
Minuit,  and  about  forty  years  before  the  landing  of  Penn,  he  found  Ship- 
building, boat-building,  and  cooper  work,  carried  on  upon  "  Cooper's 
Island."  The  first  vessel  for  foreign  trade  belonging  to  that  port  was  a 
brig  palled  "The  Wilmington,"  built  in  1740,  by  William  Shipley,  D. 
Ferris,  and  others.  She  sailed  the  following  year,  laden  with  flour,  ship- 
bread — the  staple  production  of  the  place,  pipe  staves,  and  the  nsual 
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assortment  of  prodnce,  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was  the  first  in  that 
trade,  which  was  afterward  prosecuted  with  enterprise. 

New  Castle  was  also  engaged  in  Ship-bnilding,  to  some  extent,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  William  Penn.  Until  the  relinquishment  of  the 
proprietary  jurisdiction  in  1775,  Delaware  constituted  **  the  three  lower 
counties"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  shipping  returns  are  embraced  in  those 
of  the  adjoining  State.  Hence,  in  the  tables  of  new  shipping,  in  1769, 
Delaware  is  not  named,  its  new  vessels  forming  a  part  of  the  twenty-two 
registered  for  that  province.  The  medium  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  two  districts  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  was  1770,  and  of 
the  actual  tonnage,  2300. 

In  1790,  the  two  returned  an  increase  over  the  average  of  those  years, 
of  3900  tons. 

The  reputation  of  Wilmington  Ship-builders  was  early  established. 
The  Qeneral  Wdshingtorif  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  William  Woodcock,  in  Wilmington,  in 
1790.  Few  places  have  better  sustained  their  ancient  industry,  or 
acquired  a  worthier  fame  in  this  branch,  than  the  flourishing  metropolis 
of  Delaware. 

Martland. — ^We  have  been  able  to  collect  few  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gress or  extent  of  this  industry  in  Maryland,  during  the  Colonial  period. 
Her  staple  products,  and  the  pursuits  of  her  people,  were  similar  to  those 
of  Virginia.  Agricultural  products,  and  especially  Tobacco,  were  her 
principal  exports,  but  the  transportation  of  these  was  left^  in  a  great 
measure,  to  British  ships,  or  to  those  of  New  England,  and  the  middle 
provinces.  Her  facilities  for  Ship-building  were  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  Province.  There  was  no  county  in  the  Colony,  that  did 
not  possess  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  by  some  navigable  river,  or  the  noble 
bay  which  divides  it.  Its  proximity  to  the  live-oak  and  yellow  pine  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  besides  a  good  supply  of  native  oak  and  other 
timber  within  its  borders ;  the  early  possession  of  productive  iron  works, 
of  manufactories  of  cordage  and  linseed  oil,  and  of  naval  supplies,  such 
as  rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  gave  Mary- 
land many  advantages  for  the  production  of  shipping,  which  in  later  times 
have  been  well  improved. 

As  early  as  1662,  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  a  Mint  was  established 
for  the  coinage  of  sixpences ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  curious  tonnage 
duty  was  established  for  the  support  of  Government.  Every  vessel  having 
a  flush-deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in  the  Province,  was  compelled 
to  pay  one-half  pound  of  powder,  and  three  pounds  of  shot  for  every  ton 
of  burden. 

Annapolis  was,  in  1695,  made  a  port  town,  with  a  resident  Collector, 
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and  Naval  Officer.  In  1723,  there  were  fire  ships  in  the  Patapsco  up  for 
London.  Although  its  site  was  much  earlier  occupied,  Baltimore,  which 
now  is  the  fonrth  town  in  the  Union  in  the  extent  of  its  Ship-building  , 
interests,  was  not  laid  out  as  a  town  until  the  year  1729,  nearly  one  hun-^ 
dred  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  province.  Vessels  were  probably 
bnilt  previous  to  that,  upon  the  Patapsco,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Fell's  Point,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rising  town,  was 
early  occupied  as  a  Ship-building  station. 

The  tobacco  annually  sent  to  England  by  Maryland  and  Yirginia,  at 
this  time,  was  estimated  to  employ  24,000  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1752,  however,  the  only  sea-going  vessels  owned  in  the  town,  were 
a  brig  called  the  "Philip  and  Charles,"  evidently  named  after  the  Calrerts, 
and  a  sloop  named  the  "Baltimore,"  the  latter  owned  by  Captain  Lux, 
who  as  early  as  1733  commanded  a  ship  in  the  London  trade.*  Bal- 
timore had  already  commenced  its  rapid  growth  in  commercial  prosperity. 
In  October  of  the  preceding  year,  (1754),  no  less  than  sixty  wagon  loads 
of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  for  shipment  from  the  back  settlements, 
and  its  incipient  commerce  must  hare  called  to  its  aid  the  art  of  the  ship- 
wright before  that  time.  Douglass,  who  died  in  1T52,  remarks  of  Mary- 
land, "  Their  oak  is  of  a  straight  grain,  and  easily  rives  into  staves ;  in 
bnilding  of  vessels  it  is  not  durable  ;  they  build  only  small  craft ;  some 
years  since  they  built  a  very  large  ship,  called  the  British  Merchant, 
burden  one  thousand  hogsheads — with  many  repairs,  she  kept  in  the  Yir- 
ginia trade  thirty-six  years."* 

In  1753,  a  lottery  was  appointed  in  Baltimore  to  raise  450  pieces-of- 
eight  to  build  a  public  wharf.  The  facilities  afforded  by  Fell's  Point  for 
Ship-building,  and  the  number  of  artisans,  with  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  business  collected  there,  rendered  the  prospect  fair,  in  1765,  that 
it  would  become  the  site  of  the  future  city.  At  that  place,  where,  within 
the  present  century,  a  large  proportion  out  of  sixty-three  vessels,  and 
over  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  have  been  constructed  by  Baltimore  in  a 
single  year,  the  business  has  been  conducted  for  about  one  hundred 
years. 

The  Province  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
built  in  the  year  1769,  twenty  vessels  of  1344  tons.  One-fifth  being  added 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  real  tonnage,  gives  an  average  of  eighty 
tons  for  each  vessel,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Colony.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  being  the  next,  of  which  the  average  was  seventy-nine, 
upon  a  total  of  twenty-two  vessels  built,  and  1469  tonnage. 

In  1772,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maryland  was  only  eight,  and 

fl)  OriffiUi'i  Annuls  of  Baltimore,  p.  83.  (2)  Britiih  Settlementfl  in  America,  toI.  ii.,  376. 
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those  of  Pennsjlrania,  the  same  number.  Of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  Colonial  Trade  at  this  time,  the  proportion  belonging  to  British  mer- 
chants resident  in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Maryland  and  Yir- 
ginia,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  amount 
thus  owned  was  six-eighths  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  remaining  two- 
eighths,  one  belonged  to  British  merchants,  occasionally  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  and  one-eighth  only  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  in  Maryland,  from  Jan  nary  6,  1770,  to 
January  5,  1771,  was  30,477,  and  the  amount  cleared  in  the  same  time, 
was  32,474  tons.'  Until  the  year  1780,  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Annapolis. 

During  the  Revolution,  Maryland  was  active  in  fitting  out  GmiserSi 
to  annoy  the  enemy  and  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  navy.  A  sloop 
and  a  schooner,  equipped  at  Baltimore  by  the  Marine  Committee,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  got  to  sea  under  the  new  Government.  Top- 
sail schooners,  sailing  best  npon  a  wind,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  sweeps 
for  chasing,  and  for  escaping  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  were 
particularly  serviceable ;  one  of  the  first  of  this  class  fitted  out  was  the 
Antelope,  built  for  merchants  of  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  carrying 
14  guns.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  bore  off  many  trophies  from  the 
scenes  of  conflict  during  the  war. 

The  building  of  the  frigate  Virginia,  of  28  guns,  one  of  the  $rst  Con- 
tinental war  ships  ordered  by  Congress,  in  1775,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Maryland  Ship-builders.  Two  others,  of  36  guns  each,  were  ordered  to 
be  built  there  in  1776.  The  Constellation,  of  38  guns,  was  subsequently 
constructed  there  for  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the  improved  system 
then  adopted.' 

As  already  mentioned,  a  tonnage  duty  was  established  by  the  Proprie- 
tary Government  at  an  early  day  in  this  Province.  About  the  year  1771, 
a  tax  of  fourpence  a  ton  was  laid  on  vessels  entering  at  Baltimore  for  the 
erection  of  a  Light-House  on  Cape  Henry.  After  the  peace  with  En- 
gland, in  1783,  the  different  States  resorted  to  discriminating  duties,  in 
favor  of  American  shipping,  for  the  promotion  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country.  Maryland  laid  a  duty  of  eight-pence  on  domestic  vessels ; 
on  foreign  ships  belonging  to  nations,  with  which  the  United  States  had 
treaties,  one  shilling;  on  foreign  ships  not  belonging  to  a  power  in  treaty, 
one  shilling  and  seven-pence ;  and  on  British  ships,  three  shillings  and 
six-pence.  A  want  of  uniformity  rendered  this  plan,  in  a  great  measure, 
unavailing,  and  often  injured  the  trade  of  those  adopting  the  highest 
prohibitive  rate.     In  1786,  Commissioners  met  at  Annapolis,  from  several 

(1)  Pitkin'i  Statistioa.  (2)  Cooper'a  History  of  U.  S.  Navy. 
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of  the  Colonies  to  take  into  consideration  the  dehmged  state  of  trade,  and 
commerce.  And  in  the  following  year,  a  more  general  Conyention  met 
by  their  recommendation  in  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  present  Consti- 
totion,  which  on  March  4, 1789,  went  into  operation,  with  power  to  regu- 
late all  matters  relating  to  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  the  4th  May,  1789,  just  two  months  after  the  organisation  of  the 
New  OoTcmment,  the  Shipwrights  of  Baltimore,  following  the  example 
d*  those  of  Sonth  Carolina,  sent  np  a  petition  to  the  first  Congress,  pray- 
ing for  the  passage  of  a  Navigation  Act,  similar  to  the  British  NaTigation 
Law  of  1660.  They  represent  that  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  the 
United  States  was  falling  into  decay,  and  had  involved  thousands  in 
distress ;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  country  was  as  well  prepared 
for  such  a  law  as  England  was,  at  the  date  of  its  enactment  In  support 
of  their  views,  they  quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  to  its 
effects:  , 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,"  they  remark,  "that  when  this  Act 
passed,  the  English  could  neither  dress  nor  dye  their  white  woolen  cloths. 
Their  linens  were  chiefly  imported  from  foreign  kingdoms.  They  were 
nnacquainted  with  the  weaver's  loom-engine.  They  had  neither  white 
writing  paper  nor  printing  paper.  They  had  no  manufacturers  of  fine 
glass  ;  calico  printing  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  single  wire-mill 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  nor  could  they,  as  yet,  tin  iron  plates.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  eight  per  cent. 

"  With  respect  to  our  Manufactories,  we  have  several  valuable  ones 
already  established,  and  others  which,  it  is  well  known,  only  want  en- 
couragement to  prove  of  the  greatest  national  advantage.  With  respect 
to  our  Shipping,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
tonnage.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  return,  signed  Thomas 
Irwin,  Inspector-General  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America, 
and  Register  of  Shipping,  that  the  eleven  States  which  form  the  United 
States  of  America,  employed  in  the  year  1770  three  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  tons  of  Shipping,  from  which  we 
think  it  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  present  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  exceeds  the  Commercial  Tonnage  of  England 
when  she  passed  the  Navigation  Act"' 

So  rapid  had  been  the  recent  growth  of  Baltimore,  that  although  it  was 
not  laid  out  until  1729,  and  fifty  years  after  contained  but  fifty  honses, 
and  scarcely  any  Shipping,  the  value  of  its  imports  six  years  after  the 
date  of  this  petition,  amounted  to  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
arrivals  daring  the  same  year,  1795,  numbered  no  less  than  109  ships, 

(1)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  10,  p.  5. 
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162  brigs  and  snows,  and  the  prodigioas  number  of  5464  bay  craft.  This 
almost  unprecedented  increase  of  the  Commerce  of  her  principal  port,  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  new  Government,  and  especially  the  benefits  of  a 
uniform  Revenue  System,  had  rendered  the  Ship-building  interest  highly 
prosperous  in  Maryland.  In  1*790,  she  built  as  many  vessels  as  any  two 
of  the  States,  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  exceeded 
the  ship-manufacturing  State  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  year  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  1791,  the  Ship-building  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  alone, 
exceeded  the  highest  amount  of  new  tonnage  built  in  the  State  during  the 
three  years  1769,  '70,  and  '71,  by  one  hundred  per  cent.'  Her  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  iron,  and  other  contributory  branches,  had  propor- 
tionally increased. 

Ship-buildino  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. — In  the 
States  south  of  Maryland,  the  building  of  vessels  has  never  become  aH 
important  branch  of  industry,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  materials  for  the  purpose.  In  Virginia,  it  is  said,  that  a  few  barks, 
pinnaces,  and  other  decked  boats  or  small  craft,  were  built  there  previous 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  in  1621 ;  and,  certainly,  shipwrights' 
were  sent  to  that  Colony,  as  mentioned  in  our  Sketch  of  Yirginia,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  early  as  1622.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  business  of  constructing  vessels  made  much  progress,  for  in 
Governor  Berkeley's  Account  of  the  Province,  submitted  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Colonies,  he  states,  that  **  For  shipping,  we  have  admirable 
masts  and  very  good  oaks,  but,  of  our  own,  we  never  yet  had  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  and  these  not  more  than  twenty  tons  burden."  He  attri- 
butes the  slow  progress  of  improvements  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1663,  which  was  a  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  Ordinance  of  1651, 
in  prohibition  of  commerce. 

'*  Mighty  and  destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  by  that  severe  Act  of  Parliament,  which  excludes  us  from  hav* 
ing  any  commerce  with  any  nation  of  Europe  but  our  own ;  so  that  we 
cannot  add  to  our  Plantation  any  commodity  that  grows  out  of  it,  as 
olive  trees,  cotton,  or  wines.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  procure  any  skillful 
men  for  our  now  hopeful  commodity  of  silk  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
carry  a  pipe-stave,  or  a  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Europe  out  of  the 
King's  dominions."  The  Act  produced  remonstrances  and  petitions 
from  Virginia,  but,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  enforced  by  strict  injunc* 
tions  to  the  Governor,  and  by  cruisers  on  the  coast.  But  the  burdens 
imposed  thereby  on  trade,  although  generally  evaded,  were  felt  to  be  so 

(1)  Coze's  View  of  U.  S. 
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grievons,  that  they  had  do  small  influence  in  producing,  in  16T6,  the  in- 
Borrection  headed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

A  paper  bearing  the  date  of  16Y3,  was  published  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  England,  pointing  out  the  great  ad- 
Tantages  afforded  by  Virginia  for  the  business  of  Ship-building,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  other  timber,  of  materials  for 
rosin,  pitch  and  tar ;  and  the  adaptation  for  raising  hemp  for  cordage 
and  aail-cloth,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  its  ore,  and  of  fuel  and  of  lime  for  working  it.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  extension  of  the  business  arose  from  this  public 
reeommendation  in  an  influential  quarter.  The  Virginians  were  not  a 
mercantile  people,  and  Tobacco  occupied  the  principal  care  of  the  plant- 
ers. Although  this  article,  in  1T29,  employed  nearly  three  hundred  sail 
of  ships  in  its  transportation  from  Virginia  and  Mar}^land,  which  pro- 
duced, jointly,  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth,  yielding  a  reve- 
nne  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  the  producers  were 
little  concerned  in  the  transportation  themselves. 

Oldmixon,  remarking  on  their  neglect  of  a  profitable  industry  in  the  pro- 
daetioD  of  naval  stores,  observes,  that  **  The  Virginians  are  so  far  from 
improving  their  manuliEictures  that,  though  they  see  others  send  thither 
to  build  ships,  they  seldom  or  never  do  it  themselves." 

Virginia  produced,  in  the  year  1769,  twenty-seven  sail  of  new  vessels, 
whose  average  burden,  actual  measurement,  was  fifty-six  tons  each.  Of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  colonial  ports  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 5,  17 Tl,  the  proportion  owned  by  native  inhabitants  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  quantity  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  these  Provinces.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  then  em- 
ployed by  those  two  Colonies,  than  of  any  others,  was  the  property  of 
British  merchants  residing  in  Europe,  and  constituted  six-eighths  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  excellent  portal  facilities  of  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  attracted  attention,  and  the  last-mentioned 
place,  which  had  been  a  naval  station  for  the  King's  ships  before  the  war, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Government  as  a  site  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  its  Navy-yards.  The  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Con- 
press,  in  1776,  ordered  two  frigates  of  thirty-six  guns  each,  to  be  built  in 
Virginia;  and  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  war 
built  under  the  Central  Government,  in  1794,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth. At  that  date  the  business  of  ship-building  had  much  increased 
in  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  each  of  the  three  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  exceeded  New  Hampshire  in  that  branch. 
The  first  two  had  also  more  manufactories  of  cordage  and  cables  than 
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any  two  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Virginia  had  even  ventured  to  lay  a  duty  of  two-thirds  of  a 
dollar  upon  cordage.' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  achievements  of  an  adopted  citizen  of 
this  State,  Jabies  Rumset,  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  in  applying 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  yet  a  more  particular  mention  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant. Althongh,  as  elsewhere  stated,  we  believe  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  yet,  as  early  as  1788,  he  published  "A 
Plan  wherein  the  power  of  Steam  is  fully  shown,  by  a  new-constructed 
Machine  for  propelling  Boats  or  Vessels  of  any  burden  against  the  most 
rapid  streams  or  rivers  with  great  velocity,  etc."  Virginia  granted  him, 
in  1784,  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  her  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks,  by 
a  method  he  had  then  devised,  by  the  aid  of  setting-poles.  In  1787  she 
also  encouraged,  by  a  more  comprehensive  grant,  the  project  of  Fitch  to 
navigate  by  steam,  but  this  she  repealed  on  the  remonstrance  of  Rumsey. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  this  ingenious,  and,  equally 
with  his  rival,  unfortunate  inventor  to  this  discovery,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  1839,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  etc.,  etc., 
That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  present  to  James 
Rumsey,  Jr.,  the  son  and  only  surviving  child  of  James  Rumsey,  deceased, 
a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  father's  services  and  high 
agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  the  Steamboat."  Rumsey 
went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  steam  projects,  after  his  first  experiment 
on  the  Potomac,  and  died  there. 

Passing  to  the  more  Southern  Colonies,  the  Carolinas  and  Geoboia, 
we  find  them  distingnished  rather  for  their  supplies  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, which  they  have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the  Ship-builders  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  than  for  their  own  snccess  in  building  ships. 
Dr.  Ramsey,  in  his  excellent  history  of  South  Carolina,  remarks : 

**  Ship-building  is  connected  with  the  Arts  of  a  country,  and  at  all 
times  ranks  with  its  Manufactures.  For  carrying  on  this  noble  art^  the 
Carolinas  have  great  advantages.  Their  live-oak,  their  cedars  and  pines, 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  the  construction  of  serviceable  and  lasting 
ships.  Their  live-oak  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  for  the  timber  of  ships. 
It  is  of  so  solid  a  texture,  that»  different  from  most  other  wood,  it  sinks 
in  water.  An  experiment  was  made  some  years  ago  of  the  comparative 
weight  of  English  oak  and  Carolina  live-oak.  A  few  cubic  inches  of  the 
latter,  weighed  eighteen  pounds ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  the  former,  no 
more  than  fifteen.     Ships  built  of  live-oak,  have  been  known  to  last  up- 
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ward  of  fortj  years,  though  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  carrying 
sugars,  than  which  nothing  is  more  trying  on  their  timbers. 

"About  the  year  1T40,  the  Carolinas  began  serioosly  to  attend  to 
Ship-boilding ;  five  ship-yards  were  erected,  one  in  Charleston,  three  in 
the  vicinity,  and  one  in  Beaufort.  In  these,  twenty-four  square-rigged 
Tessels,  besides  sloops  and  schooners,  were  built  between  the  years  1740 
and  1779." 

Id  Georgia,  the  business  was  commenced  about  the  same  time.  An 
account  published  in  1741,  states,  that  some  yessels  had  already  been 
built  there,  and  it  was  expected  the  business  would  increase. 

In  1750,  according  to  our  naval  historian,  a  new  era  in  Ship-building 
was  introduced,  by  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  live-oak 
for  that  purpose.  In  that  year,  a  vessel,  the  first  built  of  that  material, 
and  thence  called  the  Live  Oak,  arrived  at  Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina. 
We  are  not  informed  where  she  was  built.  To  what  extent  the  people  of 
Carolina  and  Oeorgia  employed  their  resources  in  this  branch,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  year  1769,  according  to  the  Custom  House 
tables,  quoted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  his  observations  on  American  Com- 
merce, North  and  South  Carolina  each  built  twelve  vessels,  of  which  the 
aggregate  tonnage  was  607  and  739  tons,  respectively.  This  measure- 
ment is  stated  to  have  been  one-fifth  at  least  below  the  actual  tonnage, 
which,  after  the  proper  addition,  averages  sixty  tons  for  the  former,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  for  the  latter,  per  vessel. 

Oeorgia,  during  the  same  year,  built  two  vessels  averaging  each  thirty 
tons. 

The  carpenter's  prices  in  South  Carolina,  for  building  a  live-oak  §Lip, 
just  after  the  Peace,  was  five  guineas,  sterling,  per  ton ;  and  the  whAt 
cost  of  the  ship  equipped  for  sea,  seven  to  eight  guineas,  steriing. 

Those  were  the  prices  of  ships  built  for  sale,  and  were  probably  be^ov 
the  usual  cost  of  vessels  built  on  private  account. 

Very  excellent  ships  were  said  to  be  built  in  Carolina  at  tbat  ttme  c^ 
live-oak,  which  was  reputed  by  competent  judges  to  be  aa  kitang  hi  '.Lt 
best  English  oak,  notwithstanding  Lord  Sheffield  declaied  ihett  ^it  \*i 
less  durable  than  British  ships,  or  those  of  cedar. 

On  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  Great  Britmia,  r»iifii  Clt.'^tiu 
next  to  Massachusetts,  was  distinguished  for  the  spirit  'wnA  ▼i.ivl  =:ri 
resisted  the  measures  of  Parliament,  and  for  her  activitr  is  triiix  ^^ 
cruisers  and  guar  da  costal ,  for  the  defense  of  the  AoMnoBB  cuufil  Br- 
own harbors  were  utterly  defenseless  at  the  commeaeaBan:  tf  iru~::i;r'^ 
the  Province,  like  many  others,  not  having  a  aiugfe 
service.     Private  merchant  vessels  were  armed  m 

very  short  time  the  schooner.  Defence,  of  sixteca 
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the  Prosper,  of  twenty  gans,  and  the  Comet,  a  coaster,  with  sixteen  gnnn, 
were  equipped.  A  galley  called  the  Beaufort,  was  built,  and  three  others 
converted  into  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  and  a  schooner  of 
ten  guns  to  guard  Qeorgetown. 

After  Congress  authorized  reprisals,  the  first  three  aboye-named  were 
couTerted  into  brigs,  to  cruise  on  the  high  seas,  and  captured  seyeral 
prizes. 

A  Navy  Board  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  with  "  authority  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  building,  buying,  or  hiring  of  all  Teasels  in  the 
public  service,  and  to  direct  the  outfit  of  the  same,  etc. ,"  for  which  they 
were  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  Public  Treasury,  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  Board  had  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels, 
and  built  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  named  the  Hornet.  These  vessels 
constituted  the  Navy  of  the  Province,  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war.  In  177 T,  the  Bandolph,  Captain  Biddle,  built  and  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia,  put  into  Charleston,  to  refit.  She  sailed  on  a  cruise, 
and  returned  in  eight  days  with  four  rich  prizes ;  but  on  a  later  cruise,  in 
1778,  in  company  with  several  smaller  Carolina  vessels,  tempted  by  her 
success,  the  Randolph  blew  up  in  an  engagement  The  expense  of  these 
armaments  cost  the  Province  over  $200,(100,  which  far  exceeded  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise. 

Ship-building,  suspended  except  for  warlike  purposes,  was  renewed 
after  the  Peace,  and  prosecuted  with  spirit. 

On  13th  April,  1789,  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Charleston  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  a  Navigation  Law,  **  on  account  of  the 
diminished  state  of  Ship-building  in  America,  and  the  ruinous  restrictions 
to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports,  etc." 

In  this  they  were  followed,  in  May,  by  a  similar  memorial  from  the 
Ship-builders  of  Baltimore ;  which  is  an  evidence,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  involved  in  the  business  in  those  cities,  which  had 
no^  both  become  important  commercial  towns.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly its  commerce,  suffered  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  central  au- 
thority, to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — which  in  this 
particular  were  early  attended  to  by  the  Constitutional  Legislature  then  in 
session.  The  business  of  Ship-building  made  considerable  progress  after 
this  time  in  North  Carolina ;  and  in  1794  she  was  in  advance  of  New 
Ilampshire  in  that  bralich.  In  1791  three  districts  out  of  five  returned 
new  shipping,  exceeding  by  nearly  one  thousand  tons  the  medium  of  the 
three  years,  1769  to  1771. 
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HaTing  traced  the  origin  and  snbscqoent  progress,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able,  of  this  important  indostry  in  each  of  the  Colonies  which  origin- 
allj  formed  this  Confederacy,  a  few  general  statements  mast  close  this 
sketch. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American  Colonies  had,  within  a  very  short 
period,  amidst  all  the  privations  incident  to  new  settlements,  constructed 
a  fleet  of  coasting  and  ocean -traversing  vessels  of  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
They  bad  already  entered  upon  commercial  enterprises,  which  had  began 
to  attract  attention.  Within  fifteen  years  Massachasetts  alone  had  built 
op  an  infant  marine,  not  destitute,  it  appears,  in  some  cases,  of  architec- 
tural embellishments  and  respectable  warlike  equipment,  considerably 
exceeding,  it  is  probable,  the  entire  tonnage -of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  in 
Eogland;  which  Macaulay  informs  us  was,  at  that  period,  about  fourteen 
hundred  tons,  or  less  than  that  of  a  single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first 
class.  The  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  Port  was  not  over  two 
hundred. 

The  commerce  in  which  the  Colonies  engaged  with  the  British  and 
foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
their  activity  in  Ship-building  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parent  State.  Within  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  a  series  of  trade 
regulations  were  established  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly  of  its  advantages, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Statute,  (12  Car.  II.,) 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping  and 
Navigation."  It  was  enacted,  (Cap.  18),  "That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  April,  1661,  no  Sugars,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indigo,  Ginger, 
Fustic,  or  other  dyeing  woods,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  English  Plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  shipped, 
carried,  conveyed,  or  transported  from  any  of  the  said  English  Plantations, 
to  any  land,  island,  territory,  dominion,  port,  or  place  whatsoever,  other 
than  to  such  other  English  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  etc., 
etc."  This  Act  was  designed,  virtually,  to  secure  to  the  English  markets 
the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  and  was  but  an  extension  of  an  Act  passed 
in  1650,  by  the  Pariiament  of  Cromwell,  restricting  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  Colonies  to  English,  or  Colony-built  ships.  The  list  of  arti- 
cles  named  in  it,  and  which  was  extended  from  time  to  time,  embraced 
what  were  known  as  enumerated  articles.  Two  years  after,  in  1663,  it 
was  enacted  that,  "No  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
facture of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but 
such  aa  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  in  English-built  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  are  English."     The  efl'cct  of  this  would  be  to  compel 
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the  Colonies  to  buy  as  the  former  did  to  sell  fa  the  English  markets 
exclasivelj.  But  these  laws  were  very  little  Regarded  by  the  Colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  where  tbey  excited  remonstrances  and 
almost  rebellion,  and  were  not  until  a  later  period  enforced  npon  them. 
The  primary  object  of  the  monopoly,  was  to  prevent  the  commercial 
rivals  of  England  from  snpplanting  her  in  the  colonial  Trade. 

Among  the  chief  benefits  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  these 
regulations  was  "  the  bringing  our  people  to  build  ships  for  carrying  on 
Buch  an  extensive  commerce  as  they  had  not  before,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  nations  from  the  direct  carrying  trade,  or  correspondence  with 
the  American  plantations." 

English  writers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary subsequent  growth  of  English  commerce  and  shipping,  and 
the  decline  of  those  of  her  rivals.  Although,  upon  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  English  navigation  was.  promoted  by  a  law  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  as  "  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England ;"  and  although  the  Colonies  were  permitted  a 
full  participation  in  the  carrying  trade  between  them  and  the  ibother 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  demand  for  shipping,  consequent 
on  the  augmented  trade,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  their  foreign  Commerce.  Navigation  and  naval  power,  it 
has  been  said,  are  the  children  not  the  parents — the  effect,  not  the  cause— 
of  Commerce. 

ludeed,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Plantations  was  not  regarded 
with  favor  in  England  among  the  adherents  of  the  exclusive  policy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  which  at  this 
time  was  very  great,  and  every  incipient  attempt  at  manufacture  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  "  The  Colo- 
nies," it  was  said,  "  are  beginning  to  carry  on  trade ;  they  will  soon  be 
our  formidable  rivals :  they  are  already  settfng  up  manufactures ;  they 
will  soon  set  up  for  independence."  The  Discourse  on  Trade,  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  before  quoted,  thus  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  of  this 
class  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us :  "  New  England  is  the  most 
prejudicial  plantation  to  this  kingdom.  Of  all  the  American  plantations, 
his  Majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  the  building  of  shipping  as  New  En- 
gland ;  nor  none  comparably  so  qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of  that  people,  but,  principally,  by 
reason  of  their  Cod  and  Mackerel  fisheries ;  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  there 
is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and,  in  prospect,  more  dangerous  to  any 
mother  Kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  Colonies,  Planta- 
tions, or  Provinces." 

It  was  only  by  an  evasion  or  relaxation  of  the  Laws  of  Trade,  which 
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was  connived  at  by  the  Bevenne  officials,  that  the  Colonies  were  ever 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  enormous  amoant  of  British  Manofactores  and 
European  Merchandise  annually  received  from  England ;  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  provincial  period, 
three  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  English 
Export  Trade  at  those  periods.  None  of  the  Colonies  north  of  Mary- 
land ever  had  balances  in  their  favor,  bnt  were,  on  the  contrary,  much  in 
the  arrear.  Their  obligations  could  only  be  met  by  the  circuitous  trade 
carried  on,  in  contravention  of  the  Trade  Acts,  with  foreign  countries, 
whence  they  derived  most  of  their  specie  and  remittances  suitable  for 
returns  to  their  English  creditors.  By  this  illicit  traffic,  English  Com- 
nerce  was  as  much  benefited  probably  as  that  of  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Sheffield  admits  that,  between  the  years  1100  and  1773,  the  Colonies 
must  by  this  circuitous  trade  have  remitted  to  Qreat  Britain  upward  of 
thirty  millions  sterling  in  payment  of  goods  taken  from  her,  over  and 
above  their  direct  remittances  in  produce  and  fish.  Ships  built  for  sale 
constitnted  an  important  element  in  this  foreign  Colonial  Trade,  the 
value  of  which  was  usually  remitted  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange  on 
London. 

The  nature  of  this  traffic,  and  the  way  in  which  it  fostered  the  Ship- 
building interests  of  the  Colonies,  is  indicated  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  work  by  Joshua  Gee  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  A.  D.  1729,  in  which  he  attributes  a  vast  increase  of  English 
Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  Colonial  Trade,  and  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Colony-built  ships,  sold  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  remittances  of  the  Colonies. 

"  We  have  a  great  xnanj  young  men  who  are  bred  to  the  sea,  and  have 
friends  to  support  them  ;  if  they  cannot  get  employment  at  home,  they  go  to 
New  England  and  the  Northern  Colonies  with  a  cargo  of  goods,  which  they 
there  sell  at  a  great  profit,  and  with  the  produce  build  a  ship  and  purchase  a 
loading  of  lumber,  and  sail  for  Portugal  or  the  Straits,  etc.,  and,  after  disposing 
of  their  cargoes  there,  frequently  ply  from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  they  have  cleared  so  much  money  as  will  in  a  good  part  pay  for  the  first 
oost  of  the  cargo  carried  out  by  them,  and  then  perhaps  sell  their  ships,  come 
home,  take  up  another  cargo  from  their  employers,  and  so  go  back  and  build 
another  ship  ;  by  this  means,  multitudes  of  seamen  are  brought  up,  and,  upon 
a  war,  the  nation  better  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  sailors  than  hath 
been  heretofore  known.  Here  the  master  becomes  merchant  also,  and  many 
of  them  gain  by  this  lumber  trade  great  estates  ;  and  a  vast  treasure  is  thereby 
yearly  brought  into  the  Kingdom  in  a  way  new  and  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers, for  indeed  it  is  gaining  the  timber  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  our  Plantations  being  nearer  the  markets  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  than  theirs  are." 
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In  1*724,  the  enterprise  of  the  New  England  people  in  this  branch, 
again  became  the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The  ship-carpenters 
on  the  Thames,  probably  from  the  loss  of  contracts  in  the  way  jast 
mentioned,  complained  that  their  trade  was  hnrt,  and  that  their  workmen 
emigrated,  since  so  many  vessels  were  boilt  in  New  England.  Bat  the 
Board  of  Trade  conld  not  ventnre  to  recommend  so  extreme  a  measure 
as  the  prohibition  of  Ship-bailding  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  unable  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

In  1745,  the  New  England  Colonies  owned,  exclusive  of  fishing  craft, 
about  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  took  place  two  years  after,  found 
the  Navigation  of  the  Colonies  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile tonnage  of  the  American  Provinces  was  thought  to  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  considered  in  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  in  1749  amounted  in  the  former  to  1,046,000. 

Colonial  Ship-building,  near  the  same  time,  received  a  inew  impulse, 
by  the  employment  of  the  invaluable  live-oak  of  the  Southern  Provinces, 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  1750.  This  was  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  common  white  oak  and  chestnut  previously  employed, 
and  added  to  the  reputation  of  American-built  ships. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  American  Colonies  in  the  years 
1769,  1770  and  1771,  was  as  follows  ;— 

In  1769  20,001  tons. 

"   1770  20,610     " 

"   1771  24,068     " 

It  was  customary  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light  money, 
and  other  expenses,  to  enter  with  the  Register  an  amount  considerably 
short  of  the  real  tonnage.  The  Custom-house  books  kept  at  Boston, 
from  which  the  statistics  of  tonnage  were  derived,  direct  one-fifth  to  be 
added,  but  an  addition  of  one-third  is  considered  nearer  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Champion  in  his  review  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  '*  Observations  on  American  Commerce,"  shows  the  amount 
and  relative  proportions  of  tonnage  built  in  each  of  the  Colonies  in  1769, 
to  which  he  has  added  the  average  of  each  vessel,  as  directed  by  the 
Gustom-House. 

ATenMre  tonna«pe  ot 
Vessels  bnllt  Tonnage.  ^ach  resnel : 

one-fifth  added. 

New  Hampshire 45 2,452 65 

Massachusetts 137 8,013 70 

Rhode  Island 39 1,428 43 

Conneotiout 50 1,542 36 
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New  York 19 955 60 

Jerseys 4 83 25 

Pennsjlvania 22 1,469 79 

Maryland 20 1,344 80 

Virginia 27 1,269 56 

North  Carolina 12 607 GO 

South  Carolina 12 789 78 

Georgia 2 50 30 


Total 389 20,001 

The  entire  amonnt  of  tonnage  entered  in  the  several  Colonies  during 
the  year  ending  January  5,  177 1»  was  331,642,  and  the  amoant  cleared 
was  351,686  tons.  The  difference  between  the  outward  and  inward  ton* 
nage  was  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  sale  of  Colonial  ships  in  Great 
Britain,  and  amounts  to  about  20,000  tons.  About  fifty  Colony-built 
Tessels  were  then  annually  sold  in  the  parent  country. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Colonies  in  1772  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,544  ;  and,  of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  containing  18,149  tons,  were  built  in 
New  England,  fifteen  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight  in  Maryland,  seven  in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  two 
in  South  Carolina,  and  five  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Champion  estimated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  398,000  tons  of  Colonial-built  shipping  was  employed  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  or  nearly  one-third,  and  if  the  West  India 
trade  were  included,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Massachusetts  was  then  estimated  to  own  nearly  one  vessel  for  every 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  She  built  many  on  contract  and  for  sale,  as  did 
also  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand  tons  annually. 
Ship-building  and  Commerce  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  war,  and  the 
former  was  only  sustained  by  the  building  of  a  few  privateers,  or  small 
frigates  for  Congress.  i 

The  skill  with  which  American  ship-builders  adapted  these  to  the  une- 
qaal  contest  with  the  heavy  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  them 
truly  formidable,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Charnock's  History  of  Marine 
Architecture : — 

"  The  American  Marine,  however,  soared  not,  but  with  very  few  exceptions 
in  its  private  capacity,  beyond  the  classes  of  brigs  or  schooners.  Those  of 
the  former  denomination  proved  particularly  destructive.  Their  dimensions 
were  far  enlarged  beyond  those  limits  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
give  vessels  in  that  class ;  and  their  force,  on  many  occasions,  exceeded 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  sloops-of-war,  nearly  equaling  some  of  the 
minor  frigates.     In  defiance  of  the  common  prejudice  then  entertained 
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against  long  and  narrow  vessels,  the  American  bailders  ventured  their  op- 
position, and  the  success  which  attended  the  principles  they  introduced, 
materially  differing  from  the  practice  of  any  country  at  that  time,  proved 
their  superior  skill  in  the  constmction  of  corsairs." 

The  new  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  Colonies, 
established  by  the  Peace,  called  for  some  regulation  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two.  But  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  temporary 
adjustment  of  the  matter,  was  defeated  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
British  navigation  interests.  The  Orders  in  Council  soon  after  having 
excluded  American  ships  altogether  from  the  West  India  trade,  and  the 
original  Confederation  having  no  power  to  remedy  the  matter,  the  several 
States  sought  to  protect  themselves  by  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 
American  vessels,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  those  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  had  treaties.  The  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  conflicting 
character  of  these  State  imposts,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  which  repealed  all  the  State  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  vested  the  power  in  Congress. 

The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  petitions  from  various  quar- 
ters, induced  Congress,  in  July,  1790,  to  impose  tonnage  duties  of  six 
cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  from  foreign 
ports;  on  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  partly  owned  abroad,  thirty 
cents ;  and  on  other  ships  or  vessels,  fifty  cents, — which  last  was  after- 
ward much  increased. 

Under  this  system  of  protection,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels 
from  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  American  trade  with  China,  American 
Ship-building,  in  succeeding  years,  experienced  an  unparalleled  increase, 
and  became  a  cause  of  alarm  to  British  merchants.  A  system  of  Regis- 
tration and  Enrolment  or  license  was  also  adopted,  the  returns  of  which 
are  annually  transmitted  from  each  District  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  1T89  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  Union  amounted  to  123,893  toii3y 
and  in  1790,  to  346,254  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Union,  includbg 
enrolled  and  licensed,  was,  in  1789,  201,562,  and  in  1790,  478,377  tons. 
The  registered  tonnage  (consisting  of  American-built  vessels  only)  had 
increased  in  the  year  1800  to  669,921  tons. 


CHAPTER  V. 

nrrBODucnoN  of  SAw-MUiLs  and  manvfaoture  of  lumber. 

Although  the  Saw  is  a  yerj  ancient 'ImplemeDt,  being  mentioned  bj 
Isaiah  at  a  period  con temporan eons  with  the  building  of  Rome,  and  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  a  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  the 
prophet,  yet  the  Saw-Mill,  as  a  mechanism  for  cutting  timber,  had  not 
been  in  use  in  some  countries  very  long  before  the  settlement  of  America. 

Saw-mills  were  erected  in  Germany,  in  the  fourth  century;  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  in  1420 ;  and  in  1530,  the  first  one  in  Norway  was 
built 

Prior  to  the  inyention  and  use  of  Saw-mills,  boards  and  plank  were 
either  sawed  by  hand,  or  split  and  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  consequently 
such  products  were  exceedingly  dear.  The  latter  mode  was  practiced  in 
the  first  few  years  by  the  American  Colonists.  The  first  Saw-mill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  said,  was  built  about  the  year  1633,  which  was  some  years 
before  it  was  employed  in  England.  The  clay  floors  and  generally  un- 
comfortable dwellings  of  the  English  peasantry,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  floors  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth,  indicate  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  Saw-mills. 

In  1555,  Bishop  Ely,  the  British  Embassador  at  Rome,  describes  as  a 
cariosity,  that  "  he  saw  at  Lyons,  a  Saw-mill  driven  with  an  upright 
wheel,  and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a^narrow  trough, 
which  delivereth  the  same  wMer  to  the  wheel.  This  wheel  hath  a  piece 
of  timber  put  to  the  axle  tree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  brock  (a  hand- 
organ),  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  being  turned  with  the 
force  of  water,  hoisteth  up  and  dow  the  saw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in, 
and  the  handle  of  the  same  is  kept  in  a  ringall  of  wood  from  severing. 
Also  the  timber  lieth  as  if  it  were  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by 
little  and  little  to  the  saw  by  another  vice."  More  than  a  century  after, 
the  first  Saw-mill  in  England  was  put  up  by  a  Dutchman,  near  London, 
and  had  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  working-classes, 
who  feared  it  would  deprive  the  sawyers  of  their  labor :  apprehension  of 
the  same  fate  prevented  a  renewed  attempt  when  proposed  in  1700 ;  and 
the  popalace  actually  destroyed  one  as  late  as  1767. 

(93) 
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The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  its  better  remuneration  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  the  varied  resources  of  industry,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  labor-saving  appliances,  have  for  the  most  part 
prevented  any  exhibition  of  hostility  to  such  improvements,  and  has 
facilitated  their  speedy  adoption  among  us. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at 
London,  in  ITS-l,  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  it  is  stated  that  the  prejudice  against  Saw-mills  had  so  far 
given  way  before  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Society,  that  Saw-mills  were  then  (1783)  firmly  established  in  England. 

A  pretended  prohibitory  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  intimated,  had  been 
made  the  pretext  for  submitting,  for  many  years,  to  have  timber  cut  into 
boards  by  the  Saw-mills  of  Holland,  and  other  foreign  countries.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  Holland  that,  equally  destitute  of  timber 
and  of  water-power,  it  should  thus  perform  for  England,  which  abounded 
in  both,  one  of  the  simplest  of  mechanical  operations,  and  first  introduce 
the  labor-saving  contrivance  into  the  island.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  the  year  1663. 

As  will  appear  from  the  following  pages,  the  increase  of  Saw-mills, 
although  hindered  by  the  exclusive  and  restrictive  conditions  of  laws 
intended  for  their  encouragement,  in  individual  cases,  has  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  local 
and  general  authorities. 

Saw  Mills  in  Massachusetts. — The  Court  of  Assistants  in  London 
made  provision  for  the  introduction  of  both  Grist  and  Saw-mills,  with  the 
first  emigrants  to  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  government  of 
whose  affairs  was  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Among  the  persons  sent  to  the  Colony  in  1628,  '29,  were  men  skillful 
in  making  Pitch  and  Salt,  Yine  Planters,  etc.  The  Court  was  also 
desired  by  Mr.  White,  the  Minister  who  first  planned  the  Colony,  and  in 
the  Company's  second  letter  of  instructions  to  Governor  Endicott,  he  is 
directed,  "To  give  approbation  and  furtherance  to  Francis  Webb,  in 
setting  up  his  Saw-mxll,^^  to  be  sent  over  in  the  **  'Lyon's  Whelpe,'  with 
other  stores  from  Dorsett  and  Somersett,  England."* 

Whether  the  proposition  of  Webb,  to  erect  a  Saw-mill  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  carried  into  effect  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  No  auxiliary 
more  valuable  to  the  infant  Colonies  could  have  been  introduced ;  and 

(1)  Colony  Records,  1,  401.  Mr.  Webb,  one  of  the  adventurers,  a  member  of  (he 
it  U  atat«d  in  Young's  Chronicloii  of  Massa-  Company,  and  subscriber  to  the  amount  of 
ohusetts,  page  179,  was  not  a  colonist,  but    £50. 
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we  bave  seen  that  some  years  preTions  to  this,  their  future  importance 
bad  beea  understood,  and  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  such 
mills  in  Virginia. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  when  the  first  Saw-mill  was  erected  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  was  built  about  the  year  1633, 
bat  we  baye  seen  no  evidence  to  corroborate  it.  Mills  were  erected  even 
previous  to  that,  but  it  does  not  always  appear  for  what  uses  they  were 
designed. 

The  first  erection  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  distinct  notice,  was  in  New  Hampshire,  near  the  present  city  of^ 
Portsmouth,  where  a  Saw-mill  was  built  previous  to  the  year  1635.  It 
was  put  up  at  the  Falls  of  the  Newichewannock,  or  Salmon  Falls  River, 
a  part  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Berwick  and  the  Cocheco  branch  of 
the  river,  and  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  grant,  called  the  Patent 
of  Laconia,  made  to  Mason  and  Gorges  in  1631,  by  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  England.  The  first  settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  was  made 
at  this  place  and  near  Dover,  in  1623,  by  the  erection  of  a  fishing  station, 
salt-works,  and  other  improvements.  The  Saw-mill,  at  the  Falls,  was  in 
charge  of  Ambrose  Gibbons,  as  the  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply,  as  early  as  1631 ;  and,  became  in  1634,  or  1635,  the  property  of 
Mason,  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  extending  three  miles  in  breadth 
along  the  river,  on  the  north-east  side,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
"including,"  he  says,  "the  Saw-mill  which  had  been  built  at  the  Falls 
of  Newichewannock."  A  letter  from  Captain  Mason  to  Gibbons,  dated 
May  5, 1634,  states  that  he  had  sent  men  and  provisions  with  Mr.  Jocelyn, 
to  set  up  two  mills.  Gibbons,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
informs  the  proprietor,  that  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  "  the  carpenters 
began  about  the  mill."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  as  he 
advises  him  in  the  same  letter  to  send  ''  a  stock  of  iron-work  to  be  put 
away  with  his  boards  from  the  mill,"  and  was  probably  the  first  and  only 
mill  of  the  kind  at  that  place,  if  not  in  all  New  England.' 

This  prompt  attempt,  through  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Mason,  to  turn 
to  account  the  woodland  wealth  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which  for  over 
two  hundred  years  so  considerable  a  share  of  her  native  resources  have 
been  drawn,  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a  time  when  "bread  was  either 

(1)  It  is  stated,  in  Tonog's  Cbronicles  of  and  eigbty  tonn  was  fVcigbted  in  the  Colonj. 

Pljmoath,  that    in   September,   1 823,   the  The  clap-boards  were  probably  all  sawed  or 

"  Add,"  of  one   hundred  and  forty   tons,  cleft,  and  prepared  by  hand.   The  first  water- 

which  brought  over,  among  others,  several  mill,  he  tells  U9,  was  erected  in  1633.   Berk- 

artificers  to  the  Colony,  returned  to  London  man  states,  that  the  Jint  Sauf-mill  in  En 

laden  with  dap-boards,  bearer  and  other  furs,  gland  wu  erected  in  1663. 
The  year  following,  a  ship  of  one  hundred 
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broaght  from  England  ia  meal,  or  from  Yirginia  in  grain,  and  sent  to 
the  wind-mill  at  Boston,  there  being  none  erected  here.'" 

The  other  mill,  although  there  is  no  farther  reference  to  it,  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  be  a  grist  mill.  The  ship  which  brought  the  men  and 
supplies  for  the  mills,  after  taking  in  part  of  a  cargo  of  **  iron  stoane," 
sailed  for  Saco  "  to  load  cloave  boards  and  pipe  staves,"  showing  how 
boards  were  then  manufactured  in  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Maine, 
Gibbons,  who  lived  in  a  palisaded  house,  was  succeeded  in  the  charge 
hj  Humphrey  Ghadbourne,  the  ancestor  of  several  generations  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  State. 

Ship-building  was  soon  after  commenced  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ships  and  lumber  long  constituted  the  chief  manufactures  of  the 
people  of  both  Provinces.  Saw-mills  were  speedily  multiplied  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  many  of  which  afforded  excellent  water-power,  now 
appropriated  to  other  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  system  of  granting  patents,  or  exclusive  personal  interest  in  the 
use  of  new  inventions,  which  is  the  great  stimulus  to  improvement,  had 
its  rise  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  since 
adopted  by  most  civilized  nations.  In  the  system  of  laws  called  the 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1641,  was  a  law  on  this  subject  It  declared  that  there  "  should  be  no 
monopolies  but  of  such  new  inventions  as  were  profitable  to  the  country, 
and  that  for  a  short  time  only." 

One  of  the  first  applicants  for  exclusive  privileget  under  this  first  New 
England  Code,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Lynn,  who  came  to  the  Province 
in  1645,  and  in  the  following  year  presented  a  petition  for  a  patent  for  a 
new  application  of  water-power  to  mills  for  various  uses,  including  a 
Saw-mill.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  1646,  the  Court  resolved  that,  *'In 
answer  to  the  peticon  of  Joseph  Jenckes,  for  liberty  to  make  experience 
of  his  abilityes  and  Inventions  for  ye  making  of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe 
with  water  for  ye  more  speedy  dispatch  of  worke  then  formerly,  and 
mills  for  ye  making  of  Sithes  and  other  Edged  tooles,  with  a  new  In- 
vented Sawe-Mill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper  then  formerly,  and 
that  for  fowerteen  yecres  without  disturbance  by  any  others  setting  up 
the  like  inventions,  that  so  his  study  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vayne  or 
lost;  this  peticon  is  granted  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  ye  ex- 
portation of  such  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  ye  prizes  thereof  if 
occasion  so  reqnire."* 

(1)  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  1,  17,  35;  organiiation  of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inyen- 
Appendix,  p.  13.  tions  and  improTements  in  Bairs  and  Saw- 

(2)  Records,  vol.  ii.,  149;  toI.  iii.,  275.  milU,  is  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
The  number  of  Patents  granted  since  the 
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Tlie  ingenious  patentee  in  this  case,  whose  son,  Joseph  Jenks,  built 
the  first  house  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  whose  grandson  of  the 
same  name  '^as  Goyernor  of  that  Colony  after  Cranston,  receives  honor- 
able mention  in  the  Records  after  this  time  for  several  inventions,  which  will 
be  elsewhere  mentioned.  His  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Scythes, 
included  in  the  above  patent,  has  not  been  materially  modified  to  this 
day.  Of  the  specific  character  of  his  improvement  in  Mills  we  are 
QQable  to  speak.  He  was  connected  with  the  first  iron- works  in  the 
Colony  at  Lym,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  erected  Mills  him- 

Mlt 

It  is  mentioned  in  "The  Description  of  Scituate,"  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections,'  that  Robert  Studson,  Mr.  Hatherly,  the 
foander  of  the  town,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  Saw-mill  at  that  place 
in  1656,  which  the  writer  observes  "may  be  the  first  in  the  Colony." 

The  permission  to  erect  this  mill  was  to  be  void  unless  it  was  built  in 

three  months  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  which  was  on  November  10th. 

It  waa  further  stipulated  by  the  authorities,   "  that  in  case  any  of  the 

townsmen  do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed,  the  owners  of 

the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether  it  be  for  boards  or  plank,  before  they  saw 

any  of  their  own  timber ;  and  they  are  to  have  the  one  half  for  sawing 

the  other  half.     And  in  case  any  man  of  the  Town  that  doth  bring  hny 

timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  shall  want  any  boards  for  his  particular 

use,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  sell  him  boards  for  bis  own  use  so  many 

as  he  shall  need,  for  the  country  pay  at  3s.  6ef.  an  hundred  inch  sawn ; 

hot  in  case  the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the  mill  with  timber  to 

keep  it  at  work,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  have  liberty  to  make  use  of 

iny  timber  upon  the  Common  to  saw  for  their  benefit."*     The  mill, 

whicb  stood  on  "the  third  Herring  Brook,"  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 

in  1676. 

Such  regulations  will  seem  curious  to  the  proprietor  of  a  modern 
steam-power  Saw-mill,  producing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
daily,  and  who  would  not  hesitate,  it  is  presumed,  to  accept  the  condition 
of  sawing  at  the  halves. 

The  King's  Commissioners,  who  visited  New  England  in  1664,  reported 
the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth  to  contain  "  about  twelve  small  towns,  one 
Saw-mill  for  boards,  etc."  The  Saw-mill  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Duxborough. 

2.  Mains  and  New  Hampshieb. — We  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  in  New  England,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  built  on 


(1)  Seeond  Seriei,  toI.  iv.,  225.  (2)  Ibid.  p.  249. 
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the  Salmon  Falls  Kiyer,  as  early  at  least  as  1634  or  '35.  In  the  divir^on 
of  their  grant  the  same  year  by  Mason  and  Gorges,  the  north  sido  of 
the  Piscataqaa,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  fell  to  the  latter.  In 
this  territory,  which  submitted  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  mills  be^an  to 
be  erected  soon  after  its  first  settlement.  At  Piscataqua,  or  Eittery,  she 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  which  included  Elliott  and  North  and  Sorth 
Berwick,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Mason's  Mills,  the 
lumbering  business  was  in  early  times  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  place.  It  employed  in  1682  six  Saw-mills.  Previous  to 
1643,  the  town  granted  a  tract  of  land  between  Spencer's  and  Salmon 
Falls  to  Wiucall  and  Broughton,  on  condition  that  they  should  erect  a 
Saw-mill  thereon.  Kittery  was  also  one  of  the  principal  Ship-buildfng 
stations  of  the  District,  and  had  several  enterprising  traders,  who,  in 
their  European,  West  Indian,  and  coasting  adventures,  furnished  a  steady 
outlet  for  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  neighboring  rivers.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  Pepperells,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  the  owners  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Saco,  including  the  magnificent  water- 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Saco,  now  the  seat  of  so  much  industry. 
They  erected  mills  on  both  these  rivers  for  different  parposes,  and  by 
their  enterprise  in  Lumbering,  Ship-building,  and  Commerce,  acqaired 
great  wealth.  In  1655,  however,  probably  before  William  Pepperell 
acquired  the  right,  the  freemen  of  Saco  claimed  to  have  control  of  the 
mill  privileges,  and  agreed  with  Roger  Spencer  to  set  np  a  Saw-mill 
there,  for  which  he  contracted  to  pay  twelve  thousand  feet  of  boards,  and 
to  employ  townsmen  in  preference  to  others.  The  Indians,  in  1675,  at- 
*  tacked  the  settlement,  erected  a  battery  on  the  mill- wheels,  which  they 
removed,  burned  the  mills  and  all  the  dwellings  in  the  place.^ 

Thomas  Clark  and  Sir  Bilby  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich,  on  the 
Kennebec,  about  the  year  1660,  but  were  driven  away  in  1675.  William 
Hutchinson,  an  early  settler  of  Boston,  in  1673  purchased  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saco,  and  had  mills  at  Newichewannock,  or  Berwick.  This 
place  was  also,  in  1690,  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Indian  sachem,  who  killed  80  men,  took  54  captives,  and  burned 
all  the  houses  and  mills.  There  were  few  towns  in  Maine  that  did  not 
at  one  time  or  another  experience  these  savage  forays,  in  which  the 
French,  who  claimed  the  country  from  Kittery  eastward,  were  the  insti- 
gators. They  offered  premiums  for  scalps  of  the  English.  So  intolerable 
were  these  assaults,  that  it  was  at  length  determined  to  reduce  the  strong- 

(1)  SalliTan'8  History  of  Maine,  p.  225. 
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hold  of  the  enemy,  and  the  younger  Pepperell  of  Eittery  was  selected  to 
lead  the  expedition  against  Louisburg. 

The  namber  of  Saw-mills  in  Maine,  in  April,  1682,  was  twenty-fonr, 
of  «rhich  six  were  at  Eittery.  Wells  was  the  second  town  in  the  extent 
of  its  lumber  business,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  was  the  third. 
White  pine  merchantable  boards  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were 
then  worth  30s.  the  thousand  feet ;  white  oak  pipe  staves,  £3 ;  red  oak 
pipe  staves,  30^.;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  25^.;  wheat,  5s.;  malt,  4s.; 
Indian  Com,  3s.  per  bushel ;  and  silver,  6s.  per  oz.  At  these  stated 
prices^  which  were  fixed  from  year  to  year,  taxes  were  paid  in  lumber 
and  provisions.  One-third  of  the  amount  was  abated  for  payment  in 
money.*  In  1664,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson,  boards  were  worth  in 
Maine  19s.  and  staves  ITs.  per  thousand.' 

In  1668,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  whose  jurisdiction  included 
New  Hampshire  and  a  part  of  Maine,  enacted  a  law  reserving  for  public 
use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-fonr  inches  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  order,  and  those  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine 
timber  for  masting  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  these  and  other  Provinces, 
probably  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
that  valuable  species  of  timber.  A  compensation,  however,  was  found 
in  the  encouragement  given  at  the  same  time  for  the  exportation  and 
manufacture  of  masts  and  naval  stores  by  bounties,  some  of  which  were 
continued  until  after  the  Revolution.  Parliament  also  appropriated 
£10,000  for  utensils  and  other  aids  to  the  manufacture.  The  making 
of  pine,  spruce,  red  and  white  oak  lumber,  of  house  and  ship  timber,  of 
red  and  white  oak  staves,  heading,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards, 
which  were  made  by  the  farmers  during  the  winter,  and  exchanged  for 
merchandise ;  the  contracts  for  mast  timber  for  the  Navy ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine  and  Rosin  (at  a  bonnty  originally  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton)  ;  and  of  Potashes  from  the  refuse  of  their  pine  forests, 
were  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population.  The  extent  to 
which  these  branches  were  made  the  medium  of  foreign  and  domestic 
exchanges,  justified  the  remark  of  Lord  Caernarvon,  who  defined  timber 
to  be  "an  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  placed  there  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  payment  of  debts." 

In  1693,  two  years  after  the  final  incorporation  of  the  whole  Distri<*t 

(1)  Maioo   Hist.    CoIL      Belknap's   New  creased  to  orcr  1300,  and  the  tbIuc  of  Inm- 
Hiropsbire.  ber  sold,  to  two  and  a  quarter  millions  an- 

(2)  WilliamBon'8  History  of  Maine.    In  naallj,  the  price  was  $10  per  M. 
1S40,  when  the  Saw-mills  in  Maine  had  in- 
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of  Maine  with  Massacbosetts,  the  Oovernment  relaxed  its  order  respect- 
ing the  catting  of  pine  timber  in  favor  of  John  Wheelwright,  who  was 
allowed  to  take  board  logs  from  the  public  lands,  in  consideration  of  hi^ 
erecting  a  Saw-mill  at  Cape  Porpoise  River. 

The  Trespass  Act  of  1711  (9  Q.  Anne,  Cap.  17),  which,  for  the 
preservation  of  Most  Timber  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  attached  a  penaltji  of  £100  for  catting  white  or  other  pine  trees 
(not  private  property),  or  sach  as  were  marked  and  registered  by  the 
Sarveyor,  caased  mach  dissatisfaction,  and  was  deemed  a  grievance,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  fines  were  recoverable  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  the 
eases  were  tried  without  a  jury. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  erection  of 
Saw-mills  upon  all  the  numerous  streams  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Massachusetts  throughout  their  colonial  history.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  increase  by  means  of  the  ex- 
port of  sawed  lumber.  Much  of  the  lumber  from  the  ports  of  those  Dis- 
tricts went  to  Boston  or  Salem,  whence  it  was  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  statistics  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  do  not  well  distlngpiish 
the  species  of  lumber  which  were  the  products  of  Saw-mills  from  snch 
articles  as  staves,  hoops,  and  other  kinds,  wrought  by  hand  or  sold  in  a 
cruder  state. 

The  Saco  River  ha^  within  the  State  of  Maine  four  principal  falls,  of 
70,  20,  30,  and  42^  feet  respectively,  aflFording  immense  water-power, 
which  was  early  occupied.  The  Saw-mills  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the  bead 
of  ship  navigation,  six  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  timber  was  floated 
down  the,  distance  of  forty  and  fifty  miles,  sawed  annually  before  the  war 
about  four  million  feet  of  boards.  About  the  same  quantity  was  made 
at  Topsham  in  1793.  Warren,  on  St  George's  River,  exported  large 
quantities  of  lumber.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  that  stream,  Major- 
General  Knox,  a  resident  of  the  town,  proposed  the  construction  of  a 
cUnal  around  the  Rapids  at  that  place,  leaving  excellent  sites  for  Saw-mills. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  whom  the  French  traveler,  De  Liancourt,  prononnced 
the  ablest  Civil  Engineer  in  all  America,  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious 
Orrery,  and  the  patentee  of  several  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
of  mills  and  other  branches  of  the  Arts,  was  employed  to  con- 
struct them  on  the  most  improved  principles.  He  died  at  Hallowell  in 
1826. 

At  Damariscotta,  on  one  stream,  there  were  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  six  Saw-mills  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  These 
are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  in  last  century. 
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.  From  October,  1789,  to  October,  1791,  there  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Piscataqaa  18,034,000  feet  of  pine  boards,  of  which  11,622,000 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  6,247,000  to  Earope.  Of  oak  plank,  clap- 
boards, staves,  and  heading,  there  were  exported  in  the  same  time  in  the 
ifgregate  3,394,000  feet^  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities  of  shin- 
gles, hoops,  rafters,  pine  and  oak  timber,  frames  of  houses,  masts  and 
spars,  shooks,  and  other  products  of  the  forest. 

In  Massachusetts  proper,  where  timber  was  less  abundant,  and  the 
pursuits  more  varied.  Saw-mills  were  nevertheless  numerous  in  early 
times. 

In  the  central  county  of  Worcester,  for  example,  which  is  now  about 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  the  State,  though  it  has  few  large 
sfreams  and  no  navigable  rivers,  not  less  than  ninety  Saw-mills,  of  which 
eleven  were  in  Hubbardston,  are  enumerated  in  Whitney's  History  of  the 
Coanty,  published  in  1793.   This  was  more  than  one-half  the  entire  num- 
ber returned  by  the  Marshalls  for  the  whole  State,  when,  in  1810,  seven- 
teen years  after,  the  first  census  of  Manufactures  was  taken.    The  number 
in  Massachusetts  was  then  stated  at  150,  which  was  far  below  the  real 
DQQiber,  as  the  returns  were  very  imperfect,  embracing  in  fact  only  the 
two  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.     Many  of  the  mill-streams  in 
the  county  were  mere  brooks,  often  quite  dry,  or  insufficient  to  carry  a 
mill  during  the  dry  season.     A  Mr.  Wetherbee,  who  built  Corn  and 
8aw-milla  on  the  Nashua,  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  at  Lunenburg,  in 
order  to  gain  a  constant  supply  of  water,  dug  a  canal  a  mile  in  length, 
which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  of  no  common  occurrence  in  that  day. 
The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  that  county  at  Worcester  in 
1673-4,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  hostility  during 
the  war  with  King  Philip.     A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1684,  when 
Captain  John  Wing  erected  the  first  Corn  and  Sawing-mills  at  the  north 
end  of  Main  street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Worcester,  where 
remains  of  the  dam  are  still  visible.   The  third  and  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1713.     A  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Lancaster,  in  that  county,  who 
had  been  carried  to  Canada  as  a  captive  by  the  Indians,  built  for  the 
French,  on  the  river  Chamblee,  near  Montreal,  in  1706,  their  first  Saw- 
mill, as  the  price  of  redemption  of  himself  and  son.     There  was,  previous 
to  that,  no  Saw-mill  in  all  Canada,  and  no  artificer  capable  of  building 
or  working  one. 

John  Prescott,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  built,  about  the  time  that 
Worcester  was  settled,  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  old  town  of  Groton,  in 
Middlesex,  and  his  son  Jonas,  an  honored  name  in  that  place,  set  up  a 
Saw-mill  there  iu  1686.  For  that  purpose,  he  was  granted  leave  and  the 
use  of  Stony  Brook,  on  condition  that  ''he  should  accommodate  the  town 
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with  merchantable  boards  at  six-pence  a  hundred  feet  cheaper  than  they 
were  sold  at  any  other  Saw-mills,  and  for  town  pay,  and  that  town  be  sup- 
plied before  any  other  persons,  provided,  always,  the  Saw-mill  do  not  hin- 
der the  corn  mill."  This  county  now  manufactures  lumber  to  a  greater 
annual  yalue  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

In  the  old  and  well-wooded  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  some 
Saw-mills  were  built  at  quite  an  early  period.  At  North  Adams,  Becket, 
Mount  Washington,  Pittsfield,  in  the  last-mentioned,  and  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field, Hadley,  Ware,  and  other  places  on  Mill,  Fort,  Stony  and  other  rivers, 
in  the  former.  Saw-mills  were  erected  before  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  proprietors,  in  some  cases,  were  enjoined  to  saw  other 
people's  logs  at  the  halves,  which  would  be  considered  no  hard  condition 
at  the  present  day.  Much  fine  lumber  was  formerly  made  at  Clarksburg, 
settled  in  1769.  Florida,  in  Berkshire,  which  now  has  fourteen  Saw- 
mills, making  each  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  was  not 
settled  until  1783,  and  Savoy,  which  supports  no  less  than  twenty-five 
Saw-mills,  though  it  has  only  about  two  hundred  dwellings,  was  first 
occupied  by  residents  in  1777. 

3.  Vermont. — Few  States  of  the  Union  afford  better  mill-sites  than 
Vermont,  The  multitude  of  short  and  rapid  streams  flowing  from  the 
Green  mountain  range  of  the  interior,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the  west  to  Lake  Cbamplain  and  the 
Hudson,  or  interiorly  to  Luke  Meraphremagog,  all  invite  the  erection  of 
mills.  The  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  roost  of  these  streams 
furnish  an  outlet  in  either  direction  for  the  lumber  and  other  products  of 
the  well-wooded  hills.  These  rivers  have  been  long  since  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  a  varied  manufacturing  industry.  Windsor  County  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  water-power  of  Queechy,  White,  Mill  and  other  rivers,  the 
last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile. 

The  Clyde,  in  Orleans  County,  falls  one  hundred  feet  in  forty  rods. 
Charleston,  on  this  river,  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  State,  but 
could  only  be  maintained  against  French  and  Indian  hostility  by  the  set- 
tlers who  built  and  labored  with  then  weapons  at  their  side.  As  the 
State  had  not  an  independent  existence  until  after  the  Revolution,  and 
its  settlement  and  improvements  were  inconsiderable  until  a  late  period, 
on  account  of  the  contests  about  jurisdiction  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  to  which  it  successively  be- 
longed, we  have  nothing  special  to  record  in  this  connection. 

4.  Rhode  Island. — Rhode  Island,  whose  first  exports  were  lumber, 
pipe-staves,  etc.,  as  early  as  1639-40,  enacted  a  law  to  regulate  the  prices 
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of  boards  and"  clap-boards  at  the  mi]],  indicating  that  the  CoIodj  already 
possessed  those  useful  appurtenances  to  new  settlements.  The  prices  were 
filed  at  eight  shillings  the  hundred  for  sound  boards  delivered  at  the  mill, 
and  one  shilling  a  foot  for  clap-boards  and  fencing,  to  be  sound  mer- 
ebantable  stuff.'  A  Saw-mill  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  built 
on  the  Falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  now  so  profitably  applied  to  other  uses, 
UDiil  after  the  Revolution.  In  1810  the  State  contained  twenty-eight 
Saw-mills. 

5.  CoNNBcmcuT. — In  Connecticut^  the  younger  Wintbrop,  afterward 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  a  Saw-mill  at  New  Loudon,  previous  to 
1654,  in  which  year  the  General  Court  granted  Mr.  Will.  Goodwin  lib- 
erty to  make  use  of  the  timber  of  waste  lands,  to  keep  his  Saw-mill  in 
employment.  In  the  year  1661,  a  Record  of  the  Court  states  that,  ''  Lib- 
erty is  granted  Mr.  Winthrope  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  where 
it  may  not  prejudice  the  farms  or  plantations  already  give  out."'  His 
son,  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  built  another  on  the  Nahantick,  near  Long 
CoYe,  in  1691,  and  two  years  after  another  was  erected  upon  the  same 
river  by  John  Prentis.  Others  were  built  apon  that  river  and  adjacent 
streams,  by  leave  of  the  Colony,  in  1713  and  1721,  the  former  by  Colonel 
John  Livingston,  the  other  by  Samuel  Weller  &  Son.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest millwrights  in  Eastern  Connecticut  was  John  Elderkin,  one  of  the 
grantees  of  New  London,  in  1650-1.  He  was  invited  thither  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  from  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  previously  carried  on  that 
business,  as  well  as  that  of  house-carpenter  and  shipwright,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  already  mentioned.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  was  a  general  contractor  for  building  mills,  bridges,  meeting- 
houses, etc.,  in  New  London,  Norwich,  and  the  adjoining  settlements. 
He  built  the  first  meeting-house  there,  and  was  probably  the  builder  of 
Winthrop's  mills.' 

In  1667,  the  Court  granted  Thomas  Harris  liberty  to  build  a  Saw-mill 
on  the  brook  between  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
**  Great  River,"  provided  it  be  accomplished  within  two  years,  and  he  is 
allowed  forty  acres  for  his  encouragement  therein.  In  1671,  John  Allyn 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  the  use  of  timber  on 
the  Commons,  and  the  stream,  for  a  like  purpose. 

In  July,  1680,  the  town  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Thames,  granted  Captain  Fitch  two  hundred  acres  of  land  "for  his  en- 
couragement to  set  up  a  Saw-mill,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  stream 

(1)  Arnold's  Rhode  Island.  (3)  CauUtln'a  Hiatory  of  New  London. 

(2)  Colonj  Records,  toI.  i,  p.  246. 
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and  timt;»er  at  the  place,  and  no  others  to  set  np  a  Saw-mill  opon  the  said 
stream  to  his  damage."* 

The  Saw  and  Grist-mill  is  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  new  towns, 
and  the  employment  for  them  so  limited  in  sparse  populations,  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  towns  to  make  grants  of  peculiar  or  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  donations  of  land,  to  persons  willing  to  risk  the  expense  of  their 
erection.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  the  Arts  that  bounties  of  this  kind  find 
their  appropriate  place.  Many  of  these  early  monopolies,  granted  by 
towns  and  larger  municipalities,  contain  curious  stipulations. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  enterprises  of  the  New  England  people 
in  this  business,  that  the  first  mill  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  built 
in  1189,  the  year  following  the  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
the  ''  New  England  Ohio  Company"  at  Marietta.  A  Saw-mill  was  that 
year  completed  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
Muskingum,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  Colonel  Robert  Oliver, 
Major  Hatfield,  and  Captain  John  Dodge,  received  an  allotment  of  land 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Company.  The  crank,  weighing  one  hnndred 
and  eighty  pounds,  was  made  in  New  Haven,  and  taken  on  a  pack-horse 
over  the  mountains  to  SimrePs  Ferry,  on  the  Yonghiogheny  River,  and 
thence,  by  water,  to  Marietta.  A  Grist-mill  was  built  the  following 
year.' 

Dr.  Douglass,  writing  about  1750,*  says,  "New  England  abounds  in 
Saw-mills  of  cheap  and  slight  work ;  generally  carry  only  one  saw ;  one 
man  and  a  boy  attending,  a  mill  may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  saw  four 
thousand  feet  of  white  pine  boards ;  these  boards  are  generally  one  inch 
thick  and  of  various  lengths,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  of  various 
widths,  one  foot  to  two  feet  at  a  medium ;  it  is  reckoned  that  forty  boards 
make  one  thousand  feet.  These  mills  stand  upon  small  streams,  because 
cheap  fitted,  but  with  the  following  inconveniences.  1.  As  the  country 
is  cleared  of  wood  and  brush,  small  streams  dry  up.  2.  In  living  small 
streams,  they  do  not  afford  water  sufficient  to  drive  the  wheels  in  summer. 
3.  In  winter  they  are  frozen  up."  A  considerable  source  of  profit  for  the 
Saw-mills  at  this  period,  were  the  contracts  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  in  preparing  lumber  for  the  West  India  and 
other  markets.  There  was  a  surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  whose 
deputies  surveyed  and  marked  the  logs  at  the  mills,  for  which  they 
received  a  perquisite  from  the  lumbermen.  "  A  timberman's  estate,"  says 
the  writer  just  quoted,  ''consists  in  mills  and  oxen."* 


(1)  Barber's  Hiat  Coll.  of  Connecticut,  (3)  British  Settlements  ic  America,  ii.,  5i. 
p.  298.  (4)  By   the  term   lumber,  was   generally 

(2)  American  Pioneer,  toI.  ii.  p.  99.  meant,  in  America,  ranging  Timber,  Sparsy 
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Hoi-saws  were  maDnfactured  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  in  XT 90,  to  the 
somber  of  150  to  200,  annoallj. 

6.  Nfw  York. — The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
•od  North  Riyer,  were  earlj  in  possession  of  Saw»mills,  driven  both  bj 
wind  and  water.  Wind  Saw-mills  were  erected  on  Manhattan  Island,  bj 
the  Datch,  as  early  as  1633.  An  account  of  New  York,  published  in 
1T08,  says  the  Dutch  built  mills  to  saw  timber,  "  one  of  which  would  do 
more  work  in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days." 

Daring  the  administration  of  the  first  Director,  General  Peter  Minuit, 
who  in  1526  negotiated  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  containing  about  22,000  acres,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  Gilders, 
or  twenty-four  dollars,  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
whose  property  it  now  became,  caused  the  erection  of  Wind-mills  on  the 
Island  for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  com.  During  his  time  and  that 
of  his  successor,  Wonter  Yan  Twiller,  who  succeeded  in  1633,  the  Com- 
pany, as  the  Provincial  documents  state,  ''erected  at  considerable  expense 
three  Saw-mills,  which  have  never  produced  any  profit  of  consequence." 
This  was  afterward  urged  against  the  Company  in  proof  of  its  mal-admin- 
istration. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  employment  of  this  useful  class 
of  machinery,  the  Dutch  settlers,  whose  native  country  afforded  no  indig- 
enous timber  for  their  use,  was  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  a  Hollander  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  erect,  some  years  after,  the  first  Saw- mill  in  London.  One  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  built  in  New  Netherlands,  was  situated  on  Nut,  or  Gover- 
nor's Island,  which  was  leased  in  1639,  for  five  hundred  merchantable 


Oak  and  Pine  Plank,  Oak  and  Pine  Boards,  The  Commisiionen  of  the  Netj  in  making 

StaTea,  Heading,  Hoopi,  Clap-boards,  Shin-  their  contracts,  which  were  nsnalljr  given 

glet,  and  Laths.     In  the'  Act  of  Parliament  to  Piscataqua,  N.  H.,  and  Casco  Bay,  Maine, 

of  1722,  extending  the  operation  of  the  pre-  specified  the  kind  and  number  required,  and 

rions  laws  for  encouraging  the  importation  gaye  a  license  for  cutting  the  trees,  and  none 

ofNaTal  Stores,  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  could  be  cut  without    Masts  were  usuallj 

were  specified,  tIs.,  Deals  of  seyeral  s0rts,  required  to  be  thirtj-eight  inches  at  ths  butt. 

Timber  Balks  of  several  siies,  Barrel-boards,  and  as  man  j  jards  long.    They  sometimes 

Clap-bo«rds,     Pipe-boards,     or    Pipe-holt,  reached  forty-two  inches  at  the  butt.    The 

White-boards  for  Shoemakers,  Boom  and  premium  was  one  pound  per  ton  of  furty 

Cant-spars,  Bow-stoves,  Caprevans,   Clap-  feet  girt  measure.     Timber  under   iw«h« 

bolt, Ebony-wood,  Headings  for  Pipes, Hogs-  inches,  was  called  Ranging  timber;   xLuH 

beads  and  Barrels,  Hoops  for  Coopers,  Oars,  above  twelve  inches,  Tun  Umber ;  *Uib4e/4« 

Pipe  and  Hogshead-staves,  Barrel-staves,  and  knees,  were  called  Cvmpmm  ttauUir.  ^ 

Pirkin-staTCS,    Trunnels,    Speckled   wood,  DougUuM*  British  SettUmmti^. 
Sweet  wood,  small  span,  Oak,  Plank,  and 
WainaeoL 
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boards  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pioe.  There  was  a  small  stream  od  the 
east  side  of  the  Manhattan  Island,  flowing  into  the  East  River,  which 
furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  several  grain  and  Saw-mills,  and 
was  thence  called  in  early  times  Saw- mill  Creek. 

About  the  same  time  several  Saw-mills  were  built  on  the  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  neighorbhood  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  settled  in 
1 630,  by  the  first  Yan  Rensselaer,  under  a  system  of  colonization,  granting, 
by  the  Charter  of  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  certain  feudal  privileges, 
with  the  title  of  Patroon,  to  any  person  who  should,  at  his  own  expense, 
within  four  years,  plant  a  Colony  of  fifty  persons  outside  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Among  the  Colonists,  embracing  a  judicious  admixture  of 
mechanics,  sent  thither  in  1630,  was  Andries  Carstensen,  a  master  mill- 
wright, and  two  sawyers  ;  and  in  1636,  Pieter  Cornelissen,  of  the  same 
calling,  and  Barent  Pieterse  Koeymans.  The  latter,  who  was  surnamed 
"  the  Miller,"  in  which  capacity  he  came  to  the  Colony,  having  been 
several  years  in  the  Patroon's  grist-mill,  in  1645,  took  charge  with  Jan 
Gerritsen,  his  partner,  who  came  out  with  him,  of  the  Patroon's  Saw-mills, 
on  one  of  the  creeks,  for  which  they  were  allowed  150  Qilders  each  a 
year  for  board,  and  three  Stivers  a  cut  for  every  plank  they  sawed.' 

In  1647,  when  he  quit  the  service,  he  had  sawed  between  three  and  four 
thousand  boards ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  early  Saw-mills  of 
the  Province  were  not  very  eflBcient  establishments.  After  having  for 
several  years  rented  other  mills  in  the  Colony,  he  purchased  of  the  Katskill 
Indians,  in  1673,  by  consent  of  the  Commissioners  at  Albany,  a  large  tract 
of  land,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  advantages  of  this  place  for  the  erection  of  Saw-mills,  had 
been  known  for  several  years.  Cryn  Cornelissen,  and  Hans  Jansen  Van 
Rotterdam,  early  emigrants,  had  by  license  erected  Saw-mills  there  in 
1651,  on  the  creek  immediately  west  of  Beere,  (now  Bearen  Island),  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Seigniory  of  Renssalaerwyck.  This  purchase, 
twelve  miles  deep  and  eight  or  ten  front,  now  constitutes  the  ancient  town 
of  Coeymans,  in  Albany  County,  and  the  descendants  of  the  proprietor 
are  numerous  in  that  State  and  New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  the 
owners  of  several  mills.* 

Dirck  Jansen  had  mills  within  the  boundary  of  Renssalaerwyck,  in 
1643. 

The  West  India  Company  also  caused  Saw-mills  to  be  erected  on  the 

(1)  The  wages  of  da  J -laborers  are  charged  florin  sixteen  stivers  each;  and  palisades, 

in  the  Proprietor's  accounts  at  this  time,  at  then   much   in  demand,  fifteen  florins  per 

one  florin  to  one  florin  ten  stivers,  (40  to  50  thousand. 

cents),  per  day ;  carpenters,  two  florins,  (80  (2)  0'Callaghar*8  New  NetherUndi. 
oents) ;  plank,  one  florin  ten  stivers,  to  one 
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South  River,  or  Delaware,  while  they  held  possession  there.  There  were 
Saw-mills,  in  1712,  in  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  situated  on  Ancram,  or 
Roeloff  Jansen's  Creek,  eight  miles  below  Hudson,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  The  Katskill  furnished  superior  water-power,  having  a 
descent  of  1000  feet  in  thirty-five  miles,  and  was  early  occupied  by  mills. 

The  French  had  Saw-mills  at  Ticonderoga  during  their  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  At  the  falls  of  the  Boquet  River,  some  distance 
above,  William  Galuland,  an  enterprising  Irish  merchant  of  New 
York,  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  a  manorial  estate,  like  those  on  the 
Xorth  River,  settled  in  1765,  and  the  same  year  built  a  Saw-mill  and 
afterward  Grist-mills.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  of  Norway  pine  and 
oak,  rafted  over  the  lake  and  thence  down  the  Sorel  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  where  it  was  sold  at  large  profit,  chiefly  employed  the  early 
settlers.  The  Champlain  Canal  afterward  opened  a  market  for  white 
pine  sawed  lumber  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  Saw-mills  became  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  the  county.  During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Galli- 
land  was  compelled  to  bury  his  Saw-mill  and  Gnst-miil  irons  to  save 
them,  and  was  nearly  ruined  in  estate,  and  his  Saw-mill  destroyed. 

Much  pains  was  taken  to  induce  the  settlers  of  the  Western  counties 
to  erect  mills,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  them.     Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  they  were  consequently  said  to  be  better  supplied  in 
these  respects  than  most  settlements  twenty  years  older,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  number  and  appearance  of  the  frame-houses  and  barns,  and  of 
their  surroundings.     A  small  Grist  and  Saw-mill  could  be  built,  if  the 
dam  were  not  difficult,  for  one  thousand  dollars.     Upon  the  many  excel- 
lent mill-streams  of  the  Genesee  Yalley,  which  still  sends  down  by  its 
canals  vast  quantities  of  lumber.  Saw-mills  sprang  into  existence  with 
incredible  rapidity.     The  improved  mechanism  of  Saw-mills  aud  grist- 
mills, and  the  increasing  value  of  lumber,  caused  great  quantities  to  be 
rafted  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware  to  Phila- 
delphia.    The  invention  about  the  same  time  of  Arks,  a  species  of  huge 
boat  or  barge  constructed  of  sawn  planks,  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  or  great  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  produce,  and 
which  were  afterward  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  business.     The  town  of  Bath,  in  Steuben  County,  laid  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1793,  had  two  Saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill  erected  before  winter. 
Three  years  after,  it  had,  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  five  Saw-mills, 
The  county  in  1797  contained  twenty  Saw-mills;  Ontario  County,  a  little 
earlier  settled,  had  at  the  same  time  twenty-eight  Saw-mills.      Other 
portions  of  the  State  multiplied  them  in  nearly  equal  ratio.* 

(1)  New  York  SUte,  in  1824,  conUined    in  1840,  6366  Saw-minf.  It  lUH  oota«iab«i^ 
2264  Gmt-miUi,  and  6196  Saw-milli;  and    aU  other  States  in  thif  claw  of  machine*^ 
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The  exports  from  New  York  of  boards  and  lomber,  according  to  Lord 
Sheffield^  Tables  from  the  Custom-Hoase  books,  was  in  1774  ten  tboa- 
sand  seven  hundred  feet.  In  1775,  owing  probably  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  with  Qreat  Britain,  it  only  amounted  to  fire  thonsand  two 
hnndred  and  eight  feet.  The  value  for  the  two  years,  at  forty  shillings 
the  foot,  was  £31,416. 

Albany^  having  in  former  times  a  very  flourishing  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  extensive  connections  with  the 
Western  settlements,  not  only  employed  numerous  Saw-mills,  but  was  the 
centre  of  a  prosperous  lumber  trade.  It  is  still  among  the  largest  lum- 
ber markets  in  the  world  ;  and  in  1851  the  receipts  at  tide-water  of  boards 
and  scantlings  were  427,038,600  feet,  valued  at  nearly  seven  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars. 

7.  New  Jersey. — New  Jersey  received  a  portion  of  its  first  settlers 
fk'om  the  original  stock  of  New  Netherlands,  and  other  industrious  Colo- 
nists from  New  and  Old  England.  They  were  not  slow  to  improve  the 
numerous  mill-seats  in  which  the  Province  abounds,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  Province,  though  small  in  extent,  among  the  foremost  in  Mann- 
factures.  The  Dutch,  who  settled  on  some  of  the  eastern  rivers,  probably 
erected  Saw-mills. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  met  of  Saw-mills  was  about  the  year 
1682,  when  West  Jersey  was  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  others,  and 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  invite  settlers  into  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  erection  of  Saw-mills  and  corn-mills  now  became  general.  Mills 
existed  at  that  time  at  Hoboken,  opposite  New  York,  which  were  owned 
in  that  city.  Some  eight  or  ten  towns  existed  in  New  Jersey,  containing 
from  300  to  500  inhabitants,  of  which  Newark  was  the  most  compact, 
containing  500  people,  and  Shrewsbury,  of  about  400,  the  most  southern 
one.  *  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  previously  possessed  Saw-mills, 
as  they  did  corn-mills.  During  that  year,  however,  the  first  Saw-mill 
in  Woodbridge  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Bishop,  on  the  Rahawack  River. 
A  Saw-mill  was  at  the  same  time  built  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State,  at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  by  William  Hampton,  which  was  the 
first  in  that  town.  In  May,  1683,  Thomas  Rudyard,  the  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  writes  from  Amboy  :  "  There  is  five  or  six  mills 
going  up  hero  this  Spring,  two  at  work  already,  which  abates  the  prioe 
of  boards  half  in  half  and  all  other  timber  for  building,  for  although  tim- 
ber costs  nothing,  yet  workmanship  by  hand  was  London  price  or  near 

(1)  Whitche&d's  East  Jersey. 
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upon,  or  sometimes  more,  which  these  mills  abate.  We  baj  oak  and 
ebestont  boards  no  cheaper  than  last  year.''*  ^ 

Saw-mills  and  the  mannfactore  of  lumber  had  so  far  increased  in  1698, 
that  the  latter  formed  an  important  article  of  export.  To  encourage  ''  the 
bailding  of  ships  and  other  yessels/'  and  increase  the  trade  of  Perth 
Amboj,  which  then  endeavored  to  rival  its  neighbor,  New  York,  in  com- 
merce, the  Assembly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks, 
boards,  oak  bolts,  staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  even  hop-poles,  except 
directly  to  England,  the  West  India,  Sammer,  and  Wine  Islands,  and  re- 
qaired  in  the  last  case  bonds  to  be  given,  and  a  vigilant  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  inspectors.  This  attempt  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  its  only 
export,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  little  benefited  the  Ship-building 
interests,  proved  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  com- 
plained of  as  severely  hurtful  to  that  of  New  York.  The  system  was 
eontinned  under  the  Royal  Qovemment,  and  in  1714  duties  and  other 
burdensome. regulations  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  some  of  the 
same  articles  when  going  to  neighboring  Provinces.  These  were  re- 
pealed in  1717,  because  "prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants";  but  in  1743 
were  re-enacted,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  Revolution.'  The 
operation  of  such  laws,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  ex- 
port of  lumber  and  manufactures  of  wood,  was  calculated  to  discourage 
the  multiplication  of  Saw-mills. 

Ship-building  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  were  principal  branches 
of  business  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  where,  about  the  year  1704,  Edward 
Andrews  erected  Saw  and  grist-mills  on  Tuckerton's  or  Andrew's  Mill 
Creek.  Saw  and  corn-mills  were  built  about  the  year  1758  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Rancocas,  at  Pemberton,  by  a  company  who  purchased 
land  of  David  Bndd.  ^ 

In  1798  there  were  said  to  be  1100  improved  mill-seats  in  New  Jer- 
sey, of  which  about  600  were  occupied  with  Saw-mills,  fulling-mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  slitting  and  rolling-mills,  paper,  powder,  and  oil-mills, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  being  Saw-mills. 

8.  Pennstlvania. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  erected  Saw-mills  at  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  before 
the  arrival  of  Penn. 

(1)  Whitehend's  EastJenej,  278.  In  1680,  Philadelphia  and  Bnrlington  St.  to  7t.  per 
merchantable  white  pine  boards  were  in  New  hundred  for  sawing  pine  boards.  The  bonsee 
SngUnd  30«.  current  monej  per  thousand,  building  at  Amboy  in  1688  are  described  aa 
Daj  wages  in  East  Jersej  were  at  this  time  usually  30  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  10  feet  be- 
about  2«.  per  day ;  and  at  Amboy,  where  build-  tween  joints,  with  double  chimney  of  timber 
in  g  was  actively  going  on,  2».  6d.,  Uie  our-  and  clay,  "  as  the  manner  of  this  country  is 
reney  being  one-fifth  more  than  sterling.  In  to  build,"  and  cost  about  £50  each. — Lttt^r^ 
1698,  handsawyers,  which  were  much  de-  in  Sco^w  JUodel  of  the  Oovtmment. 
pended  on  in  new  settlemantfl,  reoelTod  at        (2)  Whitehead's  Bast  Jersey,  298. 
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Joost  Andriansen  &  Co.,  in  1658,  proposed  to  build  a  Saw-mill  and 
grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls,  near  New  Amstel,  (Newcastle),  in  the 
present  State  of  Delaware. 

In  a  list  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  on  the  South  River,  or 
Delaware,  in  November,  1662,  was  iron- work  for  a  Saw-mill,  for  which 
was  paid  four  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  ($180). 

In  reference  to  a  mill  existing  a  few  years  later  on  "  Carcoon  Creek,'' 
it  was  represented  to  the  Upland  Court,  in  March,  1678,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  land  being  daily  taken  up  around  it,  it  would  soon  be  left 
destitute  of  timber,  and  the  Court  therefore  ordered  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  its  use.'  The  Swedes  also  had  a  mill, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  in  Frankford,  before  the  landing  of 
Penn.  It  stood  near  the  house  of  William  Kinsey,  the  first  erected  in 
that  place.' 

A  Saw-mill  appears  to  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  by  the 
first  settlers  under  the  Proprietary,  soon  after  their  landing.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  giving  an  account  of  Pennsylvania^ 
William  Penn  alludes  to  their  Saw-mill  for  timber,  and  the  Glass  Hoase^ 
as  being  "conveniently  posted  for  water  carriage." 

Richard  Townsend,  who  came  from  England  with  Penn,  and  built  the 
first  grist-mill  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  also  erected  a  corn 
and  Saw-mill  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County. 

"This  mill,"  he  says,  "I  brought  ready  framed  from  London,  which 
served  for  grinding  of  corn  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use  to 
us."*  The  mill  referred  to  by  Penn,  appears  to  have  been  the  joint 
property  of  himself,  Caleb  Pusey,  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  others,  pro- 
bably including  Townsend,  by  whom  it  was  erected  and  superin- 
tended. The  iron  vane,  with  their  initials,  which  surmounted  it,  is  still 
preservea. 

Although  corn-mills  were  built  in  considerable  number  by  the  first 
German  and  English  settlers,  Saw-mills  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  said,  a  few 
years  after  the  landing,  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  mills,  and  in  different 


(1)  Haxard'fl  AdduIs  of  Pennsjlyania.  fore  the  introduction  of  Saw-mills ;  and  the 

(2)  Mem.  of  Hist.  See.  of  Pennsylvania,  mortar  and  cement  had  been  made  of  Hm« 
\o\.  2,  p.  163.  Ferris,  in  his  History  of  the  that  was  burnt  from  oyster  shells,  before 
Original  Settlements  of  the  Swedes  on  the  any  limestone  had  been  discovered.  The 
Delaware,  states  that  he  had  seen,  in  his  house  was  built  of  brick,  and  was  standing 
youth,  the  house  at  Newcastle,  in  which  a  few  years  before  he  wrote,  in  1845. 
Governor  Lovelace  entertained  George  Fox  (3)  Clarkson's  Life  of  William  Penn,  toL 
in  1672,  the  timber  of  which  appeared  to  1. 

Iiave  been  hewed,  indicating  its  erection  be- 
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places ;  bat  Saw-mills  are  not  particalarized.  Hand-sawyers  are  men- 
tioned  as  in  demand  in  1698,  and  received,  for  sawing  pine-boards,  six  to 
seven  shillings  per  hnndred.  The  price  for  the  same  labor  in  1705,  was 
ten  shillings,  which  would  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  lumber  with- 
out a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  Boards  were 
then  ten  shillings  per  hundred;  shingles,  ten  shillings  per  thousand; 
timber,  six  shillings  the  tun ;  and  wheat,  four  shillings  a  bushel.  In  the 
neighboring  conntj  of  Bucks,  settled  by  English  Quakers  about  this  time, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  Saw-mills  as  late  as  1731,  when  the  framed 
houses  were  covered  with  "nice  shaved  clap* boards,"  and  ''the  boards 
for  floors  and  partitions  were  all  sawed  by  hand."*  At  least  eleven  mills 
were  erected  near  Wissahickon,  within  the  late  township  of  Koxborongh, 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  City,  previous  to  1779,  but  did  not  include 
a  Saw-mill,  according  to  a  recent  historical  sketch  of  the  place.'  The 
"  Chester  Mills,"  including  a  Saw-mill,  in  part  belonging  to  the  estate 
oi  Jonathan  Dickinson,  on  Chester  Creek,  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
1723.  In  1760,  the  Assessors  reported  within  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, forty  Saw-mills.  Oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  other  lumber,  either 
sawed  near  the  city,  or  rafted  down  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  other 
streams,  was  always  abundant  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Mills  for  its  manufacture  were 
speedily  multiplied  in  the  rivera  on  the  interior,  where  timber  abounded. 
The  industrious  Germans  of  those  counties  had  many  mills.  In  1786, 
within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  one-third 
of  whose  population  were  manufacturers,  there  were  sixteen  Saw- 
mills. 

In  Delaware,  which  constituted  the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Saw-mills  existed  on  the  Brandy  wine,  Christina,  and  other  streams. 
Some  of  the  first  erections  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  within  its  present  limits.  Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  flouring 
and  Saw-mills  on  the  Brandy  wine,  two  miles  from  Wilmington.  There 
was  also  a  Saw-mill  within  the  borough,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  IIol- 
lingsworth  and  Harney's  machine  shop,  which  was  demolished  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  export  of  boards  and  scantlings  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  1765,  was  783,000  feet;  the  value  of  which  at  £3  10«.  per  M.,  was 
£2470.  Staves,  heading,  and  shingles,  were  exported  in  the  same  lime 
a>  the  value  of  £28,450.     The  exporU  of  planks  and  boards  in  the  years 

<1)  Dr.  John  Watson,  in  Mem.  B'uU  of  (V  Oene«l<>;fical  Ac#-oiint  of  fbe  l^rcrmg 
PteAiylYania,  toI.  1,  278.  fMmilj,  hj  IL  d,  Jf/ott,  E*^.  App.  Ki,u  A. 
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1772,  '73,  and  *74,  were,  respectively,  1,724,  4,075,  and  3,309  thonsand 
feetJ 

9.  Maryland. — Respecting  the  iotrodaction  of  Saw-mills  in  Maryland, 
we  have  no  information.  The  first  water-mill  for  corn  in  the  Colony, 
was  erected  by  pnLlic  subscription  in  1639.  A  century  after,  the  Assem- 
bly encouraged  the  erection  of  the  same  class  of  mills  by  a  public  statute. 

The  mill-sites  on  the  Patapsco  were  occupied  for  corn-mills  about  the 
year  1763,  by  Joseph  Ellicott  and  J.  &  H.  Burgess,  from  Bucks  County, 
Pennsvlvania. 

10.  Ytrqinia. — Making  boards  and  clap-boards  by  hand-labor  was 
one  of  the  first  employments  of  the  Virginians  in  1609 ;  and  the  later 
emigrants,  in  1620,  were  directed  to  give  their  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  timber,  masts,  planks,  boards,  etc. 

Artisans  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  set  up  Saw-mills ;  and 
others,  from  Hamburgh,  were  engaged  later  in  the  year  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Of  clap-boards  or  pipe-staves,  it  was  said  in  1650,  a  man  could  easily 
make  (by  manual  process)  15,000  in  a  year,  worth  in  the  Colony  £4  per 
thousand ;  and  in  the  Canaries  £20 ;  which  would  yield,  in  the  lowest 
market,  £60.  Walnut,  cedar,  and  cypress  planks,  were  always  saleable  in 
England.  A  Saw-mill  at  this  date  was  said  to  be  a  great  desideratum, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  previously  existed.  A  Saw-mill, 
driven  by  water,  would  do  the  work  of  twenty  sawyers. 

The  following  ''  Explication  of  the  Saw-mill,  an  engine  wherewith,  by 
the  force  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed,*'  illus- 
trated by  a  rude  engraving,  is  contained  in  a  tract  published  in  London, 
by  E.  Williams,  in  1650,'  who  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  Virginia, 
where  a  Saw-mill  did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

"  This  engine  is  very  common  in  Norway,  and  mountains  of  Sweden,  whei^- 
with  thej  out  great  quantities  of  Deal-boards  ;  which  engine  is  very  necessary 
to  be  in  a  great  Towne,  or  Forrest,  to  cut  Timber,  whether  into  planks  or 
otherwise*  This  heer  is  not  altogether  like  those  of  Norway,  for  they  make 
the  piece  of  Timber  approach  the  sawes  on  certaine  wheels  with  teeth ;  bat 

(1)  Lord  Sheffield's  Tables  from  Ciutom-  was    ninety-foor    million    feet,    of    which 

House  Books,  Nos.  9  and  10.  seTenty-foor  millions  was    in   PennsyUa- 

The  census  of  1810,  flrom  eleven  out  of  nia.    From  Now  York,  and  several  lambef 

twenty -six  States  and  Territories,  retamed  States,  there  was  no  retom.    Chester,  Lan- 

S,626  common    Saw-mills,  and  twenty-one  caster,  Northumberland,  and  Comberiand, 

Mahogany  mills,  of  which  1,005  eommon  had  the  greatest  Bomber  of  mills  in  Peon- 

Saw-nills,  and  all  the  Mahogany  mills  be-  aylvania. 

longed  to  PenrntyWauiM.  The  quantity  sawed  (2)  See  note,  page  S2. 
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becsnse  of  reparations  which  these  tooth'd  wheels  are  often  subject  unto,  I 
will  omit  that  ase,  and  in  stead  thereof  pnt  two  waits  (weights)  about  two 
or  three  hundred  poinds  weight  apiece,  whereof  one  is  marked  A,  the  other 
B.  The  chords  wherewith  the  said  weights  doe  hange,  to  be  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  2  peeces  of  moving  wood,  which  slide  on  two  other  peeces  of  fixed 
wood,  bj  the  meanes  of  certaine  small  pullejs,  which  should  alwajs  draw  the 
sajd  x>eeoes  of  moying  wood,  which  advancing  alwajs  toward  the  sawes  rising 
and  falling,  shall  quicklj  be  cut  into  4,  5  or  6  peeces,  as  70U  shall  please  to 
pat  on  sawes,  and  placed  at  what  distance  70U  will  have  for  the  thioknesse 
of  the  plank  or  boards  je  will  cut,  and  whenn  a  peece  is  cut,  then  let  one  with 
a  lever  turn  a  Rowler  whereto  shall  be  fastened  a  strong  cord,  which  shall 
bringe  backe  the  sajd  peece  of  wood,  and  left  againe  the  weights :  and  after 
put  aside  the  peece  alreadj  cut  to  take  again  the  sawes  against  another  peece 
o^  wood.  Which  once  done,  the  ingenious  Artist,  may  easily  convert  the  same 
to  an  instrument  of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  a$ 
profitable  ttfe<." 

This  primitiye  instrument  appears  to  have  admitted  the  employment 
of  a  gang  of  saws,  and  by  comparing  the  description  with  that  given  a 
centary  earlier  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with 
the  mechanism  of  Saw-mills,  as  they  existed  in  remote  rural  districts,  not 
many  years  ago,  will  discover  fewer  changes,  we  apprehend,  in  their 
enential  features  than  he  would  be  led  to  expect  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries.  A  Saw-mill,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  quite  a 
simple  affair ;  and  a  mill  which  cost  £100,  and  cut  one  thousand  feet  of 
boards,  per  dierrif  was  considered  better  than  the  average.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  steam  in  cutting  timber,  and  in  prompting  invention  in  the 
machinery,  applied  to  manufactures  of  wood,  are  among  the  most  signal 
of  its  triumphs. 

In  a  work  published  in  1731,  quoted  by  Anderson,  which  set  the  value 
of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  parent  country  in  a  clearer  light  than  be- 
fore, the  author  enumerates  among  the  valuable  imports  from  Yirginia 
and  Maryland,  fifteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lumber  annually  sent  in 
the  tobacco  ships,  two-thirds  of  which  were  gain,  as  it  would  not  cost 
above  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  plantations.  Jaifles  Rumsey,  a  native 
of  one  of  these  States,  and  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  other,  toward  the 
close  of  this  period  made  some  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  mills, 
which  he  patented  in  several  of  the  States,  and  afterward  under  the 
Federal  laws.  "With  regard  to  a  Saw-mill,"  he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Application  of  Steam,  etc.,  published  in  1788,  "or  any  other  ma- 
chines that  have  retrograde  movements,  I  have  contrived  a  method  of 
supplying  them  with  water  in  such  a  manner  that  one  twentieth  part  of 
what  is  generally  expended  will  answer  every  intent  and  purpose  gener- 
ally requisite.  My  new  invented  machine  for  raising  water  is  simple,  the 
cost  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  guineas  to  complete  the  mechanism 
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of  one  finfficiently  large  to  raise  water  to  work  six  saws  or  a  Qrist- 
mill." 

11.  The  Carolinas  and  Georgia. — The  extensive  pine  forests  and 
other  timber  lands  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  invited  the  first 
settlers  to  a  locrative  manufactare  of  lumber  and  naval  stores.  Bat 
although  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  1691,  passed  an  Act  "for  the  better 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  engines  for  the  propagating  of  the  staples 
of  the  Province,"  and,  in  1707,  another  for  ''encouraging  the  making  of 
potash  and  saltpetre,"  followed,  in  1712,  bj  an  Act  "for  encouraging 
the  building  Saw-mills  and  other  mechanic  engines,"  the  Saw-mill  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  into  extensive  requisition  in  Carolina  during 
colonial  times. 

"The  reflonrces  of  Carolina  in  lumber,"  sajs  Dr.  Ramsaj,  'fmajbe  esti- 
mated from  the  following  statement.  There  are  within  its  limits  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  has  growing  on  it  fiftj  pine 
trees,  and  everj  one  of  these  on  an  average,  when  brought  in  a  marketable 
form  to  the  seaports,  would  sell  for  ten  dollars.  If  to  these  are  added  the 
cjpress  and  cedar  trees,  the  oaks,  ashes,  poplars,  maples,  beeches,  magnolias, 
palmettos,  and  other  common  trees  in  Carolina  which  are  used  in  furniture, 
building,  as  ship  timber,  and  in  various  forms  bj  different  artists,  the  sylvan 
'  riches  of  the  State  will  be  found  to  exceed  all  calculation.  So  great  is  the 
eagerness  to  plant  cotton  (1808),  that  forests  containing  immense  quantities 
of  useful  wood  are  merely  cut  down  and  burnt,  without  any  other  advantage 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  fertilizing  quality  of  their  ashes.  This  small 
residue  of  what  might  have  been  made  ten  times  more  valuable.  Is  not  im- 
proved by  being  converted  into  potash.  Such  are  the  temptations  resulting 
from  the  high  value  of  the  new  staple,  Cotton^  that,  to  extend  its  culture,  other 
sources  of  wealth,  to  an  immense  amount,  are  annually  sacrificed." 

South  Carolina  had  at  this  date  only  sixty-five  Saw-mills  and  Georgia 
one.  The  last-named  manufactured  about  one  and  a  quarter  million 
feet  of  lumber.  A^Rice,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Indigo  and  Tobacco, 
had  previously  engaged  the  industry  now  bestowed  on  Cotton,  there  was 
comparatively  little  attention  paid  to  the  erection  of  either  Saw  or  grain 
mills  until  after  the  Revolution.  We  have  no  record  of  their  progress 
during  that  time.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
those  Provinces  began  to  flourish  in  any  good  degree.  In  1784,  the 
Legislature  once  more  enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  giving  inventors  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors  for 
fourteen  years.  A  Society  which  was  instituted  soon  after  for  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  emigrants,  stated,  in  their  Circular,  that  capital 
might  be  profitably  employed,  among  other  ways,  in  erecting  mills  for 
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iBaking  paper,  sawing  lumber,  and  espeeially  for  manufactnriDg  flour. 
There  were  hundreds  of  valuable  mill-seats,  and  the  woods  abounded 
with  pines. 

The  official  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported  from  all 
the  Colonies  in  the  year  1770  was  £154,637,  or  $686,588.  This  em- 
braced boards,  plank,  scantling,  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and  buildings, 
staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  poles.  In  1792,  the  exports  of  lumber  were 
65,846,024  feet ;  of  shingles,  80,813,357  ;  of  hoops,  staves,  and  headings, 
32,039,707 ;  of  timber,  21,838  tuns  and  12,272  pieces  ;  1080  cedar  and 
oak  ship  knees ;  191  frames  of  houses ;  and  48,860  shocks,  etc. 

It  was  just  previous  to  the  period  when  our  Federal  history  com- 
mences, and  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in  these  reminiscences,  that 
the  application  of  steam  to  mill  machinery  began  to  be  introduced  into 
Europe  and  America.  The  Steam-engine  had  for  some  time  been  nsed 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  raising  water  for  the  use  of  mills ;  and  as 
early  as  1745,  a  Steam-engine  was  constructed  and  in  use  in  the  copper- 
mine  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  in  New  Jersey.  Its  improvement  had  also  for 
several  years  engaged  the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans,  Rumsey,  Fitch, 
Stevens,  and  others.  But  it  now  began  to  be  used  as  a  direct  power  for 
the  movement  of  mill-work  for  both  Saw  and  Flour-mills.  These  inven- 
tions, of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  and  particularly  the  high- 
pressure  Steam-engine,  and  other  contrivances  of  Evans,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  factories,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Flour-mills  and  of  wood-working  machinery.  So  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  last-mentioned  improvements,  as  to  justify  the  eulo- 
giam  of  a  talented  writer,  who  says,  respecting  their  inventor  :  "Wherever 
the  Steam-mill  resounds  with  the  hum  of  Industry,  whether  grinding 
flour  on  his  native  Schuylkill,  or  cutting  logs  in  Oregon,  there  do  you 
find  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Evans.'" 

(1)  Addrou  before  the  American  iDStitnte,  New  Tork,  1850,  by  S.  G.  Arnold. 
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The  earliest  instrument  Tar  griiiding  or  braising  corn  or  mnnna  con* 
listed  of  two  portable  and  nicely-nrought  Etonex,  one  of  which  w&s  made 
to  reToIve,  b;  means  of  a  hnndle,  npoo  the  other.  Grinding  with  these 
mills  was  alwiiys  a  servila  and  lahorioua  operation,  aod  fell  to  Ihe  lot  of 
the  raaid-serTants,  or  captircs  tukea  in  war,  as  SamsoD  was  made  to  grind 
in  the  prison-houae  of  the  Pliilistiiies.  and  the  coptiro  Isriielites  in  Baby- 
lon. By  the  laws  of  Mottea,  the  mill-stonea  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
trained for  debt.  The  sound  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  song  of  the 
griudors,  who  plied  their  task  in  concert  at  the  early  morning  hour,  fur- 
nished the  Hebrew  writers  with  images  of  cheerfulness  and  pros|ierily,  and 
their  suspension,  "  when  the  sound  ofthe  grinding  is  low,"convcyed  the  idea 
of  desolation.  As  snggestire  of  the  Name  ideas  of  plenty  and  enjoyment, 
and  as  an  element  of  the  pictnresqae,  the  old-fashioned  water  Orist-mill 
of  our  fuLljers  was,  bolh  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  an  object  of  much  interest. 
In  many  a  frontier  settlement,  its  pleasant  Bounds  were  unheard  for  years 
by  the  Sr6l  lonely  dwellers,  who  vrere  forced  to  prepare  ttieir  com  for 
daily  use  bv  a  modification  of  the  primitive  mill  above  dcacribed,  or  bj 
the  scarcely  less  operose  contrivance  of  the  quern. 

The  pestle  and  mortar,  used  by  the  aboriKinea  of  this  country,  WU 
frequently  employed  by  Europeans,  and  performed  the  grinding  rather  by 
pounding  than  by  rubbing,  as  in  the  Eastern  mill.  Beside  these,  horse 
or  callle  mills  (the  molw  jumenlarice  of  the  Romans)  were  quite  common 
for  grinding  corn,  where  pecuniary  inability,  the  sparsencsa  of  popula- 
tion, or  absence  of  ivaler-power,  rendered  other  mechanism  impractica- 
bie.  Wind-mills  were  also  very  early,  and  in  some  places  quiie  exU 
sively  employed  both  for  Grist  and  Saw-mills. 

1.  WniD-MiLLs. — As  a  motive  power,  water  waa  emplovH  mnch  • 
lier  than  wind.     The  first  saw-mills  in  Uiis  country  were  mostly  driven 
by  walcr,  which  the  abundant  streams  and  ample  (kll  of  the  AdaDLlo  ii1o|m 
{"16) 
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rendered  everywhere  accessible.  Some  of  the  early  Saw-mills  in  America 
were,  however,  propelled  by  wind,  particularly  among  the  Dutch  settlers. 
With  those  they  were  familiar  in  their  native  land,  where,  on  account  of 
the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  falling  streams, 
Wind-mills  were  extensively  employed  long  before  they  were  used  in  En- 
gland. Mr.  Hume  considered  the  man  who  first  introduced  Wind-mills 
a  great  public  benefactor.  We  are  not  aware  who  first  conferred  that 
boon  upon  America ;  but  it  was  probably  the  Dutch  Colonists  at  Man- 
hattan. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
March  17,  1628,  (0.  S.,)  it  is  entered  that  eleven  pounds  were  paid  for  a 
pair  of  mill'Stones  to  go  to  New  England  in  the  ship,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  burrs,  at  two  shillings  each.  How  early  these  were 
brought  into  use,  we  find  nowhere  stated.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
first  mill  in  New  England  was  a  Wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  In  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  taken  down  in  1632,  and  rebuilt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. '  This  first  Corn-mill  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  "  because  it  would  not  grind  but  with  a  westerly  wind." 
It  was  seC  up  at  the  north  end  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  hill  previ- 
ously called  Snow  Hill,  and  afterward  Copp's  Hill,  and  "Wind-mill 
Hill,"  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Records,  in  1635.  This 
Wind-mill  is  mentioned  by  Wood  in  1633,  and  was,  doubtless,  a  conspic- 
uous object  throughout  the  settlements,  as  being  the  first  attempt  to 
supersede  the  mortars  and  hand-mills,  previously  used  by  the  people. 
They  that  year  gathered  their  first  harvest  of  English  grain  from  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  now  covered  by  the  solid  masonry  of  the  tri-montane  city. 
The  principal  supplies  of  food  were  at  first  derived  from  England,  in  flour 
or  meal,  or  from  Yirginiai  in  grain,  which  was  sent  to  this  mill  from  all 
the  scattered  plantations  as  far  east  as  the  Kennebec. 

Watermills  were  soon  after  erected,  and,  in  1636,  two  more  Wind-mills 
were  built,  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  Charlestown.  The  last  was  blown 
down  in  1648. 

A  Wind-mill  was  erected  at  Scituate,  by  William  Gilson,  in  1637, 
and  land  was  the  same  year  granted  John  Horn,  for  one  at  Salem.  It 
was  removed  by  him,  in  1639,  to  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  south  side  of 
North  River,  where  a  Corn-mill  of  the  same  kind  stood  in  1771.     An- 

(1)  In  Bond*8  ffietory  of  Watertown,  we  near  which,  it  is  said  in  Drake'*  Anhquiiiee 

do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  erection  of  of  Botton,  to  have  been  originally  placed, 

thia  Wind-mill,   and  the  laborions  author  The  mill  on  Copp's  Hill  was  shattered  and 

was  unable  to  determine  who  built  the  first  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  in  1642,  and  the 

water-mill  there.    The  Wind-mill  may  have  miller  rendered  insensible  for  twenty-foar 

•tood  within  the  adjoining  limits  of  Newton,  houri. 
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Other  one  stood  on  Ome's  Point,  wMch  gave  place  to  the  bridge.    A 
Wind-mill  was  bnilt  at  Newberry,  in  1703. 

Edward  Holjoke,  who  took  the  Freeman's  Oath  in  1639,  owned  a 
Wind-mill  on  Purchase  street^  in  Boston,  near  Fort  Hill,  which  he  after- 
ward sold  to  Richard  Woodward. 

In  noi,  John  Arnold  requested  liberty  to  place  a  Wind-mill  on  Fort 
Hill,  and  was  allowed  to  build  one  there  "  on  the  Town's  land,"  paying 
such  qnit-rent  as  the  Select-men  should  order.  A  Wind-mill  was,  in 
1740,  removed  from  Roxbury  and  placed  on  the  same  hill. 

In  1661,  the  Select-men  of  Portsmouth  granted  Captain  Pendleton 
liberty  "  to  set  up  his  Windmill  upon  Fort  Point,  toward  the  beach,  be- 
cause the  mill  is  of  such  use  to  the  public.'" 

Wind-mills,  which  had  thus  become  numerous  in  the  older  setUementa 
of  Massachusetts,  and  were  much  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  early  introduced  into  Rhode  Island,  where,  as  late  as  1803, 
they  were  common  on  every  eminence  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 
senting a  rugged  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  much  diversity  of 
mechanism.'    They  were  most  numerous  in  the  County  of  Newport. 

The  first  Wind-mill  in  Rhode  Island  was  built  in  1663,  at  Newport, 
by  Governor  Easton  and  his  sons,  who,  in  1639,  had  erected  the  first 
European  dwelling  at  that  place.     This  mill  was  blown  down  in  1675.* 

(1)  Annals  of  Portsmoath.  count,  who  spoke  of  it  as  the  work  of  that 

(2)  Notes  on  Compton,  in  1  Mass.  Hist  people.  Bat  these  opinions  were  all  of  re> 
Coll.,  X.  202.  cent  origin.    The  mention  of  the  huildlng, 

(3)  History  of  Rhode  Island,  bj  S.  G.  Ar-  in  the  will  of  Ooyernor  Benedict  Arnold, 
nold,  vol.  i.  p.  370.  A  curious  stone  structure  who  died  in  1678,  as  "  my  stone-boilt  Wind- 
at  Newport,  supposed  to  have  been  built  for  a  mill,"  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  family 
Wind-mill  about  this  time,  gave  rise,  not  in  whose  possession  it  long  remained,  leave 
many  years  since,  to  considerable  specula-  no  doubt  that  it  was  built  by  him.  In  the 
tion  and  antiquarian  discussion.  It  is  de>  "  Penny  Magazine"  for  November,  1836, 
foribed  as  unique  in  its  style,  being  a  circu-  page  480,  Ib  an  engraving  of  a  Wind-mill  at 
lar  and  massive  stone  building,  twenty-five  Chesterton,  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
feetindiameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  sup-  erected  after  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones, 
ported  on  eight  arches  resting  on  thick  col-  which,  without  the  roof  and  yanes,  is  an  ez> 
vmns  about  ten  feet  high,  on  a  foundation  act  fao-simile  of  the  old  mill  or  tower  at 
five  feet  deep.  The  centre  arch  is  about  Newport  With  this,  which  mast  have  been 
twelve  feet  high.  Its  erection  was  by  some  one  of  the  first  in  England,  Arnold  is  sap- 
attributed  to  the  Northmen  ;  and  this  theory  posed  to  have  been  acquainted  in  his  youth, 
was  used  to  prove  that  Rhode  Island  was  and  to  have  built  in  imitation  of  it  after  the 
the  "Vinland"  of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers,  first  mill  was  destroyed  in  1675. 

The  Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Copen-  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  has  ably  discussed  the 

hagen,  were  incautiously  betrayed  into  this  hii^toric  character  of  this  structure  in  the 

opinion.      A  Danish   writer   attempted  to  first  volume  of  his  History,  visited  the  War- 

prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  Northmen  ;  wicksbire  mill  iu  1866,  and  is  satisfied  that 

and  a  gentleman  of  Albany  met,  at  the  resi-  it  was  the  original  of  the  Newport  Tower. 

iwace  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  Swedish  It  has  been  made  the  snbjeot  of  an  infinite 
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Half  an  acre  of  groaod  was  set  apart  oo  Tower  IlCi,  in  New  London, 
Counecticnt,  in  1719,  for  a  Wind-mill,  which  was  erccied  in  1726. 

Wiud-mills  were  Domeroos  in  2iew  York  nuder  the  Dnich  dynastj,  ana 
were  employed  both  for  grinding  com  and  sawing  lumber,  as  before  men- 
tioned. The  J  were  a  scarcely  less  peculiar  feature  of  Manhattan  scenery, 
than  that  of  the  fatherland,  where  they  were  a  principal  dependence  be- 
fore the  days  of  steam.  The  first  mill  on  the  Island  was  a  Horse-mill,built  in 
1626,  by  Frangois  Molemacker,  unde%  the  eye  of  the  eogineer  Kryn  Fred* 
erick,  who  in  that  year  staked  out  a  fort  at  the  lower  eud  of  the  Island, 
and  erected  a  stone  warehouse  for  the  Company,  whence  the  goodly  city 
has  siuce  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions.  The  secoud  story  of  the 
mill-building  was  the  first  humble  place  of  worship  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  its  site  was  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  present  Trinity  steeple. 

A  horse-mill,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  city,  also  stood  for  many  years 
before  the  English  possession,  on  the  2^orth  side  of  the  present  South 
William  Street^  next  the  comer  of  Broad,  and  gave  the  name  of  ''  Mill 
Street  Liaue"  to  that  part  of  South  William. 

Mionait,  the  first  Dutch  goTcmor,  built,  according  to  Monltoo,  "  two  or 
three  Wind- mills  at  Manhattan,  by  which  com  was  ground  and  boards 
sawed."  One  of  these,  a  Flour-mill,  stood  on  a  hill  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  present  Battery,  so  near  the  Fort  that  the  latter,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Van  Twiller,  in  1633,  intercepted  the  south-east  wind,  and 
rendered  the  mill  nearly  useless.  But  one  of  three  Wiud-mills  preYiousIy 
erected,  was  in  operation  in  1638,  when  Keift  came  to  the  government. 

On  one  of  their  farms,  of  which  they  reserved  several  in  different  parts 
of  the  Island,  the  West  India  Company  erected  a  "  Wint-molen,"  (Wind- 
mill) for  the  use  of  the  town.  It  stood  near  Broadway,  between  the  pre- 
sent Liberty  and  Courtlaud  streets.  After  having  gone  to  decay,  it  was 
ordered,  in  1662,  that  there  be  another  erected  on  the  same  ground, 
"  outside  of  the  city  laudport  (gate)  on  the  Company's  farm."  "  Old 
Wind-mill  lane,"  running  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich  street,  and  be- 
tween Courtland  and  Liberty  street,  upon  which  it  probably  stood,  was, 
in  Lyne's  survey  of  New  York,  in  1729,  the  most  northern  street  west  of 
Broadway,  all  beyond  being  the  King's  farm. 

Mills  of  this  class  were  also  built  by  private  enterprise.     Jan  Teunizen 

amount  ©f  verse,  traditionary,  sentimental,  poetic  genins  hna  beon  able  U*  fasten  upon 

and  common-place.     Some  graceful  linea  by  it  a  more  roranntic  character  thun  the  very 

the  Connecticut  poet.  Brainard,  embody  an  utilitJirian  one  above  assigned.    It  was  used 

Indian  legend  ;  and  the  muse  of  Longfellow  as  a  Grist-mill  in  the  last  century,  and  af- 

bas   rescued  it  from   forgetfulnesi   in  the  terward  as  a  Puwder-Mill.     Therefore, 
beautiful   Runic  myth  of  **  the  Skeleton  in         *'  Let  antiquarians  say  what  they  will, 
Armor."     But  neither  learned  research  nor  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  stone  mill." 
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s  Wutd-mill  in  1665,  which  was  standing  sixty  years  after,  near  the 
ctWMr  yji  Chadmui  and  Duaiie  streets.  This  mill  was  then  some  distance 
ll^Toad  ihe  limits  of  the  citj,  on  the  public  road. 

The  boltmg^  of  fioor^  in  those  days,  was  asually  carried  on  as  a  sepa- 
ml»  business^  and  in  establishments  constructed  for  that  purpose,  some- 
ume«  at  a  distance  from  the  grinding-mill,  and  often  as  an  append- 
age to  the  bakery.  During  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  made 
iu  16^  givuig  to  New  York  the  exclusive  right  of  bolting  flour 
within  the  Province,  mills  sprang  rapidly  into  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  became  a  principal  source  of 
emolufflent  to  the  city.  Two  years  after,  under  Qovernor  Dungan,  the 
city  received  a  new  charter,  giving  additional  municipal  privileges,  and 
confirming  the  ancient  Dutch  franchises.  A  new  seal,  more  rich  and 
elaborate  than  the  old  one,  was  now  granted  the  city,  which,  as  indicative 
of  the  principal  sources  of  its  prosperity,  retained  the  beaver  to  represent 
its  ancient  commercial  interests,  and  added  a  wind-mill  and  a  flour-barrei 
1^  emblems  of  its  present  industry. 

A  Wiud-mill  once  stood  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  old  jail,  or  the 
present  Hall  of  Records,  and  an  eminence  near  the  Chatham  Theatre 
was  called  '*  Wind-mill  Hill."  In  1760,  John  Burling  advertised  for  sale 
a  Wiud-mill  near  Bowery  lane,  having  two  pair  of  stones. 

Wiud-mills  were  also  built  at  an  early  period  in  different  places  in  the 
«(!Ltatvi>  of  the  PatrooDS  on  the  Hudson,  and  elsewhere  as  population  ex- 
i^dded,  and  were  an  infinite  mystery  to  the  simple  mind  of  the  native,  who 
brui;;ed  his  maize  between  two  stones  as  he  sat  under  the  shadow  of  their 
rvvolving  vanes. 

U  is  njlated  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Western  New  York,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  when  mechanical  contrivances  were  more  easily 
obtaiuuble,  hud  no  mills,  and  prepared  their  grain  by  an  improvement 
utpou  ihe  ludittu  method.  They  used  wooden  mortars,  formed  of  a  hollow 
lo^  ivt  on  end,  to  which  they  applied  a  pestle,  attached  to  a  sweep  like 
vho  pole  of  a  well.  It  is  related  thai  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Onon- 
daga hii^d  to  go  forty  miles  to  a  mill,  and  carry  their  grist  on  their  backs  I 
*Cb^  liiJiauH  were  accustomed  to  prepare  their  maize  much  after  the  man- 
i*«;i*  v.»f  ihe  ancients,  by  pounding  it  with  stone  pestles  a  foot  long  and  five 
uic^Cvi  thick.  l*rofessor  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botanist,  who  traveled  among 
iV'u*  about  the  year  1748,  says  they  were  astonished  beyond  measure 
Hshv^i*  thvy  SAW  the  first  Wind-raills  to  grind  grain.  They  would  come 
*rvuk  A  givat  di^itance,  and  sit  down  for  days  near  them,  to  wonder  at  and 
,^4iuirv  vb<m  !  They  at  first  regarded  them  as  endowed  with  life,  or  as 
♦^viv.itg  thvir  momentum  from  the  agency  of  spirits  resident  within  them. 
Xx  iMiiiUkTi^  abated  their  reverence,  they  were  often  accustomed  to  assail 
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Uiem,  not  like  the  adTenturons  Knight  of  La  Mapcha,  in  oneqoal  combat 
vith  lance  or  clab,  bat  with  the  more  effective  instrament  of  fire. 

This  class  of  machines  was  not  limited  among  the  people  of  the  several 
Colonies  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  lumber.  Thej  were  employed 
also  in  grinding  cocoa-nut  for  chocolate,  in  making  linseed  and  other 
dls,  gprinding  sngar-cane,  beating  rice,  raising  water,  and  in  many  other 
uses.  An  aged  inhabitant  of  New  York  remembered  a  linseed  oil  factory, 
existing  about  the  year  1790,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  present  City  Offices. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  New  Jersey,  Horse-mills  were  first  used  to 
supercede  the  primitive  and  exceedingly  laborious  performance  on  the 
Hand-mill,  with  which  many  of  the  English  and  especially  the  Scotch 
settlers,  in  whose  native  highlands  the  instrument  was  common  late  in 
the  last  century,  if  it  has  yet  wholly  disappeared,  came  provided  to  the 
country. 

Each  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  Province  under  the  Proprie- 
taries, Perth  Amboy,  Burlington  and  Salem,  and  others  doubtless,  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  horse-power  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and  meaL  A  letter  from  a  resident  of  Amboy  to  a  frtend  in  Scotland, 
dated  New  Perth,  March  9th,  1685,  speaks  of  a  house  and  mill  of  this 
kind  which  he  was  then  erecting,  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  wants 
of  the  community  in  that  respect.  "  I  am  told  that  the  mill  will  be 
worth  £100  a  year,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  be  better  than  fifty  of  clear 
money,  for  every  Scot's'boU  of  wheat  or  Indian  com  payes  here  for  grind- 
ing of  it  2s.  sterling.  This  house  and  mill  stands  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  none  such  in  this  country,  nor  ever  was."  The  great 
wheel,  he  adds,  is  30  feet  diameter. 

An  autograph  letter  of  one  of  the  primitive  emigrants  to  Burlington, 
says  they  were  first  compelled  to  "  pound  Indian  com  one  day  for  the 
next,  for  there  was  no  mill  except  some  few  steed  mills."  In  Salem  a 
Horse-mill  was  erected  near  what  has  in  recent  times  been  called  Kent's 
Comer,  to  grind  the  grain  for  the  town. 

These  were  succeeded  in  many  places  by  Wind-mills,  and  in  others  by 
Tide-mills  or  other  water-mills.  Three  Wind-mills  were  built  by  the 
first  settlers  of  Salem.  Wind-mill  or  Smith's  Island,  between  Camden 
and  Philadelphia,  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  site  of  an  early  structure 
of  this  kind. 

The  Swedes  had  a  Wind-mill  at  New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1643,  which  Gov.  Printz — who  built  their  first  Water- 
mill  that  year — says  "  would  never  work,  and  was  good  for  nothing  " 

These  machines  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  little  used  in  the 
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of  PhiUddphia^  Tlw  cooii^  contsiDed  !■  17$0  bat  one  of  that 
dass  And  one  Hone-BulL 

Tirguii%  in  1049,  had  in  operation  fonr  Wind-mill^  and  !?•  Water- 
milli.  , 

Notwithstanding  the  general  ue  of  Steam-power  in  onr  day.  Wind* 
iniUa  are  adll  mnch  employed  in  aome  parU  of  the  eonntrj;  where  fiiel  is 
aearce  and  water  inarcfimible.  In  1855.  the  Bocheiler  Ifill-ereeting 
Companj  propoaed  to  ereet  fftj  wind  flonring-miUa  on  the  Weatem 
prairies.  The  improTements  in  their  mechanism  of  late  jeara  are  exceed- 
ingly nnmeroosi  if  we  maj  judge  lirom  the  records  of  the  Patent  OBee 
and  mechanical  jonmals. 


2.  WAnn-M]iX8.-*Bnt  Wind  and  Steed-mOb  were  inanlleirat  for  the 
mana&ctQre  of  floor  or  meal  on  a  scale  eommensnrate  with  the  reqidr^ 
ments  of  an  increased  population  or  snfficient  for  exportatioiiy  which  the 
fertilitj  of  a  Tirgin  soil  and  the  general  attention  to  agrienltnre  rendered^ 
in  a  few  years,  a  great  resonrce  of  the  conntrj.  The  afailable  water  piiTi- 
leges  in  the  neighborhood  of  new  settlementa^  and  the  afflaz  of  the  tide 
in  maritime  towns,  were  speedily  made  to  fnmish  a  snperior  motifo  power, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  the  use  of  grist  and  Flonr-mills  of  grsnter  or 
less  capacity.  We  shall  notice  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  indiTidnala 
and  moDicipalities  to  introdnce^  extend,  and  improTo  tiie  nee  of  tfaia  most 
Talaable  class  of  machinery  in  the  different  sections  of  the  connt|^  ■  The 
individual  enterprises  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  regnlatierili  made 
from  time  to  time,  curiously  illustrate  the  struggles  of  an  infiMA  people 
in  arts  and  mechanism,  and  the  progpress  of  ideas  in  relation  to  legisl»« 
tire  policy.  In  the  extended  use  of  mills  of  Tarious  kinds,  and  in  the 
improYement  of  their  machinery,  America  is  belieTod  to  hare  been  for  a 
long  time  past  in  adrance  of  most  other  countries. 

1.  WATsa-MiLLS  IN  Nsw  ENGLAND. — The  locality  of  the  first  Water- 
mill  in  New  England  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  now  to  determinei  A  writer 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections'  says,  "  The  first  mill  built 
in  Dorchester,  and  the  first  in  the  Colony,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stonghtou, 
by  leave  of  the  Plantation  on  the  Neponsit  BiTer,  in  the  year  1683 
(Blake)" ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  Water-milL  Bnt  from 
a  Record  of  the  Court  made  in  1628,  in  which  "Roxbury  is  ei^oyned  to 
repair  the  other  way  toward  the  Dorchester  Mill  upon  peine  of  £20 
forfett,"*  it  appears  that  a  Mill  existed  still  earlier  at  Dordieater.    The 

(1)  1  MMf.  HUi.  ColL,  ix.  IM.  (2)  RMorda  of  Got.  sad  Oon^  o(  Msm. 

Bay,  L  316. 
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earliest  mention  we  find  in  the  Kecords,  of  Stougbton's  mill,  is  in  April 
1st,  1634,  when  an  entry  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  *'  Mr.  Israel  Stougb- 
ton  hath  liberty  granted  him  to  baild  a  myll,  a  ware,  and  a  bridge  over 
Xeponsett  Ryver,  and  to  sell  the  alewiyes  he  takes  there  at  5s.  the 
thousand.'" 

A  canal  called  Mill  Creek,  which  originally  divided  the  central  part  of 
Boston  from  the  North  end,  was  formed  in  1631,  and  furnished  afterward 
a  Tide-mill.  A  causeway  across  the  neck  which  separated  the  tide-water 
at  Dock  Square  on  the  east  from  a  cove  running  ap  on  the  north  almost 
to  Hanover  Square,  converted  the  cove  into  a  capacious  mill-pond, 
covering  the  space  between  Charlestown,  Merrimac,  and  Hanover  streets, 
and  the  Mill  Creek  through  the  neck  admitted  the  tide  to  the  mill. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  furst  Water-mill  was  erected,  the  General 
Court  was  presented  with  a  specimen  of  rye.  The  only  grain  which  the 
people  of  New  England  had  as  yet  cultivated  was  Indian  corn.  Before 
the  introduction  of  mills,  it  was  coarsely  pounded,  and  cooked  in  the 
Indian  mode,  and  for  persons  accustomed  to  a  different  diet,  made,  at  the 
best,  but  an  unpalatable  bread.  **  The  want  of  English  grain,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,"  says  Johnson,  '*  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some  stomachs, 
who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  they  were  compelled 
to  it."  la  reference  to  the  first  sample  of  rye  produced,  he  observes : 
"  This  poor  people  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  land  would  bear  it."  Within 
ten  years,  wheat  became  an  article  of  export  for  Massachusetts,  and  as  tbe 
same  writer  says,  "  Portugal  hath  had  many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  fish 
from  us." 

The  second  mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  the  same  year  at  Lynn,  where 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlins  was  granted,  in  town  meeting,  the  privilege  of  setting 
up  a  Corn-mill  ''  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Flax 
Pond,"  a  site  occupied  two  hundred  years  after  by  Chase's  mill.  It  was 
removed  into  tbe  town  about  ten  years  after,  and  tbe  privilege  of  water 
and  water-courses  was  granted  it  anew  by  the  town.' 

About  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  for  twelve  years 
or  more  had  been  without  other  appliances  for  grinding  than  the  primi- 
tive ones  before  spoken  of — were  supplied  with  a  Grist-mill,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 

The  first  Water-mill  erected  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  was  put  np  by 
Stephen  Dean,  near  Billington  Sea,  in  January,  1633,  which  he  engaged 
sbould  be  sufficient  to  beat  corn  for  the  whole  Colony.  But  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  merely  a  pounding  mill,  by  which  the  corn  was  cleared  from 

(1)  Records  of  Got.  and  Comp.  of  Mass.        (2)  Lewis's  History  of  Lynn,  p.  81. 
B«y,  L  114. 
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the  hull  and  prepared  for  samp  (nansamp)  and  snccotash,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  learned  from  the  Indians.  The  next  year  it  was  agreed 
that  Dean  should  surrender  his  privilege,  so  soon  as  a  grinding  mill  should 
be  set  up.*  Soon  after,  in  1636,  John  Jenney,  a  brewer  by  trade,  who 
came  from  England  in  1623,  was  granted  liberty  by  the  Court  at  Fly- 
mouth,  to  erect  **  a  mill  for  grinding  and  beating  of  corn  apon  the  brook 
of  Plymouth."" 

Two  years  afterward,  it  appears  by  the  Town  Records,  Jenney  was 
presented  for  not  grinding  corn  well  and  seasonably.  Charles  Stock- 
bridge  was  employed,  in  1681,  to  build  another  Grist-mill,  which  was  the 
second  upon  that  stream,  and  was  called  the  Upper  Mill. 

A  Grist-mill  was  also  built  at  Roxbury  in  1633,  by  Mr.  Dummer, 
and  during  the  following  year  a  Water-mill  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  at  Watertown,  where  a  portion  of  the  large  emigration  of  1630 
had  settled.  The  late  elaborate  genealogist  and  historian  of  that  town, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  builder,  or  the  precise  date  of  its 
erection.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  bnilt  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Edward  How  and  Matthew  Cradock,  in  the  year  1634,  certainly  before 
August,  1635.  It  stood  on  Mill  Creek,  an  artificial  canal,  at  the  head  of 
tide-water,  on  Charles'  River,  at  the  first  fall,  whence  the  water  was  con- 
dacted  from  a  stone  dam  across  the  river,  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  artificial  mill-race  or  canal  in  the  country,  and  which  has  been  erer 

(1)  Thacher's  History  of  Pljmouth,  p.  74.  equally  divided  among  them,  gave  to  each 
In  Davis'  edition  of  Morton,  (note,  p.  130),  person  Jit^e  kemeU,  which  were  parched  and 
1632  is  given  as  the  date  of  erection  which  eaten.  When  Jenney  arrived,  in  1623,  with 
was  probably  Old  Style.  Timothy  Hatherly  and  otheri,  Gov.  Brad- 

(2)  Young's  Chronicles  of  Plymouth,  p.  ford  says,  "the  best  dish  we  could  present 
172.  them  with  is  a  lobster  or  piece  offish,  with- 
it  appears  that  about  this  period,  there  out  bread  or  any  thing  else  but  a  cup  of 

was  sometimes  but  little  use  fot  mills  of  any  fair  spring  water,  etc.  The  devout  Elder 
kind.  The  Colony,  in  1622,  consisted  of  Brewster  lived  for  many  months  together 
100  persons.  They  planted  sixty  acres  of  without  bread,  and  chiefly  on  fish  and  dams, 
com,  and  their  gardens  aflforded  ample  sup-  wliich  were  a  constant  resource  in  times  of 
plies  of  vegetables,*  but  the  next  year  a  scarcity.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said«  ft 
severe  drouth  destroyed  all  their  com  and  worthy  person  from  a  distance,  whose  stock 
vegetables,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  of  provisiiuns  was  exhausted,  in  despair  re- 
severest  want.  On  this,  as  on  other  occa-  sorted  to  Mr.  Brewoter  for  consolation,  and 
sions,  they  were  forced  to  subsist  upon  cloms,  was  surprised  to  find  him  even  more  destl- 
shell-fish,  with  occasionally  wild  fowls  or  tute  than  himself.  But  his  discontent  was 
deer.  In  winter  much  use  was  made  of  efi'ectually  removed  when,  being  invited  to 
ground  nuts,  which  were  the  tubers  of  a  partake  with  him  and  his  family,  the  good 
species  of  wild  artichoke,  instead  of  bread,  man  fervently  returned  thanks  over  a  dish 
which  they  often  did  not  taste  for  three  of  clams,  that  they  were  so  highly  favored, 
months  together.  It  is  said  they  were  at  as  to  be  permitted  "  to  suck  of  the  abund- 
one  time  reduced  to  a  pint  of  corn,  which,  as  ance  of  the  sea,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
was  their  custom  with  other  things,  being  sand." 
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lince  in  oniDterrapted  oie.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  to  it  in  January, 
1634,  '35y  and  in  Aagnst,  How  sold  one  half  of  it  to  Thomas  Majbew; 
for  £200,  GO  a  bond  and  mortgage,  having  also  purchased  the  other  half 
of  Mr.  Cradock's  agent.  Maybew  sold  the  whole  to  Depntj-Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  for  £400.  The  mortgage  to  How  not  having  been 
redeemed,  he  afterward  claimed  the  title  to  it 

A  decision  of  the  Court,  in  1641,  declared  that  the  right  of  present 
pomcoflion  to  the  mill  at  Watertown  belongs  to  Mr.  Dudley,  and  not  Mr. 
How,  who  soed  for  it 

In  1653,  it  was  rated  at  £140  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  More 
than  fifty  years  after,  it  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Danforth. 

The  next  Corn-mill  in  that  place,  was  on  Stony  Brook,  and  was  in 
1679,  '80,  exempted  from  **  rates"  for  twenty  years.  This  was  sold  for 
aboot  £840,  and  was  afterward  long  known  as  "  the  Bigelow  Mills." 
Thomas  Rider  was,  in  1690,  the  proprietor  of  a  Corn-mill  on  Beaver 
Brook,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kendall's  Mills,  on  which  several 
faDing-mills  were  also  previously  erected.  These  were  the  only  ones  in 
that  ancient  town  during  the  first  seventy  or  one  hundred  years.  Mills 
were  afterward  built  on  those  and  other  streams  in  Waltham  and  Weston, 
etc,  within  the  original  limits  of  Watertown,  which  are  now  appropriated 
to  extensive  manufacturing  operations. ' 

In  1636,  Water-mills  were  built  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury. 
That  at  Newbury  was  the  first  in  the  place,  and  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Dommer  and  Spencer,  on  the  river  Parker,  in  accordance  with  a  grant 
of  the  Court,  and  agreement  with  the  town,  in  1635.  In  1638,  Mr. 
Dammer,  who  built  the  Roxbury  mill  in  1633,  was  granted  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  having  such  a  mill  within  the  town,  provided  he  made 
and  kept  it  in  a  condition  to  grind  corn,  and  the  town  agreed  to  send  all 
their  com  to  it.  In  1645,  another  Grist-mill  was  erected  there;  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  to  procure  a  mill  to  "grynde  the  corne,"  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  £20,  in  merchantable  pay,  ten  acres  of  upland, 
and  six  acres  of  meadow,  with  freedom  from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  was 
granted.  In  1679,  the  townr  granted  John  Emery,  Jr.,  twelve  acres 
of  land,  provided  he  build  and  maintain  a  Corn-mill,  within  a  year  and 
a  half.  In  1686,  the  Records  state,  that '' the  towne  being  sensible 
of  the  great  want  of  another  come  mill,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
view  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  most  convenient,  "for  ye  setting 
up  of  a  mill." 

(1)  Bond's  History  of  Watertown.    Appendix,  p.  1073,  ete. 
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'  The  General  Court  of  Moss  ach  a  setts,  in  163S,  mnde  rcgalations  rnspcct- 
log  Gorn-millH,  prescribing  the  weights  and  mensures  to  be  uscJ  in  ihera, 
and  providing  thai  corn  should  be  weigbed  both  to  and  from  tlie  mill,  if 
required. 

Although  the  hnsbandry  of  the  Colonists,  coald  at  that  dale  tiare  made 
no  Tery  great  progress,  yet  their  prospects  were  becoming  brigliler.  Emi- 
grating luuJiitndes  of  Eiigllfih  farmera  were  coming  in  ;  new  towns  were 
being  settled,  and  larger  quantities  of  land  were  pnt  nnder  caltiralion, 
and  yielded  ample  returns,  A  pamphlet,  published  in  London  that  year, 
says,  "They  that  arrived  this  year,  (1637),  ont  of  divers  parts  of  old 
England,  sny,  that  they  never  saw  sach  a  field  of  four  hundred  acres  of  all 
Borta  of  English  graine  as  they  sow  at  Winter-Towne  there.  Yet,  that 
ground  is  not  comparable  to  other  parts  of  New  England,  as  Salem, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  etc."  Some  years  later,  about  the  year  16*^4,  when 
the  Colonies  were  in  a  highly  proHperons  condition,  a  blight  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  «heat,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  grain  grower*. 
Every  theory  as  to  the  cause  and  cure,  seemed  to  fail,  and  at  last,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  cause,  it  was  laid  to  the  Berberry  bvgkes,  which,  brought 
from  Europe,  were  beginning  to  grow  along  every  fence  and  hedge-row. 
""CTnaparing  war,"  says  Eliot,  "was  made  upon  the  beautLfnl  shrub  for 
uigh  two  centuries,  and  the  belief  in  its  malignity  yet  preraits." 

Trade,  which  had  already  become  considerable  with  the  Datch  and 
English  Colonies,  continental  and  insular,  and  with  Europe,  also,  by  fur- 
nishing outlets  for  every  surplus  product,  stimulated  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  increased  the  demand  for  I'lour-mills,  Bolting-mills,  and 
bakeries.  The  older  towns  had  often  no  small  amount  of  trouble  to  pro- 
yide  themselves  with  the  indispensable  Orifit-mill, 

It  was  customary  for  towns  to  grant  small  tracts  of  land,  as  well  as 
certain  eiclusive  privileges,  as  a  bonns  for  the  erection  of  mills.  The 
town  of  Groton,  on  the  Nushua,  voted  to  several  persons,  in  16(55,  twenty 
acres  of  land,  within  its  limits,  whereon  they  might  erect  a  mill.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  snch  mill  free  from  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and 
prohibited,  for  that  period,  the  erection  of  a  mill  by  any  other  person, 
except  on  hia  own  land,  and  for  his  own  nse  merely.  A  controcl  was 
accordingly  made  and  recorded,  for  the  buiidlng  of  a  mill  by  the  grantee*, 
who  covenanted  to  build  a  Corn-mill  before  the  1st  of  11  mo,,  1G66,  to 
keep  it  jn  repair  twenty  years,  "  to  grind  the  town's  com  suiBcicnily." 
taking  common  toll  only.  Before  the  lime  expired  in  which  they  »er« 
to  complete  it.  the  parties  were  relieved  from  their  contract,  and  i 
one  voted  to  be  made  with  a  Captain  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  ngra 


-build  a 


There  is  no  nirther  mention  of  this  attempL     It  ftM 
become  accessary  to  increuo  the  premium,  and,  afterwal 
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bnndred  acres  of  upland  and  twenty  acres  of  meadov  were  granted  to 
John  Prescott,  of  Lancaster,  for  a  mill,  which,  with  the  land,  were  to  be 
free  from  charges  for  twenty  years.  The  mill  was  baiit  by  him  or  bis  son 
Jonas  Prescott,  afterward  a  distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  a  dis- 
trict still  called  the  **  Old  Mill,"  now  in  the  northern  part  of  Harrard. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Town,  in  1673,  Jonas  Prescott  was  to  grind 
the  Town's  com  erery  second  and  every  sixth  day  in  every  week.  Simi- 
lar novel  arrangements  were  made  with  him  a  few  years  later  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Saw-mill. 

Few  adequately  appreciate  the  difficulties  encountered  two  centuries 
ago,  in  securing  even  an  ordinary  Grist-mill  in  pioneer  settlements.  It 
was  an  enterprise,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  one  of  tenfold  the  cost  with 
our  more  abundant  means.  The  county  of  Worcester,  of  which  the  Pres- 
cotts  were  natives,  was  well  furnished  with  Grain-mills  at  an  early  day.  The 
first  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  present  flourishiug  City  of  Worcester  was 
made  by  white  inhabitants,  in  1673.  The  second  attempt  to  found  a  town 
was  in  1684,  when  Captain  John  Wing,  under  Captain  Hinchroan,  erected 
com  and  saw-mills,  above  the  bridge  on  the  north  end  of  Main  streety 
where,  not  long  since,  traces  of  the  dam  were  visible  on  the  small  island 
which  divides  the  stream.  The  town  took  its  present  name  the  same 
yesr,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  arts  and 
trades,  which  have  since  become  so  varied  and  extensive  in  that  city.  The 
Indian  wars  prevented  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  until  the 
year  1713. 

Rutland,  settled  the  same  year,  bad  nine  bnndred  acres  of  land  on  Mill 
Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Ware,  laid  off  for  Benjamin  Willard,  to  promote  a 
mill,  which  lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation, ''  any  law  or  nsage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"*  Several  good,  permanent  mill-streams  flow 
through  this  fine  county,  as  the  Nashua,  Blackstone,  and  Millers'  River; 
but  it  has  nnraerous  small  rivulets,  in  which  water-power  was  by  no  means 
constant.  Many  of  these  were,  nevertheless,  occupied  by  mills.  Lunen- 
berg  was  tho's  deficient  in  water-power,  and  its  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  neighboring  towns,  a  part  of  the  year.  The  enterprise  of  a 
Mr.  Wetherbee  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  constructing  an  artificial  mill- 
race,  a  mile  in  length,  which  drew  water  from  two  small  branches  of  the 
Nashua  to  his  corn  and  saw-mills  in  the  town.  His  mills,  after  the  Rev- 
olotion,  were  thought  to  make  the  best  flour  in  New  England,  and  grain 
was  brought  to  them  from  very  distant  places.  Hnbbardston,*  situated 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  not  exceeded  in  water- 

(1)  Whitney's     Hist     Worcester. — Sach    whole  Township  was  purchased  of  the  la- 
grants  may  seem  like  eyidences  of  plenary     dians  in  1680,  for  £23. 
liberality  on  the  pari  of  the  town,  bat  the 
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power  by  any  place  in  New  England  of  equal  elevation,  and  had,  in  1793, 
no  less  than  eleven  saw-mills  and  five  Orist-mills.  The  entire  county, 
at  that  date,  had  upward  of  eighty  Orist  and  Flonr-mills.* 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  at  Hatfield,  a  Orist-mill  was  built 
in  1661,  by  Goodman  Meakins,  by  agreement  with  the  Town  of  Hadley, 
which  engaged  to  have  all  its  grinding  done  there,  provided  be  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  contract,  and  ''made  good  meale."  Finding  it  inconve- 
nient to  cross  the  river  with  their  grain,  the  townspeople,  the  following 
year,  agreed  with  two  persons  to  carry  their  grain  over,  and  return  the 
meal  when  ground.  They  were  to  call  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for 
the  bags,  which  were  to  be  ready  filled  and  marked.  The  compensation 
was  8(2.  per  bushel ;  payable  in  wheat,  at  3s.  6(f.,  or  Indian  corn,  at 
2s.  Zd,  per  bushel.  Tired  of  this  tax,  however,  the  Town,  in  1667,  voted 
to  have  a  mill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and,  about  that  time,  Wil- 
liam Qoodwin  erected  a  second  one  on  Mill  River,  at  North  Hadley. 
Nearly  a  century  after,  in  1750,  the  third  mill  was  built  on  Fort  River, 
by  Edward  Hubbard.  The  last  two  are  now  the  only  Grist-mills  in  the 
town.  Samuel  Bartlet  had  leave  to  build  a  Corn-mill  at  Easthampton 
in  1686-7.  At  Ware,  mills  were  built  in  1730,  by  Jabez  Olmstead,  and 
at  Greenwich,  in  1745.  Enfield,  Goshen,  North  and  South  Adams, 
Dalton,  Pittsfield,  Lee,  Mount  Washington,  and  other  towns  in  Berk- 
shire were  provided  with  mills  within  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years. 

These  examples  may  suffice  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
water  Grist-mills  were  introduced  and  multiplied  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince generally  iu  colonial  times. 

In  that  part  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  now  the  western  part 
early  Mills  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Piscataqna  there  were  no  Corn -mills  in  1633,  when 
they  first  began  to  be  erected  near  Boston.  Id  1632,  a  pinnace  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Neal,  of  Boston,  was  sent  from  Piscataqua,  with  sixteen 
hogsheads  of  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  Wind-mill  recently  erected  on 
Copp's  Hill,  there  being  no  mill  nearer.* 

(1)  Whitney's  Uiat  Worcester. — The  oen-  small,  were  in  Berks.    Six  eoanties  made  no 

SOS  of   1810  retarned  the  mills  from  two  return.     Although  the  nnmber  of  mills  has 

counties  only  of  the  State,  yiz. :  Berkshire,  so   mnch    diminished,   their    capacity,    of 

which    had    fifty-eight,    and     Hampshire,  course,  has  hoen  vastly  augmented,  by  the 

twenty-six,  in  all,  eighty-four,  ahout  equal  aid  of  steam-power  and  improred  meohan- 

to  the  number  in  Worcester  County  at  the  ism.     Two  mills,  in   Boston,  manufacture 

prerious  date.    The  last-named  county  was  more  than  double  the  value  of  flour  made 

Dot  represented  in  the  returns  of  the  Mar-  by  the  whole  eighty-four  in  1S10.     The  re- 

shals.    By  the  last  official  returns  of  the  cent  returns,  probably  only  include  mer- 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1855,  chant-mills,     and    not   grist    or  cufltomer- 

Massachusetts  is  stated  to  have  thirty. two  mills. 
Flour-mills,  of  which  twelve,  or  double  the        (2)  Williamson's,  IL  244. 
number  of  any  other  county,  many  of  them 
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Id  1634,  the  enterprising  patentee  of  large  tracts  of  land  soatb  of  the  Pis- 
cauqna  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  two  mills  within  his  grant,  one 
of  which  was  a  saw-mill,  the  other,  probably,  a  Grist-mill.  The  town  of 
Eitterj  gave  lands  near  Berwick  to  George  Broughton  and  a  Mr.  Win- 
cail,  for  the  erection  of  mills  in  1 643,  which  was  twenty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  former  town.  These  appear  to  have  been  about  the 
first  in  the  district.  William  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  had  mills  near  the 
same  place  aboat  the  year  1675.  Clark  k  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich, 
on  t&e  Kennebec,  which  they  settled  in  1660,  and  occupied  till  1675.  A 
Corn-mill,  at  Block  Point,  and  one  or  two  at  Falmouth,  on  Casco  Bay, 
(now  Portland,)  are  mentioned  by  Joscelyn,  in  1674.  These  last  were 
probably  burned  by  the  Indians  who  destroyed  the  settlement  the  follow- 
ing year. 

So  terrible  a  scourge  were  these  Vandals  of  the  forest,  that  York,  the 
ancient  Agamenticus,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  District,  after  having 
been  ravaged  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1692,  was  obliged,  a  few 
years  after,  in  its  enfeebled  condition,  to  contract  with  a  person  in  Ports- 
month  to  erect  a  mill  for  grinding  their  corn.  For  this  service  he  received 
a  grant  of  the  mill-seat,  the  use  of  the  stream,  a  lot  of  land  with  certain 
privileges  in  cutting  timber,  and  the  Town  agreed  that  the  inhabitants 
should  always  afterward  carry  their  grain  to  that  mill  so  long  as  it  was 
kept  in  repair.^ 

In  1682,  a  tax  was  laid  on  mills  for  the  snpport  of  Fort  Loyal,  as  a 
defense  against  the  Indians  and  French.  This  continued  to  be  levied 
ontil  the  time  of  Governor  Andros.'  Some  years  later,  mills  were  erected 
by  William  Pepperell  and  his  son  William,  the  hero  of  Louisbnrg,  on  the 
valnable  mill-sites  of  the  Saco,  now  occupied  by  the  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  that  town  ;  and  also  on  the  Piscataqua.  It  is  probable,  that  saw- 
mills always  far  outnumbered  Flour-mills  in  the  principal  lumber  and 
ship-building  sections  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  coasting 
trade  supplied  those  districts  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  breadstuff's 
from  the  southern  Provinces,  much  of  which  came  to  them  in  the  form  of 
flour  or  meal,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  West  India  productions, 
purchased  with  lumber,  fish,  and  live  stock.  A  portion  of  the  grain  and 
lour  thus  received  was  exported  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

New  Hampshire  constantly  imported  grain  and  flour  before  the  Revo- 
lution.* But  the  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  and  its  peculiar  branches 

(1)  WiUiamaon'f,  ii.  25.  op  to  his  eightieth  year,  he  wm  aconstomed 

(2)  Maine  "ELUi,  ColL  to  travel  on  foot  to  Boston — then  sixty  miles 
(S)  Among  the  many  instnnees  of  great    — in  a  single  day  to  purchase   flour,  and 

logetity  in  the  early  Inhabitants  of  Neir  having  put  it  on  board  a  coaster,  he  wonid 

Hampshire,  it  is  related  of  Robert  Metlin,  ft  wallc  home  the  following  day.     He  died  at 

Seotehman,  and  noted  pedestrian,  who  lived  Walcefield,  in   1787,  aged  115  years.     This 

■laoy  yenrs  at  Portsmoatb,  as  a  baker,  that,  route,  it  was  annoanoed  in  the  Boston  Even- 
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of  industry,  by  the  war,  turned  attention  to  agriculture  with  such  effect 
that  in  1TT6  the  Province  exported  corn  in  considerable  quantity.  We 
find  no  specific  mention  of  its  early  progress  in  Grist-mills,  or  the  manu- 
facture of  flour.  Its  ample  endowment  with  water-power  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  for  every  description  of  mills,  and  these  were  well  im- 
proved for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  as  they  now  are  for  a  great  variety 
of  manufacturing  purposes. 

Exeter,  a  flourishing  centre  of  industry,  had,  some  years  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  ten  Corn-mills  within  its  limits. 

This  State,  in  1789,  granted  Oliver  Evans  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
his  improved  mill-machinery  for  fourteen  years. 

In  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  dependence  was  upon  Wind- 
mills.    During  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  while 
Newport  was  the  second  city  in  New  England,  and  at  least  the 
In  Rhode     equal  of  New  York  in  Commerce,  it  is  probable  many  mills 
were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal.     It  imported 

provisions  for  the  neighboring  Colonies. 

Some  years  previous  to  1734,  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  made 

"  for  regulating  mills  within  the  Colony,"  to  which  a  supplementary  one 
was  made  that  year.'  In  1746,  John  Smith,  called  "the  miller,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name,  received  a  grant  of  the  valley, 
in  which  he  resided,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Charles  street,  Provi- 
dence, in  case  he  set  up  a  mill.  He  afterward  built  the  mill  **  where  the 
first  stone  lock  of  the  Blackstone  Canal  now  is,"  which  he  kept  in  use 
until  that  improvement  displaced  him.  A  suit  was  afterward  brought 
ajjainst  the  family  who  recently  owned, — if  they  do  not  still, — the  water 
privilege,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  grant  of  the  town,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  "the  miller,"  obliged  them  not  only  to  set  up,  but 
to  keep  in  repair,  a  Grist-mill  throughout  all  time.* 

The  quantity  of  flour  brought  to  market  in  Providence,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  1774,  was  so  much  greater  than  at  any  time  previous, 
as  to  be  subject  of  newspaper  comment,  and  excited  the  expectation  that 
it  would  in  time  become  "  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation." 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  becomes  more  and  more  distant,  as 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  increase,  to  furnish  a  home  market  for  its 
agriculture,  of  which  wheat  was  never  a  staple  product.' 

ing  PoBt,  in  April,  1761,  would  be  accom-        (1)  R.  I.— Col.  Records,  vol.  i. 
plished  by  a  " stage-chaiso,  with  two  good        (2)  Annals  of  Providence,  p.  612. 
horses,  well  equipped,"  once  a  week,  occu-        (3)  The  county  of  Providence  had,  in  1810, 

pying  two  days  each  way  in  travel!    It  is  22   Grist   and   28   Saw-mills.    There 

now    performed    in    a   forenoon,  allowing  no  returns  for  the  other  oouniiei. 
abundant  time  for  purchases. 
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In  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  the  Court,  September  2d,  1641,  granted 
R.  S.  Abbington  an  attachment  against  Edward  Hopkins, — probably  the 
jt!auiu  Governor — upon  one-half  "the  myll  standing  on  the  new 
^'~"'*****"**  Bridge,"  indicating  the  existence  of  a  mill  at  New  Haven.  An 
old  mill  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  furnished  concealment  to  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  the  King's  Judges,  in  1661,  while  oflBcers  were  in  pursuit. 

In  all  new  settlements,  a  Grist-mill  is  an  object  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  deserving  not  only  of  exclusive  privilege 
by  local  authorities,  but  one  of  general  public  interest.  There  are  few 
persons  in  any  community,  in  aid  of  whose  enterprises  gratuitous  labor  is 
more  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered  than  those  of  the  "miller."  It  is 
not  nncommon,  in  some  parts  of  America,  at  the  present  day,  when  capital 
and  enterprise  are  more  self-reliant  than  formerly,  for  the  neighbors  to 
assist  in  a  body  in  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  heavy  work,  or  in  restoring 
it  when  demolished  by  freshets,  as  frequently  happens.  The  precarious 
crops,  from  an  imperfect  agriculture  and  frequent  drouth,  and  other 
circujnstances,  formerly  rendered  it,  moreover,  a  business  of  uncertain 
profits,  and  the  miller  not  unfrequently  pursued  another  occupation  at  the 
same  time,  which  often  conflicted  with  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  the 
public. ' 

On  November  10th,  1650,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  New  London. 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Winthrop  in  establishing  a  mill  to  grind  corn,  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  the  charge  of  "  making  the  dam  and  heavy  work  to 
the  milne  ;"for  which  labor,  six  men  were  to  be  paid  two  shillings  a  day, 
each.  "Further  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  set  up 
any  other  milne  to  grind  corne,  for  the  town  of  Pequett,  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  either  for  the  present,  or  for  the  future,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Winthrop,  or  his  heirs,  do  uphold  the  milne  to  grind  the  town  corn." 

(1) The  "Poet  Artist,"  T.  Buchanan  Read,  And  clattering  hoppers,  garrulous  with 
ii  the  ''New   Pastoral,''  has  noticed   this  grain, 

fsatare  in  rural  economy,  as  well  as  the  He  walks  amid  the  misty  meal,  and  plans 

primitire  custom  of  making  the  miller's  duty  The  solemn  lesson  for  the  coming  sabbath. 

labtidiary  to  other  employments.    In  this  •  •  *  •  • 

ease,  the  miller  is  also  the  Tillage  minister.  The  dam  has  burst !  and,  with  a  roar  of 
and  no  disparagement  of  his  sacred  office  is  triumph, 

intended  by  the  aasociation :  The  freshet  mocks  the  miller  as  it  flies. 

AU  week  he  tends  within  his  noisy  mill,  •         .  •  *  *  • 

Whose  wheel  now  hangs  and  dreams  o'er  The  stream  has  fallen ;  and  at  the  miller's 

yonder  stream ;  dam, 

And  bends  bis   brawny  shoulders  to  the  Thene{ghbors,by  good  master  Ethnn  cnlled, 

lacka  Collecting  come  with  crow-bar,  pick,  and 
Which  daily  cross  the  threshold;  or  among  spade, 

The  ceaseless  jar  and  whirr  of  rumbling  And  in  the  breach  begin  the  swift  repair." 

stones. 
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This  "towne  mill,"  which  was' built  soon  after,  probably  by  Elderkio, 
haying  been  leased  to  James  Rogers,  whom  Mr.  Winthrop  afterward 
sued  for  breach  of  contract,  but  without  recovering  damages,  gaye  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people,  and  the  town  complained  to  the  General  Court  that 
they  were  not ''  duely  served  in  the  grinding  of  their  come,  and  were  much 
damnified."  To  prevent  "  disturbance  of  the  peace,"  the  Court  ordered 
Mr.  Rogers  to  give  "a  daily  attendance  at  the  mill."  The  mill  was 
running,  it  is  said,  in  1852.' 

Leave  for  a  second  corn-mill  in  that  town  was  not  granted  until  1709, 
when  several  persons  obtained  permission,  and  a  mill  was  built  in  1712, 
by  Richard  Manwaring,  on  the  falls  of  Jordan  Brook.  Kine  years  after, 
Joseph  Smith  had  leave  to  erect  fulling  and  grist-mills,  at  Upper  Alewive 
Cove. 

The  Yantic,  and  other  branches  of  the  Thames,  on  which  they  were 
erected,  afford  some  of  the  finest  mill-seats  in  New  England.  Those  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Yantic  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world ;  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  were  occupied  by  the  mills  of  Mr.  Lathrop,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  March  9th,  1658,  '59,  ordained  regula- 
tions respecting  grist-mills,  ordering  a  toll  dish,  ''of  just  a  quart,"  and 
others  of  different  sizes,  to  be  sealed  for  every  mill  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
a  proper  "  strike,"  for  the  grain.  Four  years  after,  the  toll  of  such  mills 
was  established,  by  allowing  of  Indian  com  one-twelfth  part,  and  of  other 
grain  one-sxith  part,  for  grinding.  About  the  same  time,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  the  "  soldiers  of  Middletown,  in  the  same  Colony,  are  abated 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  trainings,  that  they  may  help  him  that  carries  on 
the  mill  there,  up  with  his  heavy  worke." 

Water-wheels  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  occasionally  moved  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Many  of  them  were  used  by  the  Venetians 
about  1078.  In  this  country,  tidal-mills  were  also  in  use  in  several  places 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  In  1773,  the  people  of  Saybrook,  in  Con- 
necticut, were  compelled  to  resort  to  those  on  Long  Island,  a  severe 
drouth  having  so  dried  up  the  streams  by  which  the  old  undershot-mills 
were  operated,  that  only  twenty  bushels  of  grain  were  ground  in  four 
months.  In  this  emergency,  John  Sbipman,  of  that  place,  petitioned 
and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  patent  for  an  improved  tidal-mill,  of 
his  invention.  An  exclusive  right  was  granted  him  for  the  term  of  forty 
years,  for  the  town  of  Saybrook,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River ;  and  all  others  were  forbid  erecting  and  improving  tide-mills  within 
those  limits  during  that  time.' 

(1)  GMilkinli  History  of  Now  London.  Colonies,  were  of  the  ondersbot  kind,  haTing; 

(S)  Most  of  the  earlj  wnier^ills  in  the    for  the  moet  party  been  bnUt  with  m  litUe 
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S.  Mills  in  New  Tork. — Althoogh  the  ancient  Knickerbockers,  and 
their  English  successors,  made  great  ase  of  wind-mills  and  cattle-mills, 
these  were  not  their  sole  dependence.  Water-mills  were  also  used  ;  and 
tiie  time  is  not  very  remote  when,  according  to  her  annalists,  the  sound 
of  the  mill-stream  coald  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  street  Tbert 
was  a  water-mill  there  previous  to  the  year  1661.  It  stood  near  the 
Kolch,  or  Freshwater  Pond, — a  collection  of  water  north  of  the  commons, 
or  present  city  buildings,  in  Centre  street,  so  deep  as  to  be  thought  to  be 
without  bottom,  and  abounding  in  fish,  which,  as  late  as  1734,  an  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Common  Council  declared  should  not  be  taken  in  any  other 
way  than  by  angling.  The  miller  had  the  use  of  the  valley ;  and,  to  obtain 
more  water,  dug  a  race  which  admitted  the  salt  water,  to  prevent  which, 
he  was  required  by  law,  in  1661,  to  hang  a  waste-gate,  to  bar  its  passage. 
The  outlet  of  the  "  collect,"  or  kolch,  was  to  the  North  River,  nearly  on 
the  line  of  Canal  street,  through  which  the  Indians  entered  in  canoes  to 
their  village  on  the  banks  of  the  pond. 

A  measure  adopted  by  Governor  Andros,  in  16T8,  for  increasing  the 
trade  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  sections 
of  the  Province,  shows  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  bread  to  have  already 
become  an  important  industry,  and  the  export  of  these  articles  considera- 
ble. Some  regulations  were  that  year  made,  giving  New  York  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  by  prohibitfog  the  making  and  bolting  of  flour  in  any 
place  within  the  Province,  but  in  that  city  only ;  "  nor  noe  flower  or  bread 
to  be  imported  into  this  city,  from  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture."  The  Council  prayed  the  Governor  (Dongan)  to 
confirm  these  laws,  which  was  done.  The  arguments  used  by  the  Cor- 
poration, in  enforcing  these  ordinances,  were,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depended  upon  the  monopoly ;  and,  that  it  would  take  nothing  away 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Province. ' 

fxpense  as  possible,  upon  small  streams,  in  woodlands,  and  carried  grist-mills  and  saw- 

tti6  mof  t  eonTenient  localities,  and  designed  mills,  when  these  lands  were  cleared  of  wood 

•alj  for  the  limited  operation  of  grinding  the  streams  vanished  and  became  dry,  the 

the    family    grist.     Many    of   these    little  mills  ceased,  and  in  some  parts  the  cattle 

streams,  as    the  country   became  cleared*  could  not  be  conveniently  watered." 

either  wholly  dried  up  in  summer,  or  became  (1)  A  curious  regulation  was  made  with 

too  small  to  supply  a  mill.     As  population  regard    to  bakers,  in    16S6.     There  were 

and  agriculture  increased,  demands   were  twenty.four  in  the  city,  which  were  divided 

made  for  mills  of  greater  capacity,  and  over-  into  six  classes,  and  one  class  appointed  to 

shot-mills  took  their  place  whenever  a  suf-  serve  for  each  working  day  in  the  week, 

ficient  body  of  water  could  be  obtained.  The  population  of  the  Province  was  then 

**  It  is  notorious  in  these  countries,"  says  twenty  thousand.     The  price  of  a  white  loaf 

Douglass,  in  his  Summary  of  the  British  weighing  12  os.  was  fixed  in  1684,  at  six 

Settlements  in  America,  "  that  many  streams  stivers  wampum, 
of  water  which  in  the  beginning  came  from 
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Under  the  operaiion  of  this  law,  in  1691,  all  flour  not  bolted  In  the 
city  was  ordered  to  be  seized.  This  privilege  of  the  city  appears  to  hare 
been  abolished  in  1694,  through  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  counties 
on  Long  Island  and  the  Hudson  River,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly '*  against  unlawful  by-laws,"  which  was  considered  so  great  a  calamity 
that  the  city  was  regarded  as  irretrievably  ruined,  unless  it  could  be 
restored.  The  merchants  and  city  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  worse  than 
modern  "panic,"  petitioned  the  Governor,  memorialized  his  successor, 
"  my  Lord  Bellamont,"  and  at  length  voted  money  to  send  an  ag^nt  with  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoj[ious  law  abolish- 
ing the  Bolting  Act.*  '*  When  the  bolting  began,  16T8,"  say  the  Common 
Council,  *' there  were  only  343  houses.  In  1696,  there  were  594.  The 
revenue  in  1678,  '79,  and  1680,  not  exceeding  £2000;  in  the  year  1687, 
£5000.  In  1678,  there  were  3  ships,  7  boats,  8  sloops.  In  1694,  there 
were  60  ships,  40  boats,  62  sloops :  since  which  a  decrease.  In  1678, 
New  York  killed  400  'beefes,'in  1694,  near  4000.  Lands  had  advanced 
ten  times  in  value.  If  this  Act  continue,  many  families  in  New  York 
must  perish."  This  danger  seems  to  have  been  more  than  imaginary,  as 
the  inhabitants,  in  1696,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  the 
bakers,  being  summoned,  said  they  could  not  purchase  flour.  The  Alder- 
men were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  reported  that  there  were 
in  the  city  only  seven  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  population  being 
6000,  it  would  not  suffice  for  a  week's  maintenance — the  cause  of  which 
was,  "the  liberty  and  latitude  that  every  planter  hath  lately  taken,  of 
making  his  house  or  farm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  or  converting  the  same 
into  flour  by  boiling  of  itt,  and  that  under  pretence  of  a  privilege,  they 
conceive  they  have  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entitled  an  act  against  unlawful  by-laws."  "  The  calamity,"  they  say, 
"  hath  produced  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  New  York  flour."  The  City  Recorder,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  address  the  King,  in  1698,  says,  "he  is  grieved  to  find  the 
great  heat  he  saw  among  them,  at  the  last  meetings,  when  the  great  con- 
cern in  hand  is  considered,  no  less  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York."  He  reminds  them  that  only  700  schepels  of  corn 
were  found  in  the  city.     The  business  of  "  boalting"  must  have  been 

(1)  Tbe"hamb1e  address  of  the  OoTer-  ohiefly  flows  from  flower  and  bread  they 

noar  and  Coanoill  of  your  Majesty's  Pro>  make  of  the  oome  the  west  end  of  Long 

rinoe  of  New  Torke  and  Dependencys,  Aug.  Island  and  Zopas  (Esopns)  produoeth,  which 

6,  1691/' says  '<New  Torke  is  the  Mdtropo.  is  sent  to  the  West  Indies;  and  there  is 

lis,     is    soitnate    upon    a    barren     island,  brought  in  retarn  from  thenoe  a  liqnor  called 

bounded  by  Hudson's  River  and  the  East  Rnmm,  the  duty  whereof  considerably  in- 

BiTcr,  that  mns  into  the  Sound,  and  hath  oreaseth  yonr  Mf^jestitt'  reTonne." 
Bothing   to  support   it   bat   trade,  which 
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considerable  at  that  time,  at  least  in  the  city,  when  the  withdrawal  of  an 
niijnst  monopoly  could  produce  anarchy  in  the  ProTiuce,  and  destroy  '*  no 
leas  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  York."  It  is  not 
ID  easy  to  understand  by  what  process  of  manufacture  "  every  planter" 
could  ruin  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  starve  its  inhabitants,  by  converting 
his  wheat  into  flour,  or  "  boaltiug  of  itt,"  unless  we  suppose  a  supply  of 
mills  to  have  existed. 

By  the  Charter  of  Patroons,  granted  in  1629,  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany to  all  who  should  plant  Colonies  in  New  Netherlands,  certain 
privileges  were  conferred,  which  were  but  an  attempt  to  engraft  upon  the 
Dutch  Province  ihe  decayed  institutions  of  the  old  feudal  system  of 
Europe. 

By  one  of  these  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions'*  the  Patroons  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of ''  hunting,  fowling,  fishing,  and  milling  (or  grinding), 
within  their  manors,  to  be  holden  as  an  eternal  inheritance,  to  devolve  as 
well  to  females  as  to  males,  and  to  be  redeemed  on  each  such  occasion  on 
the  renewal  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  Company,  and  the  payment 
within  a  year  of  one  pair  of  iron  gauntlets  and  20  guilders,  ^c.'^  Every 
settler  was  obliged  to  have  bis  com  ground  at  the  Patroou's  mill,  and  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  erect  and  keep  such  mill  in  repair  at  his  own  ex- 
pense for  their  accommodation. 

The  first  Van  Rensselaer,  who  settled  on  the  Hudson  near  Albany  under 
this  charter,  accordingly  sent  thither,  in  1631,  a  master  millwright  and 
two  small  mill-stones  for  a  small  grist-mill,  paying  for  the  latter  in  Hol- 
land 20  florins,  ($16).  A  water-mill  was  erected  previous  to  1636,  and 
was  that  year  placed  in  charges  of  Barent  Pieterse  Koeymans,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland,  for  that  purpose,  at  30  guilders  a  year.  The 
proprietor  soon  after  erected  other  corn  and  saw-mills,  those  on  Patroou's 
Creek  being  called  the  Upper  Mills,  in  contradistinction  from  those  on 
Norman's  Kill,  five  miles  below  Albany.  The  former,  Koeymans  rented 
for  a  number  of  years;  and,  in  1673,  became  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  Saw-mills,  where  a 
creek,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Coeymans,  still  bear  his  name. 

There  was  also  a  mill  at  Keusselaerwyck,  in  1643,  belonging  to  Dirck 
Jansen ;  and,  in  1646,  there  was  one  on  the  third  or  Kutten  Kill. 

Nevertheless,  in  January  of  that  year,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
use  of  the  horse-mill,  **  the  mill  situated  on  the  fifth  kill  being,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  Patroon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonic  (Rens- 
selaer's), for  a  considerable  time  out  of  repair,  or  unfit  to  be  worked,  either 
by  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  or  the  high  water, 

(1)  OTallagban's  New  NetherlaDds,  i.,  218,  325. 
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or  Otherwise ;  besides  being  out  of  the  way,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  going  and  returning." 

A  contract  was  made  with  Pieter  Comelissen,  the  millwright,  to  erect 
a  horse-mill,  which  he  was  to  complete  for  300  florins — ^the  commissary,  or 
agent  of  the  Patroon,  furnishing  materials  and  horses  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense. On  its  completion,  Gornelissen  was  to  work  one  day  for  himself, 
an^^one  for  the  Patroon,  receiving  one  rix-dollar  per  day,  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  In  case  another  mill  became  necessary  for  the 
Colony  and  strangers  who  began  to  resort  thither  for  trade,  the  privilege 
of  building  it  should  belong  to  the  millwright.  Let  not  the  rich  flouring 
corporations  of  the  Empire  State,  smile  at  the  copartnerships  of  their 
Knickerbocker  fathers,  for  they  owe  much  to  their  prudent  efforts. 

Mills  were  set  up  at  quite  an  early  period  on  Long  Island.  South- 
ampton  was  settled  in  1640,  by  people  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts ;  and 
Easthampton,  by  Others  from  the  same  place  soon  after.  The  first  Grist- 
mill, at  the  last-mentioned  place,  was  driven  by  cattle;  and  tradition 
relates  that,  before  its  erection,  the  people  went  to  Southampton  to  mill^ 
and  carried  their  grain  on  the  back  of  the  town  bull.' 

It  was  not,  however,  until  near  the  present  century  that  Grist-mills 
were  erected  in  Western  New  York.     Through  all  the  vast  region 

**  Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
Aud  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound," 

the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Seneca,  pounded  his  maize  and  ate 

his   unbolted   meal   in   undisturbed  possession  of  the  "backwoods"  of 

the  Genesee  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys.     There  were  no  mills 

west^ra       west  of  German  Flatts  m  Herkimer  County,  in  1*188,  and  few 

New  York. 

or  no  improvements  of  any  kind.     There  was  not  even  a  white 
inhabitant  from  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome),  to  the  Western  Lakes.     Where 


(I)  Doo.  Hist.  N.  T.,  i,  678.  brought  his  grist  on  a  tame  ball.    Many  hjid 

This  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  at  that  not  even  that  accommodation,  and  instances 

time,   in    different    parts   of    the   country,  are  mentioned  in  the  pioneer  history  of  New 

Richard  Smith,  who  founded  Smithtown  in  York,  and   still  later  in  Ohio,  where  men 

the  same  county,  s  few  years  after,  ao-  carried  their  sacks  40  miles  or  more,  on  their 

quired  the  cognomen  of"  Bull  Smith,"  from  own  backs  to  mill  to  sustain  their  families, 

the  great  use  he  made  of  the  animal ;  and  High  antiquity  may  be  pleaded  fur  this  use 

the  family  have  ever  since  been  so  called  to  of  the  animal.     It  was  common  with   the 

distinguish  them  from  the  descendants  of  Col.  Plymouth  people  in  the  first  years  of  the 

Wm.  Smith,  who  have  been  as  universally  Colony.     It  is  a  well  known  tradition,  that 

called  "Tangier  Smiths,"  from  his  having  John    Alden,   the   fortunate    rival   of   the 

once  been  Governor  of  that  Island.    Richard  courtly  Miles  Standish,  conducted  his  bride 

Townsend,  who  built  the  first  mill  in  Phila-  home  on  a  milk-white  bullock, 
ielphia,  relates  that  one  of  his  customers 
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Utica  now  Btands,  there  were  then  one  log  hoase  and  onlj  two  dwellings 
in  1794.  Foar  years  later,  howeyer,  both  floor  and  saw-mills  were 
erected,  at  great  expense,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  some  enterprising  persons, 
who  also  boilt  a  bridge  over  that  river,  and  co-operated  with  General 
Williamson  in  constructing  a  good  wagon  road  to  Geneva. 

On  the  Genesee  lands  granted,  in  1788  to  Messrs.  Gorbam  &  Phelps, 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  embracing  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
in  a  fine  ag^coltural  region,  there  were,  in  1790,  only  fonr  grist-mills  and 
fonr  saw-mills.  In  that  year,  George  Scriba,  a  German  merchant  of  New 
York,  purchased  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  of  Oswego 
and  Oneida,  for  $80,000.  At  a  place  called  Kotterdam,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oneida,  he  set  up  in  1794,  a  saw-mill,  and  the  year  following,  built 
at  the  same  place,  (now  Gonstantia  Centre),  the  first  Grist-mill  in  Oswego 
county,  which  at  the  present  time  manufactures  more  flour  than  any  other 
iDtheSute.' 

The  magniflcent  water-power  of  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester,  which, 
with  the  artiflcial  additions,  represents  an  annual  value  in  motive-power 
of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  is  employed  in  the  flour 
business,  was  appropriated  to  that  use  by  the  first  settler,  Ebeuezer  Allen, 
who,  in  1788  or  1789,  built  a  mill  at  that  place,  fifty  miles  in  advance  of 
the  nearest  settlers,  but  soon  after  sold  out  to  Colonel  Fish.  The  mill 
went  to  decay,  and  in  1809,  an  enterprising  Englishman,  the  builder  of 
Soho  Square,  London,  who  built  a  mill  there,  was  still  a  solitary  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  thirty  miles  north  and  west  of  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  would  have  sold  his  improvements  in  the  "Flour  City,"  for  $400. 
His  cabin  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Eagle  Hotel.  In  1814,  the  first 
flour  was  exported  from  that  place,  where  the  third  mill  was  that  year  built 
There  are  now  24  mills  capable  of  grinding  800,000  barrels  annually. 

These  were  probably  the  first  of  those  numerous  mills  which  now  occupy 
the  many  mill-seats  among  the  spnrs  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on  all  the 
streams  which  seek  the  northern  lakes  throughout  the  flour-producing 
regions. 

3.  New  Jersey. — In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  mills  were  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  Dutch  and  New  England  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
One  of  the  first  of  which  we  find  any  mention,  was  a  mill  at  Woodbridge, 
in  1670-71,  built  by  Jonathan  Dunham,  who  agreed  with  the  town  to 

(1)   Freneli's  Historical  and    Statistical  of  floor  dailj.    The  manafactore  of  Urrelt 

Gazetteer  of  New  York,  1S59.    The  mills  of  for  the  Oswego  MilU,  and  the  HyT»'^ub^:  Bait 

Oswego  City,  IS  in  namber,  and  with  an  Works,  is  a  principal  bufcio«k<  in  ib«  c</uutT, 

aggregate  of  100  ran  of  stones,  are  stated  to  and  amoonti  to  one  and  a  half  w'lll'u.ut  ax.< 

be  capable  of  manafactniiog  10,000  barrels  noallj. 
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farnish  "  two  good  stones,  of  at  least  five  feet  across."  It  was  the  first  In 
that  place,  and  the  owner  received  grants  of  land  as  an  encouragement. 
The  toll  was  to  be  one-sixteenth.  Others  were  built  there  in  1705,  bj 
Elisha  Parker;  in  1109,  bj  John  Piice  (a  very  prominent  citizen,  from 
Watertown,  Massachusetts)  and  Richard  Cutler ;  and  in  1710,  bj  Richard 
Soper. 

Newark,  settled  in  1666  by  people  from  Connecticut,  of  whom  Robert 
Treat — afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut — was  one,  two  years  after  ap- 
pointed him  and  Richard  Harrison  **  to  erect  a  Grist-mill  on  the  brook  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,"  setting  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  as  grin  ding-days.'  There  was  a  mill  at  Hoboken,  in  1682, 
which  was  owned  in  New  York.  Flour  and  grain  were  that  year  mentioned 
as  articles  of  export  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province.  A  bis- 
cuit-maker and  bakery  was  much  needed,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  their 
meal  for  the  West  India  and  neighboring  Colonial  markets.  A  superior 
horse-mill  was  built  at  Amboy,  the  seat  of  government,  in  1685.  Water- 
mills  existed  in  several  places,  and  others  were  going  up. 

About  1680,  a  water-mill  was  built  near  Rancocas  Creek,  in  West 
Jersey,  by  Thomas  Olive,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  was  finished  by  Robert 
Stacey,  at  Trenton.  Both  of  these  persons  were  proprietaries  of  that  part 
of  the  Province.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  had,  previous  to  this, 
pounded  their  com,  or  ground  it  with  hand-mills,  and  that  those  two  mills 
were  the  only  ones  that  ground  for  the  country  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  arrival  under  the  new  grants.  In  1714,  Stacey  sold  his  mill 
and  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  on  each  side  of  the  Assunpink,  to 
Colonel  William  Trent^  whose  name  the  city  bears.  It  was,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  there  previous  to  his  death,  in  1724. 

The  first  residents  of  Salem  brought  their  hand-mills  from  England, 
but  soon  resorted  to  horse,  cattle,  and  wind-mills — of  which  they  had  at 
least  three— and  water-mills.  Of  these  last,  tide-mills  were  first  employed, 
and  there  were  several  in  the  county,  viz.  :  at  Mill  Creek,  Elsin borough  ; 
Mill-hollow,  near  Salem ;  Mahoppomy  Creek,  in  Mannington ;  Cooper's 
Creek ;  on  south  side  of  AUoway's  Creek ;  and  at  Carney's  Point,  in  Upper 
Penn's  Neck.* 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Townsend,  one  of  four  brothers,  English 
Quakers,  who  settled,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  crossed 
the  river  above  that  place,  and  traveled  down  the  shore  ten  miles 
in  search  of  a  mill-stream.  Having  found  one,  he  returned,  purchased  a 
pair  of  oxen,  got  them  across  the  river,  took  the  yoke  on  his  shoulder,- 

(1)  Barber  M  Howt*!  Hiit  ColL,  177.  (S)  Bwrbw  M  Howt'i  Hift  ColL,  4M. 
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farnish  ''  two  good  stones,  of  at  least  five  feet  across."  It  was  the  first  in 
that  place,  and  the  owner  received  grants  of  land  as  an  encouragement. 
The  toll  was  to  be  one-sixteenth.  Others  were  built  there  in  1705,  by 
Elisha  Parker;  in  1709,  by  John  Piice  (a  very  prominent  citizen,  from 
Watertown,  Massachusetts)  and  Richard  Cutler ;  and  in  1710,  by  Richard 
Soper. 

Newark,  settled  in  1666  by  people  from  Connecticut,  of  whom  Robert 
Treat — afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut— -was  one,  two  years  after  ap- 
pointed him  and  Richard  Harrison  **  to  erect  a  Grist-mill  on  the  brook  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,"  setting  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  as  grin  ding-days.'  There  was  a  mill  at  Hoboken,  in  1682, 
which  was  owned  in  New  York.  Flour  and  grain  were  that  year  mentioned 
as  articles  of  export  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province.  A  bis- 
cuit-maker and  bakery  was  much  needed,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  their 
meal  for  the  West  India  and  neighboring  Colonial  markets.  A  superior 
horse-mill  was  built  at  Aroboy,  the  seat  of  government,  in  1685.  Water- 
mills  existed  in  several  places,  and  others  were  going  up. 

About  1680,  a  water-mill  was  built  near  Rancocas  Greek,  in  West 
Jersey,  by  Thomas  Olive,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  was  finished  by  Robert 
Stacey,  at  Trenton.  Both  of  these  persons  were  proprietaries  of  that  part 
of  the  Province.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  had,  previous  to  this, 
pounded  their  com,  or  ground  it  with  hand-mills,  and  that  those  two  mills 
were  the  only  ones  that  ground  for  the  country  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  arrival  under  the  new  grants.  In  1714,  Stacey  sold  his  mill 
and  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  on  each  side  of  the  Assunpink,  to 
Colonel  William  Trent,  whose  name  the  city  bears.  It  was,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  there  previous  to  his  death,  in  1724. 

The  first  residents  of  Salem  brought  their  hand-mills  from  England, 
but  soon  resorted  to  horse,  cattle,  and  wind-mills — of  which  they  had  at 
least  three — and  water-mills.  Of  these  last,  tide-mills  were  first  employed, 
and  there  were  several  in  the  county,  viz. :  at  Mill  Creek,  Elsinborongh  ; 
Mill-hollow,  near  Salem ;  Mahoppomy  Creek,  in  Mannington ;  Cooper's 
Creek ;  on  south  side  of  AUoway's  Creek ;  and  at  Carney's  Point,  in  Upper 
Penn's  Neck.* 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Townsend,  one  of  four  brothers,  English 
Quakers,  who  settled,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  crossed 
the  river  above  that  place,  and  traveled  down  the  shore  ten  miles 
in  search  of  a  mill-stream.  Having  found  one,  he  returned,  purchased  a 
pair  of  oxen,  got  them  across  the  river,  took  the  yoke  on  his  shonlder,- 

(1)  Barber  A  Howt't  Hiit  CdL,  177.  (S)  Bwrbw  M  Howt'i  Hift  Coll.,  4Si. 
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there  was  not  room  to  drive  them  abreast, — and  tbas  drove  them  before 
him,  on  an  Indian  path,  to  the  spot  previoaslj  selected.  He  there  built 
a  cabin  and  a  mill,  and  made  a  clearing ;  which  he  left^  at  his  death,  to 
three  sons,  from  whom  a  namerous  family  have  descended.  His  brother 
Richard  became  a  pioneer  in  a  like  enterprise  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  letter  from  Princeton  to  the  General  Advertiser,  in  1790,  mentions  a 
aew  species  of  water  Grist-mill,  lately  invented  bj  a  Mr.  Macomb,  of  that 
place,  which  promised  entirely  to  supersede  the  mills  in  common  use,  by 
its  superior  excellence  in  performing  the  same  amount  of  work  with  a  far 
less  expense  of  water,  by  the  use  of  horizontal  wheels.  He  received  a 
patent  for  it  the  following  year. 

The  water-mills  near  the  Trenton  Falls,  about  this  time,  were  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  in  regard  to  mechanism,  and  in  addition  to  grinding  grain, 
rolled  and  slit  iron,  and  ground  plaster. 

New  Jersey  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  mill-seats,  of  which,  in 
1796,  eleven  hundred  were  improved.  Five  hundred  of  these  were  occu- 
pied by  Flonring-mills. 

4.  Pennsylvania. — The  first  Grist-mill  in  Pennsylvania,  was  built  by 
Colonel  John  Printz,  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  in  1643.  Commis- 
sary Hudde,  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who  was 
instructed  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  Swedish  Colony,  reported  that 
Printz  built  a  ''  strong  house,"  in  a  place  named  Kingsessing  by  the  sav- 
ages, and  ''about  half  a  mile  further  in  the  woods.  Governor  Printz  con- 
strncted  a  mill,  on  a  kill  which  runs  into  the  sea  (river),  not  far  to  the 
south  of  Matinnekonk"  (now  Tinicum).  He  cites  Campanius  as  saying, 
in  reference  to  it,  that  "  It  was  a  fine  mill,  which  ground  both  fine  and 
coarse  flour,  and  was  going  early  and  late,  and  was  the  first  that  was  seen 
in  that  country.  The  creek  on  which  it  was  built,  Campanius  says,  was 
the  Karatung,  otherwise  called  the  Water-mill  stream — a  fine  stream,  very 
convenient  for  water-mills.' 

The  site  of  this,  the  most  ancient  water-mill  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva 
nia,  or  Delaware,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  on  the  Darby  road,  th^ 
oldest  highway  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Blue  Bell  tavern,  where  the 
holes  in  the  rock,  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  frame-work,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  stream,  or  "kill,"  on  which  it  was  built,  is  Cobb's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tinicum,  of 
which  Printz  had  a  grant  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  youthful 
sovereign  from  whom  the  Swedes  named  the  creek  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, where  they  built  a  trading  house  and  fort. 

In  1658,  soon  after  the  formal  surrender  of  the  country  by  the  Swedes 

(1)  Ferrifl'  Hist  of  Swedei  on  Delaware,  p.  71. 
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to  the  Dutch,  Joost  Andriansen  &  Co.  proposed  to  baild  a  saw  and 
Grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls  at  New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  in  Dela- 
ware, and  a  patent  was  granted  at  their  request,  by  the  Director-General, 
Peter  Stu  jvesant,  on  condition  that  they  ask  no  more  for  grinding  than  at 
the  Company's  mill.*  The  "  Company's  mill"  referred  to,  was  probably  the 
"  Witit  Molen,"  already  mentioned  as  having  been  erected  on  or  near 
Broadway,  upon  their  farm  at  Manhattan,  and  rebuilt  upon  the  same  site 
in  1662.  The  Company  may  have  had  a  mill  on  the  South  Hiver  also, 
BS  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel  is  credited,  in  October,  1661,  by  Hendrick 
Beael,  for  two  mill-stones,  82.10  florins.  In  a  list  of  articles  purchased 
for  the  same  destination  in  November,  1662,  are  named, — iron-work  for 
a  saw-mill,  four  hundred  florins  ;  and  one  pair  of  mill-stones,  four  and 
a  half  feet,  six  florins.'  There  was  a  mill  on  the  Delaware,  at  "Car- 
coen's  Hook,"  which,  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  16T1,  represented  to  Governor  Lovelace,  that  it  "heretofore  apper- 
tained to  the  public,  and  now  is  endeavored  to  be  engrossed  by  some 
particular  persons  for  private  uses ;"  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
repaired  for  the  public  benefit.  On  which  the  Governor  ordered  the 
mill-stones  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mud  and  preserved,  and  the  mill  to  be 
let  out  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  special  Court  held  at  Newcastle, 
May  25th,  1675,  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  British,  the  sub- 
ject of  mills  was  considered  ;  and  as  there  was  a  want  of  corn-mills,  and 
keeping  them  in  repair,  the  justices  were  advised  to  examine,  and  have 
them  repaired,  and  others  built :  the  tolls  for  grinding  were  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  all  mills,  public  or  private,  were  to  be  encouraged.  In  1678, 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Upland  Court,  that  "  it  being  very  necessary  that  a 
mill  be  built  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  there  being  no  Qtter  p^ace  than  the 
falls  called  Captain  Hans  Moonson's  Falls,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Hans  Moonson  ought  to  build  a  mill  there  (as  he  says  he  will),  or 
else  suffer  another  to  build  for  the  convenience  of  all  parts."' 

In  1676,  seven  years  before  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia,  the  Court 
Ordered  that  no  grain  shall  be  distilled,  unless  it  be  "  unfit  to  grind 
and  boalt :"  a  measure  proposed  by  the  town  of  New  Castle,  in  1671,  be- 
cause it  consumed  "  an  immense  amount  of  grain."*     On  March  10th, 

(1)  Hazard's  Annals  of  Pa.  Creek,  which  empties  into  the   SchuyULill 

(2)  Doc.  Hist  N.  York,  i.  35S.  immediately  south  of  Woodlands  Cemetery. 

(3)  The  Manuscript  Records  of  the  Court,  The  "  Carcocn's  Hook,"  or  creek  and  miU, 
beld  at  Upland,  between  the  years  1676  and  above  mentioned,  were  the  Amesland  Creek 
1681,  the  first  English  Tribunal  in  Pennsyl-  and  mill  of  the  Swedes,  on  Cobb's  Creek, 
rania,  have  been  recently  printed  and  pub-  the  Dutch  name  of  Carcoen's  being  a  cor- 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl va-  ruption  of  "  Kacarikonk,"  the  Indian  name 
nia  Historical  Society.  By  the  notes  of  the  of  the  region. — Jiecordgf  pp.  83.  115.  141. 
Editor,  it  appears  that  Hans  Moonson's  (4)  Grain  was  made  payable  for  taxes,  in 
**  Great   MiU-fall"    was    the    present  Mill  1677,  at  five  guilders  per  scipple  for  whea^ 
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1679-80,  the  Goart  at  Upland  granted  Peter  Nealson,  on  petition,  leave 
to  take  ap  one  bnndred  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  water-milL  The  first  Grist-mill  in  Philadel- 
phia County  was  set  op  in  1683-4,  at  Germantown,  by  Richard  Town- 
lend,  a  Friend,  who  came  over  with  William  Penn.  It  stood  in  Church 
Lane,  one  mile  north-east  of  Market  Square,  and  was  at  a  late  period 
known  as  Roberts'  Mill  He  had  also  a  mill,  preyiouslj  erected  on  the 
left  bank  of  Chester  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Chester, 
built,  of  materials  which  he  had  brought,  ready  framed,  from  London.  The 
mill  is  gone,  but  the  rocks  bear  traces  of  its  existence.  The  owners  of 
the  mill  were  William  Penn,  Caleb  Pusey,  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  whose 
initials  are  inserted  in  a  curious,  antiquated  iron  vane,  which  was  once 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  "and  is  still  (1843)  engaged  in  its  one 
hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  of  its  duty,  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Flower's 
house""  Samuel  Shaw,  before  the  Revolution,  erected  a  second  mill  near 
the  place.     There  were  a  number  of  mills  in  the  county  in  1695. 

Pastorius,  who,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  in  Ger- 
iDtny,  founded  Germantown  in  1684,  in  an  account  of  the  Province  which 
he  left,  says,  "  Of  mills,  etc.,  we  had  the  necessary  number ;"  and  speaking 
of  another  Company  which  laid  out  Frankfort^  he  says,  *'  they  ha?e  already 
established  several  good  mills."' 

Thomas  Parsons  owned  a  Grist-mill  at  Frankford,  in  1698,  and  Rich- 
ard Dungworth  had  a  mill  not  far  distant,  in  Gilford  Township,  one  or 
both  of  which  were  probably  on  Tacony  Creek." 

An  Englishman,  writing  of  the  Province  in  1698,  speaks  of  ''famous 
Derby  River,  which  comes  down  from  the  country  by  Derby  Town, 
whereon  are  several  mills,  fulling-mills,  com- mills,  etc.  The  water-mills," 

foar  for  rje  and  barley,  and  three  gnilden  It,  it  wonld  skip  away;  bntao  accident  made 

ht  Indian  com,  etc.,  "  or  eloe,  wampum  and  him  stamble,  and  so  scared  the  deer,  that 

ikint  at  price  current."  he  rushed  suddenly  aside  against  a  sapling, 

(1)  Day's  HisL  Coll.  of  Penna.,  where  it  and  being  stunned,  he  was  taken  alive  and 

is  said  (p.  4),  that  Townsend  built  and  su-  killed,    to  the  great  relief  of  the  family 

perintended  the  mill,  but  was  not  a  partner.  These  incidents  illustrate  the  value  of  such 

Mr.  Townsend  stat«s  that  the  people  were  pioneer  enterprises  in  those  early  times,  and 

aoeutomed  to  bring  their  grist   on  their  the  privations  to   which  their  originators 

baeks,  save  one  man  who  had  a  tame  bull,  were  often  exposed.  A  mill  far  in  the  woods 

which  performed  the  labor, — that  by  reason  was  often  the  nucleus  around  which  a  vil- 

of  his  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  lage,  with  other  forms  of  industry,  soon  col- 

he  had  hot  little  ehanee  of  any  supplies  of  lected.      Along  with  the  materials  for  the 

fresh   meat,  and  was   sometimes  in  great  first  mill,  Penn  also  brought  one  or  more 

itraiU  therefor.     On  one  occasion,  while  he  houses,  ready  framed,  from  England,  which 

was  mowing  in  his  meadow,  a  young  deer  were  among  the  first  erected  in  the  city, 

eame  near  him,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  his  (2)  Memoirs  of  Hist  Soo.  of  Penna. 

labor;   it  would  follow  him  up  while  he  (3)  Colonial  Records,  i.  600. 
worked,  but  when  he  stopped  or  approached 
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he  elsewhere  remarks,  "  far  exceed  those  in  England,  both  for  quickness 
and  grinding  good  meal,  there  being  great  choice  of  good  timber  and 
earlier  com  than  in  the  aforesaid  place ;  thej  are  made  by  one  Peter 
Deal,  a  Famous  and  Ingenious  workman,  especially  for  inventing  such 
machines."* 

A  number  of  corn-mills  were  erected  about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  on 
the  Wissahickon,  by  the  German  and  English  families  who  settled  in  Oer- 
mantown  and  Roxborough.  William  Rittenhouse  and  his  son  Nicholas, 
previous  to  1697,  built  on  a  branch  of  that  stream  the  first  paper-mill  in 
this  country.  Another  son.  Garret  or  Gerhard,  set  up  a  Flour-mill  on 
Cresheim  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Wissahickon  from  the  eastward, 
and  was  named  from  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  whence  the  family  had 
emigrated. 

A  Grist-mill  and  bolting-house  were  built,  by  the  family  of  Robesons, 
on  the  main  stream,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  late  borough  of  Roxborough, 
not  far  from  the  same  time,  and  were  known  as  the  "  Wissahickon  Mills." 
The  Robesons  still  own  mills  on  the  river.  Eleven  mills  were  built  in 
that  township,  (now  the  twenty-fiM  ward  of  the  city,)  previous  to  1T79, 
nine  of  which  were  on  the  Wissahickon,  and  eight  of  them  Grist-mills. 
Several  of  these  belonged  to  the  Rittenhouses.  There  has  been  but  one 
built  on  that  stream,  within  the  same  limits,  since.' 

The  mill-seats  on  the  Pennepack  were  early  occupied.  The  inhabitants 
of  Solesbury,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Bucks  county,  were  compelled 
to  go  to  the  mill  of  Morris  Guinn,  on  this  stream,  or  to  Trenton,  for  twenty 
years,  until  Robert  Heath  built  a  mill  at  Solesbury.  In  the  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  lime-stone  tracts  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and 
Lancaster,  mills  were  rapidly  multiplied  on  the  numerous  confluents 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  A  tremendous  freshet,  in  June 
of  that  year,  damaged  many  of  these,  and  also  many  in  New  York.  A 
mill  belonging  to  Robert  Hayton,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  another,  owned  by  Thomas  Stockworth,  was  nearly  submerged. 
The  loss  in  dams,  grain,  and  flour,  destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  was  very 
great.  Much  of  the  flour  made  in  that  day  was,  as  before  remarked, 
bolted  in  separate  establishments,  which  were  often  connected  with  the 
baking  business.  We  have  seen  how  valuable  was  the  monopoly  of  this 
business  to  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  flour  of 
the  country  found  a  market,  that  class  of  machines  was  numerous  about 
this  time.  Several  were  advertised  for  sale  in  1721-22 :  two  by 
Robert  Hobart,  baker,  "in  the  Front  street,"  one  of  them  furuished  with 


(1)  G.  Thomas' Hist  Penna.,  Lond.,  169S.        (2)  Oenealogical  Aocoant  of  the  Leyeriog 

Familj,  etc.,  bj  Horatio  0.  Jonei. 
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doths,  ftod  one  withoot ;  and  another,  with  a  Canary  and  other  property, 
bj  Owen  Roberts.  The  burning  of  one  at  Bristol  is  noticed  also.  This 
place  was  early  noted  for  its  fine  mills,  of  dififereut  kinds,  built  by  Samuel 
Carpenter,  formerly  a  Barbadoes  merchant.  In  1723,  the  executors  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  Mayors  of  the  city,  advertised  for 
sale  his  interest  in  the  Grist  and  saw-mills  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Chester  Mills.  There  were  at  this  time,  mills  at  New  Castle, 
in  one  of  the  "  lower  counties,"  owned  by  John  Evans,  probably  the  same 
who  was  Qovemor  a  few  years  before.  In  1760,  the  assessors  reported, 
within  Philadelphia  county,  eighty-three  Qrist-mill  and  forty  saw-mills. 

Yincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  merchant  Flouring  and  saw-mills 
within  two  miles  of  Wilmington,  on  the  main  body  of  the  Brandy  wine. 
The  mill-house  was  of  stone,  with  bolting-miils,  fans,  hoistings,  etc.,  car- 
ried by  water,  and  was  capable  of  manufacturing  twenty  thousand  bushels 
or  more  of  wheat  yearly. 

Philadelphia,  at  an  early  period,  excelled  as  well  in  the  quality  as  the 
quantity  of  flour  which  she  exported,  and  soon  became  a  principal  market 
for  the  grain  of  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  great  agricultural  ca- 
pacities of  the  State,  improved  by  the  rapid  influx  of  the  Germans,  led 
also  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  mills  in  the  interior. 

That  thrifty  people,  who  were  chiefly  intent  on  agriculture,  selected,  for 

the  most  part  with  great  discrimination,  the  fertile  lime-stone  valleys  and 

rich  alluvial  districts  of  the  State,  particularly  of  Lancaster, 

LaacMier  Berks,  aud  Northampton,  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  their 

CoQniy. 

enriched  descendants.  These  and  the  mill-building  New  En- 
gland people,  who  penetrated  still  farther  north  and  west,  soon  distributed 
corn-mills  on  the  numerous  streams  in  all  the  inland  towns. 

Donglass  writing,  about  1750,  of  the  religious  sects  in  Pennsylvania, 
speaks  of  the  Dumplers,  who,  he  says,  are  a  small  body  of  Germans,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  men  and  women  professing  contiuency,  live 
in  separate  apartments,  etc.,  .  .  .  although  an  illiterate  people,  they 
have  a  very  decent  chappel,  and  as  craftsmen,  are  very  ingenious ;  upon  a 
fine  stream  they  have  a  Grist-mill,  a  saw-mill,  a  paper-mill,  an  ojl-mill, 
and  a  mill  for  pearl-barley,  all  under  one  roof,  which  brings  them  in  con- 
siderable profit"  He  probably  refers  to  the  society  of  Tankers  in  Lan- 
caster County,  who  established  mills  and  several  branches  of  the  arts  at 
Ephrata  about  that  time. 

In  1786,  there  were  within  ten  miles  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania, 
eighteen  grain-mills,  besides  sixteen  saw-mills,  one  fulling-mill,  four  oil- 
mills,  five  hemp-n}ills,  two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gun-barrels,  etc. 

Lancaster  lay  on  the  great  road  or  highway  to  the  western  settlements, 
and  the  teams  which  returned  thence  to  Philadelphia,  conveyed  great 
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qaantities  of  flonr  and  grain  to  market.  The  Conestoga  wagon,  for 
the  conyeyanee  of  produce  from  the  interior,  and  especially  flonr  from  the 
mills  on  Gonestoga  and  other  creeks,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  trade 
arrangements  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1770,  we  find  mention  of  mills  on  the  Monongahela,  Chartier's,  Red- 
stone, aud  other  rivers  and  creeks  in  **  Oist^s  Settlement,''  so  famous  in 
the  border  wars  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylyania. 

Several  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  early  adopted  the  improved  ma- 
diinery  of  Evans  and  Rumsey,  whose  inventions  were  patronized  by  the 
State  Legislature,  aud  by  prominent  citizens.  A  mill  of  Rnmsey's, 
(Baker's  improved,)  in  operation  near  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  ground  and 
bolted  flonr,  ground  chocolate,  snuff,  hair-powder,  and  mustard,  and 
pressed  and  cut  tobacco,  by  water-power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  flour  and  other  bread-staflh 
exported  from  Philadelphia  at  difierent  periods : 

Tear. 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1762 

1765 

1772 

1773« 

1774* 

In  1786  the  exports  of  flour  were  150,000  barrels ;  in  1787,  202,000; 
In  1788,  220,000,  and  in  1789,  369,668/ 

6.  Delaware. — In  1677,  there  was  a  mill  on  Christina  Creek,  (Wil- 
mington,) which  was  granted  liberty  of  cutting  timber  for  repairs.  The 
first  mill  within  the  borough  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  built  in  1742, 
by  Oliver  Can  by,  near  the  termination  of  Orange  street.  To  this  mill  the 
Swedes  and  other  settlers  brought  their  grists  from  New  Jersey,  and  from 
the  inlets  along  the  Delaware,  Christina,  and  other  places,  in  boats. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  plan  of  constructing  a  long  race  and  overshot  mills 
was  formed — the  coram^ncement  of  the  extensive  milling  operations  for 
which  that  place  has  been  so. celebrated.     Thomas  Shipley,  who  owned 

(1)  This  snm  includes  flax-seed  to  the  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774,  pro- 
Talne  of  42,329  pound?.  hibited  millers  from  grinding  for  Tories,  and 

(2)  These  three  years,  in  addition,  ex-  the  printers  from  printing  for  them.  The 
ported  an  aggregate  of  598,283  bushels  of  exports  to  the  West  Indies  were  suspended 
eom. — Shejietd.  bv  the  war. 

(3)  The  CoatinenUl  Congress,  which  met  (4)  Coxe's  View  of  United  StatM. 


Wheat, 

Flour, 

Br^ad, 

Value  of  Flour,  Wheat,  and 

bushels. 

barrels. 

casks. 

Flaxseed. 

74,809 

35,438 

9,730 

X62,473  onrrenoj* 

38,643 

38,670 

9,622 

67.600        " 

53,320 

66,639 
125,960 

12,436 

62,682        " 

365,622 

148,887 

34,736 

432,615  sterling. 

61,699 

252,744 

38,320 

■ 

92,012 

284,872 

60,504 

182,391 

265,967 

48,183 

dhawabi.    oliysb  svahs'  imfboyshents.  Itf 

part  of  the  old  water-power,  in  a  grant  to  the  projectors  of  the  scheme, 
feserred  to  himself  the  sole  right  to  grind  all  the  grist  brought  from  any 
place  within  thirty  miles  of  his  mill.  This  circnmstance  is  an  eiridence  of 
the  Talae  to  a  commanity,  of  a  mill  erected  in  their  midst,  and  of  the  little 
account  that  was  made  of  the  navigation  of  the  creek  for  large  vessels, 
which  were  then  moreover  excluded  by  a  bridge,  below  the  mill.  So  im- 
perfect were  the  arrangements  of  mills  about  this  time,  that  we  are  told 
the  meal  and  flour,  ground  on  the  Wilmington  side  of  the  creek,  were  sent 
over  to  be  bolted  at  an  old  mill  which  once  stood  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  creek,  where  a  large  mill  was  afterward  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lea. 
Tet,  within  thirty  years  after,  there  were  twelve  merchant  Flouring-mills, 
with  twenty-five  pair  of  stones,  at  Brandy  wine,  and  sixty  within  the 
county,  all  driven  by  water.  The  former  were  supposed  capable  of  grind- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year.  About  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  flour  was  annually  sent  at  that  time  to  market.  The 
Brandywine  was  then  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  mills  in  the  country, 
and  had,  within  forty  miles,  one  hundred  and  thirty  improved  mill  seats. 

The  exports  of  flour  from  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  which  owned  a 
number  of  square-rigged  vessels,  was  in  1786,  20,783  barrels  of  superfine, 
457  of  common,  256  of  middling,  and  346  of  ship-stuff. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  was  carried  on  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  Delaware  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Beside  well  constructed  mills  on  Ked  Clay,  White  Clay,  and  other 
Creeks  of  the  State,  those  on  the  Brandywine,  were  the  most  celebrated 
flouring  establishments  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  introduced  about  this  time 
by  Oliver  Evans,  a  native  of  Newport,  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaw^e, 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians 
this  country  has  produced.  These,  with  the  application  of  steam,  have 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  as  well  in 
Europe,  as  in  America.  His  innovations  were,  however,  opposed  by  the 
Brandywine  millers,  and  their  refusal  to  adopt  them,  until  several  others 
had  established  a  formidable  rivalship  by  their  use,  cost  the  inventor 
thousands  of  dollars  and  several  years  of  labor,  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
which  their  example  had  generated  among  smaller  establishments.  > 

(1)  It  is  re1nt«d  of  the  Brandywine  mil-  thyself  to  set  up  the  maohinery,  in  one  of 

lers  that  having  at  length  reluctantly  agreed  oar  mills,  thee  may  come  and  try;  and  if  it 

to  make  ^  trial  of  the  new  machinery,  in  one  answers  a  raluable  purpose,  we  will  pay  \hj 

of  the  mills,  they  deputed  one  of  their  nam-  bill ;  but,  if  it  does  not  answer,  thee  mast 

ber  to  Evanfl,  with  the  following  proposition :  take  it  all  oat  again,  and  leave  the  mill  just 

"Oliver,  we  have  had  a  meeting,  and  as  thee  finds  it,  at  thy  own  expense.'*     On 

agreed  that,  if  thee  would  furnish  all  the  another  occasion,  several  of  them  having 

materials,  and  thy  own  boarding,  and  come  visited  the  mill,  and  found  it  attending  itself, 

10 
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C  Maktland. — "We  maj  easOj  estimate/' says  Chalmers,  "the  num« 
bers  aod  wealth  and  power  of  a  people,  who  think  it  necessary  by  general 
contribation  to  erect  a  water-mill  for  the  nse  of  the  Colony."  This  was 
said  in  relation  to  a  bill  which  passed  the  third  Assembly  of  Marylund, 
in  lG3S-9y  anthorizing  the  Governor  and  Council  to  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  water-mill,  provided  its  cost  shoald  not  exceed  "  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,"  which  were  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  by  general 
taxation  in  two  years. '  A  mill  is  mentioned,  however,  as  having  been 
set  up  in  1635,  "near  the  town,"  probably  at  St  Mary's,  the  capitol. 
The  sparseness  of  population,  for  which  hand-mills  sufficed,  may  have 
suffered  this  to  go  down.  The  other,  it  is  probable,  was  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Kent,  as  the  other  county  of  the  Province  was  called.  Plantagenet, 
in  his  account  of  New  Albion,  1648,  mentions  a  mill  and  fort  on  Kent 
Isle,  "  lately  pulled  down,  and,  on  account  of  war  with  all  the  Indiana 
near  it,  not  worth  the  keeping." 

Maryland  passed  several  judicious  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  manufactures  at  an  early  period.  One  of  these,  in  1681,  aimed, 
among  other  things,  to  promote  tillage  and  raising  of  provisions  for  ex- 
portation. It  was  not  until  1729  that  the  site  was  laid  out  for  the 
present  city  of  Baltimore,  now  one  of  the  largest  flour  markets  in  the 
world.  It  was  late  in  the  Provincial  period,  before  the  place  entered  upon 
its  career  of  rapid  growth.  How  early  mills  began  to  be  erected  on  the 
Patapsco,  Jones's  Falls,  and  neighboring  mill  streams,  so  rich  in  water- 
power, — we  are  unable  to  say.  About  the  earliest,  however,  was  one 
erected  in  1711,  by  Jonathan  Hanson,  millwright,  on  a  mill-seat  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  visible  in  1854,  at 
th^  intersection  of  Holliday  and  Bath  streets. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  about  the  year  1748,  made  grants  of  land 
to  those  who  would  erect  water-mills,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  for  exportation.  Many  of  the  arts  were  carried  into 
Maryland  by  people  from  the  more  northern  Provinces,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1762,  William  Moore,  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed  from  the  Bran- 
dywine  Mills,  in  Delaware,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  purchased  mill  property 
of  Edward  Fell.     The  upper  mill-seats  he  sold  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  and 

flMiulnff,  grinding,   bolting,   cooling,  etc.,  millers,  that  the  whole  was  a  aet  of  "rate(« 

v¥iU  th*  owner  was  at  work  in  the  hay-  trap:"    Hotoe't  Eminent  Ifechanict. 
••J^t — *nd  having  received  from  him  a  dc-        (1)  Tobacco  was  the  early  cnrrenoy  of 

WM  explanation  of  the  several  operations,  Maryland,  and  the  quantity  named  in  the 

W  Ikeir  eomplete  approval  and  conviction  text  would  be  worth,  according  to  the  prioet 

•fits  «UUty.  as  he  sapposed,— what  was  his  at  a  later  period,  about  $333. 
larffiMlo  And  It  reported  to  neighboring 
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John  and  Hogh  Borgess,  of  Backs  Coantj,  Pennsylvania,  who  boilt  a 
mill  "opposite  the  site  of  the  jail."  Ten  years  after,  Ellicott,  with  two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew,  bnilt  mills  on  the  Patapsco.  In  1769,  not- 
withstanding the  general  attention  to  tobacco,  there  were  exported  from 
Baltimore,  45,868  tons  of  flonr  and  bread.  Two  years  after,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly,  was  made  to  prevent  the  export  of  Flonr,  Staves,  and 
Shingles,  which  were  not  merchantable ;  and  to  regulate  weights  and 
measures,  etc.  Jonathan  Hanson,  whose  father  had  erected  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  mills  on  the  Falls,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Flonr, 
which  continned  to  be  sold  by  weight  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  salu- 
tary effect  of  such  ordinances  was  made  apparent  in  the  high  reputation 
of  Maryland  Flour,  which,  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  inspection  and  quality,  commanded  better  prices 
in  the  southern  Provinces,  and  the  West  India  markets,  than  other  flour 
perhaps  scarcely  inferior. 

In  1787,  Oliver  Evans  made  an  application  to  the  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land for  the  exclusive  right  of  using  his  improved  mill  machinery,  and 
also  his  steam  carriages,  all  of  which  was  granted — although  the  last- 
named  project  had  been  rejected  and  derided  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania early  in  the  same  year.  The  mill  improvements  of  the  Patentee 
were,  not  long  after,  introduced  into  the  large  establishment  of  the  Elli- 
cotts,  on  the  Patapsco.  The  saving  in  the  expense  of  attendance  alone 
thereby  effected  at  these  mills,  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  daily  made,  was  estimated  at /our  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  annually;  and  the  saving  made  by  the 
increased  manufacture  was  at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  a  gain  in  that 
department  of  thirty- two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Some  important  improvements  in  mill  machinery  were  also  made  by 
James  Rumsey,  a  native  of  the  State,  about  the  year  1784. 

Frederick  County,  according  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  1796  bad  37  Grist-mills 
on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches.  The  State  contained,  in  1810,  399 
Wheat-mills. 

7.  VntGTNiA. — This  State  had  in  1649  four  Wind-mills  and  five  Water- 
mills  for  corn,  beside  many  Horse-mills.  What  progress  was  made  in 
the  use  of  these  appliances  subsequently  we  have  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing. Virginia  exported  to  the  sister  Colonies  at  an  early  period  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour  and  grain.  Her  capacity  for  producing  grain, 
and  facilities  for  milling  operations,  were  among  the  best  in  the  country  ; 
although  the  former  were  impaired  by  a  defective  system  of  cultivation, 
and  the  latter  too  much  neglected  for  other  pursuits.  The  operations  at 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  have  since  shown  the  value  of 
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both  to  the  State.  Mr.  Jefferson,  writing  to  M.  De  Waryille,  Angast^ 
1786,  observes,  "Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  abound  with  large  maunfactnring  mills  for  the 
exportation  of  flonr." 

The  exports  from  Virginia  for  ten  years  preceding  the  War  were,  one 
year  with  another,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  600,000  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  Petersburgh,  during  that  time,  made  about  28,000  barrels 
of  flour  annually ;  and  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  country 
places  furnished  for  sale  about  60,000  barrels  annually  at  that  place,  in 
addition  to  12,000  barrels  of  bread,  3,000  barrels  of  Indian  meal,  and 
60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  39,000  of  Indian  corn. 

There  were  exported  from  City  Point,  in  1191,  10,090  barrels  of  flour; 
in  1193,  28,811  barrels;  in  1194,  6,853  barrels. 

8.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — In  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  introduction  of  mills  was  an  object  of  public  regard  at  an 
early  day,  as  indicated  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1691  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  "engines  for  the  propagating  the  staples 
of  the  Colony  ;"  and  in  1112  for  the  building  of  saw-mills  and  other  me- 
chanic engines.  Emigrants  from  New  England  also  introduced  these 
and  other  useful  improvements  wherever  they  settled.  About  the  year 
1150,  a  Colony  of  Quakers  from  Ireland  settled  at  Camden,  S.  C,  and 
built  one  or  more  mills  on  Pine-tree  Creek.  Colonel  Kershaw,  from 
whom  the  county  is  named,  a  few  years  later  also  built  mills  at  that  place, 
and  his  enterprise  encouraged  the  production  of  wheat  there,  which  had 
not  been  much  attended  to  previously.  The  flour  made  at  the  place  did 
not  command  as  high  a  price  as  that  made  from  wheat  imported  from 
Northern  Provinces  to  Charleston.  The  defect  was  probably  in  the 
mills.  It  was,  however,  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  brand  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  fraud,  if  detected,  was  not  com- 
plained of,  as  the  quality  was  believed  to  be  substantially  equal.  The 
Revolution,  in  which  Caraden  has  a  prominent  history,  put  an  end  to  the 
manufacture.  A  Mr.  Broome,  of  Col.  Lee's  cavalry,  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  mills,  that 
he  returned  after  the  peace,  and  erected  there  a  very  complete  set  of 
mills;  and  in  1801,  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  manufactured  at  three 
mills  within  a  mile  of  Camden.  This  success  led  to  the  erection  of  other 
merchant  mills  in  Lauren's  district  by  Thomas  Woodworth,  and  at  Green- 
ville, on  Reedy  River,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  after  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  had  done  before,  diverted  attention  from  the  cultivation 
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of  wheat,  and  considerable  quantities  of  flour  were  regularly  receiyed  f^m 
the  Northern  States. 

In  North  Carolina  there  were,  in  1794,  three  excellent  Flour-mills  at 
Fajetteville  on  Cape  Fear  River,  from  which  flour  aud  produce  were  sent 
down  to  Wilmington  in  boats  carrying  120  to  500  barrels  each.  The 
records  before  us  do  not  indicate  the  introduction  of  mills  or  the  extent 
of  their  employment  previously  in  that  Province  nor  in  Georgia.  In 
the  last-mentioned  State,  there  is  one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  Union, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  furnishes  Burr  millstones,  identical,  in  compo- 
sition and  geological  position,  with  the  French  burrs.  The  manufacture 
of  these  was  carried  on  about  fifty  years  ago  near  Philadelphia,  by  Oliver 
Evans,  and  extensively  at  the  present  time  in  Savannah. 

The  total  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  all  the  Colonies  in  1770  was,  of 
bread,  flour,  and  meal,  45,868  tons,  or  458,868  barrels,  valued  at  about 
$2,862,190.  The  wheat  exported  in  the  same  time  was  851,240  bushels, 
and  the  Indian  com,  578,349.  This  amount  Lord  Sheffield,  after  the 
war,  doubted  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  exceed.  England,  up  to 
that  time,  had  usually  exported  grain,  yet  had  at  different  times  been 
forced  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  Colonies  ;  and  her  West  India 
possessions  were  mainly  fed  from  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  traffic 
with  the  Islands,  this  branch  of  Colonial  industry  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  Of  the  value  of  the  Provinces  to  England,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  in  1774,  speaks  in  the  following  expressive 
imagery : 

"  For  some  time  past,  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  from  the  New. 
The  scarcity  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this 
child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  ex- 
hausted parent." 

The  exports,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  th^  formation  of  the  present 
government,  cannot  be  known. 

The  totel  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was  619,681 
barrels,  in  addition  to  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Among  the  early  improvements  which  this  class  of  machinery  received 
from  native  ingenuity,  the  most  important,  by  far,  were  those  of  Oliver 
Evans,  already  alluded  to.  Few,  if  any,  capital  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  machinery  of  Flour-mills  since  his  time,  althongh 
numerous  minor  changes  in  the  manufacture  and  running  of  the  stones,  and 
in  the  bolting  apparatus,  have  been  patented  and  adopted. 

His  machinery  is  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  extensive  mer- 
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chant-mills  of  this  coaotrj,  and  has  been  very  generally  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain. 

.  These  improvements,  which  were  completed  in  theory  about  the  year 
1783,  consist  of  the  elevator,  or  endless  chain,  with  buckets  to  raise  the 
flour  or  meal  to  any  required  height;  the  conveyor,  to  carry  the  grain 
or  meal  from  one  place  to  another ;  the  Jvopper^boy,  to  spread  or  gather 
the  grain  or  meal,  and  thus  to  dry  or  cool  it,  etc. ;  and  the  drill,  to  move 
the  grain  or  meal,  in  any  direction,  like  the  conveyor,  but  by  means  of 
rakes  instead  of  buckets ;  to  which  he  added,  originally,  the  kiln-dryer, 
to  dry  and  cool  the  meal  as  it  passed  through  the  elevator  and  hopper- 
boy.  The  apparatus,  now  variously  combined  according  to  circumstances 
by  flour  manufacturers,  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular  de« 
scription. 

The  saving  effected  waa  fully  one-half  in  the  labor  of  attendance,  and 
the  manufacture  was  better  accomplished,  with  an  increase  of  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each  barrel,  above  the  old  method.  Yet,  it  is 
said,  his  brother  traveled  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware^ 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  at  much  expense,  offering  the  improvements 
without  cost  to  the  Brst  in  each  county  who  would  adopt  them,  but  with 
little  success. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1787,  gave  him  the  ezclu- 
sive  right  of  making  and  selling  them  within  the  Commonwealth,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  bis  propositions  for  making  steam-carriages,  with  which 
the  application  was  coupled,  as  too  visionary  to  be  patronized.  Maryland, 
the  same  year,  gave  him  like  privileges  for  both.  These  inventions  were 
one  of  the  three  objects  for  which  patents  were  granted  during  ihe  first 
year  that  the  present  Patent  Office  was  in  existence.  He  made  an  early 
application  of  his  improvements  in  steam-engines,  to  the  purposes  of  mill* 
w^ork,  and  published  the  first  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  mill-con- 
struction, we  believe,  by  an  American  author.  Steam  was  early  applied 
by  him  to  mill-machinery^for  the  various  purposes  of  sawing  wood  and 
stone,  manufacturing  flour,  etc. 

Some  valuable  improvements  were  also  made  by  James  Kumsey,  in 
the  mode  of  applying  water  to  work  mills,  and  other  machinery,  by  which 
a  saving  of  power  was  effected,  especially  for  undershot  wheels.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  the  English-mill  of  Dr.  Barker,  by  which  it 
was  rendered  more  simple  and  less  expensive,  effected  a  considerable 
saving  in  that  respect.  He  received  exclusive  privileges  for  these  im- 
provements in  several  States,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  mills  and  other  uses.  An  association  of 
influential  persons,  called  the  Rumseian  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  head,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  to  promote  the  introducti  ^a 
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of  his  mechanical  ioTentions,  which  were  onmeroas.  In  the  third  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  are  three  papers 
on  the  snbject  of  water-mills,  by  W.  Waring,  having  relation  to  the  theory 
of  their  constmction,  and  to  Barker's  Mill  as  improved  by  Rumsey. 
Rnmsey's  own  work  on  steam,  as  applied  to  boats  and  mills,  appeared  in 
ITSS. 

It  was  aboat  the  close  of  this  period  that  the  employment  of  steam,  as 
a  motive  agency  for  mill- work,  began  to  attract  attention  in  this  country ; 
.and  both  the  inventors,  here  named,  in  connection  with  mills,  were  iden- 
tified with  the  movement. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Charles  Thompson,  dated  London,  April 
83,  1786,  mentions  a  visit  to  the  London  steam-mills  of  the  celebrated 
Bonlton,  the  partner  of  Watt,  in  which  eight  pair  of  stones  were  operated 
by  steam-power,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  coal  per  diem. 
It  appears,  the  proprietor,  who  twenty  years  before  had  constructed  a 
steam-engine  on  the  plan  of  Savery's,  for  his  extensive  hardware  works  near 
Binningham,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  water-mill,  .kept  the  machinery  of 
his  Flour-mills  a  secret  Mr.  Jefferson  supposed  them  to  be  moved  by 
the  direct  agency  of  steam,  until  his  visit  to  similar  establishments  at 
Nismes,  where  steam  was  only  applied  to  raise  water,  led  to  doubts  on  the 
subject,  which  he  had  not  then  been  able  to  clear  up.  It  hence  appears, 
that  steam  was  then  not  commonly  used  in  Europe  as  a  direct  motive- 
power  in  flour-mills. 

The  mills  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Professor  Fairbaim,  had  been 
little  improved,  except  by  a  few  modifications  effected  by  Smcaton  and 
Rennie,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  most  important 
changes  were  those  of  Evans,  which  were  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  In  France,  and  on  the  Continent,  their  construction  was 
quite  rude,  forty  years  ago,  and  many  arrangements  long  since  abandoned 
here,  are  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PBINTINQ  PRESS  IN  THE  00L0NIS8. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  withoat  reason,  that  it  is  in  the  strong  rdi« 
gions  character  of  the  first  and  early  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  that  we 
find  the  chief  cause  of  the  efforts  they  made  to  promote  indaiiij  and 
sobriety  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants 
held  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  board  the  Arabella,  at  Charles- 
town,  it  is  said  the  inquiry,  "  how  shall  the  ministers  be  maintained,"  took 
precedence  of  all  others.  An  order  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  their 
use,  and  the  appointment  of  their  salaries,  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
arduous  undertaking. 

In  this  desire  to  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  order,  industry,  and 
prosperity  in  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  sound  religions  principle,  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  were  by  no  means  the  only  exemplars.  As 
early  as  1611,  it  was  written  of  those  who,  in  that  year,  endeavored  to 
re-model  the  affairs  of  Virginia,  that  "  their  first  and  chiefest  care,  was 
showed  in  settling  laws,  divine  and  moral,  for  the  honor  and  service  of 
Qod."  The  same  testimony  may  be  borne  to  the  religions  character  of 
many  of  the  early  and  later  emigrants  to  the  different  Colonies.  Of  these, 
io  many  cases,  it  was  no  less  true  than  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachnsetta^ 
that,  in  seeking  a  home  in  America, 

*'They  sought  a  faith's  pare  shrine." 

Of  those  who  fled  from  persecution,  at  different  times,  the  greater  number 
were  distinguished  alike  for  their  industry  and  economy,  and  for  their 
attachment  to  the  pririciples  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  annals 
•f  every  age  amply  prove  the  agency  of  religious  principle  in  promoting 
industry.  In  our  own  country,  the  relation  between  the  two  has  ever 
been  more  than  an  accidental  one.  As  an  element  in  the  indastrial  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  its  influence  was  very  early  apparent  in  many  of 
the  classes  who  have  swelled  its  population.  If  the  laws  by  which,  in 
some  cases,  they  endeavored  to  enforce  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  in 
formity  with  their  own  views,  must  be  condemned  as  harsh,  or  oppres- 
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nTe,  the  motives  which  prompted  them  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so.  easily 
impugned.  Happily,  however,  other  and  more  efficient  means  were 
devised  of  promoting  the  future  good  of  their  descendants,  and  through 
them,  of  perpetuating  the  principles  they  cherished.  Those  means  were 
more  in  accordance  with  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  present  day,  than 
the  attempt  to  control,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  dictates  of  conscience 
or  the  tastes  and  caprice  of  individuals. 

It  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  fact  most  honorable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  first  Colonists,  and  their  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity, 
that^  among  their  earliest  cares,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge.  Eighteen  years  only  of  life  in  the 
wilderness,  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims  trod  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
•nd  less  than  half  that  time  since  other  adventurers  had  settled  around 
Tint  Print-  Bostou  Bay,  when,  in  1638,  permanent  provision  was  made  for 
^^*'^-  a  college  at  Cambridge ;  and  the  first  Printing  Press,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  United  States,  was  established  at  the  same  place.  Thus 
early  were  established  the  School  and  the  Press,  which  have  ever  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  American  Art  and  Industry. 

Tirginia  had,  indeed,  equally  early  in  her  history,  provided  for  a  college 
for  the  education  of  European  and  native  youth  ;  and  money  was,  by  the 
King's  order,  liberally  contributed  for  that  purpose  in  London,  some  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  iron-works  previously  spoken  of,  with  the 
view  of  deriving  thence  a  revenue  to  the  general  fund.  But  one  of  the 
most  fearful  massacres  recorded  in  our  annals,  put  an  end  to  all  the  plans 
of  the  Colonists.  The  character  of  King  James,  who  took  much  interest 
in  the  effort,  however  assailed,  stands  in  creditable  contrast  to  that  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who,  in  June  1671,  returned  thanks  to  God  that  there 
were  neither  free  schools  nor  Printing  in  the  Colony.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Effingham,  while  Governor  in  1683,  actually  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  Printing  Press,  in  Virginia,  "on  any  occasion  whatever."  The  press 
erected  at  Cambridge,  in  1638,  and  which  went  into  operation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  was  brought  from  England  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  had  engaged  in  England  a  Printer,  named  Daje,  to  conduct 
it  for  him.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage  out,  but  the  press  was  set 
up  by  Daye,  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  January,  1639,  he  printed  the 
"Freeman's  Oath,"  which  was  the  first  issue  of  the  Colonial  Press. 

Of  Jos.  or  Jesse  Glover,  to  whose  instrumentality  the  country  owes  the 
introduction  of  the  press,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  non-conformist  minister,  and  that  he  was  the  princi- 
pal purchaser  and  owner  of  the  apparatus  and  stock  for  printincj  and  book- 
selling, which  he  intended  to  carry  on  at  Cambridge.  The  enterprise, 
doubtless,  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  large  body  of  educated  ministers 
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reason,  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  John  Daj,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 

wealthy  of  early  English  typographers,  the  original  publisher  of  Latimer's 

Sermons,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Version 

of  the  Psalms.     The  latter  was  a  clergyman, — as  were  several  of  his 

brothers, — and  preached  for  Fox  at  Ryegate.     He  was  also  a  printer, 

and,  by  his  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other  books,  contributed  mnch  to 

the  spread  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  art 

of  printing.     He  attempted,  among  other  things,  the  distinct  use  of 

;  and  i,  v  and  u,  in  typography.' 

Dr.  Watts  first  published  his  Hymns  in  1107,  and  the  Psalms  in  1719. 
He  sent  specimens  of  them  to  Cotton  Mather,  but  they  were  not  reprinted 
ia America  until  1741,  when  Dr.  Franklin  published  the  Hymns;  and 
the  Psalms  were  printed,  the  same  year,  in  Boston.  They  did  not  super- 
sede the  New  England  Psalms  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Stephen  Day's  deficiencies  as  a  compositor — indicated  by  his  errors  of 
punctuation  and  of  spelling,  by  the  division  of  monosyllables,  by  a  hyphen  at 
the  end  of  lines,  and  similar  technical  blunders — have  led  to  the  presump- 
tion that,  though  probably  bred  a  printer,  he  had  been  chiefly  accustomed 
to  press-work,  in  which  he  better  acquitted  himself.  He  printed  a  number 
of  works,  including  an  almanac  yearly  ;  but  Thomas  was  unable  to  find 
more  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  books  printed  by  him,  none  of  which 
have  his  imprint,  and  he  believes  it  never  appeared  in  one.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  Psalms,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1647, 
»nd  the  Body  of  Libertys,  ^containing  one  hundred  laws  of  the  Colony, 
drawn  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  the  author  of  a  curious  book, 
entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam.".  The  Laws  were  printed  in 
i641,  and  a  second  edition  in  1648,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in 
^uireSf  at  Ss.  the  book. 

Day  was  superseded  in  the  management  of  the  Press,  in  1649,  by 
Samuel  Green,  who,  with  his  parents,  came  from  England  to  Cambridge, 
St  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  Governor  Winthrop's  Company,  eight  years 
before  Day  arrived.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  the  first  printer  in 
North  America,  but  was  unknown  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  Day  commenced  printing.  The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  October,  1641,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Stephen  Day,  whom  they  undoubtedly  regarded  as  the  American  Caxton, 

(1)  Ames'  TTpogntphical  Antiquities. —    upon  his  tomb,  which  informs  as  that,  hay- 
Allibone's  Diet  of  Authors,  Art  R.  Day.    ing  spent  his  wealth  in  printings- 
John  Day  died  in  London,  in  1584.    The    Ood  with  gayne  retnmed  his  wealth  agayne, 

elaias  of  oar  first  printer  to  be  a  descend-    ^^^  K»^«  ^9  ^1™  "  ^«  «?▼•  *«,^«  Poore  ; 
A     -  ^.    ,        .       ,  ,  .  ,       Two  wires  he  had  partakers  of  his  payne, 

ui  of  that  eminent  typographer,  may  be    jg^^j^  ^f^  ^i^  ^^,j^^  ^^d  each  of  them  one 

•Crt Of  tbencd  by  a  portion  of  the  insoriptioa  more. 
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by  granting  him  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  "being  the  first  that  sett 
upon  printing."  He  had  not  obtained  possession,  however,  in  1655, 
when  the  grant  was  confirmed  to  him.  He  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight. 

The  first  strictly  original  composition  published  in  New  England,  was 
a  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
Th«  lint  B^r^^^  afterward  Oovernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  daughter 
cJi?^5S-     ^^  Thomas  Dudley,  who  came  out  as  Deputy-Governor,  in  1630, 
^®°*  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Greens.     It  was  published  in  1640, 

and  re-printed  in  England,  where  it  was  quite  popular.  In  the  compo- 
*  sidon  and  printing  of  those  two  volumes,  and  of  Sandy's  version  of  Ovid, 
\^  the  first  book  written  in  America ;  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  poem,  written 
about  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  George  Yaughan,  at  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Nova  Anglia,  the  first  classical  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  New  England, 
written  at  Plymouth,' in  1623,  by  William  Morell,  of  Weymouth, — the 
American  helicon  gave  early  promise  of  its  later  copiousness.  No  reason 
is  known  for  the  tranfer  of  the  Press  to  the  charge  of  Green,  whose  first 
essays  exhibit  no  improvement  upon  the  work  of  Day.  From  the  gene- 
ral similarity  in  faults  and  workmanship,  Thomas  supposes  he  was  not  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  that  he  was  assisted  occasionally  by  Day.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  being  a  youth  whom  he  educated,  he  may  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  and  style  from  Day  previous  to  his  undertaking 
its  control.  One  of  the  first  works  printed  by  him  was  the  Cambridge 
Platform^  which  was  badly  executed,  both  in  press  and  case-work.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Psalms,  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dunster 
and  Mr.  Lyon,  was'  printed-  in  1650,  which  became  the  standard  edition 
of  the  work. 

In  1654,  the  General  Court  made  an  order  for  the  regular  printing  of 
such  laws  as  were  ordered  to  be  published,  in  impressions  of  from  500  to 
700  copies,  which  the  Secretary  was  to  pay  for  "  in  wheate  or  otherwise" 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  sheet,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred,  and  a  copy 
was  to  be  distributed  to  each  freeman  in  every  town. 

In  October,  1658,  Green  was  granted  by  the  Court,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, on  petition,  three  hundred  acres  of  laud  **  where  it  is  to  be  found." 
It  was  subsequently  laid  out  for  him  at  Haverhill. 

In  1653,  a  Catechism  in  the  Indian  language,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
TheMooBd  ^*^  president  In  1655,  the  Corporation  sent  over  a  second 
cSonli!***  Press,  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  materials  for  further 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  1659,  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  was  printed  by  Green.    The  press  was  set  op  in  the 
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•ame  bailding  at  Cambridge  occupied  by  Mr.  Glover's  press — a  snbstaa- 
tial  brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400  for  an 
Indian  college,  and  in  which  all  the  printing  in  the  Colonies  for  near 
fortj  years  was  executed.  To  this  establishment,  fully  equipped  with 
the  necessary  apparatus,  was  added  by  the  Corporation,  in  1660,  another 
printer,  Marmaduke  Johnson,  of  London,  with  better  artistic  qualifications 
than  his  predecessors. 

Dnring  the  twenty  years  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  press 
was  set  up,  its  publications,  although  the  only  one  in  the  Colony,  had 
not  much  exceeded  an  arerage,  in  books  and  pamphlets,  of  one  work 
annually,  exclusive  of  Almanacs. 

The  second  press  was  designed  exclusively  for  printing  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  aboriginal  tongue.  It  was  to  assist  in  this  labor  that 
Johnson  was  sent  over.  This  was  so  considerable  an  undertaking  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  chief  personages  in  England,  and  rendered 
the  Harvard  Press  for  a  time  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  England. 

In  1661,  the  New  Testament  was  issued.  In  1663,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  New  England  Psalms  in  Indian  verse,  all 
translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  Minister  of  Roxbury,  into  the  dialect 
of  the  Nipmuck  or  Natick  Indians,  was  printed  in  quarto  with  marginal 
notes,  and  issued  with  the  joint  imprint  of  Samuel  Oreen  and  Marmaduke 
Johnson,  and  a  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.  The  work  had  been 
three  years  in  the  press,  having  been  much  retarded  by  the  irregularities 
of  Johnson,  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  his  employers  and  of 
trouble  to  himself.  In  the  execution  of  the  work,  Oreen  was  assisted  by 
an  Indian  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  1659,  and  named 
James  Printer.  Ilis  father  and  two  brothers  were  principal  personages 
in  one  of  the  Indian  Churches ;  and  he  had  been  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  English,  in  the  Indian  school  at  Cambridge.  He  was  after- 
ward of  much  service  in  the  Indian  publications,  and  was  employed  by 
Oreen  as  a  pressman.  While  the  second  edition  was  in  press,  in  1682, 
Eliot  wrote  Mr.  Boyle :  "  We  have  but  one  man,  viz.,  the  Indian  printer, 
that  is  able  to  compose  the  Sheets  and  correct  the  Press  with  understand- 
'iug."  In  1T09,  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  was  issued,  with  the  imprint 
B.  Oreen  and  J.  Printer,  in  the  English  and  Indian  languages. 

The  earliest  application  of  the  Book-binder's  art  in  this  country,  of 

which  we  have  seen  any  account,  was  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  first 

Bible  printed  in  British  America.     This  was  executed  by  John 

first  bookM  "^  *  .—       ,       •  »     ^  1     ^ 

boaadinthe  Ratliffc,  who  Came  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

As  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Commissioners  of  New 

England,  August  30th,  1664,  he  was  not  well  ^tisfied  with  the  price 
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paid  him  for  binding,  and  states  that  3s.  id,  or  Ss,  ^d.  per  book  is  the 
lowest  price  at  which  he  can  do  it  and  live  comfortably.  One  Bible  was 
as  much  as  he  could  do  in  a  day.  Out  of  the  price  received,  he  had  to 
supply  thread,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  leather  clasps,  all  of  which  would 
cost  him  in  this  country  over  one  shilling.  He  had  to  pay  here  eighteen 
shillings  for  what  he  could  buy  in  England  for  four,  "  they  being  things 
not  formerly  much  used  in  this  country."* 

The  press-work  on  a  portion  of  the  above  was  charged  as  follows : 
Sheets  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Qreen  alone,  £3  10s.  per 
sheet;  with  Johnson's  assistance,  at  £2  10s.  per  sheet.  Title  sheet,  £1 ; 
Indian  Psalms,  £2  per  sheet ;  Baxter's  Call,  £2  10s. ;  Indian  Psalter,  £1 
per  sheet.  The  paper,  which  was  fine  Post,  was  charged  at  6s.  per 
ream.  Thomas  thus  sums  up  the  expense  of  this  enterprise,  of  which  the 
practical  details  may  serve  for  comparison  between  present  rates  and 
those  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

**  I  have  made  a  calculation  from  the  documents  I  have  Been,  and  find  the 
whole  expense  attending  the  carrying  through  the  Press  1000  copies  of  the 
Bible ;  500  additional  copies  of  the  New  Testament ;  an  edition  of  Baxter's 
Call  to  the  Unconverted ;  an  edition  of  the  Psalter,  and  two  editions  of  Eliot's 
Catechism,  all  in  the  Indian  language,  including  the  cost  of  the  types  for 
printing  the  Bible  and  the  binding  a  part  of  them,  and  also  the  binding  of  a 
part  of  Baxter's  Call  and  the  Psalter,  amounted  to  a  fraction  more  than  £1200 
fterling."* 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  Corporation  presented  the  printing 
materials  to  the  College,  and  they  were  afterward  used  by  Green  under 
its  direction.  They  were  valued  at  the  low  price  of  eighty  pounds.  A 
second  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  revised  by  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Kev.  Mr.  Cotton,  was  printed  in  1685  by  Green.  It  was  six  years 
in  the  Press,  though  less  expensive  than  the  former  one.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Eliot  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  1685,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  in  three  payments,  for  carrying  it  through  the 
Press.'     Mr.  Eliot  gave  a  part  of  his  salary  toward  the  expense  of 

(1)  N.  T.  Hist  Mag.  for  Aug.,  1859.  Wusxn  TESTAMxirT."     As  copies  of  either 

(2)  Thomas'  History  of  PrintiDg,  i.  243,  edition  of  this  early  specimen  of  book-mak- 
245.  ing  are  now  extremely  rare,  the  foUowiaf 

(3)  The  title  of  this  "  typographical  euri-  extracts  from  a  review  of  the  work,  which 
osity,"  as  it  most  asturedly  is,  of  which  few  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  BvUm 
eopies  now  exist,  althoagh  a  new  edition  Trantcnpt,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The 
with  notes  by  Peter  8.  Duponceau,  and  an  one  described  is  the  edition  of  1685. 
Introduction  by  J.  Pickering,  was  published  "  The  anoient  book  is  in  quarto  fonib 
In  Boston  in  octaro,  in  1822,  is  as  follows :  rough  and  rusty  with  old  age,  and  hallowed 
*<  Wunneetupawatamwe  UP-BIBLUM  QOD  by  old  assooiationi. 

Haneeswe  Nukkovi  TiiTiSiKirT  Kab  Wonk       "The  langugt  In  wbioh  it  if  written  ii 
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printing  it,  and  generooslj  remitted  another  portion  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  assisted  him  in  its  revision. 

Mr.  Eliot's  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians  commenced  as  earlj 
as  October,  1646,  partly  in  consequence  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Gonrt 
of  Massachusetts  for  enconraging  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
that  people,  of  whom  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  different 
nations  in  New  England.  His  efforts  to  instmct  them,  and  to  encourage 
industry  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  among  a  savage  people,  were  at- 
tended with  remarkable  success.  Their  progress  in  husbandry  and  the 
mechanical  arts  was  such  that  several  towns  were  built  by  them ;  the 
women  had  learned  to  spin,  and  to  engage  in  other  domestic  arts ;  and 
several  laws  and  mnnicipal  regulations,  framed  for  them,  were  early 
adopted,  and  courts  of  judicature  established  and  obeyed  with  exemplary 
submission.  Schools  and  churches  were  formed,  and  well  attended ;  and 
considerable  attainments  were  made  by  some  in  English,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  afterward  became 
instructors.  In  1672,  Eliot  printed  1000  copies  of  a  logic  primer,  and 
prepared  little  systems  of  all  the  liberal  arts  for  their  use.  There  were, 
in  168?,  six  churches  of  baptized  Indians,  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechu- 
mens professing  Christianity,  and  twenty-four  native  preachers.    The 

dead—entirely  deftd;  no  man  liying  can  form  of  verse  which  is  termed  in  our  hymn- 
either  read  it  or  speak  it  books  '  common  metre ;'  and  nothing  can  b« 
This  Bible  was  printed  in  1685.  The  more  elamsy  and  nnconth  than  the  struo- 
qnality  of  the  paper  is  poor  enough,  and  tore  of  the  rhymes.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
the  typo  is  uneven  and  unsightly;  that  of  even  may  be  read  with  exquisite  pleasure 
the  title-page  seems  in  part  to  have  been  after  perusing  a  few  stansas  like  the  follow- 
eat  with  a  penknife  for  the  occasion.  It  is  ing,  which  are  from  the  10th  Psalm — '  The 
bound  in  sheep,  with  heavy  ribs  upon  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Ood,  Ac.:' 

baek.  a  t  \^  i^Mtik  kukootomuhteaumoo 

"The  'UluminaUons'  at  the  beginning  God  wussohsumoonk 

are  extremely  rude;  and  the  lines  are  bent  Mamahchekesuk  wunnahtuhkon 

and  broken.    •    •    •  Wutanakausnonk 

"The  longest  word  whioh  I  can  find  in  ^                ,       .    ,      ,^ 

this  Bible  is  in  Mark  i.  40  :  '  Wutteppesitt-  "'2.  Hohsekoeu  kesukodtash 

nkqussunnoowehtunkquoh,'    and    signifies  Kuttoo  waanUmonk 

•  kneeling  down  to  him.'  K»*»  ^^^'""^^  nukonash 

«In    translating   Judges  v.  28 -'The  Keketookon  wahteauonk. 

mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window  Br.  Mather  states  that  the  entire  transla- 

and  eritd  (krougk  Me  Za«iW— he  asked  the  tion  was  written  with  but  one  pen. 

Indians  for  the  word  'lattice,'  and  found,  The  first  American  edition  of  the  English     ^ 

when  his  translation  was  completed,  that  he  Bible  was  published  in  1782,  nearly  one 

had  written,  *  and  cried  through  the  «e^pof,'  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  first 

that  being  the  only  object  which  the  natives  appearance    of  Eliot's.     Sower's    Oerman 

knew,  as  corresponding  with  the  object  Mr.  Bible  came  out  eighty  years  after  Eliot's, 

Eliot  described  to  them.  and  nearly  forty  years  before  the  English 

'*The   Psalms  are  translated   into  that  reprint 
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knowledge  of  this  work  was  early  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Planta- 
tions, who  were  directed  to  prepare  and  report  an  Ordinance  "  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  learning  and  pietj  in  New  England." 
The  Act  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  Corporate  Society  and  general 
contributions  to  the  object,  was,  with  the  liberality  which  that  body  has 
ever  shown  in  matters  of  benevolence,  passed  in  July,  1649.  The  Uni- 
rersities  of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  its  most  eminent  men,  no  less 
strongly  recommended  the  work.  Had  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
native  race  been  equally  regarded  by  all  who  settled  upon  their  heritage, 
many  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  and  Indian  degradation  had  never 
been  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 

The  zealous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  John  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  for  over  forty  years,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  given  by 
his  cotemporaries,  but  earnestly  disclaimed  by  himself,  of  the."  Indian 
Evangelist."  His  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
works,  is  alone  sufficient  to  unite  the  general  voice  in  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration of  one,  who  is  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of  disinterested  labor, 
that  Eliot,  was  "the  Apostle — and  truly,  I  know  not  who,  since  Peter  and 
Paul,  better  deserves  that  name."'  Mr.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  Johnson,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bible,  was  dismissed,  but  was  allowed  to  retain,  at  their  original  cost, 
the  font  of  types  which  was  sent  out  with  him.  With  these,  he  printed 
several  works  on  his  own  account,  of  which  Thomas  was  able  to  identify, 
about  ten,  the  latest  dated  in  1674.     He  died  the  following  year. 

Green  continued  printing  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1702,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  Cambridge,  where  he  held 
several  civic  and  military  offices.  There  was  no  Printing  done  at  Gam- 
bridge,  for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  He  had  nineteen  children,  and 
his  descendants  were  printers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  over  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Thomas  was  able  to  collect  a  list  of  nearly  one 
hundred  books  printed  by  him  in  the  fifty  years  he  conducted  the  Cam- 
bridge Press,  including  those  issued  in  connection  with  Johnson,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  partnership  with  his  son. 

But  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  jealous  of  allowing  too  much 

liberty  to  an  instrument  of  so  much  power  as  the  Press,  or  modeling  its 

Legislation  upon  that  of  England,  appointed  in  1662,  two  licensers  to 

watch  its  operations,  and  determine  what  works  it  would  be  safe 

Mnofib*    to  print     One  or  two  religious  publications — a  class  which 

chiefly  occupied  the  press  for  many  years — were  issued  that 

(1)  Hoo.  E.  BT«r«tt'i  Ormtfon  at  DorehMter,  Msm.,  Jaly  4, 1S56. 
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year;  and  being  deemed  by  some  of  heretical  tendency,  probably  gaTe  rise 
to  the  order  of  the  Court  It  was  repealed,  however,  in  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  licensers  were  Daniel  Gookin,  and  the  Rer.  Jona- 
than Mitchell.  In  October,  1664,  on  account  of  the  polemical  freedom 
which  the  press  exhibited,  the  Conrt  again  made  an  order,  that  "for  the 
preventing  of  irregularities  and  abuse  to  the  authority  of  this  county,  by 
the  Printing  Presse,"  there  should  no  Printing  Press  be  allowed  in  any 
town  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  in  Cambridge ;  and,  that  no  person  should 
presume  to  print  anything  without  a  license  from  the  Court,  under  the 
hand  of  its  appointed  officers.  The  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  privilege  of  printing  within  the  jurisdiction  in  future. 

The  licensers  having  permitted  the  Printing  of  the  '*  De  ImiUdwne 
Ckrigti,^^  by  Thomas  i  Kempis,  the  Court,  more  vigilant  than  discrimi- 
nating, in  1668,  ordered  the  Censors  to  make  a  fuller  revisal  of  the  work, 
and  the  press  to  stop  in  the  mean  time.  More  or  less  surveillance  and 
mterference  with  the  operations  of  the  press,  continued  to  be  exercised 
until  after  the  Revolution. 

The  first  law  securing  the  benefit  of  copyright,  in  this  country,  was 
enacted  in  1612,  when  the  General  Conrt  of  Massachusetts,  granted  to 
John  Usher,  a  wealthy  Bookseller,  of  Boston,  the  privilege  of  publishing 
vintcopj-  ^^  ^^^  ^^°  accoant,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the 
right  Act.  Colony.*  The  right  was  secured  by  two  orders  of  the  Court, 
granted  on  petition  of  Usher;  the  first,  made  in  May,  1672,  which  decreed 
that  no  printer  should  print  or  sell  any  more  copies  than  were  agreed 
upon,  and  paid  for  by  the  owner;  and  the  second,  enacted  in  May,  1673, 
secured  to  Usher,  the  copyright  for  seven  years.  Hezekiah  Usher,  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  the  agent  of  the  Corporation,  whose  Indian  publi- 
cations he  superintended,  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston,  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  British  America,  in 
that  business.  Several  of  Green's  works  were  printed  for  him.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  Isaiah  Thomas,  who 
owned  a  copy,  believed,  from  its  superior  typography,  to  have  been  printed 
after  the  arrival  of  Johnson,  and  about  the  year  1664,  or  '65.  It  was 
printed  on  a  handsome-faced  nonpareil  type ;  and,  he  says,  is  the  only 
specimen  of  a  book  printed,  either  at  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  that  type, 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Even  brevier  types  were  seldom  used  by  the 
printers  of  Boston,  previous  to  1760. 

It  was  during  the  same  year,  that  Usher's  edition  of  the  laws  was 
pnnted,  that  those  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  issued  from  the  same  press. 

(1)  The  first  copjright  law  enacted   in  act  expired,  in  1694,  anthora  defended  their 

Kogland  wae  by  S  Anne,  e.  10,  which  le^  rights  by  actions  at  common  law,  as  thej 

cured  to  authors  the  right  in  literary  pro-  continned  to  do  after  the  expiration  of  the 

perty  tor  (nnrteen  years.    After  the  licensing  copyright. 
11 
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The  following  year,  the  Qencrol  Laws  of  Connecticut,  pre vi o aaly  exi sling 
only  in  manascript,  and  publicl;  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  seven] 
towns,  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  This  Grst  code  was  compiled  b/ 
Roger  Ludiow,  and  a  copy  was  supplied  b;  order  of  the  A&iembl;,  to 
each  family  in  the  twenlj-four  towns  in  the  Colony. 

About  the  year  1014,  John  Foster,  a  graduate  of  llarrurd,  receired 
permtseion  to  establish  a  second  press  at  Boston.  The  same  year,  the 
tieneral  Court  added  to  the  former  licensers,  two  additional  ones.  These 
were  Increase  Mather,  and  Thotuas  TUacher,  holh  leurnud  divines.  The 
latter  wrote  and  published  in  1()7T,  a  trealiso  on  sniallpos  and  measles, 
the  finst  medical  woric  publiiiheJ  in  Ma^saebusetts,  and  prubably  in 
America. 

The  Srst  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Boston,  was  issaed  by 
Foster,  iu  1676.  Ho  also  calculated  and  printed  Almanacs,  and  a  hw 
other  small  works.  Sewall  succeeded  him  in  1681-  The  printing  wai 
executed  for  him  by  James  Olen,  and  Samoel  Green,  a  son  of  (he  Can- 
bridge  printer.  He  watt  a  book-seller,  and  a  magislrale,  aud  suWqneotly 
filled  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  the  Colony. 

About  this  period,  controversy  ran  high  in  England,  respecting  ths 
Succession.  The  press  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  was  on  its  ri'moval  from  that  jurisdiction  by  the  Long 
Parliament  placed,  contrary  to  the  pleadings  of  Milton  for  its  freedom, 
ander  a  board  of  censors,  from  whose  guardianship  it  was,  for  a  short 
time,  emancipated  in  1679,  The  Provincial  Goremors,  felt  it  to  be  thair 
duty — or  were  enjoined  to  control  its  freedom  in  the  Colonies.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1671,  in  bis  answers  to  iuqoi- 
ries  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Colonies,  says,  "  I  thank  God  we 
have  no  free  schools,  or  prinUng;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these 
hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects,  and  printing  has  divnlged  th«m,  and  libels  against  the  best  Uovern- 
ment.  God  defend  ns  from  both.""  Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York, 
on  the  renewal  of  Us  commission  the  same  year,  was  instructed  "  to  allow 
no  Printing  Press."  The  independent  spirit  manifested  by  the  Coloniei 
at  this  time,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  member  of  tho  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  formed  that  year  in  London,  caused  some  feats  that  they 
would  "  break  from  their  allegiance  altogether. "  Berkeley's  successor,  n 
1683,  was  instructed  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  press  in  that  C 
James  the  Second,  soon  after  came  to  the  throne,  and  continued  I 

encroachments  npon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  which  prodaocd  a      

troables  in  Eugknd  and  America.     While  he  was  engaged  in  prostraUng 

(I)  Ctiklncr'a  PoUliod  Anaalt,  U,  »8. 
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the  borough  immanities  in  England,  his  Coarts  were  busy  in  vacating  the 
charters  of  his  Colonial  subjects.  His  agents  in  America,  were  eqaallj 
mdastrions,  in  arbitrarily  levying  imposts,  executing  writs  of  quo  warranto, 
and  controlling  the  freedom  of  expression  through  the  press.  Andros 
arrived  in  1686,  with  authority  to  prohibit  Printing.  But  before  his 
arrival,  Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  either  with  or  without  au- 
thority, had  interdicted  the  Printing  of  an  Almanac  at  Boston,  without 
his  permission. 

The  only  other  person  who  earned  on  Printing  at  Boston,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1686,  was  Richard  Pierce,  who  commenced  about  1684.  He  is 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  as  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper 
AaHTrteui  shcct  cver  published  in  the  New  World.  It  was  started  at 
'  Boston,  in  1 690,  and  was  suppressed  by  the  Legislature,  because, 
it  was  alleged,  ''it  came  out  contrary  to  Law,  and  contained  reflections 
of  a  very  high  nature."  The  first  number  of  this  sheet,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  exist,  was  recently  found  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in 
London,  bearing  the  following  date  and  imprint: — ''Boston,. Thursday, 
September  25th,  1690,  Printed  by  R.  Pierce,  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Coffee  House,  1690."  ^be  Publisher  promises  that  the  country 
"shall  be  furnished  once  a  moneth,  (or,  if  a  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen, 
o/iener),  with  an  Account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have  occurred 
UDto  our  Notice ;  to  give  a  faithful  relation  of  all  such  things ;  to  en- 
lighten the  public  as  to  the  occurrents  of  Divine  Providence,"  the  circum- 
stances of  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  attempt  the  curing,  or  at 
least  the  charming  of  the  spirit  of  lying,  then  prevalent ;  and  to  aid  in 
tracing  out  and  convicting  the  raisers  of  false  reports. 

It  gives  a  summary  of  current  events,  as  the  departure  of  about  2500 
troops,  and  32  sail  of  ships  for  Canada,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
ravages  of  the  small  pox  and  of  a  malignant  fever  in  Boston.  It  informs 
ns  that"  a  fire  broke  out  between  the  16th  and  IHh,  which  destroyed 
several  houses ;  and,  that  beside  the  loss  of  one  life,  the  "  best  furnished 
Pbintino  Pbess  of  those  few  that  we  know  of  in  America,  was  lost ;  a 
loss  not  presently  to  be  repaired."  It  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
St.  Christopher  from  the  French,  and  of  the  landing  of  King  William  in 
Ireland,  with  140,000  foot  and  horse,  as  well  as  other  veritable  occur- 
rences in  Europe  and  America.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Newspaper,  and,  as  such,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Thomas  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  attempt  to  start  a 
newspaper.  He  mentions  Pierce  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  several 
of  whose  books,  printed  for  booksellers  and  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
seen — the  earliest  dated  in  1684,  and  the  latest  1690.     He  supposes  him 
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to  hare  been  from  London,  where  there  was  a  printer  of  thnl  Datno  ia 
1679.  Harris,  at  the  dale  of  the  abore  publication,  kept  a  book-»tore 
"al  the  London  coffue-bonse  in  King's  street,  but  removed  two  or  tlireo 
years  arter  to  Comhill,  where  he  engaged  in  printing,  chiefly  for  book- 
(flllera.  lie  had  a  comaiission  from  UoTernor  Pbips,  in  1693,  to  print 
the  Laws.  He  was  from  London,  where  be  had  been  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, and,  as  Dnnton,  ttie  eccenlric  English  bookseller,  who  was  at  tliis 
time  in  Boston,  states,  had,  as  "a  brisk  asserter  of  Engliiih  liberties,"  in- 
corred  hy  bis  publiculioua  the  tlispleastire  of  the  aathorities  in  Bucb  a 
form  as  to  itiduee  litin  to  travel  to  New  England,  "where  he  followed 
Bookselling,  and  then  CoSee-selling,  and  then  Printing,  but  continued 
Ben,  Harris  still,  and  is  now  bolb  bookseller  and  printer  in  Grace  Church 
street,  os  we  find  by  his  London  Pout;  so  that  his  conversation  is  general 
(bat  never  impertinent),  and  his  Wit  pliable  to  all  inventions."  DoDtoa 
adds  that,  in  traveling  with  him,  he  found  him  to  be  the  most  ingcDiona 
and  innocent  companion  be  ever  met  with,'  Harris's  inventions  appear 
not  to  bare  been  snIGcienlly  pliable,  nor  bis  inuocence,  in  publication 
at  least,  so  great  as  to  satisfy  the  authorities  on  either  side  of  the 
water. 

Bartholomew  Green,  another  son  of  th^ Cambridge  printer,  commenced 
in  Boston  in  1690,  after  the  deutli  of  his  brother  Samuel,  who,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  on  active  assistant  in  bis  business  ufTuirs,  and  a  person  greati/ 
enlogiEed  by  Dunton,  died  in  the  sma!l-pos  epidemic  of  that  year,  B. 
Qreen  was  for  about  forty  years  printer  for  the  Goremment  and  the  lead- 
ing publisher  in  Boston.  He  was  at  Grst  aasloted  by  John  Allen,  anotbtr 
London  printer,  who  commenced  about  the  same  lime,  and  ia  1707  aa- 
tablished  an  independent  business. 

In  April,  n04.  Green  conimenced  the  printing  of  The  Boston  Wfww- 
Letter,  the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  in  the  Colo- 
run 'ic-  "'*'■  I^  '"'^  printed  -weekly,  and  published  "by  authority" 
WMk'r  '*'^  ■^'>'"'  Campbell,  Postmaster,  who  was  the  {iroprietor.  It 
"•■''*'*'*  became  the  property  of  Green  eighteen  years  after,  during  firtem 
of  which  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  Colonics.  From  1707  to  1711  It 
wis  printed  by  Allen,  whose  premises  being  then  burned  in  the  great  fire, 
it  was  again  printed  by  Green.  The  publication  cootinned  in  lbs  family 
of  Green  until  the  year  1766.  Tlie  conlents  of  the  first  number,  covering 
three  pages  of  pot  folio,  were  ejitreiucly  meagre,  and  it  contained  boS 
one  advertisement,  which  was  that  of  the  proprietor. 

Indeed,  the  Nrvi»pap\;T,  although  it  was  then  by  no  means  lb*  india- 
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pensable  thing  it  now  is,  may  be  considered  a  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Colonial  mind  and  action  in  their  due  order  of  derelopment.  It  seems 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  with  every  people,  when  a  spreading 
population  and  a  saccession  of  stirring  events  render  other  means  of  com- 
mnnication  too  slow  or  imperfect ;  hence,  in  most  populous  and  civilized 
nations,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  expedient  of  the  kind  has 
been  fonnd  to  exist.  The  Persians  had  their  scribes  for  copying  and 
their  posts  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  remarkable  occurrences. 
The  Romans  dispatched  written  accounts  of  victories  and  public  events 
to  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Chinese  have  had  their  Gaz- 
ettes, from  the  earliest  times,  which  were  sent  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country.  Even  the  analogue  to  the  Newspaper  was  found  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans  in  their  charts,  and  the  picture-writings  by 
which  they  transmitted  information  of  a  great  battle  or  other  event ;  and 
of  which  Thomas,  the  able  historiographer  of  American  Printing,  has 
preserved  a  beautiful  specimen. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  our  own  age  and  country,  when  many  "  run  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  knowledge  is  increased,"  when  population  is 
stretching  over  a  vast  continent,  and  every  day  is  big  with  events,  the 
Newspaper  has  become  a  first  requisite,  and  the  Printing-Prcss  travels 
beside  the  wagon  of  the  pioneer,  and  rests  only  on  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  of  emigrants,  that  it  may  send  back  intelligence  of  their  progress. 

The  parent  of  the  modem  Newspaper,  and  of  the  right  claimed  by 
many  governments  to  control  it,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  Qazetta,  a  gov- 
ernment sheet  sent  out  monthly  in  manuscript,  and  so  named  from  a  small 
coin  called  gazetta,  for  which  they  were  sold.  "  A  jealous  government," 
says  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Ruddiman,  "  did  not  allow  a  printed  news- 
paper ;  and  the  Venetian  Qazetta  continued,  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  onr  own  days, 
to  be  distributed  in  manuscript."  In  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Flor- 
ence, are  thirty  volumes  of  Venetian  Qazettas,  all  in  manuscript.  '*  It 
may  gratify  national  pride,"  continues  the  same  writer,  '*  to  be  told  that 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  'and  the  prudence  of 
Bnrleigh  for  the  first  newspaper  in  England."  The  first  printed  news- 
paper was  the  "  English  Mercuric,"  printed  by  authority,  by  the  Queen's 
^printer,  in  London,  on  the  23d  July,  1588.  It  was  intended  by  her  min- 
ister Burleigh  to  arouse  the  public  mind,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada then  threatening  the  nation.  Although  several  papers,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  appeared  during  the  year,  they  were  only 
extraordinary  gazettes,  and  were  not  regularly  published.  As  other 
nations  adopted  the  example,  they  retained  the  name  and  the  control  of 
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the  gazettes  aa  gOTemment  organs,  according  to  the  original  costoou' 
The  first  regular  newspaper  appeared  in  1622,  and  was,  we  be^ieye^ 
called  The  Weekly  CouranL  **  When,"  says  Hnnt,  "the  reign  of 
Jaiaes  I.  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  Jonson  was  poet-laureate ; 
and  the  personal  friends  of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting  his  recent  death ; 
when  Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon ;  when  Milton 
was  a  jouth  of  sixteen,  just  trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse;  and  Hampden 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  London  was  first  soli- 
cited to  patronize  its  first  newspaper.'' 

The  great  events  in  English  and  Colonial  history  then  transpiring ;  the 
abdication  of  James  and  the  proclamation  of  his  successor;  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  Royal  Governor  in  Boston ;  the  resumption  of  the  Charters ; 
the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  people  of  New  England,  to  arrest  the 
growing  power  of  France ;  and  other  exciting  events,  had  caused  the  issue, 
as  early  as  1689,  of  a  "  news  placard  "  in  Boston,  and  the  reprint^  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York,  of  a 
number  of  the  London  Gazette.  A  means  of  public  enlightenment  on 
those  momentous  topics  was  an  imperious  necessity.' 

(1)  London  Mirror,  rol.  ▼.  19S.  tion  of  thifi  mlo.    During  th«  great  \mtti% 

(2)  The  following  passsges  will  show  for-  of  the  Ezdnsion  Bill,  manynewtpapere  wer« 
eibly  the  condition,  u  to  freedom  and  activ-  saffered  to  appear^the  Proteatant  IntaUU 
ity,  of  the  English  Press  at  this  date  (1085),  gence,  the  Gnrrent  InteUigenoe,  the  I>o- 
and  explain  the  source  of  its  embarrassment  mestic  Intelligence,  the  True  Kews,  the 
in  the  Colonies.  London  Mercury.    None  of  these  were  pub- 

**  No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  li^hed  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  None 
carried  out,"  says  Mnoauley,  **  was  more  im-  exceeded  in  size  a  single  small  leaf.  The 
portant  than  the  news-letters.  In  16S5,  no-  quantity  of  matter  which  one  of  them  eon- 
thing  like  the  London  daily  pnper  of  our  tained  in  a  year,  was  not  more  than  is  often 
time  existed  or  could  exi^L  Neither  the  found  in  two  numbers  of  the  "  Times."  After 
necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill  was  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  found.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting —  necessary  for  the  King  to  be  sparing  in  the 
a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  nse  of  that  which  all  his  Judges  had  pro- 
skill.  The  Press  was  not,  indeed,  at  that  nounccd  to  be  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
moment  under  a  general  censorship.  The  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  no  newspaper  was 
Licensing  Act,  which  had  been  passed  since  suffered  to  appear  without  his  allowaooe, 
the  Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.  Any  and  his  allowance  was  given  exolnaively  to 
parson  might  therefore  print,  at  his  own  the  '  London  Gazette.'  •  .  But  neither 
risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a  poem,  without  the  '  Gazette'  uor  Any  supplementary  broad- 
Ihe  previous  approbation  of  any  public  offi-  side  printed  by  authority,  ever  contained 
oer;  but  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  the  any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit  the 
opiuiun  that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Court  to  publish.  The  most  important  Par- 
ganettes,  and  that,  by  the  Common  Law  of  liamentary  debates,  the  most  important 
liugUnd,  no  man,  not  authorized  by  the  Stnte  trials  recorded  in  our  history  were 
Qruwu,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  passed  over  in  perfect  silence.  In  the  capi- 
Jk»m*,  While  the  Whig  party  was  still  for-  tal,  the  coffee-houses  supplied  in  some  meas- 
iiMvtHbl«,  ibe  Government  thought  it  ezpe-  ure  the  place  of  a  journal.  Thither  tbe 
<4iMki  «>wa«iuoally  to  connive  at  the  viola-  Londoners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old 


Kotwiihgtandlng  tke  itttiminU  upon  its  freedom,  tome  of  whidi  were 
Moi  of  long  continaance,  the  preetes  in  MassachoaelU  eontinued  to  be 
feUj  oocofHedy  mad  omoj  mMiiisGripta  were  sent  to  Eaglaad  for  poUicm- 
tioo,  iodnding  ihe  Magnolia  of  Dr.  Mmther,  aad  other  works  of  consider- 
able sixe.  Bnt,  whfle  schools  nnd  the  press,  their  great  edocational  ally, 
were  deprecated  in  the  South,  and  printing  was  prohibited,  or  jealously 
watched  in  the  North,  both  found  a  welcome  reception  in  the  new  Colony 
which  Penn  was  foonding  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

"  Within /our  years  from  the  time  that  onr  ancestors  landed  in  the  wil- 
derness, a  Printing  Press  was  at  work  in  Philadelphia,  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  morality ;  and  only  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn,  public  education  was  attainable  at  a  small  ex- 
pense."' 

ioek«d  to  Um  market-place,  to  hear  wbether  ratare  whieh  eonld  ba  eaniad  in  a  bag  tban 
tbore  waa  anj  newi.  .  .  .  Bat  people  formed  ibe  greater  part  of  tbe  intellectual 
wbo  lired  at  a  dUtance  from  tbe  great  nutriment  mminated  by  tbe  coontiy  dirinea 
tbeatre  of  political  contention,  oould  keep  and  conntiy  jasticei.  Tbe  difllcnlty  and  ex- 
rcgnlarly  informed  of  wbat  was  passing  penseof  eonreying  large  packets  fh>m  place 
tbare  only  by  means  of  news-letters.  To  to  place  was  so  great  tbat  an  eztensiTo 
prepare  sacb  letters  became  a  calling  in  work  was  longer  in  making  its  way  fVom 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  tbe  natives  of  Paternoster  Row  to  Deronsbire  or  Lanoa- 
India.  .  .  .  Such  were  tbe  sources  from  sbire,  tban  it  now  is  in  reacbing  Kentucky, 
wbieb  tbe  inbabitants  of  tbe  largest  pro-  How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  tben 
▼iaeial  elties,  and  tbe  great  body  of  tbe  gen-  fumisbed,  eren  witb  books  tbe  most  neoes- 
tryand  olergy,  learned  almost  all  tbey  knew  sary  to  a  tbeologian,  bas  already  been  re- 
ef tbe  bistory  of  their  own  time.  .  .  Tbat  marked.  Tbe  bouses  of  the  gentry  were 
was  a  memorable  day  in  which  tbe  first  not  more  plentiftilly  supplied.  Few  knights 
news-letter  from  London  waa  laid  on  the  of  tbe  shire  bad  libraries  so  good  as  may 
table  of  tbe  only  coffee-room  in  Cambridge,  now  be  "perpetually  found  in  a  serrants' ball, 

"At  tbe  seat  of  a  man  of  fortune  in  tbe  or  in  tbe  back  parlor  of  a  small  shop-keeper, 

eoontry,  tbe  news-letter  was  impatiently  ex-  An  esquire  passed  among  his  neighbors  for 

peeted.   Within  a  week  ailer  it  had  arrived,  a  great  scholar,  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's 

it  bad  been  thumbed  by  twenty  families.  Chronicles,  Tarlton's  Jests,  and  the  Seven 

•    •    .    It  is  scareely  necessary  to  say  tbat  Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  ball 

there  were  tben  no  provincial  newspapers,  window  among  the  fishing-rods  and  fowling 

Indeed,  exeept  in  tbe  capital  and  at  the  two  pieces.    Ko  circulating  library,  no  book  so- 

Universities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in  ciety  then  existed,  even  in  the  capital ;  but 

tbe  kingdom.    Tbe  only  press  in  England,  in  the  capital  those  students  who  could  not 

north  of  Trent,  appears  to  have  been  at  afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a  resource. 

York."  The  shops  of  the  great  booksellers  near 

Tbe  supply  of  books,  it  would  appear  from  Saint    Paul's  Church-yard  were    crowded 

tbe  same  author,  was  almost  as  meagre  as  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  with  readers ; 

tbat  of  new*— a  fact  one  would  not  be  led  and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted 

to  expect  from  the  length  of  time  England  to  earry  a  volume  home.    In  tbe  country 

bad  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Press,  and  there  was  no  such  accommodation ;    and 

tbe  long  roll  of   illustrious  authors  tbat  every  man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buy 

•domed  her  past  and  current  annals.  "  Lite-  ing  whatever  be  wished  to  read." 

(1)  Memoirs  Hist.  Soc  of  Penn.,  i,  101. 
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William  Peon  lauded  in  his  new  territory,  in  October,  1682 ;  and,  in 
December  following,  a  school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Six  yean 
after  this,  a  public  school,  or  seminary,  was  founded  by  the  Friends,  the 
charter  of  which  declares — ^in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of 
Oovemor  Berkeley — ^that  "the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  education  of  their  youth, 
etc.,  *  *  *  *  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any  manner  so  well  as  by 
erecting  public  schools  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  first  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  erected  thus  early  in  Philadelphia,  was  set  up  by  William 
Fint  Print-  BRADFORD,  at  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington,  in  the  neighbor- 
pXr.^"*''  liood  of  the  celebrated  Treaty  ground,  in  the  year  1686.  His 
Taoia.  earliest  publication  is  stated  by  some  authorities,  to  have  been 
an  Almanac  for  the  year  1687,  by  Daniel  Leeds,  "student  in  Agriculture." 
A  copy  of  that  is  extant  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  A  recent  biogra- 
pher states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  that  a  small  quarto 
tract  of  four  or  six  leaves,  printed  in  1686,  is  the  first  work  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him.  The  title  is  not  mentioned.  The  following 
extract,  however,  from  the  Council  Book,  which  we  find  in  Hazard's 
Register,  (Yol.  i.  p.  16),  while  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  the  press  was  subject  in  that  day,  seems  to  indicate  the 
issue  of  an  Almanac  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  1686.  "  1685, 
9th,  11  mo. — The  Secretary  reporting  to  the  Council,  that  in  the  Chrono- 
logic of  the  Almanack  sett  forth  by  Samuel  Atkius,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  of  the  same  place,  there  was  these  words ; 
(the  beginning  of  government  here  by  the  Lord  Penn),  the  Council  sent 
for  Samuel  Atkins,  and  ordered  him  to  blot  out  the  words  Lord  Penn; 
and  likewise  for  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge  not 
to  print  any  thing  but  what  shall  have  lycence  from  the  Council." 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  printer  first  to  try  his  hand  upon  an  ephemeris 
of  that  kind,  to  serve  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  public,  but  religious 
controversy,  which  kept  the  rust  from  the  New  England  mind  in  the  first 
years  of  its  history,  also  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Literature  and  the  Press 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  who  entered  this  field,  was  George  Keith,  a  clever  but  dis- 
putatious Scotch  Quaker,  afterward  Surveyor-General  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  the  first  instructor  in  the  Friends*  School,  previously  mentioned^ 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  by  Thomas  Makin, 
the  author  of  two  Latin  poems  upon  Pennsylvania.  In  1689,  Keith 
published  against  the  New  England  Churches  and  Divines,  by  whom  his 
sect  was  persecuted,  a  4to.  tract,  which  Thomas,  who  owned  a  copy, 
states,  was  the  oldest  book  he  could  find  from  Bradford's  press.     The 
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following  year,  Keith  threw  the  gaantlet  to  the  learned  Cotton  M.ather, 
of  Boston,  and  pablished  one  or  two  more  pamphlets  in  defense  of  the 
Quakers.  Bnt,  hafing  in  1691,  quarreled  with  his  own  people,  whom  he 
diarged  with  a  departare  firom  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Society,  by 
aiding  in  the  capture  of  a  priTateer ;  a  fend  arose,  which  is  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  Prorince  for  the  excitement  and  bitterness  of  faction 
attending  it  The  zealoos  polemic  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  meetings,  including  the  Lieutenant  Ooyemor  and  the  Quaker 
magistrates,  whom  he  attacked  in  print,  in  an  **  Appeal"  to  the  people. 
Bradford,  who  was  also  a  Quaker,  in  the  controyersy,  took  the  side  of 
Keith,  against  the  stronger  party,  and  was  arrested  for  printing  the  sedi- 
tious and  libelous  pampUets  of  Keith  and  others.  His  press,  forms,  and 
materials,  with  the  offensive  publications,  were  seized.  Refusing  to  give 
security,  Bradford,  McComb  the  publisher,  and  others  were  imprisoned. 
After  considerable  delay,  they  were  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  form  of 
trial,  in  which  their  judges  were  their  leading  opponents  in  the  meetings. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  which,  however,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  accused  party,  Bradford  appears  to  have  managed  his 
eause  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  charge  against  him  was,  the  print- 
ing a  paper  which  was  seditious  and  tended  "  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates."  The  Court  overruled  his  exception,  to  two  of  the  jury- 
men, who  bad  prejudged  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet,  on  the  ground  that 
the  jury  had  only  to  find  as  to  the  -facts  of  the  printing,  and  that  the 
Court  were  judges  of  its  tendency. 

Against  this,  Bradford  strenuously  contended  that  the  jury  were  judges 
"of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,"  in  which  opinion  some  of  the  jurors  co- 
incided. The  Attorney,  also,  pleaded  against  him  a  Statute  of  Charles 
II.,  requiring  every  printer  to  attach  bis  name  to  his  books,  to  which  Keith 
replied,  that  it  was  oflen  violated  by  William  Penn,  and  other  Quakers, 
without  complaint.  Beyond  the  seizure  of  the  books,  upon  the  premises 
of  Bradford,  the  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  frame  containing  some 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  type,  and  this  was  not  produced  in  Court  as 
requested  by  the  accused.  It  was  sent  to  the  jury-room,  however,  and  a 
fortunate  accident  was  the  occasion  of  his  release.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  were  discharged.  But,  it  is  said,  that  during  the  examination  of  the 
form,  being  unaccustomed  to  reading  backward,  they  attempted  to  move 
it  into  a  more  favorable  position,  when  the  types  fell  from  the  chase,  and 
in  an  instant  destroyed  the  evidence  of  bis  offense. 

Having  about  this  time  received  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New  York, 
he,  in  1693,  established  in  that  city  the  first  press  in  the  Province,  where 
fiM  Print-  there  had  been  none  set  up  during  the  Dutch  rale.  In  1690, 
K^rTOTk."  Oovernor  Fletcher  is  said  to  have  caused  a  copy  of  the  LondoD 
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Gazette,  containing  the  details  of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to 
be  re-printed.  Bat,  if  done  in  the  Colony,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  regular  printing  house  in  New  York,  at  that  time. 
Bradford,  soon  after  his  remorai  thither,  was  appointed  printer  to  the 
Government,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  public 
fhnds.  He  retained  the  situation  for  about  thirty  years.  During  the 
same  period  he  was  also  public  printer  for  the  Province  of  New  Jersey. 

His  first  labor  in  New  York,  was  to  print  a  small  folio  volume  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Province,  which  was  issued  in  1693.  In  the  imprint,  he  pro- 
claims his  public  functions  as  "printer  to  their  Majesties,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Bible."  There  was  an  additional  printer  in  that  city  in  1726,  whose 
place  of  business  was  on  Smith  (now  South  William)  street 

On  leaving  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  part  owner  of  a  paper-mill  on 
the  Wissahickon,  he  is  supposed  to  have  retained  the  ownership,  or  ao 
Interest  in  the  press  there.  In  1699,  it  was  under  the  management  of 
B.einier  Jansen,  a  Dutchman,  who,  published  the  same  year,  the  first 
literary  work  upon  any  other  than  a  religious  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Province.  The  volume  which  is  now  very  rare,  was  by  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  and  was  entitled  **  God's  Protecting  Providence,  etc.,"  being 
a  touching  narrative  of  the  author's  deliverance,  with  others,  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  Coast  of  Florida.  The  typography  is  said  to  have  been 
''wretchedly  executed  and  disfigured  by  constant  blunders." 

How  long,  before  or  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  Jansen  was  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  or  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  press  or 
not,  Thomas,  who  could  find  no  other  book  with  his  imprint — was  unable 
to  determine.  Two  other  books  from  his  press,  however,  are  preserved 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  dated  the  years  1700,  and  1705.' 

(1)  Thomsi  sappofes  bim  to  hare  b««n  bility  that  the  deacont  was  in  the  opposite 
the  ancestor  of  Roeloff  Jansen,  for  whom  a  direction.  Roeloff  Jansen  secured  in  1636, 
oreek  in  the  manor  Rensselaer  in  New  York,  a  grant  of  sixty-two  acres  of  land  on  Han- 
was  named ;  and,  that  he  had  been  an  ap-  batten  Island,  near  the  present  Canal  street, 
|Hrentice  or  workman,  for  Bradford,  who  a  claim  to  which,  has  been  so  long  litigated 
entrusted  the  press  to  his  care,  and  suffered  with  the  wealthy  Corporation  of  Trinity 
him  to  manage  it  in  his  own  name,  in  eon-  Church,  in  the  famous  "  Anoke  Jan's  Suit." 
sequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the  proprietor  The  estate  was  conveyed  in  1671,  to  Go- 
with  the  Friends.  lie  may  hare  been  in  remor  Lorelace,  by  his  widow — who  mar- 
Bradford's  employment  before  the  removal  ried  Dominic  Bogardus,  the  first  Dutch  min- 
of  the  latter  to  New  York.  However  this  ister  of  the  city — and  three  of  her  four  loni 
may  be,  he  could  not  have  been  the  ancestor  by  Jansen.  The  fourth,  Cornelius,  not  having 
ofRoeloffJanKon,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  signed  the  oonvcyance,  his  heirs,  after  it 
•migrants  to  the  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  had  become  the  property  of  Trinity  Charch, 
nearly  seventy  years  before,  being  men-  brought  suit  for  one-eighth  interest  Gar 
tioned  in  the  Account  Books  of  Kiliaen  Van  printer  may  have  been  one  of  the  sons, 
Rensselaer,  the  first  Patroon,  in  1630,  among  although  there  were  many  of  the  name 
the  first  Colonistj.    There  is  more  proba-  among  the  first  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam 
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In  1712,  Jansen  was  succeeded  in  Philadelphia  bj  Andrew  Sonlee 
Bradford,  eldest  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  .who,  in  1?08,  on  attaining 
his  m^ority,  was,  as  required  bj  the  laws  of  New  York,  admitted  a  free- 
man of  the  City ;  and  after  a  short  business  connection  with  his  father, 
returned  to  Philadelphia^  and  resumed  the  numagement  of  his  father's 
press. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylyania,  about  this  time,  resolved  to  have  the 
Laws  printed ;  and,  on  the  9th  May,  If  12,  sent  for  Jacob  Taylor,  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  two  weeks  after  appointed  a  Committee  "  to 
treat  with  Jacob  Taylor  and  the  other  printers  in  the  town,^^  in  reference 
to  the  cost,  which  Taylor  had  previously  stated  at  £100,  exclusive  of 
paper.  Whether  Taylor  and  Jansen  were  both  printers  at  that  time,  or 
''the  others"  refer  to  the  Bradfords,  who  were  seeking  the  contract,  is 
uncertain.  The  printing  was  finally  given  to  Andrew  Bradford,  who 
printed  the  laws  in  180  pp.  folio,  the  following  year,  and  thenceforward 
was  the  leading  or  only  printer  in  the  city  until  Franklin  arrived.  In 
answer  to  a  petition  of  Bradford  in  It  14,  stating  that  the  repeal  by  Her 
Majesty  of  the  Laws  printed  for  the  Assembly  had  stopped  their  sale, 
£30  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him  for  fifty  bound  copies. 

Andrew  Bradford  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  family,  like  that 
of  the  Greens  of  Boston,  famished  for  over  one  hundred  years  a  snccession 
of  native-born  printers.  His  Printing-house  was  in  Second-street,  "at 
the  sign  of  the  Bible,"  where,  in  addition  to  Printing,  he  executed  Book- 
binding, and  sold  books,  tea,  and  nuTerons  other  articles.  A  man's 
talent  at  that  day  was  often  estimated  by  bis  ability  to  carry  on  several 
independent  callings.  He  was  printer  to  the  Government,  and  in  lt32 
was  Postmaster  of  the  Province. 

The  first  newspapers  published  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were 
started  by  the  Bradfords.  Andrew  commenced,  in  connection  with  John 
Copson,  the  publication,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  "American 
Amerieaa  Wcetly  Mcrcury,"  December  22d,  1719.  The  day  previous, 
James  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  issaed  in  Boston  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  which  was  the  second  newspaper  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. The  Boston  "  News-Letter,"  by  B.  Green,  was  the  first  paper 
known  to  have  gone  beyond  the  first  number;  and  the  ** American  Mer- 

aod  on  the  Hadioo,  u  well  aa  in  West  Jer-  the  lecond  claaa,  and  valued  at  $1200.  It 
aeyand  PennsyWania.  In  1074,  when  New  is  probable,  that  he  is  the  person  who  suc- 
Tork  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English,  Rei-  oeeded  Bradford,  of  whom  he  maj  hare  re- 
Bier  Jansen  was  the  owner  of  property  on  oeived  some  instmctions  in  Printing  in  New 
the  north  side  of  Pearl  street,  between  Old  York,  before  hit  remoTal  to  Philadelphia.  ^ 
8Up  and  Broad  street,  which  was  ranked  in 
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parts,  with  tbe  motto  "  Join  or  die,"  designed  to  represent  New  England 
and  the  seven  other  Colonies,  and  to  aroase  them  to  avenge  the  atroci- 
ties of  tbe  French  and  Indians  upon  the  frontiers.  The  device  was 
adopted  by  many  other  papers  sobseqaently ;  and,  with  the  accompanying 
watchword,  is  believed  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in  a  most  critical  period 
of  our  Colonial  fortunes. 

Franklin's  reputation  was  already  great  thronghout  the  Colonies ;  and 
tbe  Gazette,  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  of  his  attention,  was  the 
means  of  diffusing  widely  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.  At  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  from  all  the  Colonies,  which  assembled  at  Albany  the  sttme 
Tear,  to  concert  a  plan  of  union  against  the  pretensions  of  the  French— 
who  claimed  all  but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  continent  on  the  seaboard,  and 
had  recently  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  strongholds  in  the  rear 
of  the  Colonies — Franklin  presented  a  scheme  for  general  unioql'and 
defense,  which  was  adopted  by  all  but  the  Connecticut  *delegat^(i;"#ho 
considered  it  too  favorable  to  monarchy.  The  plan,  however,  w^  tt^^dted 
by  the  Ministry,  for  the  very  opposite  reason  that  it  was  tbo  dbmo- 
cratical. 

On  the  31st  October,  1765,  his  paper  was  put  into  mourning  for  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  the  next  day,  and 
which  Franklin,  then  in  England,  had  labored  vigorously  to  prevent. 
For  three  weeks  its  publication,  like  that  of  many  other  paperg,  was 
suspended,  hand-bills  being  issued  instead,  headed,  **  Remarkable  occur- 
rences"— "No  stamped  paper  to  be  had,"  etc.  It  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  Vith  the  name  D.  Hall,  as  printer ;  and,  from  the  year 
1766,  was  conducted  by  Ilall  &  Sellers.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
army  in  1777,  the  publishers  retired  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  paper 
was  suspended,  but  revived  on  the  evacuation  by  the  army. 

In  1750,  Hugh  Gaine,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment in  Belfast  with  Andrew  Stewart,  a  cotemporary  printer  In 
Philadelphia,  set  up  a  press  in  New  York,  and  commenced  the 
In  New  **  New  York  Mojcury."  In  1764  and  *65,  he  printed  the  Notes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  1691  to  1765, 
in  two  large  volumes  folio,  of  one  thousand  pages  each,  and  continued 
to  print  to  an  advanced  age.  The  largest  business  done  iir  New  York, 
from  1740  to  1770,  was  by  James  Parker,  the  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
after  Bradford's  resignation,  who  had  also  a  press  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  resided,  and  was  concerned  in  another  at  New  Haven, 
conducted  by  his  partner  John  Holt.  Holt  subsequently  set  up  in  New 
York,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal  in  the  service  of 
the  revolutionary  cause,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  during  the  war,  at 
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tte  Mcrifice  of  bis  property,  which  was  destroyed.    He  returned  after 
the  Peace,  and  resumed  bnsiness  in  New  York. 

James  Rivington,  a  London  Bookseller,  who  first  settled  in  PhiladeU 
phia  in  that  business  in  1760,  the  following  year  began  business  in  New 
Yoric,  with  a  branch  establishment  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  But 
ibout  the  year  1773,  he  began  a  newspaper — The  Royal  Gazette — which 
BMde  no  small  stir  for  some  years,  the  paper  being  in  the  Royal  cause. 
He  claimed  to  have  at  one  time  8000  subscribers ;  but  as  the  paper 
icqnired  the  title  of  Rivington's  Lying  Gazette,  on  account  of  the 
editor's  misrepresentations,  some  doubt  of  the  assertion  was  entertained. 

The  first  press  in  Albany,  which  was  the  second  place  in  New  York 
in  which  printing  was  done,  was  erected  about  the  year  1771,  by  Alex- 
inder  and  James  Robertson,  in  Barrack,  now  Chapel-street,  it  is  said. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  they  commenced  the  Albany  Gazette, 
which  was  not  continued  later  than  1776,  when  the  brothers  joined  the 
Royalists  in  New  York.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  they  took  refbge 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Port  Roseway,  in  that  Province,  Alexander  died 
in  1784.     James  died  many  years  after  in  London. 

Having  thus  traced  the  commencement  of  the  Art  in  the  three  Colonies 
which  were  the  first  to  employ  it,  and  which  have  ever  since  given  it  the 
fullest  occupation,  we  shall  more  briefly  state  when  and  by  whom,  so  for 
u  it  is  known.  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  other  original  Colonies 
nnd  Territories.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  it  out  into  minute 
details  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  be  content  with  indi- 
cating  the  leading  features  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
onr  Constitutional  history. 

A  press  was  established  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  1709,  by 
Thomas  Short,  recommended  from  Boston  by  B.  Green.  He  printed  the 
y  following  year  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Platform  of  Church 

jBc^noeeti-  Discipline,  and  several  religions  tracts  and  sermons,  but  died 
within  three  or  four  years  after  his  settlement  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Timothy  Green,  the  son  of  Samuel  Green,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who 
^me  the  Government  printer,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.  His 
descendants  were  printers  in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  centnry,  and  carried 
^e  art  into  some  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
Colony,  was  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  printed  first  by  James  Parker  & 
Co.,  at  New  Haven,  Jannary  1,  1755.  Samuel,  a  grandson  of  Timothy 
Green,  of  New  London,  erected  the  first  press  in  Hartford,  in  1764,  and 
colnmenced  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony,  the  Connecticut  Courant, — the 
New  London  Summary  having  been  the  second. 

The  art  was  introduced  into  Maryland,  by  William  Parks,  who  set  up 
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a  press  at  Annapolis,  in  1726.  The  year  after,  he  printed  "a  complete 
collection  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland."  The  Printinff  for  that 
in  Maryland,  Colonj  had  been  preyionsiy  done  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  Phi* 
ladelphia.  In  1727,  or  1728,  Parks  began  the  pablication  of 
The  Maryland  Gazette.  He  was  followed  in  1740  by  Jonas  Oreen,  the 
son  of  T.  Green,  of  New  London,  who  printed  for  the  Oovemment  at  an 
annual  stipend  of  £500  currency.  The  first  press  at  Baltimore,  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Hasselboct,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  C.  Sower.  He  printed  in  English  and  German,  and  contemplated,  if 
he  did  not  actually  commence,  an  edition  of  the  German  Bible. 

The  Maryland  Journal,  or  Baltimore  Advertiser,  commenced  in  August, 
1773,  by  William  Goddard,  the  first  Printer  of  Providence,  R.  L,  was  the 
first  paper  at  Baltimore,  and  the  third  in  the  Province. 

While  Goddard  was  engaged  in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  promi- 
nent, his  sister,  Mary  Catharine  Goddard,  managed  with  ability  the  con- 
cerns of  his  printing-house.  The  paper  and  books  were  printed  in  her 
name,  and  she  is  said  to  have  first  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  or  1777. 

In  1729,  William  Parks,  the  first  Maryland  printer,  also  established  a 
press  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  regular  Printing 
In  Virginia,  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  Colony.*  He  printed  at  that  place  the  same  year, 
^^®-  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  octavo,  and  the  Colonial  Laws.   He 

was  for  some  time  public  Printer  to  both  Colonies,  enjoying,  it  is  said,  an 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  from  each.  He  commenced  at  the  same  place  in 
1736,  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  public  journal  in  the  Province. 

The  first  press  in  South  Carolina,  was  set  up  at  Charleston,  by  Eleazer 

Phillips  of  Boston,  in  1730.     The  Government  is  said  to  have  offered  a 

liberal  reward  (£1000)  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  the 

In  Sontn 

Carolina,      Proviuce.   Three  printers  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  in 
.    1730,  and  the  year  following,  Phillips  was  appointed  printer  to 

(1)  Virginia  appears  to  bare  bad  a  press  laws  of  1680,  without  bis  excellency's  license 

as  early  as  1681,  and  to  have  been  in  point  — and  be  and  the  printer  ordered  to  enter 

of  fact  the  second  Pro?ince  in  which  the  art  into  bond  in  £100,  not  to  print  any  thing 

was  introdaced,  though  it  was  immediatelj  hereafter,  until  his  MiO^b^J'*  pleasure  sbaU 

prohibited.    W.  W.  Henniog,  Esq.,  of  Rich-  be  known."     Chalmers,  also  mentions,  that 

mond,  while  engaged  in  1810,  in  publishing  Lord  Culpepper,  in  1682,  prohibited  print- 

the  Statutes  of  Virginia,  from  the  year  1619,  ing 'Hill  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be 

found  among  the  manuscripts  in  his  posses-  known ;"  and,  that  Lord  EflSngbam  the  fol- 

sion,  the  following  minute  of  the  Goremor  lowing  year  received  instructions  to  disallow 

and   Council,  which   had    so  long    eluded  the  use  of  a  press  in  Virginia.    There  is  no 

search  as  to  load  to  doubts  whether  printing  trace  of  the  Art  in  the  Colony  from   that 

was  ever  interdicted  there.   '' February  2l8t,  time  until  the  arrival  of  Parks.   (Thomas  IL 

1682 — John  Buckner»  called  before  the  Lord  646,  646.) 
Cttlpeper  and  hi»  Council,  for  printing  the 
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his  Majesty,  bat  died  soon  after.  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  his  successor, 
commenced  in  January,  1731  or  1732,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Garolinas, 
the  South  Carolina  Gazette.  He  also  died  of  the  epidemic,  there  prevalent 
in  1733.  He  was  followed  in  the  business  bj  Lewis  Timoth^e,  a  French 
Protestant  Refugee,  who  had  worked  for  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  the  first  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  in  1713. 

The  first  press  in  Rhode  Island,  was  at  Newport,  and  was  established 
by  James  Franklin.  He  had  learned  the  Art  in  England,  and  in  1713-14, 
im  Rfcod0  brought  thence  a  press  and  types,  with  which  he  commenced  in 
i.uod,  17S2.  Boston,  and  printed  for  a  time  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1721, 
he  established  the  New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony. 
Tl>e  Courant  gave  offense  to  the  Clergy  and  some  members  of  the 
GoTemment,  who  denounced  and  attempted  to  suppress  it.  The  Pro- 
prietor was  imprisoned,  and  an  order  on  the  General  Court  obtained, 
forbidding  its  publication  until  its  contents  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province.  It  continued  to  appear,  nevertheless,  without 
snch  censorship,  but  for  some  time  was  issued  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
Benjamin,  even  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia.  In  that  paper,  ap- 
peared some  of  the  future  philosopher's  fintt  essays  at  composition,  which 
at  once  excited  attention.  Not  succeeding  to  his  satisfaction  in  Boston, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Assembly,  James 
removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  then  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  second  city  in  New  England,  where  he  set 
up  hb  press,  "under the  Town  School  House."  In  September,  1732,  he 
commenced  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette.  He  died  in  1735,  after  which  the 
press  was  managed  by  his  widow,  Anne  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  daughters 
as  compositors.  She  printed  for  the  Government,  among  other  things,  an 
edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony,  of  340  pages  folio.  She  also  printed 
linens,  calicoes,  and  silks,  as  her  husband  had  previously  done  at  Boston. 
The  press  was  worked  by  a  servant  of  the  family.  Her  son  James,  suc- 
ceeded about  the  year  1752,  and  in  1768,  established  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury, which  is  still  published,  and.  in  the  office  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
original  Franklin  Press,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  the  business 
with  his  brother. 

A  press  was  first  set  up  at  Providence,  in  1762,  by  William  Goddard, 
afterward  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  and  later  still  at  Baltimore.  He 
commenced  the  same  year  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
which  was  long  continued,  and  became  an  influential  journal.  For  about 
two  years,  it  was  managed  by  Sarah  Goddard  &  Co.,  the  former  being 
bis  mother,  and  the  Co.,  John  Carter,  who  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  first  resident  printer  in  New  Jersey,  was  James  Parker,  a  native 
12 
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of  Woodbridge,  in  that  Province,  tben  a  printer  of  New  York,  and  at 
In  New  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Hayen.  He  established  a  press  in  his  native 
^•^^' ""•  borongh  in  1751,  and  the  next  year  printed  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Province,  edited  by  Judge  Nevill,  which  sold  for  five 
dollars  a  volume.  He  also  published  a  monthly  Magazine,  for  aboot  two 
years.  In  1765,  he  removed  his  press  to  Burlington,  the  Capital,  where, 
as  already  mentioned,  Keimer,  and  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  had  occa- 
sionally executed  Government  work.  He  returned  to  Woodbridge,  after 
completing  the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  of  five  ban* 
dred  and  seventy  pages,  8vo. 

New  Hampshire  received  the  art  in  1756,  from  Daniel  Fowle  of 
Boston,  who  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  in  July,  to  Portsmouth,  the  Capital  of  the  former 
Province,  where  he  the  same  year  published  a  newspaper,— The  New 
Hampshire  Gazette.    He  printed  the  laws  and  other  work  for  Government 

North  Carolina  had  two  presses  before  the  Kevolution  in  1775.  The 
first  was  established  at  Newbern,  in  1754,  or  1755,  by  James  Davis. 
la  voTt\k  '^^^  Public  Printing  had  been  previously  done  at  Charleston, 
caroiin*.  j^  December,  1755,  he  published  first  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Franklin  and  Hunter.  He 
completed  in  1773,  an  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  pp.  580,  folio. 

In  Delaware,  a  press  was  established  in  1761,  at  Wilmington,  by  James 
Adams,  who  had  learned  the  Art  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  The  Print- 
in  Deia-  ^"S  ^^^  ^^6  Province  had  previously  been  done  at  Philadelphia, 
w%T%  nei.  ^jjgj.g  ^dams  had  the  year  before  set  up  a  press  on  his  own 
account.  He  issued  proposals  for  a  newspaper,  The  Wilmington  Courant, 
in  1762.     He  was  the  only  printer  in  Delaware,  before  1775. 

Georgia  was  the  last  of  the  old  States  in  which  the  art  was  practiced. 

The  Public  Printing  was  done  in  Charleston,  until  1762.     In  that  year, 

James  Johnson,  a  Scotchman,  established  a  press  at  Savannah, 

In  Georgia.  »  »  i  » 

and  printed  for  Government,  by  whom  he  was  handsomely  re- 
warded. He  published  an  edition  of  the  laws,  and  in  1763,  commeYiced 
a  newspaper,  the  Georgia  Gazette,  the  only  one  before  the  Revolution. 

A  press  was  introduced  into  the  present  State  of  Vermont  in  1778,  by 
J.  P.  Spooner,  and  Timothy  Green,  printers  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
In  Vermont  ^^^  ^^^  crcctcd  a  prcss  at  Hanover,  then  claimed  by  Vermont, 
^^^'  but  now  in  Connecticut,  where  they  began  a  newspaper,  but 

that  year  removed  to  Westminster,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  organized 
Government  of  that  State.  They  published  in  February,  1781,  the  first 
newspaper  in  Vermont,  "  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountian  Post- 
boy." The  press  was  removed  in  1783,  to  Windsor,  under  new  proprie- 
tors. 
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Printing  is  said  to  have  been  first  practiced  in  what  is  now  the  State 
lan^ij^  of  Maine,  in  It 80.  In  1810,  there  were  newspapers  published 
^^^  at  six  towns,  now  within  that  State,  including  three  at  Portland. 

The  following  hcts,  front  an  interesting  monograph,  by  Mr.  Moron, 
of  Phihidelphia,  in  a  work  already  qnoted,  which  we  insert  here  for  the 
^^j  sake  of  anity  in  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
iLu?S/m?  "^^  prosperity  of  the  country,  will  show  concisely  the  dates 
wmftataa.  ^|jgn  t|jg  «« ^rt  preserYative  of  all  arts"  is  believed  to  have  been 
introdneed  into  the  other  Territories  and  States  down  to  the  present  year. 
The  dates  will,  for  the  most  part,  correspond  with  the  first  issue  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  several  Territories. 

The  first  PresB  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  in  Kentnokj, 
in  1786;  the  second,  in  Eiioxville,  Tennessee,  1793;  in  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, — 
than  onlj  a  trading-post, — in  1795.'  In  ISll,  the  art  was  first  practiced  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana;  in  Loaidiana,  hy  the  French,  in  1794,  bat 
little  was  done  there  before  1803,  wh«n  the  territor/  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  time  there  was  bat  one  press  there.  In  1810,  there  were  about 
ten.  Missouri  had  a  Press  in  1810  ;*  Michigan,  in  1810  ;  Mississippi,  in  1809  ; 
Alabama,  in  1812.  There  was  one  in  Arkansas  as  earlj  as  1825.  The  first  in 
niinoifl,  was  at  Easkaskla,  established  by  Matthew  Duncan,  in  1815.  Printing 
WIS  introduced  into  Wisconsin,  in  1827,  bjr  General  Ellis,  who,  having  no 
Press,  used  a  planer  and  mallet.  He  procured  a  Press  in  1833,  and  printed, 
the  same  jear,  at  Green  Bay,  the  first  Newspaper  in  Wisconsin.^ 

(1)  It  is  stated  in  Hazard's  Regivter  of  stated  to  hsTe  started,  in  July,  1808,  the 

PfSBSjlTania  (i.  181),  that  the  first  newrpa-  first  paper  in  8L  Loais,  and  the  first  west 

fsr  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  the  **  Pitts-  of  the  Mississippi.    It  was  the  Missoari  Oa- 

Wg  Gasette,"  issued  bj  John  Scall,  Esq.,  sette,  now  continued  in  tlie  Missouri  Repub- 

Mre  than  forty  years  before  his  death,  lican  of   that   city.     He    had    preriouvly 

vhleh  was  in  1828.    That  would  gire  an  worked  for  Matthew  Carey,  in  Philadelphia, 

ittUsr  date  than  that  of  the  Press  at  Knox-  on  the  first  quarto  Bible  published  in  the 

villa.    An  early  Pittsburg  Directory,  gires  United  States,  in  the  English  language,  as 

1781  as  the  date  of   Seuli's  paper.      Dr.  he  was  accustomed  to  relate.    The  Laws  of 

Brake,  in  his  View  of  Cincinnati,  gives  No-  Louisiana  (Territory),  printed  in  the  same 

Tsmber  9th,  1793,  as  the  date  of  the  first  year  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  first  book  printed 

yiUieation  of  the  Centinel  of  the  North-  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
West  Territory,"  by  William  Maxwell,  in        (3)  The  Milwaukie   Sentinel  gives    the 

is  that  city ;  which  paper,  he  states,  was  names  of  one  hundred  and  one  newspapers^ 

tke  first  published  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  English  and  German,  now  published  in  Wis- 

tbf  third  or  fourth  west  of  the  mounUins.  cousin.     Their  aggregate  circulation  is  over 

It  was  a  half  sheet,  royal  quarto  size,  and,  80,000,  and  it  said  that  the  three  or  four 

is  1796,  was  purchased  by  Edward  Freeman,  million  copies,  that  form  the  grand  total 

»ho  changed  the  name  to  the  "  Freeman's  every  year,  are  printed  on  material  made  in 

JoomaL"      It  was  that  year  printed  on  the  State,— four-fifths  of  all  the  paper  being 

PHW  made  in  the  vicinity.  manufactured  in  Wisconsin.     The  circula- 

(1)  In  Edwards'  "  Great  West,  and  her  tion  Just  mentioned,  is  about  equal  to  the 

MctropolU,    St.    Louis,*'    Joseph  Charlcts,  entire  newspaper  circulation  of  the  whole 

whois  son  was  lately  shot  by  Thornton,  is  Union,  as  accurate^  esUmatcd,  in  1788. 
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them.  Like  lannj  of  (he  earl;  eelllers  of  New  Eugland,  a  number  of 
these,  moreover,  poescseed  gcholaalic  attaiomenU  wliich  were  highly  re- 
spectable, aitd  the;  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  educational  adraD- 
tages  of  ihePreEs,  But  prla ting- types  were  llien  altogether  imported  from 
abroad.  The  expense  and  delay  in  procuring  these  for  any  coDiiiderable 
nnderlaking,  induced  Sower,  in  order  to  carry  out  bit  beneToleiit  purpose 
of  Bupplyiog  the  Scriptures  to  hit  countrymen, — many  of  whom,  as  be 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  GoTernor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ill-supplied  with 
Biblos, — to  comnieuce  the  manuracture  of  types  and  of  printing-iuk  for 
his  own  use.  lie  cast  several  fonts  of  type  for  biinsclf  and  otbera,  and 
the  anvil  on  which  he  forged  the  matrices  is  still  shown  at  Gormantown. 
The  Gr3t  "Jamb-stoves"  made  in  America  were,  also,  cast  fur  him,  and 
were  still  in  use  fifty  years  ago.  His  manufactory,  which  produced  type* 
of  the  Gothic  or  German  character,  was  the  Grst  type-foundry  in  America, 
it  is  believed,  and  has  its  lineal  representative  in  Philadelphia  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Sower  had  commenced  printing  about  the  year  1135,  in  which 
year  he  began  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  in  the  German  Ian- 
guage,  the  Grst  publication  of  the  kind  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  country. 
It  was  afterward  changed  to  a  monthly,  and,  after  1744,  to  a  weekly 
paper.  The  Gcnnontown  Gazelte^,  and  was  continued  by  his  son,  until  the 
Revolutionary  War.  A  complete  Gle  of  the  Srsl  German  paper  iu  this 
country,  where  they  are  now  so  numerons,  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious. 
heirloom  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  publisher.  Sower  aUo  pub- 
lished the  first  German  Almanac  in  Peimsylvama,  and  extracts  from  the 
Laws  of  the  founder,  translated  iulo  Qennan,  for  the  use  of  ha  country- 

In  1T43,  after  three  years  labor  npon  the  work,  the  German  Bible  in 
quarto  form,  of  1372  pages,  waa  completed  and  pablishcd  by  bim.  It 
was  by  far  the  heaviest  publication  which  had  yet  been  issued  from  tbe 
press  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  equaled  for  many  years  after.  This 
nndertaking  was  worthily  concluded  by  offering  the  volumes  at  a  moder' 
ate  price,  and  by  distributing  tbem  gratuitously,  or  nt  a  merely  Dominal 
cost,  to  the  poor.  "The  price  of  our  newly-Gnished  Bible."  saya  tfaa 
publisher,  "  in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be  eighteen  shillings  ;  but 
t  %o  Ibe  poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price."  His  son  Christopher  oon- 
'  tinuod  and  enlarged  the  business  of  his  father  iu  its  several  branches,  and 
in  176!!  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  quarto  Bible  of  2000  copies,  and 
a  third  edition,  of  3000,  ia  1776.  The  book  moniifnotory  ofChristopbH 
Sower  the  second,  w«a  for  many  yifurs  by  far  the  most  oxtcnsiv*  in  tho 
British  American  Colonies.  Iii'mpUiycd  severol  hindcriw,  a  paper-mill, 
an  ink  mannfactory.  and  a  foundry  for  German  and  Knglish  types. 
T'jQ  v^luslve  privilege,  lonjc  enjoyed  by  the  Cntvonitioa  in  Qf^< 
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Britain — and  we  believe  not  yet  anaallcd — of  printing  the  English  Scrip- 
Ttofirai  '  toTea»  bad  probably  deterred  the  American  printers  and  pab- 


lishers  from  engaging  in  their  pnblication.     About  the  year 
1752,  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  issaes  of  Sow- 
er^ Bible,  an  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures,  in  small  4to.,  was  pri- 
fitcly  carried  through  the  press  in  Boston.     It  was  printed  by  Kneeland 
aad  Green,  the  former  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Journal,  the 
fourth  newspaper  in  the  Colony,  and  the  second  undertaken  by  a  printer. 
Oieen  was  the  son  and  afterward  the  successor  of  Timothy  Green,  the 
second  printer  of  Connecticut.    This  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  language  was  chiefly  made  for  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  most  enterprising  booicseller  of  British  America  before  the  Revo- 
Intion.     His  place  of  business  was  on  Cornhill,  at  the  corner  of  King- 
street,  where  he  furnished  much  employment  to  the  Boston  printers,  and 
eren  those  of  London.    He  built  also  the  first  paper-mill  in  New  England. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  prosecution  by  those  in  England,  who  printed  cum 
frwilegiOf  the  book  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it 
Wis  made,  fiz. :  "  London :  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."     The  edition  consisted  only  of  seyen  or 
eight  hundred  copies ;  and,  having  a  London  imprint,  and  close  resem- 
blance in  typography  to  the  English  editions,  the  fact  of  its  publication 
'  hts  been  generally  overlooked.     But  Thomas,  who  was  an  apprentice  in 
Boston  a  few  years  after,  heard  the  compositors  of  the  work  speak  of  it ; 
sad  Qovernor  Hancock,  a  relative  of  Henchman,  owned  a  copy  of  it,  and 
related  the  circnmstances. 

A  duodecimo  impression  of  the  New  Testament  was  soon  after  printed 
in  like  manner  for  the  same  parties,  by  Rogers  &  Fowle,  and,  like  the 
Bible,  was  well  executed.  * 

(1)  In  1781,  Robert  Aitkin,  by  order  of  anthoriie  him  to  publish  thit  reeommend*- 
CoDgress,  printed,  in  small  duodecimo  form  tion  in  the  manner  he  ahall  think  proper." 
aad  brevier  tjpe,  what  hat  been  called  the  The  entire  work  was  executed  during  the 
lint  American  Bible  in  the  English  Ian-  troublous  times  of  the  Rerolution;  and, 
guage.  The  execution  of  the  work  having  apart  from  the  limited  facilities  for  printing 
been  approved  by  Doctors  White  and  Duf-  at  that  period,  the  printer  is  said,  on  one 
field,  Chaplains,  Congress  passed  the  follow-  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  to  have 
iag  resolution:  "  That  the  United  States,  in  been  obliged  to  remove  his  type  and  mate- 
Congress  assembled,  highly  approve  the  rials  out  of  the  city,  and  to  bury  them  under 
pious  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Ait-  %  bam,  to  save  them  from  destruction  by 
kin  as  subservient  to  the  interesU  of  reli-  the  British  soldiers.  "Under  all  these  dis- 
gion,  as  well  as  an  instance  of  the  progress  advantages,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Free- 
of  arU  in  this  country ;  and  being  satisfied,  man's  Journal  of  that  day,  "  a  complete  and 
from  the  above  report,  of  his  care  and  accn-  accurate  and  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Bible 
racy  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  they  re-  was  published  in  this  very  city,  in  four 
commend  this  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  in-  jears  from  the  time  of  the  evacuation  by 
babitanU  of  the  United  States,  and  hereby  the  British.     The  very  papw  that  has  r«- 
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Down  to  1740,  or  about  the  time  that  Sower  commenced  the  Qaarto 
Bible,  when  eight  of  the  older  Proyinces  were  in  possession  of  a  press, 
more  printing  was  annually  ezecated  in  Massachnsetts  than  in  all  the 
others  together.  Massachusetts  continued  to  lead  in  the  publication  of 
books  for  about  twenty-five  years  longer.  In  It 69,  the  publishing  boti* 
ness  of  Philadelphia  had  become  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Boston ;  and 
this  equality  was  maintained  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  two  cities,  to  which  belong  the  credit  of  having  thus  led  the 
enterprise  of  the  country  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Arts,  also 
divide  the  honor  of  having  produced,  during  the  period  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Born  in  Boston,  and  taught  the  first  elements  of  the  art  in  the 
establishment  of  his  brother  James,  one  of  the  early  printers  of  that  place, 
Franklin  afterward  conferred  upon  Philadelphia  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
dustry,  inventive  talent,  and  matured  wisdom,  and  founded  several  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  a  lasting  blessing  to  her  population.  His  own 
simple  narrative  of  his  early  life  and  struggles  has  proved  a  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  thousands  of  yonug  mechanics  in  every  department  of 
business.  His  firmness,  sagacity,  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman  have 
reflected  honor  upon  his  whole  country ;  while  his  discoveries  in  Science 
and  his  writings  are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  It  has  been 
suggested,  by  one  who  labored  no  less  zealously  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
popular  knowledge,  whether  mankind  at  large  has  been  more  benefited 
by  his  services  in  any  department  than  by  the  sententious  wisdom  of 
Poor  Richard's  maxims.* 

ceived  the  impression  of  these  sacred  books  seem?  to  hare  borne  no  farther  share  in  the 

was  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania.     The  enterprise  than  that  of  superintending  the 

whole  work   is  therefore  purely  American,  printing  and  recommending  the  volume  tv 

and  has  risen,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  from  public  patronage,  but  manifested  throngh- 

the  ashes  of  that  pile  in  which  our  enemies  out  its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 

supposed  they  had  consumed  the  liberties  work. 

of  America."  (1)  The  incidents  of  his  public  career  are 

The  heavy  importations  of  Bibles,  among  too  well  known  to  require  repcUtion,  and 

other  things,  which  followed  the  peace,  com-  do  not  fall  within  our  province  to  record, 

pelled  the  publisher  to  tell  under  co9t ;  and.  As  a  printer,  he  labored  sedulously  for  the 

in  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  1789,  in  which  improvement  of  the  art;  and  had  his  ener- 

he  asks  for  a  patent  giving  him  the  excln-  gles  and  ingenuity  been  exclusiyely  devoted 

sive  right  for  fourteen  years  of  printing  the  to  the  profession,  he  would  doubtless  hare 

Old  and  New  Testament  within  the  United  greatly  advanced  its  interests,  and  acquired 

States,  but  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  be  a  fame  equal  to  his  achievements  in  other 

states  that  he  lost  by  the  publication  "more  departments.     He  retained  a  lively  interest 

than   three  thousand    pounds   in    specie."  in  the  trade  throughout  life,  and  his  regard 

Congress,  which  amid  its  many  burdens  had  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  is  illustrated 

so  promptly  responded  to  the  caU  for  Bibles,  by  the  following  incident,  which  occnrxed 
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By  the  Stamp  Act,  which  receiTed  the  Royal  Afisent  in  March,  1765, 
a  duty  of  one  half-penny  was  imposed  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
Th«  stamp  which  ^cre  required  to  be  printed,  after  the  first  of  November,  on 
**  stamped  paper.     On  a  publication  not  exceeding  six  slieets,  the 

tax  was  2s. ;  on  all  advertisements,  2s. ;  on  all  almanacs,  2d,  a  year,  if 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet ;  and  id.  on  all  others,  etc.     It  was  on  the  evening 
following  the  passage  of  this  Act,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  London,  as 
Colonial  Agent,  in  view  of  the  results,  wrote  with  a  sorrowful  heart  to 
Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  "  the  snn  of  liberty  is  set,  yon  must  light  up  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  economy,"  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  said  to  have 
responded:  "Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort." 
Bat  the  Act,  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Boston,  was  very  generally 
ijisregardcd,  except  by  the  most  indignant  protests  from  one  end  of  the 
eoantry  to  the  other;  and  not  only  newspapers  continued  to  be  printed, 
bat  legal  documents  were  executed  on  common  paper,  as  before  its  enact- 
ment.    The  Act  was  repealed  in  the  following  year;  but  another  Act 
in  1767,  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  the  parliamentary  right  to  bind 
the  Colonies  in  all  cases,  was  passed,  imposing  a  duty  on  paper  and  several 
other  articles.     This,  notwithstanding  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufacture,  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the  operations  of 
the  Press,  which  the  non-importation  agreement  partially  obviated,  by 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  that  article  for  a  time.     In  consequence 
of  these  manifestations  of  the  designs  of  Parliament,  the  Continental 
Congress  met  in  Philadclpliia,  in  September,  I7T4 ;  and,  among  other 
measures  for  the  public  safety,  forbade  the  printers  to  execute  any  printing 
for  the  adherents  of  the  administration.     During  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Press  shored  in  the  general  insecurity  and  depression 
which  interrupted  nearly  every  form  of  industry.     It  did  its  full  share  in 
aroasing  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists,  and  in 
sustaining  the  fire  of  patriotism  throughout  the  struggle.     "  Writers  and 
printers,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  ''  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  preaefaen,  and 
next  to  them,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  animating  their  conDtryoieii."  The 
caose  of  the  Americans,  he  farther  observes,  received  sach  ngnal  aid  from 

at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  is  worthy  of  water  from  the  pnmp,  iBft4t  mj  rr:^*T  :   I 

repetition  :  A  perxon  haying  brought  a  piece  then  wrapped  myself  op  b  ■▼  ^"^a'-'   i*. 

for  insertion  in  the  Pennsylvania  nazette,  and  laid  down  on  kht  lov  a»i  »>-.-.  :  J. 

Vranklin  desired  that  it  might  be  left  until  morning,  when  on  another  imi  asi  i  "tt 

the  next  day  for  his  consideration.   Return-  of  water  I  made  my  bftakSHl.    7*:  v.  -*  f 

ing  at  the  appointed  time,  the  young  printer  regimen  I  find  no  inMa«nMB««  -v  -.  • : :  -f 

replied:  "I  have  perused  your  piece,  and  Finding  I  can  lira  in  ttiisssi>r  I   n' 

Sod  it  to  be  scurrilous  and  defamatory;  to  formed  a  determlnadoa  acwr  v.  "       ~^* 

determine  whether  I  should  publish   it  or  my  press  to  the  pttrpamef  ctvr-::      :  ^ 

tot,  I  went  home  in  the  evening,  purchased  abuse  of  thie  kind,  Ar  A*  aaif 

A  twopenny  loaf  at  the  baker's,  and,  with  a  more  oomfortaUi ; 
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the  press  and  the  pulpit^  that  ia  1775,  **  it  was  determined  to  employ  these 
two  powerful  instruments  of  revolution,  printing  and  preaching,  to  operate 
on  the  minds  of  the  Canadians.  A  complete  apparatus  for  printing,  to- 
gether with  a  printer  and  a  clergyman,  were  therefore  sent  into  Canada.''^ 
The  Boston  Gazette,  the  third  known  by  that  name,  since  1719,  was 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  disaffected  party.  Journals  on  both  sides 
experienced  the  hostility  of  the  parties  to  which  they  happened  to  be 
opposed,  and  nearly  all  literature,  but  that  of  a  political  character,  was 
obscured  in  the  gloom  and  ferment  of  the  times.  But  the  occasion  de- 
yeloped  more  remarkable  qualities,  and  more  numerous  instances  of 
energy,  ability,  and  patriotism  in  spheres  of  private  exertion,  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Camp,  than  any  equal  portion  of  our  history.' 

It  was  amid  the  exciting  events  which  accompanied  the  proclamation 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  that  Isaiah  Teomab,  whom  an  intelligent 
French  traveler  styled  the  Didot  of  America,  the  able  and  diligent  his- 
torian of  this  department  of  American  industry,  and  for  many  years  the 
most  enterprising  member  of  the  trade,  first  entered  upon  life  as  an  inde- 
pendent printer.  His  success  in  business  was  entirely  the  reward  of  his 
own  exertions.' 

The  first  journal  published  in  the  country,  which  possessed  anything  of 
a  literary  character,  was  the  '*  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle 
for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America,"  a  duodecimo  monthly 
Ameriean  magazine,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  first 
published  in  January,  1741,  at  twelve  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
continued  only  about  six  months.^  A  few  weeks  after,  another  monthly 
of  48  pages  8vo.,  called  the  American  Magazine,  was  started  in  opposi- 
tion by  John  Welbe,  but  did  not  survive. 

Another  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The  American  Magazine, 
was  begun  in  1769,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Lewis  Nichola,  containing  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  magazine  were  subjoined  the  first  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  Franklin,  and  of  which  Nichola  was  a  member.     He  was  the 

(1)  History  of  American  Rerolntion.  rcntors.     This  was  the  forerunner  of  tho 

(2)  A  paper  was  established  in  Charleston,    Aet  of  1790. 

SoutL  Carolina,  in  NoTomber,  1765,  in  ex-  (3)  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  career  maj  b« 
press  opposition  to  the  Parliamentary  Stamp  found  in  the  2d  voL  of  his  Hist,  of  Printing. 
Act  for  the  Colonies,  and  was  generally  (4)  The  first  periodical  in  England,  bear- 
patronised.  By  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  that  ing  the  name  of  a  Magazine,  was  published 
Province  in  1784,  for  the  encouragement  of  in  London,  in  1731,  by  Edward  Care.  It 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Copyright  of  was  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine,  so  long  at 
Books  was  secured  for  the  authors,  as  the  the  head  of  the  periodical  workf  of  that 
benefits  of  novel  machines  were  to  the  in-  country. 
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aathor  of  two  or  three  treatises  on  the  military  art^  poblished  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  time  of  the  ReTolatioa.  Only  one  Tolome  of  the  magazine 
was  published. 

The  fourth  English  newspaper  established  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  which  was  the  first 
paper  in  the  British  Colonies  with  four  colnmns  to  a  page. 

The  first  daily  paper  in  America,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  or 
General  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  November,  1771,  by 
^^  John  Dnnlap,  as  a  weekly.    It  was  sold  in  1783,  to  D.  C. 

Aij«rf««  Claypoole,  who,  about  a  year  after,  converted  it  into  a  daily, 
and  it  became  a  profitable  concern.'  The  year  following  F.  Child 
k  Co.  published  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  that  city.  A  daily  evening  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1788,  by  Samuel  Relf. 

In  1775,  there  were  nine  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  six  in 
English  and  one  in  German  were  published  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  German 
at  Germantown,  and  one  in  English  and  German  at  Lancaster. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  there  were  seven  papers  published  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  five  were  at  Boston,  one  at  Salem,  and  one  at 
Newburyport  There  were  four  in  Connecticut,  at  the  same  time,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Norwich,  having  each,  one.  There 
were  two  in  Khode  Island:  one  at  Providence,  and  one  at  Newport. 
There  was  also  a  newspaper  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire ;  making  in 
ill,  thirteen  in  New  England. 

In  the  Province  of  New  York,  there  were  then  published  four  paperg, 
three  in  the  city,  and  one  at  Albany.  In  Maryland,  there  were  two,  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  respectively.  There  were  also  two  in  Virginia, 
both  at  Williamsburg :  two  in  North  Carolina,  at  Wilmington  and  New- 
bem ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  Savannah,  in  Geor- 
gia ;  making  thirty-seven  newspapers  in  the  Colonies  now  comprised  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  newspaper  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  one  at  Quebec,  in  Canada.  None  of  the  other  Pro* 
vinces,  as  yet,  possessed  a  newspaper.  The  entire  number  of  periodicals 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the  Colonies  between  1704,  and  1775,  was 
something  less  than  one  hundred,  of  which  about  three-fourths  were  news- 
paper sheets,  and  the  balance  partook  more  of  the  character  of  Magazines. 
About  twenty-two  of  these  were  begun  in  Massachusetts ;  fourteen  in  the 
other  New  England  States ;  about  twenty-two  in  Pennsylvania ;  sixteen 

(1)  To  Mr.  Clajpoole,  WashingtoD,  at  a  tbroagh  Heitrs.  Tbomaa   A  Bona,  to  Mr. 

ktor  period,  preveDted  the  original  mano-  Lennox  of  Now  York,  for  OTer  $2000.  (PA»- 

Mript  eop7  of  his  FareweH  Addresi,  which  ladefphia  and  itt  Man^/deturtt,  by  £.  T. 

VM  lately  BOld  in  thii  oity  by  hia  ezecaton»  Freedley,  p.  16S.) 
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in  New  York ;  and  twentj*two  in  the  other  Proviuces  now  within  the 
Union. 

Manj  of  these  bad  but  a  brief  existence,  while  others  attained  to  a 
respectable  age,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  popalar 
mind,  in  literature  and  politics.  Yarious  causes  contributed  to  render  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  one  of  doubtful  remuneration.  The  scarcitj 
and  high  cost  of  materials,  such  as  presses,  type,  paper  and  ink,  which 
were  chiefly  imported,  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  were  serious  obstacles 
at  a  time  when  capital  was  far  from  abundant.  The  circulation  which 
they  could  secure  under  the  best  management  was  limited,  when  popula- 
tion was  sparse,  and  taste  and  leisure  for  reading,  less  general.  And  in 
regard  to  newspapers,  the  great  source  of  present  emolument  from  adver- 
tisements  was  for  a  long  period  scarcely  depended  npon.  Its  adyantages 
were  then  neither  apprehended  by  the  business  community,  nor  the  art 
of  attractire  display  at  all  understood  bj  the  compositor.  The  first 
adyertfsements  were  confusedly  mingled  with  the  reading  matter,  from 
which  they  were  not  even  separated  by  lines.  Nor  were  they  so  separated 
from  one  another.  Some  of  the  early  papers  continued  to  be  published 
for  years  with  the  smallest  possible  advertising  patronage. 

In  September,  1*1*1*1,  Congress  ordered  Major-Oeneral  Armstrong  to 
remove  ''all  the  printing-presses  and  types  in  the  city  and  inGkrmantown 
to  secure  places  in  the  country,  excepting  Mr.  Bradford's  press  in  this 
city,  with  English  types."  After  its  flight  to  Yorktown,  in  the  same 
year,  Congress  ordered  the  si;)eedy  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  intelligence  received 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the  printers  were  great  sufi*erer8  in  the  gen- 
eral ruin  which  overtook  such  numbers  during  the  contest.  They  were 
compelled  to  escape,  with  their  effects  and  apparatus,  to  places  of  security 
in  the  country,  where  they  either  prosecuted  their  business  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  or  abandoned  it  altogether.  Those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  two  contending  parties,  were  often  visited  with  the 
resentment  which  could  not  reach  the  writers  for  whom  they  printed. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  sometimes  personal  violence  or  insult 
was  incurred. 

The  number  of  printing-presses  in  the  country  before  the  Revolution  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The  number  of  works  printed  up  to 
that  time  cannot,  probably,  be  now  ascertained.  The  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary contains  as  many  as  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  works  printed  in 
that  city  previous  to  the  Revolution :  of  these,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  are  original  books  or  pamphlets,  and  thirty-four  are  re-prints  of 
foreign  books  and  pamphlets.  As  many  were,  doubtless,  printed  which 
were  not  obtained  for  the  Library,  an  addition  of  one-third, — making  an 
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iggpregate  of  six  hundred  publications  for  the  ProTince  daring  the  whole 
period, — has  been  considered  a  moderate  estimate. ' 

After  the  establishment  of  Independence,  when  printing  materials  began 
to  be  manufactured  more  generally  in  this  country,  public  journals  were 
rapidly  multiplied.  A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1788,  placed  the  number 
of  newspapers  issued  weekly  at  about  seTenty-seven  thousand  copies,  or 
upward  of  four  millions  annually,  worth,  at  four  cents  each,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  weekly  issnes,  upward  of  thirty  thou- 
sand were  supposed  to  be  printed  in  New  England.' 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  printers  and  booksellers  in  the  country, 
after  the  Peace,  was  Matthsw  Caret,  who — having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  persons  in  power,  for  some  publication  in  Ireland — came  to 
America,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Mu- 
seum, a  periodical  conducted  by  him  with  much  ability,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  to  literature  and  politics.  Few  men  have  labored  with  more 
seal  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  He  is  entitled, 
also,  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  publisher  of  the  first  quarto  Bible, 
from  standing  type,  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  agency  that  the  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  or  Trade  Sales, 
was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  the  periodical  book  fairs  of  Europe,  which 
have  done  so  much  in  enlarging  the  market  area  for  surplus  stock  and 
facilitating  acquaintance  between  publishers  and  booksellers. 

In  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  the  printers,  very  generally  in- 
deed, combined  with  their  business  of  printing,  that  also  of  book  selling, 
CoioBia)  ^  ^^^  Caxton  and  other  early  printers,  and  often  that  also  of 
BookMiien.  |jqq|j  binding.  The  small  occupation,  in  many  instances,  fur- 
nished for  the  press,  beyond  the  irregular  supply  of  work  for  the  local 
goTemment,  often  compelled  the  printer  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  other 
means,  of  which  a  book  and  stationery  shop  was  the  most  eligible. 
Many  combined  with  the  proper  stock  of  such  an  establishment,  a  small 
assortment  of  groceries  or  fancy  articles.  Others  were  extensive  dealers 
also  in  general  merchandise,  and  imported  books,  as  well  as  other  Euro- 
pean goods.  Many  others,  who  commenced  as  booksellers  and  publishers, 
as  their  means  enabled  them,  established  Printing-presses  in  connection 
with  their  other  business,  and,  in  time,  devoted  their  attention  exclusively 
to  printing.     The  business  of  the  bookseller  has  ever  been  a  profitable 

(1)  Mem.  Hift.  Bee.  Penna.,  1.  160.  calf  amonnted  to  2800,  with  an  areragt  eir- 

(2)  Morse'f  Unir.  Qeog.,  ed.  1796,  Tol.  i.  ealation  of  1785,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
p.  MO. — TbennmberofnewipapenpohlUh-  copies  printed  annaally,  was  422,700,00f. 
•d  In  the  Union  in  1810,  waa  858 ;  in  1828,  The  newspaper  esUbliihmentf  in  £ngla»4, 
S02.     In  I860,  the  newspaper!  and  periodi-  in  1808,  nnmbered  145. 
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one  in  America,  and  many  of  the  early  dealers  in  books,  in  the  principal 
cities,  accumulated  extensiye  stocks  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
acquired  wealth  and  station.  The  books  imported  were  seldom  of  a  costly 
or  rare  description,  but  were  of  the  practical  and  useful  class,  which  best 
suited  the  limited  means  and  less  profound  inquiries  of  a  young  country 
compelled  to  turn  its  mental  labor  to  immediate  account.  Books  on  law, 
medicine,  history,  and  the  less  abstruse  branches  of  science  and  on  gen- 
eral knowledge,  constituted  the  staple  of  Colonial  book  stores. 

The  number  of  booksellers,  whose  names  are  recorded  by  Thomas  as 
having  carried  on  business  in  Boston  before  the  year  1775,  is  ninety-two; 
and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  during  the  same  time,  there  were 
about  eighteen  engaged  in  the  business.  In  New  York,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  whose  names  are  g^ven.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  thirty-eight, 
and  two  at  German  town,  and  two  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  one  at  Annapolis,  Maryland  ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
and  one  at  Savannah,  Qeorgia.  His  list  of  booksellers  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  states,  however,  was  not  complete.  Of  those  enumerated  in 
Boston  and  the  other  large  towns,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  carried 
on  the  business  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  most  noted  and  enterpris- 
ing of  the  trade  in  Boston,  was  Samuel  Phillips  (1680),  "At  the  Brick- 
Shop,  at  the  west-end  of  the  Town-House,"  who  was  a  large  dealer,  and 
the  publisher  of  several  books  for  the  Boston  Press.  Dunton,  who  acted 
as  his  factor  in  London,  and  consigned  many  books  to  him,  says,  he  was 
"  very  just  and  very  thriving — young  and  witty,  and  the  most  beautiful 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston."  His  descendants  were  booksellers,  on 
Cornhill,  nntil  after  the  Revolution. 

We  have  stated  that  some  of  the  earlv  Colonial  Printers,  combined  with 
their  business  that  of  Bookbinding.  The  earliest  exercise  of  the  art,  of 
which  we  have  seen  any  notice,  was  by  John  Ratliffe,  who  was  em- 
Americjm  ployed  as  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  upon  Eliot's  Indian  Bible, 
about  the  year  1663.  He  came  from  England  for  that  purpose. 
In  September,  1661,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  wrote  to 
Mr.  Usher,  who  superintended  the  printing  of  that  work,  to  demand  and 
receive  of  Mr.  Green,  the  whole  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Indian,  now  finished  ;  **  and  take  care  for  the  binding  of  two  hundred  of 
them  strongly  and  as  speedily  as  may  bee  with  leather,  or  as  may  bee  most 
serviceable  for  the  Indians,  etc." 

In  the  bill  of  particulars,  rendered  by  Green  in  the  following  year,  £5 
was  accordingly  charged  for  binding  two  hundred  Testaments  at  6d  each. 
The  binding  was  probably  done  by  Ratliffe,  who  in  August,  1054,  wrote 
to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  prices  he  received  were  too  low,  and  that 
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he  could  not  afford  to  bind  the  Bibles,  completed  the  year  before,  for  less 
than  Bs,  id.,  to  Ss.  6d  per  volame.  It  appears  by  the  agent's  account 
In  1669,  that  only  2s.  6d  each  was  paid  to  Oreen,  for  binding  and  clasp 
ing  two  hundred  Bibles,  which  were  quarto  Tolumes,  of  not  less  size,  we 
may  suppose,  than  an  English  quarto,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  length  of 
the  Indian  words,  which,  as  Dr.  Mather  observed,  one  would  think  "had 
been  growing  ever  since  Babel." 

John  Ratcliffe,  is  mentioned  by  Thomas  as  a  small  bookseller  in  Boston, 
in  1682,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a  bookbinder  at  that  time  or 
previously,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  booksellers.  Nor  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Bible  mentioned. 

Several  volumes  of  considerable  size  had  been  published  previous  to  this. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1647,  and  was  bound  in 
parchment.  One  or  two  other  editions  had  been  issued  before  the  Bible 
was  completed ;  also  two  folio  editions  of  the  Laws,  but  by  whom  they 
were  bound,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Among  the  early  settlers,  there  were 
doubtless  bookbinders  who,  like  other  mechanics,  laid  aside  their  former 
vocation  for  more  profitable  pursuits.  A  Bookbinder  named  John  San- 
ders, took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Boston,  in  1636,  before  any  printing  was 
done  in  the  Colony. 

Of  npwards  of  ninety  booksellers  who  carried  on  business  in  Boston, 
many  of  them  in  conDection  with  printing,  before  the  Revolution,  over 
thirty  had  also  binderies  attached  to  their  establishments.  A 
binders  In  number  of  them  confined  their  attention  principally  to  this 
branch.  The  Ushers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers, — one 
of  them  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Bible, — may  possibly  have 
done  something  in  that  way,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  it.  The  first 
binder  in  the  list  of  booksellers  mentioned,  is  Edmund  Banger,  1673, 
who  dealt  but  little  in  books.  Of  those  who  chiefly  followed  the  me- 
chanical branch,  the  following  are  the  principal : 

Benjamin  Gray,  1719-61  at  the  "Head  of  Town  Dock."  He  was 
prosecuted  for  publishing  a  libelous  pamphlet  Joseph  Edwards,  1723, 
"  Cornhill,"  a  respectable  publisher  and  binder,  over  forty  years  in  business. 
Nathanael  Belknap,  1723,  "  Head  of  Scarlet^s  Wharf,  North  End."  Sam- 
uel Bohinson,  1723-71,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Bennet 
Love,  1726,  "In  Anne  street,  near  the  Bridge."  Thomas  Hancock,  1726, 
Anne  street,  near  the  Draw  Bridge.  John  Eliot,  1728,  at  the  Oreat 
Elms,  (Liberty  Tree,)  South  End,"  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  Apostle. 
Alfred  Butler,  1729-42,  "Lower  End  of  King  street,  near  the  Crown 
Coffee  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Wharf,"  a  native  of  Boston,  and  an 
apprentice  of  Henchman.  Bichard  Fry,  1732,  <' Stationer,  Bookseller, 
Paper-maker  and  Rag  Merchant,  from  the  City  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr 
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Thomas  Fleet's,  Printer,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown,  in  Cornhill,  Boston." 
His  advertisement  in  1732,  assures  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  their  acconnt-books  from  London,  that  he  will  sell 
them  all  sorts  of  account-books,  done  after  the  most  acute  manner,  twenty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  thejcan  have  tbem  from  Loudon.  He  states  that 
he  had  printed  and  already  sold  1200  copies  of  the  "  most  beautiful  Poems 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire  Poet,"  which  was  "  a  full 
demonstration  to  him,  that  the  people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  taste 
for  good  Sense  and  polite  Learning."  Fry  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  earliest  Blank-book  manufacturer  in  Boston. 

Charles  Harrison,  1739,  "  over  against  the  Brazen  Head  in  Comhill," 
had  a  book-bindery  in  England.  Samuel  Eliot,  1740-45,  Gom-HilL 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  afterward  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Band,  1745,  Cornhill,  and  afterward  Anne  street  Thomas 
Leverett,  1753-78,  Cornhill.  Wharton  and  Bowers,  1761,  successors  to 
D.  Henchman.  Cornhill.  William  Lang,  1760-75,  "at  the  Gilt  Bible," 
Marlborough  street,  a  Scotchman.  John  Hodgson,  1762,  "Marlborough 
street,"  bred  to  the  art  in  Scotland,  and  a  good  workman.  He  took,  in 
short  hand,  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  concerned  in  the  Boston  Massacre  on 
6th  March,  1770. 

Alfred  Butler,  1764,  Cornhill,  son  of  Alfred  Butler,  before  mentioned. 
Andrew  Barclay,  1764,  "at  the  Bible  in  Cornhill," bred  a  binder  in  Scot- 
land. Joseph  Snelling,  1767,  "Fish  street,  corner  of  Boarded-Ally," 
John  Langdon,  1770,  "Cornhill/'  Henry  Knox,  1771,  "Cornhill," 
afterward  Major-General.  Langdon  &  Knox,  both  served  their  appren- 
ticeship with  Wharton  do  Bowers,  booksellers  and  binders  on  Cornhill 
A.  Ellison,  1771,  "Newbury  street,"  brought  up  to  binding  in  England, 
removed  in  three  or  four  years  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Beside  the  above  Bulkeley  Emerson,  1760,  carried  on  bookselling  and 
binding  at  Newburyport,  and  Mascol  Williams,  (1761),  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  find  no  others  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  though 
doubtless  there  were  a  number. 

In  New  York,  among  the  booksellers,  we  meet  with  the  following  only, 
who  executed  binding  also  :  Bohert  3IacAlpine,  1769,  "in  Beaver  street 
There  were  two  MacAlpines,  Walter  and  William,  who  did  a  little  in 
bookbinding  in  Boston,  a  few  years  before.  Valentine  Nutter,  1774, 
opposite  the  Coffee  House  Bridge." 

In   Philadelphia  occur,  in  the  same  relation,  the  names  of  Andrew 
Bradford,  1718,   Second   street;    Benjamin  Franklin,  1729, 

Bookblnd- 

iDjf Id pwia- Market  street;   Joseph  Godwin,   1742,  "Second  street,  near 
Black  Horse  Alley,"  afterward  in  the  Alley,  an  Englishman ;  J, 
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Scuppay,  1743,  "  at  the  sigo  of  the  Book,  in  Strawberry  Allej."  Black 
Barry,  1758,  "in  Laetitia  Goart,"  afterward  at  the  Bible  and  Hearty  in 
Second  street;  William  Woodhouae,  1776, "  in  Front  street,  near  Chestnut 
street,"  afterward  in  Second  street.  John  AnderUm,  1768,  "  at  the  London 
Book-Store,  in  Second  street."  .  He  was  from  England,  and  was  a  binder, 
letter-case  and  pocket-book  maker,  in  wbich  he  first  began  business  in 
New  York ;  BobeH  MacOill,  1771,  comer  of  Laetitia  Court" 

Of  the  three  Booksellers  in  Charleston,  two  at  least, — Wells,  in  1764, 
and  James  Taylor,  1771,  both  Scotchmen, — executed  binding  with  their 
other  business. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Colonies,  was  sustained  during  the  early 
period  by  many  names  of  considerable  repute  for  learning  and  ability  in 
seTeral  departments  of  Science  and  Letters.  Of  these,  many  had  been 
educated  in  the  Uniyersities  of  Qreat  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  others 
not  less  distinguished,  received  their  education  in  the  infant  colleges  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these,  moreover,  were  remarkable  for  prolificacy  and 
Toluminousness.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  1727,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  no  less  than  382  books  and  tracts,  some  of  which  were 
works  of  great  labor.  His  Magnalia,  is  his  greatest  work,  though  another, 
probably  still  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts'  His- 
torical Society,  is  considered  by  his  biographer,  sufficient  to  employ  half 
the  lifetime  of  an  industrious  man. 

But  the  literary  history  of  the  period  does  not  fall  within  our  province. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  first  tragedy  written  and  printed  in 
America,  is  believed  to  be  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant,  and  printed  in  quarto  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1765.  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  the  first 
Tolume  was  published  before  the  Revolution,  bear  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  provincial  mind  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
Letters,  and  contain  several  distinguished  names. 

In  1789,  the  BiLliotheca  Americana,  in  contrasting  the  literary  condi- 
tion of  North  and  South  America,  said  :  "  In  South  America,  little  other 
knowledge  is  suffered  to  be  propagated  than  what  is  conducive  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  tends  to  increase  the  ideal  enjoyments  of  unwieldy 
wealth  and  false  greatness.  In  North  America,  the  whole  circle  of  science 
is  occupied  by  ingenious  industry,  which  has  for  the  most  part  proved 
itself  the  successful  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

'*  The  people  of  North  America,  have  now  professors  in  every  art  and 
science,  with  adequate  salaries ;  and,  whatever  they  may  want  to  import, 
men  of  eminence  in  literature  are  not  of  the  number.     At  the  head  of 

•       18 
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their  philosophers  and  politiciang,  standa  the  Tenerable  Fbaitklin.  In 
the  first  class,  the  ingenioos  Lo&imib  mast  not  be  forgotten.  In  Malbe* 
Aatics,  the  self-taught  Bittsnhousi.  In  divinity,  Wsathsb8poon.  In 
history,  criticism,  and  policy,  the  modem  Tacitus,  (Payne.)  Iq  poetry. 
Barlow,  Smith,  and  Rat.  In  painting.  West.  In  law  and  oratory,-^ 
how  shall  I  enumerate  them  f  Take  the  first  class.  In  Oeorgia,  Oeobob 
Walton  ;  Osbbian  Baker,  in  Virginia;  Jennings, in  Maryland;  Lswu^ 
Bradford,  and  Chambers,  in  Pennsylvania;  Boudinot  in  Jersey; 
Hamilton  and  Bird  in  New  York ;  Johnson  in  Connecticnt^  and  Par- 
sons in  Massachusetts." 
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CHAPTER   Till. 

00IX>1IIAL  PAFER-XILU,  TTPS-roUNDKRIU^  AND  PIUNTINa-ntKMU. 

Thx  inannfactore  of  Paper  was  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1498,  when  a  person,  named  Tate,  bnilt  a  Paper-mill  at  Partfonl, 
in  Kent  Bj  reason,  however,  in  part,  of  the  greater  abundnnee  and  finer 
quality  of  linen  in  use  on  the  Continent,  the  manufacture  of  Paitor,  fi>r  a 
long  period,  was  carried  on  in  greater  perfection  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  than  in  England.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  England  ul»- 
tained  her  chief  supply  of  Paper  from  France  and  Ilolland, — very  little, 
except  brown  Paper,  having  been  made  at  home  previous  to  the  llevulu- 
tion  of  1688.  The  French  Protestants,  who  fled  thither  about  that  time, 
introduced  an  improved  manufacture.  In  1690  the  making  of  white 
Paper  was  first  attempted  ;  but  improvements  were  made  so  rapidly,  that 
Great  Britain  has  long  since  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  that  branch  of 
the  manufacture. 

In  America,  Paper  was  made  by  several  of  the  domi-eivilizcd  nalionn, 
especially  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  considerable  perfection,  bufdre 
the  Conquest  The  materials  employed  by  them  were  cotton,  silk,  nnil- 
faerry  bark,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  but  eHpcciuliy  a  Hpccrlcs  of  palm 
called  iexoll,  and  the  maguey  plant.  Upon  this  Paper  they  preserved, 
ia  hieroglyphic  and  pictorial  characters,  like  those  of  the  Kgyptiuns, — to 
whose  civilization  and  monuments  their  own  bear  so  much  resemblMiiee, — 
the  records  of  their  laws,  institutes,  history,  and  charts  of  their  cofuitu, 
and  transmitted  to  their  cotemporaries  the  know]eflg<;  of  current  evenU. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper  was  not  so  early  iritr>«ifjeed  into  the  HritUh- 
American  Colonies  as  some  others;  but  wa^  one  of  the  fir»:t  to  utuin  a 
stable  footing,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  conritry*  O'/er  f'.f'y  yur* 
elapsed  after  the  introdnction  of  priniirig,  Mort  i'^per  of  aiiy  dek/;riptiofi 
waa  made  in  this  coontrj.  It  was,  hovev<rr,  within  le%4  th^ifi  five  y ••.%?% 
after  the  fint  white  Paper  was  maoofv^.Jire'i  in  Kriirlaf*'),  a/yy/M>Ffff  to 
the  generally  received  aofxcnti,  tiiat  ti»e  tn*.  Pap^-cr...;  iu  t;/e  Kr.ir..cif 
Colonies  was  erecud,  fcj  ytrvju  wLo  wef%  prfc/.-.^awiy  a^y{«a^r«*4/;  »,»>i  •i#^ 
■Oft  improved  cobdltloa  of  ;ie  an  ii  ua4  y^'^  */  Kv/v;^  »U/*,  *•,  Kvl 
bog  flotuiiLcd  2A  u«  Llr^z  '^j^j/zl. 
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A  mill  was  built  ia  the  late  boi 
b;  the  immodiatQ  ancestors  of  the 
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Riltenhoc 


of  Roxborongh,  in  Pennsjlvania, 
ininent  American  philosopher,  David 


The  family  emigrated,  aorae  years  before,  from 


ruhcim,  on  the  Rhin«,  in  the  Batavian  province  of  Onelder- 
'*■*'"''"'"*■  land,  where,  for  some  generations,  the  Paper  manufuctaro  had 
been  carried  on  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  first  persons  of 
the  name  in  America  originally  came  to  New  York,  while  it  waa  yet  ft 
Dutch  Proviuce,  and  subsequently  removed  to  PennHyhania,  where  they 
became  the  first  settlers  of  a  port  of  the  present  consolidated  City  of 
Philodelpbia,  which  is  now  included  in  the  twenty-first  ward.  A  gentle- 
man, resident  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  has  examined  the  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  first  settletnent  of  the  place,  furnishes  the  folloffiDg 
particulars  of  this  early  eutari>rise,  the  first  of  the  kiud  in  BriUnh 
America : 

"This  mlli  WM  iltnated  an  a  Btnall  rivaUt,  now  cnlleil  Faper-roiU  Sun,  in 
Boxborongh,  near  the  lonth-weBtern  line  of  GBrnmntown  lowDship,  It  wu 
owned  b/  William  Kittenhousea  (now  spelled  RittenhouBa),  bis  sou  CUdm 
(Nicholas),  William  Brxlford,  of  New  York,  ani  Thomas  TrttsBe,  of  Pbfladel- 
phln,  each  of  the  latter  two  oToing  a  fourth  part.  •  *  ■  The  precise  date 
of  its  ereation  is  not  known  ;  but,  as  Bradford  was  inlereated  aa  part  owner. 
It  was  doubtless  built  before  1<)P3,  when  he  removed  lo  New  York.  Tbs  Rit- 
Unhonses  are  said  to  hare  settled  in  Penns^lvuiia  about  IGOO,  haTiug  emi- 
frated  from  Holland,  where  their  anaestora  were  engaged  In  Paper-maklng> 
We  have  poaitira  proof,  however,  that  Paper  waa  made  at  the  RozboroDgh 
aitl  iu  16ST  :  for  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  Historj  of  the  Prorinoa  of  Pennajl- 
Tanla,  written  in  that  jear,  Ea;a  :  *  All  sorts  of  Terj  good  Paper  are  made  in 
the  Qermsntown,'  with  which  place  Rozborough  waa  often  identiOed : 
and,  besides,  there  now  lies  before  roe  a  MS.  leaaa,  dated  ■  this  24th  daj  of 
Bepl.,  In  yyear  of  our  Lord,  1697,'  ajgned  by  William  Bradford,  who  ia  de- 
■oribed  as  '  havin;  one  fourth-part  of  y  said  pnper-mlll,  near  Qermantown.' 
Be  rented  his  share  to  the  Ritlen  bouses  for  leu  years,  upon  th«  following 
terma :— '  That  they,  the  a'  William  and  Clause  RitlenhonaB  shall  pay  and  de-  ■ 
liver  to  said  William  Bradford,  hia  eaec,  or  aaaigns,  or  their  order,  in  PhHa- 
delphia,  J'  full  qnautity  of  Seren  ILeam  of  Printing  paper.  Two  Ream  of  good 
writing  paper,  and  Two  Ream  of  blue  paper,  yearly  and  every  year  doring  j* 
si  Term  of  Ten  Years.'  ■" 

This  mill  was  afterward  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  William  Penn 
wrote  to  his  people,  asking  thetn  to  render  assistance  in  re-bmlding  ^ 
William  Ritlenbouse,  the  builder  and  principal  owner,  was  SDCce 
his  son  Nicholas.    The  family  hare  since  been  in  iininternipt«d  occ 
ot  tniil-seats,  on  the  Wixsahickon,  near  the  site  of  tb«  original  mill.  i 

The  second  Paper-mill  erected  in  the  oonntry,  appears  to  hareb 

(I)  H.  a.JoDti,  E*q„iBH!it.  Mag.,  Tul.  1.  p.  Bfl. 
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bailt  at  ElizabethtowD,  New  Jersey,  Bomeiime  previons  to  the  year  1728. 
TtoSeeoBd  ^^  ^^^®  ^^^^  oDable  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  its  erection 
?*jer-ftiiu.  Qj,  ^|jg  origiflal  ownership.  In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  the 
property  of  William  Bradford,  the  GoTernment  Printer  for  that  Province 
and  New  York,  who  for  some  time  made  the  borough  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. About  the  same  date,  however,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 
in  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  next  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony.  On  the  13th  September, 
1728,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  Paper-mill,  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Fanueil, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  a  patent 
for  ten  years,  upon  the  following  conditions : 

In  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  were  to  make  one  hundred  and  forty 
reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper. 

The  second  year,  to  make  fifty  reams  of  printing  paper,  in  addition  to 
the  first-mentioned  quantity. 

The  third  and  afterward,  yearly  they  were  to  make  twenty-five  reams 
of  a  superior  quality  of  writing-paper  in  addition  to  the  quantities  before- 
mentioned  :  the  entire  yearly  product  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred 
reams. 

The  mill  was  erected  in  Milton,  seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the 
Neponsit  River,  below  the  head  of  the  tide,  which  during  six  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  suspended  its  operations.  The  proprietors 
muaear  employed  an  Englishman  named  Henry  Woodman  as  their 
foreman.  They  furnished  the  Legislature  a  sample  of  their 
manufacture  in  1731,  and  the  mill  was  probably  built  early  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Henchman,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  projector,  was  the 
leading  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston  at  that  time,  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth  for  the  times.  Another  bookseller  of  Boston,  whom 
Thomas  supposes  to  have  been  concerned  in  this,  the  first  and  only  Paper- 
mill  in  New  England,  at  the  time,  was  Richard  Fry,  an  Englishman, 
who,  in  May,  1732,  issued  the  following  advertisement  in  the  weekly  Re- 
hearsal, published  by  Thomas  Fleet. 

"  Richard  Fry,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Paper  Maker,  and  Rag  Merchant,  from 
the  City  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr.  Thomas  Fleets,  Printer  at  the  Heart  and 
Crown,  in  Comhill,  Boston,  where  said  Fry  is  readj  to  accommodate  all  Gen- 
tlemen, Merchants,  and  Tradesmen,  with  Setts  of  Accompt  hooks,  after  the 
■eatest  Manner.  And,  whereas,  it  has  been  the  Common  Method  of  the  most 
Carions  Merchants  in  Boston,  to  procure  their  Books  from  London,  This  is 
to  acquaint  those  gentlemen,  that  I,  the  said  Frj,  will  sell  all  sorts  of  Accompt 
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Books,  done  after  tlie  molt  aoote  Ifumer  tor  Twenty  peT  Cent  cbeapnr  than 
the;  csD  have  them  from  London.  1  retam  th«  Fablio  Thanlct  /or  fulluwiiig 
the  Dtrealiona  of  m;  former  AdTertiseraeDt  for  gathering  Raga,  and  hope  (he/ 
will  continue  the  tike  Method,  haTiug  received  npwardi  of  Seven  ThoiUAiid 

weight  BlreBdy."' 

The  Millon  Paper-mill  after  having  been  managed  a  Tew  yc«rs  by  the 
origioft!  proiirietore,  Bosjiended  operations.  It  waa  Bflervianl  sold  to 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  workmen  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
Deas,  a  difficulty  experienced  in  many  branclies  of  maaufacture  at  that 
time. 

lu  1760,  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  procured  a  paper-maker,  named 
nazelton,  from  e,  British  regiment,  then  in  the  town,  from  which  soldien 
were  occasionally  suffered  to  work  on  furlough,  among  the  trades>people 
wilb  whom  labor  was  scarce.  For  him,  Hozleton,  aided  by  Abijah  Smith, 
a  native  of  Milton,  who  understood  the  business,  set  the  raiil  once  more 
in  operation.  The  re^riment  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Quebec.  Tbfl 
Commander-in-Chief  refused  to  ollow  Huzleton  to  remain  behind,  and 
like  bis  brave  Commander,  the  gallant  Wolf,  he  received  upon  the  plaina 
of  Abraham,  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  another  short  interruption,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Engliahraan,  from 
New  York,  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  Clarke  is  said  to  have  had  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  have  made  most  of  the  moulds 
used  by  him.  He  was  assisted  by  Smilli,  who  continued  in  the  business 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  few  years  by  his  son  George  Clarke,  also 
a  good  workman.  In  1796,  the  town  of  Milton,  in  addition  to  Other 
man n factories,  had  three  Paper-mi  lis,  and  there  were  six  on  the  same  river, 
and  twenty  within  the  State.  Tlie  Neponsit,  on  which  this  Paper-mill, 
and  also  the  first,  water  grist-mill  in  New  England,  was  built  at  Dorcb«a- 

(])  Final  ciliinKBd  tha  niime  of  his  t>»P«r  caplored  bj  »  Eogtiib  Cm iiar,  d arias  lb* 

to  Ibi  BoHo«  Eitoins  P<uf,  and  in  Nqivib-  war  with  Franca  and   Spain,  in   UtS,  of 

bar,  17(8.  made  ths  rulLowlng  aDnouncsnifiit,  which  Fleet  pqr«baaai]  a  large  qnantit;  at  a 

which  li  a  enrinua  inilanee  of  the  acaroiC;  law  pries.     He  made  ate  of  Ibaui  for  (frtat- 

of  Paper  in  that  day.  "Choloe  PnmylvnKia  lag  baUadi,  the  back  of  aaob  bull  bela^mr- 

Tobacca  Faper,  lo  be  lold  by  the  Pnbtiaher  BoisDt  far  two  aeng*  Ilka  ••  Blaok-EjHl  00- 

eflhiaPaper,  at  tboIlEiirtatidCrowD;  wbora  eui,"etc.  Tbotnai  Mja  h*  law  large  q«»B(). 

may  alio  bs  bad  tfaa  Bcllh,  nr  Indulgaacrea  lid  of  ihsm  Ibaa  wnrliad  nph;  FIoL   In  Ilia 

ef  Ibe  praaent  Pot-a  Urban  VlII,,  eiihw  bj  early  dajj  of  Boatoe.  "ban  the  LagiaUnr* 

tfaa  aingle  Ball,  Quire,  or  R<atD,  at  a  <Dn«h  did  not  Iblnk  it    beneath    their  dlgnll:;  M 

rtaaper  rata  than  thay  aao  ba  parobased  pf  prescriha  the  oat  of  UiM  iIhtm.    Mr. 

the  Ffmok  or  ."/»""'•*  Prlaala."    I(  apprara  Robert  Eallonatail  waa  fload  tra  ahllllbp 

that  auTeral  balai  of  ilia  tndulganre)  printed  fnr  preaeotlng  a  petlUoa  on  to  imall  aad  bad 

on  the  face  of  a  imall  fbeat  of  rory  gtiod  a  pieea  of  paper. 
pipar,  had  iHMn  taken  ta  a  Spanlih  ahlp. 
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tar,  fbrniflhes  excellent  mill-sites  which  haTe  long  been  oocnpied  by  busy 
ietories.  • 

'  This  first  attempt  of  the  New  England  people  to  make  their  own  Paper^ 
fld  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  Paper-manufacturers. 
Through  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  attention  of  the  Ooyeru* 
pent  was  called  to  the  subject.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  1731,  directed 
te  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  a  report  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
lictnres  carried  on  in  the  Colonies,  **  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigations, 
Mr  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  On  15th  February,  1731-2,  a  report 
na  made  in  pursuance  of  this  order  on  which  it  is  said  that  among^  the 
Mmiplaints  made  to  the  Board  against  plantation  laws  was  this,  that  "  in 
Hasaachusetts,  an  Act  was  made  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Paper, 
riiicb  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made  by  the  British  Merchants  on 
bracpd  Paper  sent  thither."  It  was  feared  that,  unless  an  early  stop  was 
put  to  these  manufactures,  they  would  in  time  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
ireater  extent.  It  is  added,  that  by  later  accounts  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were  informed  that  Paper  was  made  "  by  a  mill  set  up  three 
^ars  ago,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Paper-mill  was  built  at  Milton,  another 
was  erected  on  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomas  Willcox,  an  early  English  settler.  >  Writing  and  printing-paper, 
■od  clothiers'  pasteboard  were  manufactured  there,  and  supplied  Frank- 
lin with  much  of  the  paper  used  upon  his  press.  At  the  same  place  was 
made  by  the  old  hand  process,  bank  note  paper,  used  in  the  old  Conti- 
nental Paper  Currency,  at  one  time  so  abundant  in  the  Colonies.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain,  but  the  establishment  continued  in 
operation  under  the  original  proprietor  until  his  death,  in  1779.  It  was 
sabsequently  continued  by  his  son  Mark,  who  improved  the  manufacture 
of  bank  note  paper,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  to  an  advanced  age. 
The  old  mill  was  demolished  in  1829. 

One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Pennsylvania,  was  established 
by  the  Dunkers,  or  German  settlers  at  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  they  also  had  a  German  printing-press.  During  the  scarcity  of 
Paper,  experienced  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  this 
n^l  for  a  supply  for  cartridges.  The  mill  happening  to  be  exhausted, 
the  fraternity  who  held  their  property  in  common,  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country,  several  two-horse  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox's 

(1)  In  the  Chronology  and  History  of  th«  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony.    A  later 

Paper  and  Paper-making,  by  Mr.  Joel  Man-  date  is,  however,  given  by  several  other 

sell,  Albany,  1714  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  anthoritiei. 
tiiif  erection,  which  the  author  considered 
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Book  of  Martyrs,  then  ready  for  the  bindery.  Samples  of  this  "  literary 
ammuuition/'  are  still  preserved  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  baMle-groancL 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  woanded  in  the  fight  lie  buried  in  the  Tillage, 
whither  they  were  sent,  to  the  nomber  of  five  hundred,  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  little  community. 

In  August,  1765,  a  large  and  complete  Paper-mill,  beliered  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  place,  and  probably  in  the  Province,  was  completed 
Fint  Pap«r-  ^^^  P°^  ^^  Operation,  in  or  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It 
Rhode  I*,  ^s  supposed  to  have  been  at  Olneysville.'  It  appears,  a  few 
^"**  years  later,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  neglect, — so  confirmed 

was  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  English  manufactures. 

In  1768,  Colonel  Christopher  Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut, 
erected  at  that  place  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony,  under  the  promise 
of  a  bounty  from  the  Ledslature.  Two  years  after,  he  was  ac- 
uiii  In  Con-  cordingly  awarded  two  pence  a  quire  on  four  thousand  and  twenty 
quires  of  writing  paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  ten^  thousand 
six  hundred  quires  of  printing  paper.  The  awards  amounted  in  all  to 
£81 16s.  %d.     The  Government  patronage  was  soon  afterward  withdrawn. 

An  official  letter  from  Governor  Moore,  of  New  York,  to  Lord  Hills* 
borough,  dated  May  7th,  1768,  at  Fort  Oeorge,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of 
In  New  ^^^  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  manufactures,  states,  that  a 
York.  Paper-mill  had  begun  to  be  erected  within  a  few  days,  at  a 

small  distance  from  the  town.'  This  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  mention  in  that  Province.  A  Paper-mill  was,  about  this  time^ 
erected  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  by  Hendrick  Onderdonk  and  his 
son  Andrew,  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  built  in  New  York.* 
The  precise  date  is  not  given.  Hendrick  Onderdonk,  who  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  that  State,  was  born  in  1724,  and  had, 
in  his  early  years,  built  the  first  grist-mill  on  that  part  of  the  island.  But 
as  his  son,  and  also  Hugh  Gaine,  so  prominent  as  a  printer  and  booksel- 
ler in  New  York  at  this  time,  were  connected  with  him  in  the  business, 
it  is  probably  the  one  refierred  to  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Moore.  The 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  that  place  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

In  1769,  the  following  announcement  was  made  in  the  Boston  News 
Letter  : — "  The  bell-cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all  people  that 
will  encourage  the  Paper  manufactory  may  dispose  of  them." 

In  a  country  so  much  less  populous  than  Europe,  and  the  climate  of 

(1)  Staple's  Annalfl  of  Proridcnce,  p.  625.         (3)  Thompson's  Hist  Long  Island,  ii.  58. 

(2)  DocumenUi  V  Hisi.  of  N.  York,  i.  735. 
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whidi  ealled  for  much  woolen  cIothiDg,  rags  were  necessarily  scarce,  and 
DOtwithstandiDg  the  amount  of  cotton  now  grown  and  manufacturedi 
tbej  still  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  Paper  manufacturers. 
A%  ibis  date,  the  Paper-mills  in  the  Provinces  of  Pennsylyania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  bad  increased  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  ?alne 
of  their  manufacture  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  an- 
noally.     Six  of  these  were  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. ^ 

The  increase  of  the  Paper-mills  in  those  Provinces  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, due  to  theenterprise  of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Philadelphia 
which  was  then  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  country.  But  it  was,  also, 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  interest  taken  by  Dr.  Franitlin  in  that 
branch  of  Colonial  industry.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  Province  in 
1788,  says,  Dr.  Franklin  informed  him  that  he  had  established  about 
eighteen  Paper-mills.  The  same  traveler  observes,  after  having  visited 
Boston  and  New  York,  "  There  is  no  town  on  the  Continent  where  there 
is  so  much  printing  done  as  at  Philadelphia.  Gazettes  and  book-stores 
are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  Paper-mills  in  the  State.*  Franklin  him- 
self informs  us  that  one  of  the  first  books  printed  by  him  and  Meredith 
was  on  pro  palria  paper.  Ever  ready  to  encourage  domestic  industry, 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  progress  of  printing  and  all  its 
tributary  arts.  His  metrical  pleasantry  on  the  subject  of  Paper  is  familiar 
to  all ;  but  another  less  known  but  more  important  dissertation  was  enti- 
tled, "  A  Description  of  the  Process  to  be  observed  in  making  large  sheets 
of  Paper,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  with  one  smooth  surface,"  which  was 
read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  June,  1*788,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  its  Transactions,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
death. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  in  17  63,  undertaken  for 

the  defense  of  the  Anglo-American  possessions,  the  purpose  was  openly 

avowed  by  Parliament  of  re-imbursing  the  enormous  expense  of 

olftBip  Acts. 

that  undertaking  by  a  tax  upon  the  Colonies.  Resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  Stamp  Act,  siniilar  to  one  which  had  long  been  in  force  in  Eng- 
land, were  passed  in  March,  1764.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Greu- 
ville  introduced  his  famous  bill  declaring  all  instruments  of  writing  used 
in  the  American  Colonies  null  and  void,  unless  executed  upon  stamped 
Paper  or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  by  Parliament.  The  bill,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  March,  1765,  at  once  aroused  in  the  Colonies 
a  storm  of  opposition,  which  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  revolt  from  impe- 

(1)  Robert    Wood,    Fifth    street,  below  principal  ooDT-eyanoerff,  and  wai  considered 

Walnat,  in  Janaary,  1772,  advertised  parch-  **  equal  or  better  than  the  imported." 

mnti,  M  made  and  told  by  him,  which  had  (2)  New  Travels  in  U.  States,  in  178S. 
for  aoaa  time  previoni  been  ased  bj  the 
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rial  role  made  a  few  yenre  laler.  Tlie  resolutions  of  no n -importation  and 
nun-intercourse,  by  which  the  Parliamentary  legislation  was  myt  on  lh«  part 
of  ProTiiicial  AsRemblies,  gave  no  slight  impulse  to  the  native  indueiry 
of  the  Colouici,  while  they  so  materially  affected  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  atiU  manufactures,  that  a  repeal  of  the  orJinauce  nas  aa  loudly 
called  for  by  the  merchants  of  England  as  by  all  classes  in  America.  The 
pressure  of  public  sentiment,  botli  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  forced 
upon  Parliament  the  repeal  of  a  statute  so  obnoxions,  which  was  effected 
at  the  espiralion  of  one  year  from  its  enactment,  accompanied,  howe»er, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  or  bind  the  Colonies  ia 
ail  cases  whatever.  In  conformity  with  this  alleged  prerogatire,  8  bill 
was,  in  1767,  introdnced  into  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  im- 
posing duties  in  the  Colonies  Dpon  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  painters' 
colors,  and  tea,  which  passed  into  a  law,  and  once  more  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  Colonists,  in  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  non-intercoars« 
Acts.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  iu  October,  passed  resolutions, — in  which 
they  were  followed  by  other  towns, — not  to  import,  or  deal  with  thoM 
who  should  import,  tea,  glass,  paper,  or  colors,  so  long  as  the  dnties  OD 
those  articles  remained  nnrepealed.  Resolntions  were,  at  the  same  lime, 
formed  to  encourage,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  borne  manafaetores ; 
and  glass  and  Paper  were  especially  recommended  as  deserring  of  en- 
couragement. The  British  exports  to  the  Colonies  at  once  fell  off  again, 
from  £2,378,000,  in  1TG8,  to  £1,634,000.  in  1769,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  loudly  demanded.  Public  excitement  was  once  more  allayed, 
temporarily,  by  the  reluctant  withdrawal,  in  1770,  of  Bte-sixths  of  the 
daties,  leaving  but  a  nominal  tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  asserted  legislative  authority  of  Purliument.  Although 
a  horror  of  taxation  had  ever  possessed  the  Colonial  mind,  and  this  small 
impost  was  resisted  on  the  principle  that  there  could  be  no  right  to  im- 
pose taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  taxed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
it  was  more  an  infringement  of  Colonial  rights  than  many  other  AcW 
which  hod  been  submitted  lo  without  complaint  from  the  earliest  period- 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Parliament  found  it  difficult  to  onder^ 
Bland  why  a  people,  now  prosperous  and  enriched,  who  had  submitted  to 
have  their  national  industry  crippled  by  statutes  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  English  commerce,  should  refaae  their  quota  to  the  expense  Incurred 
in  their  protection,  while  their  fellow-subjects  at  home  sustained,  without 
complaint,  the  heavy  burdens  incurred  for  the  common  henelit. 

The  trade  Acts  were,  in  many  rrspccts.  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
rights  of  llie  Colonists  to  make  the  most  of  thoir  industry.  Cnlcsa  ex- 
emption were  guaranteed  by  their  charters,  a  right  t»  exati  from  them  & 
eontingent  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  empire,  of  which  thej  wtnm 
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iitegral  part,  seemed  to  rest  apon  the  same  prerogative  by  which  the 
parent  State  assamed,  in  other  cases,  to  legislate  for  its  dependencies. 
The  Legislatares  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had,  indeed,  ten  jears 
before,  enacted  a  Provincial  Stamp  Act ;  the  former  granting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty several  duties  on  vellam,  parchment,  and  Paper,  for  two  years,  to- 
wards defraying  the  charge  of  this  Government  That  of  New  York, 
passed  the  following  year,  continaed  four  years  in  operation.  Bat  the 
impost  was  now  resisted  npon  the  principle  that  the  tlolonists  were  not 
amenable  to  a  statnte  which  they  had  no  voice  in  making ;  and  npon  this 
question  of  prerogative,  the  empire  was  at  length  dismembered. 

The  Stamp  Act  probably  diminished  somewhat  the  consnmption  of 
paper,  by  restricting  the  operations  of  the  Colonial  press,  and  by  forcing 
tiie  colonist  to  resort  to  arbitration  and  other  non-Juridical  modes  of 
settling  disputes,  whereby  the  use  of  legal  instruments  chargeable  with  the 
stamp  duties  was  dispensed  with.' 

(O  Apart  from  the  qaestion  of  preroga-  £4  on  licensei  to  sell  wine  to  penona  not 

tire,  the  stamp  datiei,  which  make  a  formi-  taking  ont  Ifoenaea  to  seU  ipirite,  ete. 

dable  list,  were  calenlated  greatly  to  impede  £3  apon  thoie  who  do. 

the  ntnal  formi  of  bnaineifl,  and  the  de-  5«.  npon  gnardianships,  and  letters  of  ad- 

termined  opposition  was  but  natural.    As  ministration,  above  £20;  seamen  and  sol- 

e«r  readers  may  not  now  be  familiar  with  diers  excepted ;  the  dnty  extending  to  the 

the  details  of  this  memorable  Aet,  we  may  Continent  of  America,  its  islands,  etc.,  Ber- 

be  exeased  for  presenting  the  heads  of  it  for  mnda  and  BahUma. 

their  consideration.  10«.  npon  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Brit- 

3d.  on  all  pleas  in  courts  of  law.  ish  America. 

2sb  OB  bail -pieces  and  appearances   on  M.  upon  securities  fbr  £10. 

them.  It.  upon  securities  for  abore  £10,  and  not 

1«.  td,  on  all  pleas,  etc.,  in  Chancery.  abore  £20. 

M,  on  copies.  1«.  ^d,  upon  securities  for  abore  £20,  and 

£2  on  all  diplomas,  certificates,  etc.,  of  not  abore  £40. 

ooUeges.  ^d,  upon  warrants  of  surrey  for  100  acres. 

It.  OB  pleas,  etc.,  in  Admiralty  Courts.  U.  npon  the  same  for  more  thaa  100,  and 

tdL  on  copies.  not  exceeding  200. 

10«.  on  a  certiorari,  writ  of  error,  etc  1«.  Odt.  npon  same  for  abore  200,  and  Bot 

U.  on  fines,  common  reooreries,  and  at-  exceeding  320. 

tachments.  It.  Od.  npon  all  grants,  etc.,  of  100  acres; 

4t.  on  any  record  of  Kisi  Prins,  as  judg-  except  leases  up  to  21  years. 

Ments,  etc  2t.  upon  the  same  for  abore  100,  and  not 

It.  OB  all  process,  etc,  not  heretofore  in-  exceeding  200. 

oluded.  St.  Sd.  upon  the  same  for  above  200,  and 

£10  npon  licenses  to  practice  as  attorneys,  not  exceeding  320.    These  confined  to  the 

etc  Continent,  its  islands,  Bermuda  and  Ba- 

4d.  on  all  bills  of  lading.  hama. 

20*.  on  aU  letters  of  marque,  etc  Zt.  on  the  same  for  lands  above  100,  in  all 

lOt.  upon  all  grants  of  oflices,  except  of  other  parts  of  British  America, 

the  navy,  army,  and  of  the  peace.  4t.  on  above  100,  and  not  exceeding  200. 

6d.  on  all  Acts  of  incorporation.  6t.  on  above  200,  and  not  exceeding  320. 

SOt.  on  retailing  licenses  to  sell  spirits.  £4  upon  all  offices  not  before  mentioned, 
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On  tlie  otber  liand,  the  Impulse  giren  to  damealic  mannracturca  hy  the 
deteririnatioci  tjot  to  import  or  ose  articles  of  English  mea-handise,  wu  a 
nieanfi  of  increasing  the  prodnctiui)  of  paper  into  the  conntr;.  Mllla 
were  io  consequence  erected  in  varions  partaortliecouiitrjr,  aiid  tucreascd 
from  that  time  more  rapidly  than  Ihey  had  prerioaaly  done. 

At  the  coraroenceaieut  of  the  Revolution,  however,  there  were  bnt  three 
sroall  paper-mills  iu  Massachnsetls.  There  waa  one  in  Rhode  Island  out 
of  repair.  In  New  HatnpEbire,  there  were  as  jet  none.  The  suppij  of 
Paper  from  tbese  Diills  was  far  short  of  the  deroaud.  The  scarcity  of 
workmen  esperienced  io  the  business,  and  the  high  price  of  all  labor, 
caased  wliat  was  made  to  be  prepared  very  indiffereiilly.  The  practice 
of  saving  rags  bad  not  become  haliitual  with  the  people,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  was  employed  in  the  manufacture,  without  the  proper  citre  In 
assorting  the  qaalilies.  This  gHve  to  much  of  the  paper  made,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  blenching  process  was  yet  unknoH-o,  a  peculiarly 
dark,  and  often  mottled  hue,  by  which  the  product  of  tliat  period  is 
characterized. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  in  tbo  year  1714,  that  the  eminent  chemist, 
Scheele,  made  the  valuable  discovery  of  Chlorine,  the  remarkable  bleach- 
ing properties  of  which,  in  combinntion  with  water  or  certain  sails,  were 
afterward  through  the  researches  uf  Bertbollet  and  others,  rendered  ao 
practically  useful,  as  to  mark  an  era  in  tiie  history  of  Art,  aa  employed 
opon  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  finbatances.  This  applicatioii  of  chlo- 
rine did  not,  however,  become  immediately  available  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Paper  manufactories  in  this  country,  until  after 
tbe  beginning  of  the  present  century.' 
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Id  1776,  Watson  &  Ledyard,  who  had  a  Paper-mill  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticat,  were  able  to  snpply  paper  for  a  weekly  issae  of  eight  thou- 
sand papers  from  the  Hartford  press,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  writing-paper  used  in  that  Colony,  and  by  the  Continental  Army. 
One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Western  Massachusetts,  was  near 
the  town  of  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County.     In  1779,  about  twenty-seven 
years  after  its  settlement,  the  town  instructed  its  representatives  to  the 
General  Court,  to  use  their  "  best  endeavors,  that  any  petition  which  may 
be  preferred  from  this  town,  or  from  any  individual  of  it,  respecting  the 
erecting  a  Paper-mill  in  this  town,  be  attended  to,  and  espoused  by  you 
In  the  General  Court."    Paper  was  made  some  years  later  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Dalton,  by  Zenas  Crane  and  others.     The  county  now  main- 
tuns  about  forty  Paper-mills,  far  outnumbering  any  other  in  the  State. 
Lee,  where  the  business  began  still  later,  has  alone  above  twenty  mills, 
ud  is  the  largest  Paper-making  town  in  the  Union. 

A  Paper-mill  was,  we  believe,  built  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  during  the 
devolution.  So  scarce  was  the  supply  of  raw  material,  however,  that 
idfertisements  were  sent  to  Albany  that  rags  were  wanted  at  the  printing- 
office  and  Paper-mill  in  Bennington ;  and  the  mill  is  said  to  have  been 
ebiefly  dependent  upon  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the  Indians  for  a  supply 
of  stock. '    Paper  was  brought  from  the  mil]  through  the  forests  upon 

•ItboDgh  two  or  three  patents  had  already  was  again  given  to  the  public  in  the  paper 

been  granted  in  England  for  its  application  above  referred  to.    A  patent  was  granted  in 

ttt  that  purpose.  *  England,  in  1792,  to  a  Mr.  Campbell,  for 

A  formnla  prepared  by  an  English  mann-  bleaching  rags ;  and,  three  years  after,  John 

^Mturer,  for  making  a  bleaching  liquor  for  Bigg,  obtained  a  patent  for  bleaching  ragi 

psperpulp,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cist,  and  with  and  also  the  pulp  in  the  vata,  by  the  use  of 

•ngrtrings  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  pre-  manganese,  sea  salt,  oil  of  Titriol,  and  water 

Fuation,  and  remarks,  by  Dr.  Cooper  was  distilled  together.     Dr.  Cooper  appears  to 

poblisbed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Second  hare  used  the  gas  which  is  noxious  to  the 

Ssries  of  the  Emporium.    In  his  observa-  workmen,  in  place  of  a  solution  of  the  oxy- 

tions.  Professor  Cooper,  states,  that  about  muriate  or  chloride  of  lime,  afterward  em- 

the  year  1790,  he,  with  a  Mr.  Baker,  of  Man-  ployed,  and    hence  his    method    did   not 

•bester,  devised  a  modification  of  Berthol-  prevail. 

lefs  method  of  producing  ozymuriatte  acid,        (I)  A  commentary  on  the  altered  cirenm- 

^  tnbstitating  minium,  or  red  lead,  for  stances  of  the  present  population  of  these 

■anganeae,  and  by  a  direct  combination  of  States,  in  regard  to  elothing  and  the  Arts,  ii 

the  materials,  produced  the  acid  without  fbmished  in  a  statement  in  the  California 

tfstUUtion,  and  with  eonsiderable  saving  of  State  Register,  for  1859,  where  the  existence 

axpenie.   He  says,  he  employed  it  eontinu-  of  a  Paper-mill  in  Marin  County  is  men- 

onsly  for  three  years  previous  to  his  removal  tioned,  as  turning  out  six  tons  of  paper  per 

to  America,  in  bleaching  cotton  goods  to  the  week.    And  one  of  the  great  benefits  as- 

txtentof  from  800  to  1200  pieces  of  calico  oribed  to  it,  is  the  "clearing  out  of  the 

weekly  in  Manchester.    The  process  was  oast-oif   garments,   which  for  years  have 

not  published  in  England,  but  was  inserted  carpeted  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and 

by  Dr.  Mease,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ency-  every  city  and  town  in  the  State." 
elopedia,  without  attracting  attention,  and 
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boreeback,  snil  was  so  valued,  DotwUhstandiiig  its  poor  qD«lit;r,  tliat 
imperfecL  sheets  were  carefully  re[>iiired  with  paste,  that  none  might  b« 
lost.  Some  copies  of  the  Albany  Register,  printed  on  papet  from  the 
BenniDgtOQ  mill,  the  ucarest  to  tjinteity,  exhibit  when  beld  np  lo  the  light, 
this  reparative  pruceis  bo  dexterously  done,  as  otherwise  to  elude  ulnef 
vatioQ. 

So  scarce  indeed,  was  paper  id  New  York,  in  ItSI,  that  Uie  Journal 
of  the  Second  ScEsion  of  the  Assenibl  j  was  not  printed,  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  printer  to  procure  paper.' 

A  Paper-milt  was  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  that  Slate,  at  Troy, 
by  Messrs,  Webster,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in  1793,  which  made  from 
fire  to  ten  reams  of  paper  daily.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Munaell,  to  have  been 
the  first  in  that  part  of  the  Slate. 

In  1735,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  nolwUbstanding  the  odium 
atlAched  to  the  very  name  of  a  stamp  duty,  since  the  excitemeut  growing 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1765,  re-enacled  an  ordinance  which 
thirty  years  before,  had  pa&<ei)  the  same  body  imposing  duties  on  licensed 
Tollum,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  on 
newspapers,  and  of  one  penny  on  almanacs,  which  were  required  to  be 
slAmped.  The  law  was,  however,  repealed,  before  It  bad  become  opera- 
tive. Bui  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  duty  on  adverlisemeuts,  which 
continued  two  years  in  force. 

In  1786,  a  Society  at  Philadelphia,  offered  a  premium  for  the  best 
means  of  protecting  Paper  against  the  attacks  of  insects ;  and  another  for 
the  best  method  of  making  paper  for  the  St.  Domingo  Market,  capable 
of  resisting  the  insects  of  that  region.  Several  plans  were  offered,  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  paper  prepared  with  sizing,  mixed  with  variou* 
sharp,  bitter  or  other  ingredients  fatal  to  insect  life,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 

Ad  improvement  was  made  in  the  following  year  in  London,  by  apenoa 
of  the  name  of  Hooper,  who  rcceiv«d  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  making 
printing-paper,  particularly  adapted  to  copper-plate  printing.  It  wM 
about  the  year  1790,  that  the  practice  of  blueing  paper  in  the  rat, 
originated  in  England,  in  an  accident  it  is  said.  A  paper-maker's  wib 
chanced  to  drop  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  a  cjuanlity  of  paper- 
pulp,  and  the  article  when  finished,  being  offered  in  the  London  markat 
as  an  imjiroved  paper,  commanded  an  advance  of  four  shilliugs  ia  th* 

M]  In  tha  Ilhnrj  of  Ihc  ?<.  T.  TIl'L  8no.,  uAlror  nf  Iha  Ain«H»n  Amj.DB  Rtstiunl  n: 

tbarakrn  ISrnlio  Tuluoisiiir  iha  iBunu-erlpi  Uis  trarcitjr  of  paptr,  "liit*  ia  nlDter  qoai 

JoutBal*  of  lb*  Brillita  Huui*  at  Coannant,  Ura  il  UarrlilMim,  N.  J.,  Id  IT76.  or  ITTT 

in  Ctonvflla  lime,  wb<u«  &npla  niuflB*,  —  WtUnm'i  ^f.  f.  (uiIh  OUtn  Tima. 
b*d  b««D  parUiUj  utd  bj  ■  vuBiinaaiUai  - 
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price.  Oat  of  the  increased  profits  of  bis  sales,  her  husband  rewarded 
ber  discovery  with  a  costly  cloak. 

The  Paper  manufacture  flourished  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  particularly  the  first-named,  to  a  much  gpreater  extent  than  in 
any  other  sections  of  the  Union*  In  1787,  according  to  M.  De  Warville^ 
there  were  in  those  three  States,  sixty-three  paper-mills,  of  which  forty- 
«ight  were  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  manufactured,  annually,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paper.  Connecticut  made  in  that  year  fi^  thousand 
reams,  worth  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Maryland,  had  also  a  Paper- 
mill  at  that  time,  and  there  was  one  in  North  Carolina.  In  1792,  a  Mr. 
Beach,  of  Danbu/ry,  in  Connecticut,  made  samples  of  paper  from  the  Asbes- 
tos, of  which  fossil,  a  Jesuit  in  Europe,  named  Eircher,  had,  in  1646, 
produced  paper  and  other  articles,  indestructible  by  fire. 

De  Warville,  mentions  a  Paper-mill  on  the  Brandywine,  a  mile  firom 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Myers  Fisher,  in 
which  the  process  for  grinding  the  rags,  was  much  more  simple  than  the 
French,  and  the  specimens  of  their  paper  which  he  had  seen  both  for 
writing  and  printing,  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  France. 

The  Paper-mills  had  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  number,  in  New 
England,  and  four  years  later,  the  Paper  made  in  Massachusetts,  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  was  then  a 
yearly  increasing  production  in  the  State,  which  in  another  four  years, 
numbered  twenty  Paper-mills,  where  at  the  Revolution,  there  were  but 
three.  Six  of  these  were  on  the  Neponset,  and  seven  on  the  Charles' 
River.  There  was  a  very  large  one  at  Worcester,  and  at  Sutton,  in  the 
same  county,  was  another  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Burbank,  situated  on 
Mill  Brook.     There  was  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Andover. 

The  Paper-mills  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  had  usiially  two  vats 
each,  and  employed  ten  men,  and  as  many  boys  and  girls ;  and  their 
annual  product  was  about  seventy  thousand  reams  of  writing,  printing, 
and  wrapping  paper.  A  mill  with  two  vats,  required  a  capital  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  was  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  reams  annually,  of  different  descriptions  of  paper.  The  price 
of  printing-paper,  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  ream. 
Some  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  greater  capacity,  and  had  three 
or  four  vats  each. 

Among  the  first  Paper-mills  built  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  was  one 
at  Salem,  in  North  Carolina,  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  settled 
ifa  1766,  by  a  company  of  Moravians,  most  of  whom  were  trades-people. 
The  manufacture  was,  after  the  War,  encouraged  by  a  loan  from  the 
State.     In  South  Carolina^  some  time  after,  an  association  for  the  aid 
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and  iDBtruction  of  emigrants  recommended  the  establishment  of  Paper- 
mills,  as  a  branch  of  industry  likely  to  be  remunerative. 

In  1789,  Congress,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania^  laid  a 
duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  Paper,  pasteboard,  and  blank-booki 
imported.  Mr.  Clymer  stated,  that  the  Paper-mills  of  Pennsylvania  then 
produced,  annually,  seven ty-thonsand  reams  of  various  kinds  of  Paper, 
which  was  sold  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported,  and  that  there  were 
already  fifty-three  mills  within  the  range  of  the  Philadelphia  market. 

The  compiler  of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana,  published  in  London,  in 
1789,  states  that  the  people  of  North  America  manufactured  their  own  paper 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  Report  of  Secretary 
Hamilton,  in  the  following  year,  represents  it  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
manufacture  which  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  "  moat 
adequate  to  national  supply."  Yet  Citizen  De  Warville,  a  few  years  pre- 
vious, believed  that,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  labor  and 
of  rags,  the  Americans  could  not,  for  many  years  to  come,  furnish  sufficient 
paper  for  the  prodigious  consumption  caused  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  the  freedom  of  their  press. 

2.  Paper-hanqinqs. — The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  business  in  which,  according  to  Hamilton's  Report^ 
respectable  progress  had  also  been  made. 

The  use  of  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  costly  and 
elaborate  arras  and  tapestries  of  former  times,  was  introduced  into  France 
and  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, — about  the  same  time  with 
that  of  leather-hangings,  which  it  soon  almost  entirely  displaced.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  in  England,  in  1748 ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Potter,  at  Manchester,  became  cele- 
brated, makihg  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  rolls  in  a  single  day.  The 
cylindrical  machine  was  first  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  long  sheets 
for  Paper-hangings.  But  it  was  not  until  after  this,  that  the  article  began 
to  be  geneirally  used  in  America.  The  first  advertisement  of  Paper- 
hangings  for  sale  in  this  country  appeared  about  the  year  1737.' 

(1)  In  the  first  settlement  of  the  Continent  couragcd  the  use  of  paint,  as  a  nseleas  lax* 

the  people  were  generally  compelled  to  forego  nry.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Cbarles- 

the  ornamental,  and  content  themselves  with  town,  was  called  to  aceoant,  it  is  siud,  in 

the  essentials  of  domestic  comfort.     Their  1639,  for  having  paint  aboat  bis  dwelling, 

dwellings,  mostly  of  woodywereusaallj  guilt*  but  was  discharged  upon  hU  showing  that 

less  of  paint  throughout,  which  was  not  felt,  it  was  done  before  his  time,  and  was  disap- 

however,  to  be  a  great  deprivation,  when  a  proved  of  by  him.  The  first  ohuroh  ereotedjn 

well-scoured  and  sanded  floor  was  the  pride  of  Boston  was  never  painted  within  or  without 

respectable  housewives.    The  early  rulers  of  while  it  stood.     Indeed,  a  list  of  mechanics 

Massachusetts,  indeed,  appear  to  have  dii-  made  oat  by  the  General  Court  of  Ma«s«« 
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The  Swedish  Traveler,  Professor  Kalm,  remarks  of  New  York,  which 
krisited  in  1T48 : — **  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  within,  and 
I  did  not  anj  where  see  hangings,  with  which  the  people  in  this  conntrj 
Mem,  in  general,  to  be  little  acquainted.  The  walls  are  quite  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  drawings  and  pictures,  in  small  frames.  On  each  side 
of  the  chimneys  thej  nsnallj  have  a  sort  of  alcove,  and  the  wall  under  the 
whidow  is  wainscoted,  with  benches  near  the  window.  The  alcoves,  as 
veil  as  all  of  the  wood- work,  are  painted  with  a  blueish-graj  color." 

Hangings  of  rich  cloth,  however,  imported  from  Holland  or  from  India, 
wne,  from  an  early  period,  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the  wall  of  a  wealthy 
BHidiant,  in  the  principal  cities.  Paper-hangings,  along  with  carpets, 
hegia  to  come  into  use  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  were 
idiertised  for  sale,  in  New  York,  by  Garret  Noel,  the  bookseller,  and  by 
J.  Desbrosses,  in  great  variety  of  patterns  for  walls  and  for  window  cur- 
tibis,  in  1760.  They  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  also  in  the  conn- 
tiy,  within  a  year  or  two  of  that  time. 

Paper-hangings  of  domestic  manufacture  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
Ksted,  in  1765,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
iostitated  in  New  York,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts, 
which  were  highly  approved  and,  when  offered  for  sale,  were  rapidly  bouglit 
np.  Additional  samples  of  several  varieties  of  the  same  manufacture  were 
produced  before  the  same  Society,  in  1*766,  approved  and  recommended.i 
From  this  time  forward,  the  use  of  wall  Paper  increased  throughout  the 
country  with  great  rapidity.  The  importations  of  the  article  were  very 
large  from  England,  and,  after  the  War,  from  France  :  so  much  so,  that, 
in  1787,  the  French  Government  removed  the  export  duty  upon  Paper-^ 
hangings,  on  account  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  there  were  several  manufactories  of  the  arti- 
cle m  Boston,  and  others  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  increased  in  the  same  rapid 
ratio,  and  when  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  his  report,  was 
among  the  well-established  branches  of  home  production.  Three  years 
after,  the  manufactories  of  stained  Paper,  in  Boston,  were  sufficient,  not 

okvttta,  in  1670,  does  not  contain  the  name  Jnst  previous  to  the  War,  pninted  one  of  hi^ 

«fap«Untcr.    In  1705,  the  Ooat-of-arms  of  rooms.     Tbo  report  soon   spreMd.     Seveml 

Qaen  Anne,  in  the  Coort-Hoose,  at  Salem,  aequaintances  of  the  man  baring  met  on  a 

XafMehmetts,  was  ordered  to  receire  **  m  wharf,  one  of  them  announced  the  event  in 

colored  eoTcring,"  which  was  the  first  men-  these  terms  : — "  Woll,  Archer  has  set  a  fine 

tiea  of  the  art  in  that  quarter.     Painters'  example :  he  has  laid  one  of  his  rooms  in 

eolen  were  for  sale  in  Boston,  in  1714.  But  oil.*'    The  u?e  of  paint  increased  rapidly 

paint  was  not  generally  used  before  the  after  the  War. 

Rerolntion.    An  anecdote  is  related  of  a        (1)  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  vol.  viii. 

Ihrlring  eooper  who,  to  ezoel  his  neighbors^  p.  55,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  62. 

u 
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only  to  supply  the  State,  but  furnished  considerable  qoautities  to  other 
States.*  Boston  produced,  annually,  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of 
Paper-hangings.  At  that  time  there  were  also  two  or  three  manufacto- 
ries in  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  for  making  cards,  at  one  of  which  large 
quantities  were  made.  Pasteboard,  fullers'  paper,  sheathing,  wrapping, 
cartridge-paper,  cardboard,  and  all  other  descriptions,  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

A  number  of  patents  were  taken  out,  within  a  few  years  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inventions  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, and  the  use  of  new  processes  and  materials  in  this  branch  of 
manufacture,  by  John  Games,  of  Delaware,  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  J.  Condict  and  Charles  Einsey, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  S.  Greene,  of  Connecticut. 

Although,  for  the  manufacture  of  white  Paper,  none  but  white  rags 
were  used  in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  the  product,  as  will  be  evident 
upon  the  inspection  of  books  or  newspapers  printed  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  coarse,  dark-colored,  and  unsightly,  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  most  refuse  materials  by  modern  contrivances.  The  trituration 
of  the  rags  for  the  pulp  was  performed  by  beating  them  in  stone  or  iron 
mortars,  by  the  aid  of  a  trip-hammer ;  there  was  no  means  of  discharging 
the  coloring  matter,  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  Paper  was  sent  to  market  unbleached  and  uncalendered.  By  the  old 
process  of  manufacture,  several  days  were  required  to  produce  a  sample 
of  dry,  finished  Paper.  At  tlie  present  time,  by  the  aid  of  cutting  and 
comminuting  machinery,  the  pulp  is  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  in  a 
few  hours,  having  been  thoroughly  bleached  during  the  preparation ;  and 
tho  whole  of  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufaclure,  until  the  finished 
article  is  ready  for  use,  is  accomplished  in  as  many  minutes.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  slow  and  expensive  nature  of  the  early  manufacture 
of  Paper,  as  well  as  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  chemical  aids  in 
bleaching,  of  the  Fourdrinier  and  other  machines  in  moulding  and  finish- 
ing, from  the  following  comparison  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
methods : — 

*'  Formerly  the  process  was  slow  and  laborious.  Each  sheet  was  made  sepa- 
rately, and  four  and  a  half  reams  of  newspaper,  of  the  sizn  of  twenty  by  thirty 
inches,  was  technically  termed  *a  day's  work,'  and  required  the  constant 
labor  of  three  men,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  two  more.  These  four 
and  a  half  reams  contained  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  sheets, 
which,  if  placed  close  together  in  a  line,  would  measure  five  thousand  four 
liundred  feet, — a  little  more  than  one  mile. 

(1)  Mass.  Hiet.  CoU.  iii.  276-277. 
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**  Bj  the  introduction  of  macliinery,  this  part  of  the  process  of  Paper-making 
kitf  been  entirely  changed.  The  Paper  is  now  ran  olTin  one  continnons  sheet, 
and,  on  oar  best  machines,  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  feet  per  minute.  Some  of 
the  machines  in  use  being  of  the  width  of  eighty-four  inches,  the  attention  of 
two  men  and  four  girls  is  required  to  form  paper  of  the  size  before  mentioned, 
twenty  by  thirty  inches.  Such  a  machine,  working  the  same  amount  of  tiiue 
as  the  old-fashioned  variety  (twelve  hours),  will  make  thirty-two  thousauil, 
four  hundred  feet  of  Paper  eighty  inches  wide. 

"  Bat  this  is  not  all.  When  the  the  three  men  with  their  assistants,  under 
the  old  plan,  had  finished  their  day's  work,  and  made  their  one  mile  of  paper, 
it  was  wet,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dry  it  upon  poles.  If  the  weather 
proved  favorable,  this  might  be  done,  taken  down,  and  finished  in  Jive  dayt — 
ten  times  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  making  it.  NoWj  when  the  two 
men  and  four  girls  have,  in  twelve  hours,  made  their  twenty-four  miles  of 
paper,  it  is  dry,  and  when  cut  into  sheets,  is  ready  for  the  printer ;  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  weather,  be  it  rain  or  shine. 

"  Thus  it  is  evident  that  formerly  it  took  ten  times  as  long  to  prepare  the 
Paper  for  market,  after  it  was  moulded  into  sheets,  as  is  now  required  to  con- 
vert it  from  the  pulp — and  that  the  labor  of  five  persons  in  one  day  produced 
for  the  market  only  one  twenty-fourth  part  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machines."^ 

Orcr  two  thousand  engines  are  now  employed  in  producing  Paper  upon 
a  scale  and  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

3.  TrPE-FouxDEBiES. — The  earliest  of  all  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  wooden  blocks,  engraved  with  letters  in  imitation  of  the  clii- 
rography  of  the  scribes,  who  constituted  a  numerous  and  skillful  pro- 
fession throughout  Europe  and  the  East  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. The  impressions  from  these  plates  bore  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
the  written  copies,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distingnished  from  them. 
Tjpes  of  a  moveable  kind,  dexterously  cut  upon  the  same  material,  after 
a  time  began  to  be  used,  and  were  followed  by  metallic  types,  with  faces 
cut  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  wooden  ones.  The  first  book  printed  from 
cat  metal  types  was  the  Bible,  on  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves.  It 
was  the  Ynlgate  edition,  printed  on  vellum,  between  1450  and  1455. 
The  magical  rapidity  with  which  Faust — who  became  soon  after  the  owner 
of  the  types,  and  kept  the  secret  by  which  they  were  produced — multi- 
plied copies  of  the  Bible  with  exact  uniformity,  and  sold  them  for  sixty, 
and  then  for  thirty  crowns,  while  the  scribes  charged  five  hundred,  gave 
rise  to  the  traditional  association  in  the  vulgar  mind  between  'Hhe  Devil  and 
Dr.  Faustus."  But  if  the  effect  of  moveable  types  seemed  thus  magical, 
the  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  casting  types  in  metal,  which 

(1)  Transactions  of  Am.  InsUtate,  1849,  p.  412. 
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was  the  next  step  iu  the  impro?ement  in  printing,  must  be  deemed  still 
more  extraordinarj.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Schoeffer, 
the  partner  of  Faustns,  after  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  Guttenbarg. 
He  engraved  matrices  in  copper,  from  which  he  cast  the  solid  types,  and 
preserved  the  improvement  nntil  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  in  1462,  dispersed 
the  knowledge  of  the  valuable  art  throughout  Europe.  He  afterward 
employed  steel  punches  for  the  purpose.  The  next  great  improvement 
was  that  of  casting  whole  pages  in  metal,  a  return  in  form  to  the  original 
method.  This  stereotyping  process  was  invented  by  John  Mailer,  at 
Leyden,  in  1690. 

The  principal  part  of  the  types  used  in  this  country  before  the  Revoln- 
tion  was  imported  from  England.  There  were  several  Type-fonnderies,  on  a 
small  scale,  established  in  the  Colonies,  however,  during  that  time.  The 
earliest  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  that  already  mentioned,  established 
by  Christopher  Sower,  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year 
1740.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  which 
he  completed  in  1743,  and  other  valuable  books,  for  the  use  of  the  many 
German  people  who  had  already  settled  in  the  Province.  At  this  foun- 
dery  he  cast  a  number  of  fonts  of  type,  in  German  and  English  character, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  others,  and  after  his  death,  the  business  was 
extended  by  his  son,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.  The  latter  conducted  the 
largest  book-making  establishment  in  the  country  for  many  years.  He 
made  his  own  types  and  printing-ink,  and  gave  employment  to  a  paper- 
mill  and  several  binderies.  The  business  afterward  descended  lo  the 
Messrs.  Biuney  &  Ronaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  cast  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
introduced  a  very  important  improvement,  that  of  the  type-mould.  In 
the  hands  of  their  successors  the  business  is  still  conducted  on  a  vast 
scale. 

About  the  years  1763-66,  an  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Mohawk  language, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Barclay,  and  Ogilvie,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  because  there 
was  not  at  the  time  ''  a  Letter-maker's  founding  House"  in  the  Colonies. 
Nine  sheets,  or  seventy-four  pages,  were  completed  by  Wm.  Weyman,  the 
printer,  who,  in  1768,  died  bankrupt.  Two  or  three  years  after,  it  was 
completed  by  Hugh  Gaine,  another  conspicuous  printer  in  that  city,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  copies  were  printed.* 

In  1768,  a  Type-foundery  was  commenced  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Michel- 
son,  from  Scotland,  who  produced  types  which  were  said  to  be  equal  to 

(1)  DocumenUrj  Hist.  N.  York,  vol.  iii.  p.  1162. 
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mj  imported  from  Great  Britain.    Bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  soc- 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  business. 

In  the  following  year,  Abel  Bnell,  of  Killingsworth,  in  Connecticut,  a 
gold  and  silver  smith,  and  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
bpidaiy  work  and  in  map  engraving,  and*  had  recently  been  pardoned  for 
eooQterfeiting  a  Colony  note,  petitioned  the  Council  to  aid  him  in  construct- 
ing a  foondery  for  casting  printing  type,  by  a  new  process  which  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered.  His  application  was  granted,  and  he  afterward 
erected,  at  New  Haven,  a  Type-foundry,  in  the  Sandemanian  Meeting 
Hoo^,  in  Oregson  street,  where  he  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  in  the 
hnsiness.  He  received  encouragement  in  the  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  experienced,  during  the  early  stage  of  the  War,  in  procuring 
types  for  printing,  except  occasionally  at  much  risk,  from  France.  The 
enterprise  appears  not  to  have  survived  the  protracted  contest.  After  the 
war  Buell  was  employed  by  the  State  in  coining  copper  money,  for  which, 
he  constructed  all  the  necessary  apparatus  in  such  perfection  as  to  be  able 
to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  coins  per  minute.  He  subsequently 
went  to  England,  where  his  advice  was  sought  in  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges.  His  ostensible  reason  for  going  to  England  was  to  procure  a 
supply  of  copper,  but  really,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
proved cloth-making  machinery,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 
He  died  in  the  almshouse,  at  New  Haven,  about  1825.* 

In  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  brought  with  him,  from  Europe,  the  materials 
for  a  complete  Type-founding  establishment,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
France.  He  erected  a  house  near  the  site  of  his  first  landing,  and  in  a 
portion  of  it,  fitted  up  his  Type-foundery,  and  a  valuable  printing  apparatus, 
procured  in  London,  and  employed  a  portion  of  his  advanced  years  in 
the  occupation  of  his  early  life.  The  type-making  branch  was  particularly 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Bache,  whose  future  career 
as  a  printer  he  spared  no  opportunity  of  advancing.  Bache,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the  Aurora  newspaper,  made,  however,  little 
nse  of  the  founding  apparatus. 

Soon  after  the  War,  John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinburg, 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  a  relative,  the  materials  for  a  Type-man- 
nfactory.  He  not  long  after  arrived  in  person,  and  established  the  first 
permanent  Type-foundery  in  the  country.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  was  republished  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  in  eighteen  volumes,  quarto,  the  first 
volume  of  which  consisting  of  one  thousand  impressions,  was  published 

(1)  Borber'i  Hist.  Coll.  of  ConnectiouL 
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in  1790.  Baine  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  geventj-seveo,  and  the  con- 
cern, we  believe,  was  closed. 

About  two  years  after,  David  Bruce  came  from  Edinbnrg  to  New  York, 
and  established  the  Type-founding  business  in  that  city.  The  firm, 
D.  &  G.  Bruce,  In  1813,  commenced  the  first  stereotype  foundery  in  the 
United  States.  G.  Bruce  was  the  inventor  of  the  type  called  secretary 
or  ronde,  and  the  family  were  the  originators  of  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  these  branches.  The  same  ship  which  brought  D.  Bruce  to 
America,  came  from  Leith,  in  Scotland,  the  following  year,  with  Richard 
Bonaldson,  Adam  Ramage,  the  inventor  of  the  press  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  now  aged  Grant  Thorbum,  of  New  York.  Ron- 
aldsou,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Binney,  revived  the  type-making  business 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  that  branch.  They 
introduced  some  important  improvements,  particularly  the  American 
type-mould,  and  conducted  the  business  with  enterprise. 

4.  Printinq  Presses. — The  earliest  form  of  the  Printing-press,  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  wine-press,  in  familiar  use  in 
ihe  parent  country  of  the  art,  and  to  have  been  ill-adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing.  The  only  valuable  modification  it  received  until  long 
after  Printing  was  introduced  into  America,  was  given  it  in  1620,  by 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  joiner  of  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  a  printer,  who  made 
several  improvements,  which  were  adopted  in  Holland  and  soon  after  in 
England.  Some  additional  changes  were  made  upon  Blaew's  models  by 
Baskerville,  the  ingenious  type-founder  and  printer  of  Birmingham,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century, — and  presses  of  that  kind,  imported  from 
England,  chiefly,  supplied  American  printers  previons  to  the  Revolution. 

The  Rolling-press  for  Copper-plate  Printing,  introduced  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  from  Antwerp,  by  one  Speed,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Amisson,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Printing 
House,  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  made  some  further  improvements  in  print- 
ing machinery,  late  in  the  same  century,  and  published  a  treatise  descrip- 
tive of  a  new  press,  and  its  mode  of  construction. 

Still  later,  the  ingenious  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  of  England,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  process  of  stereotyping,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  that  art,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  completed 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  the  powerful  Stereotype  Printing-press, 
which  bears  his  name.  The  Stanhope  Press,  more  automatic  than  any 
before  constructed,  and  capable  of  nearly  a  hundred-fold,  the  power  with 
the  same  labor  as  the  common  press,  was  constructed  on  more  scientific 
principles  than  any  previously  in  use,  and  a  portion  of  its  mechanism,  was 
applied  to  the  ordinary  press. 
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Bat  these  presses,  and  the  cylindrical  ones  of  Nicholson,  of  London, 
patented  in  1790,  were  not  introduced  into  this  country  daring  the  period 
now  under  reyiew.  The  old  wooden  presses  used  before  the  Revolution, 
were  worked  by  hand,  and  the  ink  was  also  applied  by  a  manual  process 
called  beaiing,  by  means  of  leathern  balls,  which  gave  place  to  the  roller 
only  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

About  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Benjamin  Dearbome,  who  in  1776, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  established  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  1756,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  with  whom  he  had  learned  the  printing 
business, — and  at  this  time  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States, — invented 
a  wheel  press,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  used  for  a  time  at  Newbury- 
port  It  impressed  the  whole  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  pull  of  the  lever. 
'*  The  platten  turned  with  the  tympan,  having  a  counterpoise  to  balance 
Hy  and  the  power  of  the  lever  had  the  additional  force  of  a  wheel  and 
axle."  As  in  the  old  hand-presses,  two  persons  could  work  upon  it  at 
the  same  time.  Dearbome,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Dearbome  patent  steel- 
yards and  balances,  still  in  considerable  repute  with  many,  some  time' 
previoas  to  1810,  devised  another  press,  on  an  entirely  new  plan  with 
greater  simplicity  of  contrivance  than  any  then  in  use,  and  designed  to 
seenre  greater  power  and  dispatch  in  printing.  This  ingenious  mecha- 
nician, we  believe,  was  the  only  one  who  attempted  any  innovation  in  the 
Printing-press,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place. 

A  modification  of  the  cylinder-press  of  Nicholson,  which  was  patented 
by  Dr.  Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  in  1796;  the  patent  circular  press  of 
Sawin,  the  inventions  of  Adams,  Ramage,  Dow,  and  others,  and  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Hoe,  belong  to  a  ater  period,  and  will  receive 
in  another  place  such  notice  as  their  merits  shall  seem  to  demand. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

BRICKS,   AND  THE  MANUFACTURES  01*  OLAT. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  an  improved  social  condition  in  any 
commnnitj  is  an  increased  attention  to  the  convenience,  elegance,  and 
permanence  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  Hence,  Mr.  Hallam  has 
justly  observed,  that  "  No  chapter  in  the  history  of  national  manners 
would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly  executed,  the  progress  of  social  life,  as 
that  dedicated  to  domestic  architecture. " 

From  the  extremely  rude  cabin,  first  constructed  by  the  emigrant  of 
round  or  roughly  hewn  or  squared  logs  or  planks,  riven  from  the  trees 
upon  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  to  let  in  the  sunlight  npon  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  rising  village,  the  change  to  houses  constructed  with  a  yievr 
to  elegance  and  the  highest  amount  of  domestic  comfort,  in  a  new  country, 
is  usually  a  slow  one.  The  first  habitations  of  our  forefathers,  aspired  to 
little  superiority  over  the  primitive  wigwam  of  the  native,  and,  in  many 
instances,  were  constructed,  temporarily,  in  imitation  of  the  aboriginal 
bark  hut  of  the  savage.  The  tenement  of  the  Colonist  was  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  a  less  comfortable  one,  by  far,  than  that  of  his  Indian 
neighbor,  with  its  closely  wattled  and  thatched  roof  and  walls,  its  plenti- 
ful hangings  of  mats,  constructed  of  flags  or  reeds  stitched  with  Indian 
hemp,  and  its  stock  of  warm  furs  and  skins,  which  effectually  repelled  the 
most  inclement  cold.' 

(1)  Whether  we  regard  it  as  a  primordial  arts.  Some  tribes,  particularly  the  Pern- 
art,  transferred  at  some  remote  time  from  vians  and  Mexicans,  were  accustomed,  be- 
the  eastern  to  the  western  Continent,  by  the  fore  the  Spanish  conquest,  to  manufacture 
race  which  first  peopled  these  shores,  or  bricks,  like  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians, 
as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  of  clay  and  stubble,  which  they  dried  in  the 
human  mind,  under  similar  circumstances,  sun,  and  cemented  by  a  kind  of  mortar, 
works  out  the  same  ends  by  similar  devices,  made  sometimes  of  tampered  clay  and  lime, 
the  fact  is  alike  interesting,  that,  as  the  use  and  sometimes  by  means  of  asphaltum. 
of  clay  in  the  different  fictile  manufactures  These  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks  are  ezten- 
belongs  to  the  infancy  of  all  nations,  so  siyely  made  by  some  of  the  modern  tribes 
among  the  American  red  races,  it  was  one  of  New  Mexico,  California,  and  other 
of  the  most  general  and  perfect  of  aboriginal  parts. 

(216) 
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The  dwelling  of  the  Earopean  settler  for  mauy  years  was  bat 

**  A  rude  habitation, 
Solid,  sabstantial,  of  timber  roagh-liewxi  from  the  fin  of  the  forest. 
Wooden-barred  waa  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  Qovered  with  rashes, 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window  panes  were  of  paper. 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  excluded." 

From  a  dwelling  of  this  description,  with  its  wooden  chimney  and  floor 
of  clay,  with  one  or  two  apartments  only  scantily  supplied  with  furniture, 
wherein  the  housewife  plied  her  domestic  employments  by  the  light  of  a 
blazing  log-fire,  or  a  light- wood  candle, 

Urit  odoratam  noctuma  in  lumtna  cedrum, 

the  transition  to  the  neat  and  capacious  frame  house,  or  one  of  brick  and 
stone,  is  only  accomplished  by  years  of  toil  and  patience.  The  substitu- 
tion, for  those  materials,  of  bricks  or  hewn  stone,  slates,  tiles,  sawed  and 
planed  boards,  sash  and  glazed  windows,  plastered  and  painted  or  papered 
walls,  with  corresponding  improvements  in  the  interior  decoration  and 
appointments,  involves  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  industry,  and 
the  appropriation  of  many  valuable  materials  by  processes  of  art  from 
the  great  store-house  of  nature. 

The  enterprise  which,  in  point  of  comfort  and  appearance,  most  speedily 
modified  the  primitive  architecture  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  saw-mill ;  which  not  only  supplied  materials  in  an  improved  form, 
bat  also  furnished  valuable  articles  of  export  for  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  Colonies.  But  until  a  people  begin  to  build  for  the  future,  to  con- 
struct for  other  generations  than  their  own,  architecture  can  hardly  be 
laid  to  have  an  existence.  The  more  enduring  forms  of  Brick  prompt 
the  inquiry — 

«*  What  the  temple  we  would  build 
Now  the  massive  kiln  is  risen  V* 

The  first  Brick-kiln  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  New  England,  was 
erected  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1629,  the  year  following  that  in  which 
piret  Brick-  Francis  Webb  was  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Governor 
SgiMdAn  ®°  account  of  his  saw-mill,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 
i6».  (I  j^  jg  thought,"  writes  the  minister  of  Salem,  about  July  of  that 

year,  "here  is  good  clay  to  make  Bricke,  and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as 
need  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are  setting  a  brick-kill  on  worke  to  make 
Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  building  of  our  houses."  He  adds,  also,  "  For 
stone,  here  is  plentie  of  slates  at  the  isle  of  slates,  in  Massathulets  Bay, 
and  Lime-stone,  Free-stone,  and  smooth  stone  and  Iron-stone,  and  mar- 
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ble  Btone,  also  in  sach  store,  that  we  have  great  Rockes  of  it,  and  a  har- 
bor  hard  by      Our  plantation  is  from  thence  called  Marble  Harbor.'" 

The  existence  of  limestone  and  marble  thus  appears  to  have  been  early 
discovered.  In  the  structural  economy  of  the  globe  and  of  all  its  organized 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  article 
more  indispensable  or  more  abundantly  met  with  than  lime  and  its  com- 
pounds. Oldmixon,  writing  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "  Monntjoy  is  a  Ma* 
nor  that  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pen,  and  here  the  first  Lime- 
stone was  dug  that  ever  was  found  in  America."*  That  a  mineral  so 
important  for  building  purposes,  as  a  flux  for  iron,  and  other  uses,  so  uni- 
versally distributed  in  its  various  forms,  should  so  long  remain  undiscov- 
ered, seems  scarcely  credible.  The  discovery  of  compact  limestone 
referred  to  took  place  not  long  previous  to  1681 ;  but  this  was  evidently 
not  the  first  found  in  America.  Captain  Smith,  in  1614,  inferred  its 
existence  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cliffs  of  New  England  to  the  coasts 
of  Dover.  Morton,  who  lived  in  the  country  from  1622  to  1632,  speaks 
of  marble  "useful  for  sumpteous  pallaces,"  slate,  and  other  materials; 
and  says  chalk  was  shown  him  by  an  Indian,  and  that  limestone  existed 
to  his  knowledge.  Yirginia,  about  that  time,  was  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  its  source  is  not  mentioned.  Thomas  Graves,  Wbo 
settled  at  Charlestown,  in  1629,  was  instructed  to  find  limestone,  and 
that  and  other  minerals  were  probably  found  by  his  agency.  Yet  John- 
son relates,  that  the  fort  on  Castle  Island  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1644,  be- 
cause *'  the  country  afforded  no  lime  but  what  was  burnt  of  oyster  shells," 
at  the  time  it  was  constructed.  And  Jocelyn,  also,  in  1663,  alludes  to 
the  absence  of  stones  that  would  "  run  to  lime,  of  which  they  have  great 
want."  The  earliest  mention  of  its  manufacture  that  we  have  seen,  was 
in  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  January,  1662,  a  Mr.  Hacklet,  of  Providence, 
applied  to  the  town  for  liberty  to  burn  lime,  and  to  take  stone  and  wood 
from  the  commons  for  that  purpose,  which  was  granted  him  for  a  limited 
time.  In  October,  1665,  the  town  ordered  that  **  those  lime  rocks  about 
Hacklet's  lime-kiln  shall  perpetually  be  common,  and  that  no  land  shall 
be  laid  out  on  the  north-east  of  said  kiln,  within  six  poles,  or  upon  the 
other  sides  or  parts  of  said  kiln  within  sixty  poles,  this  said  kiln 
being  at  or  near  a  place  called  ScoakeqiianoisetU^^  The  lime  rocks  at 
that  place  became,  at  a  later  period,  a  source  of  large  quantities  of  lime 
for  exportation.  Limestone  is  not  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  as  late  as  1724,  shell  lime,  which  was  the  principal  de- 
pendence in  all  the  Colonies,  was  in  common  use,  and  the  authorities 

(1)  Iligginson's  Xew  England's   Planta-        (2)  Brit  Emp.in  Amer.    Ed.  1741,  i.  303. 
tSoo,  1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vi.  118.  (3)  Annals  of  Providence. 
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then  ordered  that  "  Mascles  shall  not  be  nsed  for  making  lime  or  any- 
thing  else,  except  for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish." 

Id  1719,  Edward  Scall  advertised,  in  Bradford's  American  Mercary, 
"rerj  good  lime  to  be  sold  hj  him,  next  the  Franklin  Taycrn,  in 
Front  street,  Philadelphia,  at  Ibd.  per  bushel,  and  he  will  deliver  it  to 
aoj  person  at  Sajpm,  Newcastle,  Burlington,  or  Bristol,  at  2s.  per  bushel, 
or  20d.  if  in  qaantitj.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent  native  building  materials, 
u  marble  and  other  stones,  and  of  lime,  which  could  have  been  made  bj 
the  calcination  of  the  marble,  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  for  a 
loDg  time  chiefly  built  of  wood,  even  to  the  chimneys.  These,  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  in  English  cottages  of  that  day,  were  made  of 
logs,  or  sticks  of  wood,  placed  one  above  another,  at  right  angles  and 
plastered  with  clay,  or  mortar.  The  roofs  were  usually  thatched  with 
reeds,  or  flags,  obtained  from  spots  of  ground  reserved  in  some  places  for 
that  use,  above  low-water  mark.  Great  exposure  to  fire  "was  the  result 
of  this  style  of  building,  although  the  chimneys  and  roofs  were  subject  to 
frequent  inspection  by  officers  detailed  for  that  duty.  Jamestown,  in  Yir- 
giaia  including  the  fort,  storehouse,  and  all  their  contents  was  burned  in 
thelJrst  year  of  the  settlement  from  that  cause,  as  was  also  the  first  build- 
ing and  common  store-house  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  within 
a  month  after  it  was  built  The  first  fire  in  Boston,  occurred  on  the  16th 
March,  1631,  from  the  imperfect  claying  of  one  of  those  wooden  or  catted 
chimneys,  whence  fire  communicated  with  the  thatch,  and  destroyed  two 
dwellings.  Governor  Dudley,  in  consequence,  prohibited  wooden  chim- 
neys and  thatched  roofs.  A  few  years  later,  they  were  also  forbidden  in 
the  Dutch  Colony,  at  Manhattan,  where  in  1635,  Fort  Amsterdam,  which 
had  been  two  years  in  building — at  much  expense— was,  almost  as  soon  as 
completed,  destroyed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the  lodgment  of  a  spark 
from  a  gun  in  the  reeds  with  which  it  was  covered.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions,  those  inflammable  materials  continued  long  in  use,  espe« 
cially  in  the  infant  settlements.  So  prevalent  had  this  custom  been  down 
to  a  late  period,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States,  in  1789,  deemed  it  worthy  of  record  in  his  diary,  on  several  occa- 
sions, after  leaving  New  York,  that  no  dwelling  houses  were  seen  in  the 
villages  and  small  towns  through  which  he  passed  without  stone  or  brick 
chimneys.  Those  in  Connecticut,  had  generally  **  two  flush  stories,  with 
a  very  good  show  of  sash  and  glass  windows." 

Stone  and  bricks — of  which  last  ten  thousand  were  sent  from  London 
to  Massachusetts  in  1629,  were  first  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
places, which  were  usually  of  the  most  ample  dimensions. 

The  first  house  of  Brick  erected  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  Massachu- 
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setts,  was  bailt,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Coddington,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Rhode 
Island,  prcvioQS  to  his  removal  to  that  plantation  in  1638.  In 
house  ia  1643,  a  brick  watch  hoase  was  built  on  Fort  Hill,  in  the  town 
ymou  .  ^^  Plymouth,  which  Dr.  Thacher  says,  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
bricks,  by  which  he  probably  meant  in  that  town.  The  bricks  were  fur- 
nished by  a  Mr.  Grimes,  ut  lis.  per  thousand.'  Lime| Brick,  and  Tile- 
making  are  mentioned  by  Johnson,  among  the  trades  that  were  pursued 
as  independent  callings  in  New  England,  about  the  year  1647.  Brick- 
making  was  then  carried  on  at  My  stick,  or  Medford,  whence  the  product 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

The  first  Bricks  made  in  the  Anglican  Colonies,  however,  were  made  in 
Yirginia,  as  early  as  1612,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates.  In  the  "  New  Life  of  Virginia,"  of  that  date,  when  the 
in  America,  Colouy  consisted  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  said  after 
the  removal  of  the  people  to  a  healthier  place,  four  score  miles 
up  the  river  from  Jamestown,  "the  spademen  fell  to  digging,  the  brick- 
men  burnt  their  bricks,  the  company  cut  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell 
to  squaring,  the  sawyers  to  sawing,  the  soldiers  to  fortifying,  and  every 
man  to  somewhat.  And  to  answer  the  first  objection  for  wholesome 
lodging  here,  they  have  built  competent  and  decent  houses,  the  first  story 
all  of  bricks  that  every  man  may  have  his  lodging  and  dwelling  place  apart 
by  himselfe."  In  1649,  the  Colony  had  lime,  it  was  said,  and  "store  of 
bricks  made,  and  house  and  chimneys  built  of  Bricks,  and  some  of  wood, 
high  and  faire,  covered  with  shingall  for  Tyle,  yet  they  have  none  that 
make  them  wanting  workmen  ;  in  that  trade,  the  Brickraakers  have  not 
the  art  to  make  it,  it  shrinketh."  The  first  church  built  in  Virginia,  was 
of  brick,  and  was  destroyed,  during  Bacon's  rebellion  in  1676,  by  the 
buniing  of  Jamestown,  which  was  chiefly  built  of  the  same  material.  Mr. 
Clayton  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1688,  speaks  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  clay  he  had  found  there,  of  which  he  made  a  large  crucible, 
lich  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen.     lie  speaks  of  the  pipes  and  pots 

handsomely  made  by  the  Indians  of  clay. 

Boston,  about  the  year  1657,  is  quaintly  described  as  having  "  large  and 

houses,  some  fairly  set  forth  with  brick,  tile,  slate,  and  stone,  and 

1^     orderly  placed,  whose  continual  enlargement  presngeth  some 

snmptuous  city."   The  Massachusetts  Court  in  1667,  appointed 

V  At  tk*  tist  Court  of  Assistants,  held  lowing  March.     As  such  laws  were  found  to 

^  OiiirtWiWfc.  la  1620,  the  rate  of  wages  repel  labor,  already  scarce,  to  other  places, 

•ftr  -■wir?hiTi^r»  «m»  p«SMd  by  an  order,  that  all  restrictions  were  removed  in  1640.     The 

fHfWMirKJi^dMn^Vri^tayers,  sawyers  and  price  of  wages  and  material  combined,  niay 

ijfcmn^mw  t)rt«U  rt«tiT«  bo  more  than  2«.  &  assist  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  brick-work 

ib^..  «ft  f  miiity  of  lOt.  to  {tTer  and  taker,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

1^  Infitttit  «iifr  WM  rtpetl^d  in  the  fol- 
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i  committee  to  frame  a  law  to  regulate  the  size  and  maonfactnre  of  Bricks. 
Ab  earlj  as  1677,  a  brick  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge  bj  sab- 
Kription,  and  in  1694,  a  substantial  brick  meeting  house,  the  first  built 
of  that  material,  took  the  place  of  the  old  unpainted  wooden  one  on 
Brattle  street,  Boston.  An  order  of  the  Qeneral  Court,  two  years  before, 
required  buildings  above  a  certain  size  to  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  to  be 
GOTered  with  slates  or  tiles,  because  of  the  *'  great  desolations  and  ruins" 
caused  by  the  contiguity  of  wooden  buildings,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  town  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  importations  of  bricks.  In  1700, 
when  Boston  contained  about  1000  houses,  and  7000  people,  Dr.  Mather 
says  of  it,  "  ten  times  has  the  fire  made  notable  ruins  among  us,  but  the 
rains  have  mostly  and  quickly  been  rebuilt"  But  a  more  than  usually 
destructive  fire  occurred  there  in  1711,  after  which,  houses  were  princi- 
ptlly  built  of  brick  and  of  three  stories  in  height. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wood  and  stone,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Maine,  built  a  brick-kiln,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabestacook, 
t  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  some  time  previous  to  1675.  Sir  Bilby  Lake, 
ud  his  partner  Clarke,  settled  on  that  river  in  1660,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  the  owner  of  land  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  head 
of  navigation,  in  digging  for  clay  to  begin  a  brick-kiln,  came  upon  the 
rains  of  an  ancient  kiln,  with  decayed  bricks  and  other  evidences  of  the 
mannfacture.  The  site  of  the  kiln  was  occupied  by  a  hemlock  tree,  of 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. ' 

Boildings  of  wood  principally,  however,  prevailed  in  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Bricks  to  a  small  amount 
vere  included  in  the  exports  from  the  Port  of  Piscataqua,  in  the  years 
1189-90. 

Medford,  was  in  early  times,  a  principal  place  for  the  mannfacture  of 
Bricks  in  Massachusetts,  and,  after  the  war,  produced  annually  about  four 
millions  of  them.  Boston,'  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  older  towns,  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  an  article  too  weighty  to  be 
transported  any  distance,  when  the  means  of  conveyance  were  imperfect. 
The  old  and  populous  county  of  Worcester  produced,  in  several  places, 
large  quantities  of  bricks  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  next  to  Middlesex 
in  the  aimount  of  bricks  manufactured.  The  last-named  county,  now 
makes  over  forty-eight  millions  annually,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
made  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville. 

A  few  fine  buildings  excepted,  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence, 
in  Rhode  Island,  were  some  years  after  the  peace,  principally  constructed 

(1)  SnUivnn's  Hist,  of  Maine.  in  Boston,  and  was  famished  by  John  Hay- 

(2)  The  first  granite  oyer  used  in  this    ward,  Esq.,  of  Braintree,  in  1762. 
eoontry,  was  in  the  erection  of  King's  Chapel 
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of  wood ;  and  bricks  were  probably  not  mannfactored  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Lime,  bowever,  was  now  made  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Province, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  and  was  exported  thence  in 
qnantities. 

In  New  York,  daring  the  Dutch  rule,  bnildings  wholly  or  in  part  of  Bricks 
imported  from  Holland,  where  the  manufacture  has  long  existed  in  great 
perfection,  early  predominated.  The  yellow  color  of  the  bricks, 
inAkioflriQ  and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  gave  to  New  Amsterdam 
the  unmistakable  features  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  notched  gable 
end  was  usually  placed  toward  the  street,  and  was  checkered  with  black 
and  yellow  bricks,  bearing  conspicuously,  in  iron  letters,  the  date  of  erec- 
tion, and  the  sharp-pointed  roof,  which  in  early  times  was  either  thatched 
with  reeds  or  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  uniformly  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock, whether  the  building  were  of  wood  or  bricks. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks  was  commenced  upon  the  island  during  the 
administration  of  the  last  Governor  Stuyvesant.  Previoue  to  his  time, 
the  town,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  Indian  fur  trade,  had  made  little  pro- 
gress in  mechanical  industry,  and  did  not  much  exceed  one  thousand  io 
population. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  previously  erected  on  the  island,  werb 
of  stone,  including  the  second  church  edifice  erected  in  1642,  at  a  cost  of 
$1000,  by  John  and  Richard  Ogden,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  ''a  fine 
stone  tavern,"  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Slip,  afterward 
the  "  Stadt  buys,"  which  was  sold  at  auction  in  1696,  for  £920,  and  five 
substantial  store  houses  for  the  company,  all  built  about  the  same  time, 
under  Governor  Kieft.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of 
buildings,  clapboards,  lime,  and  stone  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  1648. 

A  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Hague  the  following  year,  to  complain 
of  the  administration  of  the  Company^s  servants,  who  were  represented  to 
have  engaged  in  several  unprofitable  and  costly  enterprises,  as  ship-build* 
Ing,  mill-building,  tile-making,  etc.  The  Herr  Stuyvesant,  they  said,  had 
been  mostly  engaged  in  building,  brick-making,  and  such  like  occupations 
on  the  Company's  account,  though  little  to  its  advantage,  for  the  profits 
did  not  justify  tlve  expenditure.  There  were  graver  charges  against  the 
energetic  Director,  or  such  complaints  might  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  traditional  slowness  of  the  Knickerbocker  fathers.  Tunis  Kray,  among 
other  public  functions  of  the  kind,  a  few  years  later,  performed  the  duties 
of  tally-master  of  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  imported  from  Holland  which 
probably  then  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports.  The  price  of 
imported  Holland  Bricks,  was  in  1661,  £4.  16s.  per  thousand,  payable  in 
Beaver  skins.  At  this  date,  (1664),  there  were,  however,  several  brick 
and  tile  manufactories  in  the  Province.     The  earliest  and  largest  of  these 
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appear  to  have  been  at  Fort  Orange,  or  in  its  neighborhood.  The  private 
Colony  of  Mr.  Yan  Rensselaer,  below  Albany,  sustained  by  the  ample 
wealth  of  its  proprietor,  and  the  more  varied  industry  of  its  colonists, 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  Brick-making,  before  the  settlers  on  Manhattan. 
The  account-books  of  the  Patroon  show  that  yellow  bricks,  the  product 
of  the  Colony,  sold  between  the  years  1630,  and  1646,  for  fifteen  florins 
the  thousand.  Among  a  number  of  mechanics  and  husbandmen  who 
embarked  for  New  Netherlands,  in  1653,  was  one  Johans  De  Hulter,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Rensselaerwyck,  who  is  called  by  the  Directors  in 
Holland,  "an  extraordinary  potter,"  (steenbacker,)  and  the  provincial 
authorities  are  requested  **  to  accommodate  him  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  him  every  kind  assistance  in  your  power.  If  he  resolves 
to  settle  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  or  Long  Island,  this  year,  procure 
him  a  convenient  situation  for  his  settlement,  and  to  establish  a  pottery, 
(steenbackery),  as  he  remains  satisfied."^  What  encouragement  was 
given  him  does  not  appear.  He  established  himself  somewhere  on  the 
North  River.  The  business  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  him  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale,  as  the  **  Steen  Backery,"  or  brick-kiln  of  Madame 
de  Hulter,  on  the  Hudson,  was  leased  about  the  time  the  Province  was 
ceded  to  England,  for  eleven  hundred  guilders  a  year,  and  a  tile-kiln 
belonging  to  the  same  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
guilders,  ($1480.)  Those  were  considerable  sums  in  that  day,  when  a 
trader  worth  £500,  was  considered  a  substantial  merchant.  It  is  probable 
that  potters'  wares  were  made  at  the  same  place.  Earthenware,  said  to 
equal  the  Delft  manufacture,  was  made  in  the  province  on  Long  Island, 
bome  time  before  that.'  About  the  same  time  that  De  Hulter  was  so 
strongly  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Provincial  rulers,  the  Com- 
pany in  Holland  refused  to  sanction  certain  grants  in  the  Province,  viz., 
one  for  a  potash  work,  (aschbranderije,)  one  for  making  Tiles  and  Bricks, 
and  the  third  for  salt-works.  The  language  of  their  refusal  evinces  their 
views  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
industry  by  monopolies  and  special  privileges.  "  The  grants,*' they  say,  "we 
not  only  entirely  disapprove,  but  require  that  you  will  not  give  one  single 
grant  more  hereafter,  as  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  pernicious  management, 
principally  so  in  a  new  and  budding  State,  whose  population  and  welfare 
cannot  be  promoted,  but  through  general  benefits  and  privileges,  in  which 
every  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such  a  country,  either  as  a 
merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate.'"    Such  views  may  be  regarded 

(1)  Albany  Records,  Vol.  iy.  93,  Id  Man-    Tlsle    Longne  des   potteries  de  terre  qui 
■eirs  Annals  of  Albany,  iy.  85.  n'etoieni  pas  moins   estim^   que  oelles  dt 

(2)  O'Callagban's  New  Netherlands,  ii.     Belft~J7uf.  Oeu,  d«  Foy,  zzi.,  285. 
542.    Lei  Hollandois  aroient  etablis  dani        (3;  Alb.  Records,  vol  It.  99.— C^(  an*9. 
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as  extremely  liberal,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
they  condemn  was  carried  in  Europe  a  few  years  earlier ;  and,  that  the' 
Company's  own  tennre  in  the  Province  was  bat  a  great  monopoly.  The 
practice  enjoined  differed  materially  from  the  custom  in  the  English  Colo- 
nies at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  were  the  wiser  one 
in  **  a  budding  state,"  during  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  which  then,  if  at 
any  time,  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  A 
tile-kiln  was  owned  at  Beverwyck  (Albany)  abont  this  time  by  Andries 
Hubertsen  van  der  Blaes.  Bricks  were  at  this  period  sometimes  sent 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  to  the  Dntch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  bricks  and  stone  were  scarce,  although  they  appear  to 
have  been  made  there  in  1656.* 

Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Lords  on  the 
Colonies,  that  New  York  contained  three  hundred  and  forty-three  houses, 
with  ten  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  buildings,  **  most  wood,  some,  lately, 
stone  and  brick,  good  country  houses,  and  strong  of  their  several  kindes." 
An  old  Dutch  writer  speaks  of  the  city  three  years  later,  as  being  large, 
containing  about  five  hundred  houses,  built  with  Dutch  bricks,  and  the 
meanest  not  valued  at  less  than  £100.  Madame  Knight,  describing  New 
York,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says,  '*  The  buildings 
are  brick,  generally,  in  some  houses,  of  divers  colors,  and  laid  in  cheques, 
being  glazed,  they  look  very  well."  Of  the  interior,  which  was  "neat  to 
admiration,''  she  remarked  that  the  fire-places  had  no  jambs,  but  their 
backs  ran  flush  with  the  walls ;  the  flre-places  were  of  tiles,  and  ex- 
tended far  out  into  the  rooms,  in  some  instances  to  the  width  of  five  feet. 
About  this  time,  narrow  brick  footpaths  were  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
streets.  Bricks,  pan-tyles,  etc.,  paid,  in  1687,  a  duty  on  importation  of 
forty  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds'  worth.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, Albany  contained  a  large  proportion  of  brick  houses,  which  were 
usually  covered  with  tiles.     The  style  here,  as  in  most  of  the  twenty-four 


(1)  The  resources  of  the  country  in  huild-  In  1637,  bricks  sold  in  New  Amstardam 

ing  material  seem  not  to  have  been  well  un-  for  ten  florins  ($4)  the  thousand.      Reeds, 

derstood  at  first     Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  after  for  thatching,  were  at  the  same  Ume,  one 

twelve    years'  occupancy,   and   a   personal  and  a  half  florins  for  100  bundles,  and  at 

visit  to  his  Colony,  sent  out  with  a  fresh  Fort  Orange,  one  florin.     Carpenters'  daily 

emigration   in  16(2,  30,000  building  itone,  wages  were   about   two  florins;    and   day 

which  his  commistsary  begs  him  not  to  re-  laborers',  one  florin.   Nails  were  eight  to  ten 

peat,  as  but  a  part  were  received,  and  better  stivers  (16  to   20  cents)   per   pound,  (100 

could    be    had  at    the    North.      Of    4,000  nails   to    the   pound.)     A  dwelling    house, 

tiles,  and  3,000  brick?,  sent  at  the  same  time,  built  wholly  of  oak,  even  to  the  doors  and 

he  says,  the  tiles  were  not  worth  the  freight,  ivindow    casings,    was    purchased    for    the 

for  they  crumbled  all  away,  so  that  he  got  minister  atRensselaerwyck  for  .350  guilders, 

bat  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  — O'Callaghon'i  New  NetherlancU, 
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tomiB  ftDd  villages  of  the  Proyince,  as  far  as  the  froDtiera  at  Schenectady, 
then  jast  risiog  from  its  ashes,  was  of  the  same  Belgic  type  that  prevailed 
more  or  less  for  a  ceotnry  later.  lu  the  coustraction  of  these  a  partiality 
for  brick  was  manifest, 

*'  With  terraced  gable,  sharp  steep  roof, 
Walls  iron-lettered,  turret  ranes. 
Sashes  of  lead,  and  diamond  panes." 

Albany  was  the  principal  centre  of  mannfactore  of  that  material.    Bat 

hricks  continued  to  be  imported  for  some  years  later.  A  hoose  was  standing 

about  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Pearl  streets, 

lagial^  known  as  the  Lydius  Honse,  which  was  erected  in  1725,  with 

^'  bricks  brought  from  Holland.    The  clay  banks  in  Lydius  street 

te  a  long  period  supplied  numerous  brick-yards  in  the  vicinity  with  ma- 

tsrial  for  their  manufacture.     In    1728,  Luykas  Hooghkerck  obtained 

from  the  Oity  Council  of  Albany,  on  petition,  a  lease  of  two  acres  of 

land  "  upon  y*  gallohill,  adjoining  and  near  a  small  run  of  water,  for  y* 

tam  of  fifty  years,  for  y*  use  of  a  Brick-kiln  and  plain,  provided  he  and 

Us  heirs  and  assigns  pay  therefor  to  the  Freemen  of  the  City  12s.  yearly 

isde^ry  year,  and  he  doth  not  stop  the  Roads  and  passes,  etc."    Abra- 

liam  Yasburgh  and  Wilhelmas  Y.  D.  Bergh,  with  Nicholas  Orosbeek, 

vere  granted  leases  of  similar  lots,  near  the  same  place,  for  a  like  purpose, 

for  twenty-five  and  six  years  respectively,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  city  also  in  March,  1732-33,  granted  Lambert  Radley  and  Jona- 

tliSQ  Broocks  an  acre  on  gallohill,  west  of  Hooghkerck's  brick-kiln,  for 

twenty  years ;  for  the  use  of  which,  and  of  the  run  of  water  and  liberty 

to  Qse  the  clay,  they  were  to  pay  the  Corporation  20s. ;  "  and  in  case  a 

var  happen  to  break  out  during  said  term  of  years,  so  that  they  should 

^  iBolested  in  their  possession  of  the  same,  then,  during  such  time  of 

hindrance  or  molestation,  they  shall  pay  no  acknowledgment  for  the  same.^' 

The  hostilities  apprehended  were  from  their  New  England  neighbors. 

Jftii  Masse  had  also,  in  1736,  a  brick-kiln  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 

loath  of  Foxe's  Creek  ;  and  Wynant  Yan  der  Bergh,  on  the  north  side 

of  the  same  (a'eek.' 

The  hills  around  the  city,  which  anciently  furnished  the  clay  for  these 
vorks,  have  long  since  been  leveled  at  great  expense,  and  the  fine  im- 
provements of  that  ancient  town  cover  the  low  grounds  then  occupied  by 
^e  "  plains"  of  the  brickmakers  and  numerous  tan-pits,  supplied  with 
vster  from  several  considerable  runs    or  creeks  now  converted  into 

(1)  Citj  Records,  in  MunieU'i  Annalf  of  Albany. 

15 
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B6wers.     The  manafactare  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  important  indostrj  in 
Albany.' 

On  Manhattan  there  were  also,  at  this  period,  several  brick-making 
and  coarse  earthen-ware  establishments.  In  the  year  1742,  Joseph 
Paalding  leased  a  part  of  the  commons,  now  the  City  Park,  where  he 
established  a  large  brick-yard.  Outside  the  palisades,  jast  north  of  the 
commons,  there  were,  a  few  years  later,  two  or  three  pot-baker's  estab- 
lishments, near  the  Collect  or  Fresh-water  Pond.  The  city  at  this  time, 
according  to  Kalm,  rivaled  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  its  baildings, 
which  were  mostly  brick  of  several  stories  high,  the  newer  ones  being  no 
longer  bnilt  with  the  gable-end  to  the  street.  Tiles,  or  shingles  of  white 
fir,  were  the  coverings  of  the  roof.  The  present  post-office  building  was 
built  in  1729.  The  houses  of  Albany  at  that  time,  he  says,  conformed 
much  to  the  old  style,  but  the  houses  were  very  neat  Neatness  everywhere 
characterized  the  Dutch  population.  Of  many  of  the  houses,  the  gable- 
ends  facing  the  street  were  of  bricks,  while  the  other  walls  were  of  wood, 
— a  peculiarity  which  he  also  noticed  in  New  Jersey.  The  covering  was 
chiefly  white-pine  shingles.  The  clay  of  the  neighborhood  was  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  The  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  great  market  for  pine  shingles,  from  the  extensive  white-pine 
plains  north  of  it.  Neither  in  that  town,  nor  elsewhere  in  North  Ame- 
rica, had  the  writer  ever  seen  houses  covered  with  "lime  or  mortar." 

The  letters  of  Gawen  Lawrie  and  other  proprietaries  and  settlers  of 
East  New  Jersey,  in  1684,  represent  the  poorer  class  of  houses  to  have 
been  quite  primitive  iu  style,  viz.  :  of  trees  split  and  set  np, 
iiiJi.TnNlw  one  eud  in  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  to  the  "rising." 
e"«y-  They  were  covered  with  shingles,  and  plastered  within.  Barns 
were  built  iu  the  same  way.  The  cost  was  about  £5  each.  Some  used 
pantiles,  in  the  Dutch  manner.  "We  have  good  brick-earth,"  writes 
Lawrie,  **  and  stone  for  building,  at  Amboy  and  elsewhere.  The  country 
farm-houses  they  build  very  cheap ;  a  carpenter,  with  a  man's  own  ser- 
vants, builds  the  house ;  they  have  all  materials  for  nothing,  save  nails. 
The  chimneys  are  stone."  Bricks  were  used  by  some.  A  quaint  and 
enthusiastic  description  of  West  Jersey,  some  thirteen  years  later,  speaks 
of  "stately  brick  houses"  at  Salem  and  Burlington,"  especially  at  the  last- 
named  place,  which  was  the  Seat  of  Government,  and  had  "  many  fair  and 
great  brick  houses  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  which  the  gentry  have  built 
there  for  their  country  houses,  besides  the  great  and  stately  palace  of  John 


(1)  For  fifteen  years  preceding  1847,  fell  to  $2.50  per  thousand,  and  but  half  the 
about  sixteen  millions  of  Bricks  were  annn-  quantity  was  made.  The  city  now  contains 
i)ly  made  at  Albany.    The  price  that  year    nine  Brick-yards. 
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Tatem,   Esq.,   which  is  pleosanUj  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
town."* 

A  Brick  meeting  honse  was  built  at  Salem,  by  the  Friends,  in  the  year 
1700,  at  a  cost  of  £415  13s.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  bricks  were 
imported  or  not  Thirteen  years  later,  a  large  brick  house  was  built  at 
Haddonficld,  of  bricks  brought  from  England  by  Elizabeth  Haddou, 
whose  father  had  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  land  at  that  place  in 
1710,  and  sent  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  make  a  settlement, 
which  took  his  name. 

Free-stone  was  first  quarried  at  Newark,  in  1721,  and  was  thencefor- 
ward an  increasingly  valuable  article  of  export  to  neighboring  pro- 
Tinces. 

The  first  dwellings  erected  by  the  Swedes  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, were  of  a  somewhat  rude  description,  chiefly  of  wood,  one  story 
Fint  Dwell- ^'^  height,  with  a  single  room,  the  doors  being  very  low,  and  the 
p!Ib  *"i  windows  merely  small  apertures  in  the  wall.  They  were  of  the 
■*^  kind  common  in  Northern  Europe,  for  a  century  or  two  previ- 

ous. On  Tinicum  Island,  Christina  Creek,  and  in  other  places,  they  built 
strong,  rude  forts  of  hemlock  and  hickory  logs,  filled  in  between  with 
sand  and  stone,  and  some  churches  also  of  wood  and  stone.  They  built 
one  of  brick  at  Wicaco,  in  the  year  1700.  This  antiquated  little  hou^ie 
still  remains,  and  was  considered  a  fine  building  when  it  was  erected. 
Better  dwellings  were  erected  by  their  neighbors  and  successors,  the  Dutch, 
— who  brought  bricks  from  New  Netherlands  for  the  purpose.  At 
New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  bricks  were  made  in  1656, — as  appears  by  a 
petition  of  Jacobus  Crabbe  to  the  Court  at  that  place,  respecting  a  plan- 
tation "near  the  corner  where  brick  and  stones  are  made  and  baked. '^ 

Ferris  states  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  at  New  Castle,  the  house  in 
which  Governor  Lovelace  entertained  George  Fox,  in  1672,  built  of  brick 
and  hewn  timber,  the  mortar  and  cement,  made  of  oyster-shell  lime, — 
lime-stone  not  having  been  yet  discovered.  It  was  standing  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  house  at  Chester,  or  Upland,  in  which  was  held  the  first  Assembly 
in  the  Province  after  the  landing  of  Penn,  was  also  of  brick. 

Although  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  Province  were  compelled  to 
find  temporary  lodgings  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  forest  trees  and  in 
caves,  or  huts  erected  for  present  defense,  they  were,  very  shortly  after 
the  laying  out  of  the  future  Capital,  in  possession  of  some  substantial 
brick  edifices.'    In  the  centre  of  the  city  plot,  ''far  out  Market  street,  at 

(1)  O.  Thomas'  Hiit.  Penna.  and  W«ii  (.3)  John  Key,  the  first  child  born  of  En- 
New  Jersey.  fflish  parents  in  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  a 

(2)  Hasard's  Anoali  of  Penna.,  209.  care,  in  the  bank,  near  Race  street 
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Centre-square, "  embosomed  in  the  forest,  was  erected,  in  1684,  the  first 
Friend's  meeting-house,  ''a  large,  plain  brick  building."  William  Penn'a 
instructions  to  his  agent  in  that  year  were,  to  build  principally  of  Bricks, 
for  which  end  he  had  sent  a  person  qualified  to  make  them.  Whether  the 
honored  founder  intended  the  city  to  conform  in  material,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  do  in  design,  to  the  ancient  Babylon,  or  not»  his  injanction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  duly  followed  by  its  builders  to  the  present  time. 
Dean  Prideaux,  remarking  on  his  plan  of  the  Assyrian  Capital,  says, 
"  Much  according  to  this  model  hath  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  laid  out 
the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  were  it  all 
built  according  to  the  design,  it  would  be  the  fairest  and  best  city  in  all 
America,  and  not  much  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world." 

Penn's  own  Manor-house  of  Pennsbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in 
Bucks  County,  which,  he  says,  cost  him  over  £5,000,  was  built  of  brickfl, 
— the  materials  having  been  principally  brought  from  England.  Besides 
this  palatial  edifice,  many  other  private  houses,  of  a  superior  class  for  that 
day,  were  built  of  the  same  material  within  a  few  years  after  the  Landing. 

Robert  Turner,  whose  ''great  and  famous  house,"  on  the  north-east 
comer  of  Front  and  Arch  streets,  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  in 
1698,  facing  the  stone  arch  which  gave  the  name  to  the  street,  built  two 
three-story  brick  houses,  and  several  smaller  ones,  as  early  as  1685.  Near 
Front  and  Oreen,  was  a  large  brick  house  of  Daniel  Pegg.  This  pleasant 
residence,  surrounded  by  meadows  watered  by  Pegg's  Run,  and  also  the 
fine  brick  edifice  of  Thomas  Fairman,  opposite  the  Treaty  tree  at  Shack- 
amaxon,  built  in  1702,  and  occupied  by  several  Governors  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  each  desired  by  William  Penn  as  a  town  residence,  for  which 
their  size  and  tasteful  surroundings  adapted  them. 

Surpassing  all  in  size  and  in  rural  embellishments,  was  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Edward  Shippen,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City,  built  about  the 
same  time,  on  Second,  between  Spruce  street  and  Dock  street,  or  creek, 
as  it  then  was,  toward  which  his  lawns  sloped,  with  a  greenness  to  which 
that  part  of  the  city  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

The  old  State  Uouse,  or  Independence  Hall,  was  commenced  in  1731, 
and,  with  its  historic  associations,  still  remains  as  a  favorable  specimen  of 
early  Provincial  architecture.  Clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  materials 
were  abundant  within  the  city,  and  fuel  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  early  houses,  of  which  the  town  con- 
tained, in  1681,  over  three  hundred,  were  built  of  imported  bricks.  But 
Pastorius,  who  founded  Gennantown  in  the  following  year,  in  his  posthu- 
mous history  of  '*  the  lately-discovered  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  World,'*  records  that,  when  he  wrote, 
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ttey  had  a  saffident  nmnber  of  mills,  brick-kilDS,  and  tile-ovens.  The 
BngKafa,  at  Frankfort,  had  also  a  pottery  in  operation.  Fonr-fifths  of 
the  boildiiigs  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centnry,  were  bdlt 
of  brick.  The  city  had,  at  that  early  day,  a  high  repotation  for  the  man- 
ofiietare  of  that  article.  *  In  many  of  the  older  coontry  towns,  the  first 
hoosea  were  of  stone,  to  which  brick  succeeded  in  doe  time.  In  the 
newer  ones,  framed  houses,  with  shingled  roofs,  were  more  common,  after 
the  log-cabin  of  the  pioneer  gave  place  to  permanent  habitations 

Another  branch  of  the  fictile  art  was  early  established  in  Philadelphia. 
A  card  in  Bradford's  Mercury,  in  May,  1719,  mentions  "good,  long  Tay- 
ero  Tobacco-pipes,  sold  at  4s.  per  gross,  by  the  single  gross,  and  3s.  for 
a  larger  quantity,  by  Richard  Warden,  Tobacco-pipe  maker,  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  Philip  Syng,  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place ;  where, 
also,  any  that  have  occasion  may  have  their  pipes  burnt  for  Sd.  per 
gross.'*  This  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  that  manufacture 
among  the  white  inhabitants.  Tobacco-pipes  were  made  by  the  natives 
with  great  skill,  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  curiously  wrought  or  carved 
with  various  figures. 

Baltimore,  which  of  late  years  has  produced  superior  bricks  in  large 
quantity,  appears  not  to  have  made  them  in  sufficient  number  for  its  own 
use  for  some  years  after  its  settlement.  Charles  Carrol,  an  original 
iDginBai-  proprietor  of  lands  now  covered  by  the  city,  in  1754  erected, 
"*'*■  "  at  the  Mount,"  buildings  of  bricks  imported  for  the  purpose. 
Two  years  before  it  had  but  four  brick  houses,  and  only  twenty- five  in 
all,  the  others  very  primitive  in  style.  A  pottery  was  erected  in  the  town 
ten  years  after,  by  John  Brown,  from  New  Jersey,  who  had  learned  the 
business  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  town,  at  that  date,  contained 
about  fifty  houses.  Thirty-two  years  after,  it  contained  one  thousand 
nine  hundred,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  Union,  having  more  than  half 
the  number  of  New  Tork.  This  unparalleled  increase  in  building,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings  at  the  Capital,  Annapolis,  and  of  Fredericktown, 
which  was  chiefly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  must  have  made  Brick-making 
a  considerable  manufacture. 

Wooden  buildings  oredominated  in  the  Carolinas  until  some  years  after 

(1)  The  Bricks  made  in  Philadelphia  were  more  time  and  ftael  than  in  England.    In 

Boetly  bnmt  in  damps,  oontainiog  forty  to  1867,  there  were  fifty  Briclimaking  establish- 

ifty  thousand,  eonsnming  abont  half  a  oord  ments  in  Philadelphia,  which  produced,  ac- 

of  wood  per  thonsand,  and  employing  a  oording  to  acarefal  estimate  of  one  of  the  prin- 

week  in  the  bmming.    The  method  was  de-  eipal  manoiaetarers,  a  total  of  one  hundred 

•eribed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archiyes  millions  of  common  Bricks,  worth  about  sotcu 

of  Usefiil  Knowledge.    Before  the  discoyery  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to 

of  aea-eoal,  the  want  of  breese  or  coal  oin-  about  eight  miUions  of  fine  pressed  Bricks, 

den  between  the  straU  of  bricks,  required  worth  $14  per  thousand,  or  $112,000. 
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the  ReYolution.  Twenty  or  thirty  spacious  brick  houses^  according  to 
Dr.  Ramsay,  were  built  in  and  near  the  city  of  Charleston,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  by  the  more  wealthy  first  settlers.  As  late 
as  1731,  it  was  said,  there  was  not  a  potter  in  the  Proyince,  nor 
ioff°  ia'ihe  any  glass-maker.  The  clay  for  pottery  was  of  a  superior  qua- 
DM.  ^^^  f^^^  manufacture  of  potter's  wares  was  commenced  at 
Camden,  about  thirty  years  after,  by  an  Englishman  named  BarUam. 
After  the  year  1740,  when  a  great  fire  laid  in  ashes  a  large  number  of  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  South,"  brick  and  stone 
were  more  used  than  before. 

As  late  as  1795,  however,  the  Society  formed  to  aid  and  instrnct  emi- 
grants recommended  the  manufacture  of  bricks  as  a  profitable  industry. 
Their  price  was  then  nine  dollars  per  thousand,  and  the  supply  fell  short 
of  the  demand.  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Carroll  introduced  in 
Charleston  a  new  description  of  houses,  wholly  of  clay.  "  Seven  houses 
thus  built  in  Charleston,"  says  Dr.  Kamsay,  "  have  hitherto  answered 
very  well,  and  they  are  as  elegant,  comfortable,  and  as  free  from  moisture 
and  all  other  untoward  accidents  as  any  brick  houses,  though  they  cost 
much  less.  They  stood  the  hurricane  of  1804,  which  exceeded  anything 
of  the  kind  which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1752,  yet  the  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  single  citizen."  Subsequently,  in  July,  1796, 
Henry  Walker  patented,  in  England,  a  similar  method  of  erecting  houses 
in  one  entire  mass,  even  to  the  floors,  stair-cases  and  roof,  by  applying  fire  by 
Tueans  of  flues  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  a  clay  house  constructed  on  Car- 
roll's plan.  General  Washington  described  Charleston,  in  1791,  as  hav- 
ing a  number  of  very  good  houses  of  brick  and  wood,  but  most  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  number  bein^  about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

Newbern,  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina,  had,  six  years  later,  about 
four  hundred  houses,  all  of  wood,  except  the  palace  built  by  Governor 
Tryon  before  the  War,  and  then  going  to  ruins,  one  church,  the  jail,  a 
market-house,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  which  were  of  brick.*     Bricks 


(1)  This  palatial  edifice  of  Governor  Try-  to  be  of  brick,  eighty-seven  feet  front,  fifty 

on,  of  which  a  cut  is  given  in  Lossing's  Pio-  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  with  saita- 

torial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  from  ble  buildings  for  offices,  and  was  to  be  com- 

the  original  drawings  by  the  architect,  John  pleted  by  October,  1770.     The  salary  of  the 

Hawk9,  Esq.,  in  the  possession  of  his  grand-  architect  was  to  be  £300  per  annum,  pro- 

son,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  was  considered  clamation  money.      The   interior  was  ele- 

the  grandest  structure  in  America.   A  grant  gantly  finished.     The  chimney  breasta  and 

of  £25,000,  and  another  of  £50,000,  was  ob-  cornices,  etc., of  several  apartments  were  of 

tained    from   the    Assembly,   through    the  white  marble.     Don  Francisco  de  Miranda, 

blandishments  of  Lady  Tryon  and  her  sis-  who  visited  it  in  178.3,  said  it  had  no  equal 

tor,   Eptber   Wake.     It  was  contracted  for  in  South  America.     The  people  oomplained 

in  January,  1767.     The  main  building  waa  much  of  its  cost. 
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were  then  comiog  into  nse,  and  were  made  of  very  good  qualitj  at  Fay- 
etterille,  and  sold  for  five  to  six  dollars  the  thousand. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks,  coarse  Tiles,  and  Potter's-ware  were  among 
the  branches  enumerated  by  Hamilton,  in  1790,  as  haying  grown  to 
be  most  considerable.  The  production  of  bricks,  at  least,  appears  to 
haye  been  fully  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  only  importations  made 
were,  probably,  in  the  shape  of  ballast.  There  was  a  small  annual  export 
of  bricks  from  that  time  forward.  New  Hampshire  exported,  in  1789, 
129,000  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  country,  in  1790,  787,764, 
and  157  crates  of  yellow  Queen's- ware,  and  55  dozen  of  stone-ware.  The 
exports  of  bricks  in  1791  were  743,000,  of  which  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  the  largest  exporters.  The  product,  at  six  dollars  per 
thousand,  would  exceed  the  value  of  bricks  and  lime  together  exported 
annually  from  1827  to  1833,  and  probably  went  chiefly  to  the  West  In- 
dies, which  still  receives  a  large  part  of  our  exported  bricks.  A  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  was  laid  on  foreign  bricks  in  1794.  A  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  were  patented  after  1790, — ^the  first,  by 
David  Ridgway,  in  1792,  and  the  first  machine  for  Brick-making,  by 
Oeorge  Hadfield,  in  1800.  Twenty-two  labor-saving  projects  were  offered 
before  1810. 


iA. 


CHAPTER   X. 


GLASS-WORKS  IN  THE   GOLONISS. 


The  production  of  Glass,  combiniog  as  it  does  in  a  high  degree, 
both  elegance  and  utility,  is,  to  a  new  country,  an  important  step  in  the 
line  of  progress.  The  art  is  a  very  ancient  one,  having  ministered  to  the 
luxury  of  the  Sidonians,  its  first  manufacturers,  and,  as  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  prove,  it  was  nearly  perfected  by  the  Egyptians  over  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Conspicuously  encouraged  by  the  Venetians  as  a  me- 
dieval art^  and  received  with  nearly  equal  favor  in  France,  it  passed  into 
England  in  1557.  In  1623,  when  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was 
taking  place.  Sir  R.  Mansell  received  the  first  patent  recorded  in  England 
for  the  manufacture,  and  substituted  the  use  of  mineral  coal  for  wood 
fuel.  The  monopoly,  at  the  same  time  accorded  him,  of  importing  the 
fine  Yenetian  drinking-glasses,  is  an  evidence  that  the  finer  articles  of 
Glass-ware  were  not  yet  made  there. 

Glass-making,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufacturing  attempts  iu  this  coantry.  Artizans  were  sent  to  Yirginia, 
First  at-  for  that  purposc,  in  1609,  and  an  essay  was  made  in  the  business 
tempta,  1609.  immediately  after.  The  advantages  of  the  country  for  a  profit- 
able introduction  of  the  art,  were  probably  inferred  from  the  abundance 
of  fuel  existing  for  the  supply  of  the  furnaces.  Wood  was,  at  that  time, 
becoming  scarce  in  England,  and  the  supplies  of  sea  coal  were  as  yet  but 
limited ;  while,  in  America,  the  soil  was  encumbered  with  forests,  and  the 
same  labor  that  prepared  it  for  cultivation,  could  supply  abundant  fuel, 
with  pot  or  pearl  ashes  as  material  in  the  proposed  manufacture.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  articles,  it  was  said  at  a  later  period, 
reimbursed  the  expense  of  felling  and  burning  the  wood  in  the  process  of 
clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  great  cost  of  its  importation,  on  acount  of  breakage,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  further  inducement  to  its  domestic  production. 
And  still  another  circumstance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  convenience 
of  Glass-ware,  appears  to  have  invited  the  Virginia  adventurers  at  least  to 
make  an  early  attempt  at  its  production.  This  was  the  manufacture  of 
(232) 
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beads  and  other  trinkets  of  Glass,  which  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
currency  in  the  early  Indian  trade,  and  were  exchanged,  at  prices  altogether 
beyond  their  intrinsic  yalne,  for  fnrs,  peltry,  and  even  the  lands  of  the 
natires.  In  1621 — twelve  years  after  the  first  glass-honse,  as  related  in 
a  previous  chapter,  was  bnilt  in  the  woods,  aboat  a  mile  from  the  infant 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  and  an  hnmble  experiment  made  in  the  art;— 
an  effort  was  made  to  promote  farther  colonisation,  and  the  permanent 
good  of  the  Colony.  Wives  were  provided  for  the  settlers,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  population  by  the  formation  of  domestic  ties.  To 
promote  so  popnlar  a  measure,  a  roll  or  subscription  was  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  send  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  was  formed  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  glass-furnace,  to  make  beads  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  The  subscribers  to  these  rolls,  or  lists,  were  to  participate 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  articles.  One  Captain  Norton,  with 
some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent  ovei*  to  conduct  the  business  of  glass- 
making.'  Other  rolls,  of  a  similar  kind,  were  subscribed  to.  But  the 
investment  which  proved  most  profitable  to  the  adventurers,  and  by  far 
the  most  useful  and  acceptableto  the  plantation,  was  that  first  named. 
The  price  of  maids  rose  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  and  the  list  was  readily  disposed  of. 

The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  of  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  salts  required,  was 
probably  found,  by  the  first  Glass-makers,  to  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  greater  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  Colonies,  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  Glass  consisting  of  the  labor  employed  in  its  production. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Glass  in  Massachusetts  has  been  stated  to 

have  been  at  the  village  of  Germantown,  in  Braintree.     Glass  bottles 

alone  were  made  there.     The  proprietors  failed  some  years  be- 

vorks  u     fore  the  Revolution,  and  the  house,  having  burned  down,  was 


never  rebuilt.'  The  earliest  Glass-works  in  New  England  to 
which  we  are  able  to  assign  a  date,  were  commenced  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
aettSy  about  1689,  in  which  year  there  **  were  granted  to  the  glass-men 
severall  acres  of  ground  adjoyning  to  their  howses,"  in  Salem,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  persons  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  were  Ananias  Concklin,  Obadiah  Holmes,  and  Law- 
rence Sonthwick,  each  of  whom  received  two  acres  of  land.  The  year 
following,  John  Concklin,  of  the  same  business,  was  allotted  five  acres 
more,  bordering  on  the  previous  grants.  In  December,  1641,  the  General 
Court,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  enterprise,  authorized  the  Town  of 
Salem  to  lend  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  next  town-rate,  and  the  glass-men  were  to  repay  it,  "  if  the  work 

(1)  Stith't  Hift  Viri^iula.  (2)  Mass.  Hist  Col.  toI.  iii.  278. 
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BQCceeded,  when  they  are  able."*  The  works  having  been  neglerted  for 
three  years,  the  Concklins,  in  1645,  received  permission  from  the  Court 
to  form  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  business.*  Qlass  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterward  manafactnred  at  that  place,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Records,  in  1661,  as  the  Glass  Honse  Field.  In  this,  as  in  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  and  those  which  succeeded  for  many  years,  it 
is  probable  that  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  the  manufacture  of 
bottles  and  other  coarse  descriptions  of  Olass.  The  most  valuable  im- 
provements made  in  the  manufacture  in  Europe  took  place  at  a  later  date. 
The  article  had  then  received  scarcely  a  moiety  of  its  numerous  adapta- 
tions to  the  purposes  of  domestic  convenience,  and  of  use  in  the  various 
arts.  The  great  increase  in  New  England  population  and  prosperity  at 
the  date  last  mentioned,  and  the  improvements  already  taking  place  in 
the  construction  of  the  dwellings,  would  have  rendered  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  window-glass  a  special  boon  to  the  country.  But  its 
fabrication  is  altogether  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  matter  than  that 
of  bottles  and  the  coarser  household  wares.  Hence  we  find  that  the  first 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Colonists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  very 
generally — with  the  exception  of  those  of  some  the  wealthier  emigrants- 
destitute  of  glass  windows.  Indeed,  although  window-glass  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  at  the  first  English  Glass-factory,  glazed  windows, 
mirrors,  and  utensils  of  glass  were  by  no  means  common  there  fifty  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  A  Glass-manufactory  was  set 
up  in  Scotland,  in  1610,  and  the  importation  of  glass  was  prohibited  ten 
years  after.  Yet,  in  1661,  the  country  houses  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom were  still  unglazed,  and  the  royal  palaces  were  only  partially  sup- 
plied with  glass.  Window-glass  was  not  made  in  France  until  four  years 
later,  when  the  art  was  brought  from  Yenice  by  French  artizans,  one  of 
whose  descendants,  Thenard,  afterward  discovered  the  art  of  casting 
plate-glass.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  England,  about  the  same 
time,  by  the  introduction  of  Yenetian  workmen,  greatly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  Flint-glass ;  for  which,  however,  a  patent  was  granted  in 
1662,  followed,  in  1679,  by  one  for  Normandy  window-glass.  Plate-glass 
was  first  made  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  in  1673.  While  the  production 
and  ase  of  window-glass  were  thus  limited  in  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1621,  counseling  his  friends  in  England  to  "  bring 
paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your  windows,  with  cotton-yarne  for  your  lamps." 
Mr.  Higginson,  writing  from  Salem,  about  eight  years  after,  adviseji  emi- 
grants to  bring  glass  for  their  windows,  which  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  improvement  in  domestic  comforts.     Although  glass  windows  were  not 

(1)  Felt'B  Annals  of  Salem.  ^2)  Colonial  Records,  rol.  L  344;  U.  137. 
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deemed  iodispensable,  and  in  some  places  were  not  attainable  a  century 
after,  another  ten  years,  which  saw  our  glass-men  at  work  in  Salem,  had 
effected  considerable  changes  in  the  ability,  if  not  in  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  Their  houses  were  already  improved  in  structure  and  accommo- 
dations,  insomuch  that  strangers  were  urged  to  come  and  share  their 
plenty,  as  they  had  "  spare  rooms  or  good  houses  to  entertain  them  in> 
and  they  had  built  faire  townes  of  the  land's  own  materials,  and  faire  ships, 
too,  some  of  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  Thames."  The  requirements 
of  twenty  thousand  people,  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  New  England  up  to 
this  time,  many  of  them  possessed  of  means,  and  the  advanced  ability  of 
all,  would  not  long,  we  may  suppose,  tolerate  so  dim  a  substitute  as 
greased  paper  for  windows,  or  the  still  more  comfortless  expedient  of  a 
lattice  or  wicker.  We  find,  therefore,  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  a 
few  years  later,  to  contain  beneath  their  deeply-projecting  roofs,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  two  ample  windows  in  each 
story,  with  white  or  stained  rhombic-shaped  glass,  set  in  leaden  frames, 
opening  on  hinges,  while  the  two  sharp  gables  received  each  another,  ad- 
mitting abundant  light  to  fitting  accommodations  within.  The  windows 
in  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  firsf  settlers  were  exceedingly  diminutive 
compared  with  the  size  they  have  since  attained.  The  diamond-shaped 
panes  were  usually  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  windows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  sometimes  made 
in  halves  opening  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

The  Qeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1752,  passed  an  Act 
granting  Isaac  C.  Winslow,  and  others,  the  sole  privilege  of  making 
Glass  in  the  province. 

Among  the  early  settlers  on  Manhattan  was  a  Glass-maker,  Jan 
Smeedes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  first  to  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  on  the  present  South  William  street,  between  Wall  and 
Pearl.  He  resided  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  Hanover 
lag  in  New  Square,  where  he  owned  considerable  property,  and  probably 
carried  on  the  business  of  making  Glass.  The  street  anciently 
bore,  within  the  above  limits,  the  name  of  **  the  Glass-maker's  street," 
and  afterward  Smee  street  (Smith  street),  from  its  original  occupant.  On 
De  Witt's  Farm  map  of  the  City,  an  estate  which,  about  the  year  1132, 
belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  8ituate4  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
avenues,  and  north  of  Thirty-fourth  street,  was  called  the  '*  Glass  House 
Farm,"  indicating  the  site  of  another  establishment  of  the  kind. 

The  only  other  notice  of  Glass-making  during  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  of  one  or  two  attempts  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ib  piiiud«i.  ^nder  the  auspices  of  the  proprietary  and  the  Free  Society  of 
'^  Traders.     In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  in  1683,  he  alludes  to  their 
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tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glaps-bonse, — the  last  two  "  conveniently  posted 
for  water-carriage."  The  mill  was  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County, 
and  proved  highly  nseful.  We  are  nnable  to  say  where  the  glass-hoase 
was ;  bat  it  proved  nnsnccessfal,  as  did  several  other  eiforts  of  Penn  to 
introdace  mannfactures.  A  Olass-honse  and  Pottery  was  established  at 
Prankfortj  near  Philadelphia,  soon  after,  by  the  English  Friends  who  set- 
tled there.' 

Notwithstanding  these  attempts  in  different  quarters  to  manufkctare 
Glass,  and  the  existence  of  good  material,  from  which  the  purest  glass 
is  now  made,  the  business  was  not  as  early  or  fully  developed  as  some 
others.     No  great  progress  was  made  before  the  Revolution. 

In  Carolina,  in  1T31,  there  was  neither  potter  nor  glazier  of  any  kind, 
and  no  earthenware  but  what  came  from  England,  and  a  potter's  establish- 
ment and  Glass-house,  it  was  thought,  would  certainly  succeed.' 

A  Glass-manufactory  was  very  early  established  in  New  Jersey,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Allowaystown,  in  Salem  County.  It  was 
known  as  Wistar's  Glass-works,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
employed  quite  a  number  of  German  workmen,  who  settled  at  Freasbnrgb, 
in  the  vicinity.  The  great  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  artizans  to  abandon  their  trades  to  become  agriculturists  and 
land-owners,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  such  branches,  and 
created  constant  difficulties  when  attempted.  In  January,  1*767,  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
obedience  to  their  Circular  letter  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year,  re- 
quiring the  Governors  of  the  several  Provinces  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  manufactures  that  had  been  set  up  in  their  respective 
governments,  dwells  on  this  tendency  of  labor  to  desert  the  factory  for  the 
field  as  an  antidote  to  all  successful  attempts  at  manufacture  in  the  de- 
pendencies. Even  servants,  imported  from  Europe  for  different  trades, 
so  soon  as  their  indentures  expired,  quit  their  occupations,  and  obtained 
a  small  piece  of  land.  The  satisfaction  of  being  landholders,  prompted 
them  to  endure  every  privation  for  a  few  years,  in  preference  to  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  easily  attainable  in  their  trades.     He  informs  their  Lord- 


(1)  Putorius,  io  Mem.  Hist  Soc.  Pa. —  rifliting  him,  laughed  heartily,  and  eneoar- 

The  author  says,  that  just  before  he  luid  out  aged  him  to  build  more. 
the  site  of  OermantowQ,  in  October,  1685,  he        (2)  At  this  date  it  was  annoaneed  in  th« 

built  in  Philadelphia  a  small  house,  thirty  Pennsylvania  Gaiette,  that  Edward  Brad- 

feet  by  fifteen,  the  toindow*  of  which,  for  want  ley,  "  near  the  Post  Office,  in  Front  street, 

of  glass,  were  made  of  oiUd  paper.    Over  Philadelphia,"  •iVwrerf  Looking-Glasses,  and 

the  door  he  placed  the  following   inscrip-  sold  window-glass  by  the  box.  An  Iron  mill 

tion  :  Parva  domu*  ted  arnica  bonit,  procul  for  grinding  clay,  and  other  appliances  of 

••Io  j>ro/a»i;  at  which   th«  Governor,   on  the  Potter's  art  were  offered  for  sale  also. 
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Aips  that  the  master  of  a  Olafs-faoose,  feel  ::p  u  tLe  Pr^nooe  a  ftw  jean 
ago,  thea  a  banknipt,  assuFed  him  t^ai  Im  niu  wub  attribrta  14c  U>  do 
other  cause  than  being  deserted  in  thMl  muisna  hj  hit  Toi±iB«a  vbidi  be 
had  imported  at  great  expeoae.  llaaj  ottea  had  a iJmid  eqnalij  witb 
himself  from  the  same  cause.' 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Towuead  introdaeed  ia  the  British  Par- 
liament his  scheme  for  drawing  ''  a  rercabae  ffva  tbe  Cokwlef*  vitJM>Bt 
giving  them  offence,"  which  the  Stamp  Aet  had  failed  to  do.  His  bill  laid 
sundry  duties  upon  Glass,  Painters^  Coioi%  Teaa,  Fuptr^  Paateboard, 
and  Paper-hangings  imported  into  the  CoIosma,  the  nreaoe  from  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  tJM;  Civii  GoTemmeot  in  the 
Colonies.  The  bill,  which  passed  the  sealb  la  June,  provoked,  as  in  tlie 
former  case,  retaliatire  measures  in  the  Hfreral  Prorinces,  in  which  Bostoo 
set  the  example,  in  town  meeting,  in  October.  The  iosepanbilitj  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  was  strongly  ennnciatML  Retrenchment  in  the  ose 
of  all  superfluities  was  again  reaolred  upon  ;  aud  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
Don-importation  agreement^  it  was  determiued,  ^' by  all  prudent  ways  and 
means,  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  Britiiii  America^  and  more 
especially  those  of  this  Province."  The  articlei  Glass  and  Paper  were 
particularly  designated  as  deserving  of  domestic  encouragement 

After  a  tarBy  and  reluctant  assent  of  most  of  the  Colonies  to  this 
severe  expedient,  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  ministry  to  euforce  its 
revenue  policy,  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  exports,^-especiaUy  to  the 
Northern  Provinces, — and  the  manufacturing  spirit  aroused  in  America, 
forced  the  Premier,  in  March,  1770,  fourteen  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  du- 
ties on  glass,  paints,  painters'  colors,  paper,  and  pasteboard,  retaining  only 
that  on  tea,  and  restoring  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
China-ware  to  the  Colonies,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1767. 
It  passed  the  House  in  April,  but  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  bind  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases,  made  at  the  same  time,  admouii»hed  the  people  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  to  foster  their  own  infant  manufactures. 

Previous  to  its  repeal,  a  Flint  Glass  manufactory  was  established  at 
much  expense,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  before  attempted  in  the 
rmTouMM  ^^^®°'®^  ^y  *°  enterprising  and  wealthy  German  gentleman  of 
woriu,  near  Philadelphia.  The  attempt,  it  was  hoi>ed,  would  prove  a 
p*aa.  '  saving  to  the  Province  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually. 
The  proprietor  was  a  German  baron,  Henry  William  Steigel,  who,  in 
1768,  laid  out  the  village  of  Manheim,  about  eleven  miles  northwest  of 
the  borough  of  Lancaster,  near  which  he  erected  several  iron  furnaces 

(1)  Doc.  HUt  of  New  Tork,  toI.  i.  733. 
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tanneT7,  saw-noil!,  and  gIa»s.hoii.<,. 
forwBter-carriftge.*'  The  mill  wii^ 
and  prored  highly  OBernl.  \^g  „^ 
wm;  bat  it  proved  nnaoccetufui^  ji- 
introdnce  maDoractures.  X  Gln>- 
Frankfort,  near  Pbilndelpli^  s,,,,, 
tied  there. ' 

Notwithstandinf  these  stt^ti" 
Qlasa,  and  the  existence  of  p. 
is  now  m&de,  tbe  busitieEs  vn. 
otiiera.     No  great  progpess  iv:. 

In  Carolina,  in  1731,  thur-. 
and  no  earthenware  batwljai 
ment  and  Qlasa-honse,  it  v:i 

A  GlaBs-raannfoctoij  Hit- 
two  and  a  half  miles  fr<>' 
known  as  Wistar's  GIos8-« 
employed  qnite  a  nambr-r 
in  the  vicinity.     The  gr, 
tions  to  artisans  to  nl.: 
Innd-owners,  stood  in  i! 
created  constant  diflli" 
Ilenry  Moore,  Oovtru 
obedience  to  their  (': 
qDiring  the  Qorernor 
count   of  all   manii 
gorem meats,  dwell- 
Geld  as  an  antidoti' 
pendencies.     Evi'^ 
so  soon  as  their  i 
a  small  piece  or 
them  to  endure  < 
able  BobsUteni.'. 


(1)  Putoriux, 
Tba  intbor  ny. 

boill  in  Phila.l, 
bctbyUlMQ.! 
of  lUu,  w«n^ 
tt*  door  he  , 
lint  Pam  .1 
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and  the  Olass  Works.  The  latter  was  in  operation  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1770.  Mr.  David  Rittenhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barton,  on 
4th  Febmary  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  little  curiosity  lately  introduced 
by  Dr.  Franklin  from  Germany,  and  called  by  him  the  pulse  glass,  and 
his  intention,  when  he  next  visited  Lancaster,  to  have  some  of  them  and 
other  things  he  wanted  made  there.  The  quality  and  workmanship  of 
the  glass  made  at  that  place  seem  to  have  been  of  a  good  description,  as 
appears  ^rom  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  summer,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  barometer  tube  made  at  the  factory.  "  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  glass  tube  ;  it  will  make  a  pretty  barometer,  though 
the  bore  is  somewhat  too  small.  I  have  compared  it  with  an  English 
tube,  and  do  not  think  the  preference  can  with  any  reason  be  given  to 
the  latter."* 

But  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  successful.  The  owner,  who  pos- 
sessed both  artistic  skill  and  means,  was  somewhat  visionary  and  osten- 
tatious in  his  projects.  He  erected  one  or  two  castles  in  the  country, 
mounted  with  cannon,  whose  discharge  announced  his  arrival,  and  sum- 
moned his  workmen  from  the  furnace  and  the  foundery  in  baronial  style, 
to  attend,  with  music  and  other  service,  on  the  guests  whom  he  enter- 
tained in  feudal  magnificence  at  the  castle.  The  war  cut  oif  his  receipt 
of  funds  from  Europe ;  embarrassment  ensued,  and  the  Glass  Works  fell 
through ;  while  his  iron  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
by  whom  and  his  successors  they  were  successfully  managed. 

Other  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  promote 
native  manufactures.  There  were  three  potteries  in  Lancaster  in  1786. 
A  manufactory  of  China-ware  was  commenced  in  Prime  street,  near  the 
present  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time  the  Glass 
Works  were  established.  A  saving  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  yearly  effected  by  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
But  the  measure  was  not  permanently  successful.*  There  were  three 
manufacturers  of  common  pottery  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster  in 
1786. 

Notwithstanding  attempts  made  in  several  quarters  to  supply  the  in- 

(1)  Barton'd  Memoirs  of  Rittenhouse,  p.         In  the  same  number,  the  proprietors  of 
208.  the  Soutbwark  China  Factory  advertise  for 

(2)  In  Franklin  A  Hall's  Penna.  Gazette,  broken  flint  glass,  and  for  contracts  for  fire 
for  January,  1772,  is  an  Advertisement  of  to  fifty  wagon-load^,  whole  flint  stone,  to  be 
"  The  Glass  Facture,  Northern  Liberties,  delivered  at  the  manufactory  by  Ist  May. 
next  door  to  the  sign  of  the  Marquis  of  The  greatest  encouragement  was  also  pro- 
Granby,  in  Market  street,  where  the  highest  mised  to  all  painters  either  in  blue  or  ena- 
price  is  given  for  broken  flint-glass  and  al-  mel,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  deco- 
kaline  salts."  Whether  this  was  another  rative  branch  was  attempted  in  connection 
manufactory,  or  an  agency  for  the  Lancaster  with  the  manufacture. 

factory,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
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ereasiDg  demand  for  this  perishable  article,  which  had  then  become  one 
of  aniversal  Decessitj,  Olass  was  exceedingly  scarce  daring  the  war  of 
Independence.  The  volantary  disuse  of  English  Olass  had  now  become 
a  compulsory  one,  and  it  was  equally  impracticable  to  obtain  the  article 
from  other  countries.'  Lord  Sheffield,  writing  in  the  year  of  the  peace, 
remarks  on  this  manufacture  :  ''  There  is  no  article  of  Olass  in  any  part 
of  Europe  but  the  British  which  will  answer  in  the  American  market. 
There  are  Olass  Works  in  Pennsylvania.  Bad  glass  is  made  in  New 
Jersey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not  any  quantity  of  glass  made  in 
America  as  yet  except  bottles.  Hitherto  these  manufactures  have  been 
carried  on  there  by  Oerman  workmen ;  a  considerable  Olass  manufacture 
at  Boston  failed  several  years  ago.  The  want  of  flint  in  America  will  be 
always  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  There 
has  been  no  earth  yet  discovered  in  America  proper  for  making  the  pots 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  What  has  hitherto  been  used  in 
America,  at  least  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  for  that  purpose,  has  been 
imported  from  Oreat  Britain." 

The  New  Jersey  window-glass  manufactory  above  referred  to,  was 
probably  at  Oloucester,  where  a  Qlass-house  existed  a  few  years  later ; 
and  the  factory  spoken  of  at  Boston  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  one  at 
Braintree,  before  mentioned,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  His  lordship's 
statement,  as  to  the  absence  of  silicious  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
Flint  Olass  in  America,  arose  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discover  it,  because  abundant  quantities  of  gun-flints 
could  be  imported  at  a  very  low  price.  Considerable  quantities  of  flint 
were  also  imbedded  in  the  chalk  which  was  brought  in  ballast  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  kind  of  glass  attempted  required  little  pure  flint.  Congress, 
during  the  war,  ordered  the  commissioners  in  France  and  Spain  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  gun-flints,  and  to  send  also  persons  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  those  articles.  Hence,  the  British  Ministry 
also  labored  under  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was  destitute 
•f  flint  rocks,  and,  in  the  second  war,  caused  vessels  ballasted  with  chalk 
to  discharge  the  same,  lest  "flint  stones"  should  be  found  among  it 
But  in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  silicious  sand,  feldspar,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals,  there  exist  ample  supplies  of  pure  silex,  in  nearly  every 
State.  Large  masses  of  silicious  rock  exist  in  Northampton  and  Berks 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  greater  or  less  quantities  stratified  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  white  sand  plains 

(1)  In  Oroton,  MasflaohnMits,  glass  oonld  the  Town  waa  forced  to  petition  the  Court 
not,  in  1779,  be  purchased  in  private  stores  for  an  appropriation  from  the  public  deposi- 
to  repair  the  School  and  Meeting-house,  and    tory. — FeWa  Annalt, 
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au(i  piM  forests  of  New  Jersey  sustain  immeDse  manofactones  of  green 
glat»-ware. 

In  couseqoenee  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic manufactares  about  the  year  1786,  when  the  e?il8  of  inordinate 
inportationa  from  abroad  were  seen  and  felt,  several  fnrther  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  Glass,  of  which  the  manufacture  had  as  yet  been 
of  a  trifling  amount  In  April  of  the  following  year,  specimens 
t«  of  white  glass,  made  at  a  Glass-house  lately  erected  near 
Albany  in  New  York,  were  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  in 
his  Reminiscences  of  Albany  in  1788,  says  it  was  erected  by  John  De 
Neufirille,  a  former  correspondent  and  a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  Ha 
was  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  American 
Congress,  which  produced  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  in 
It 81.  Having  sacrificed,  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence,  an  hereditary  fortune  of  a  half  million  sterling,  with  which 
he  had  commenced  basiness  in  Amsterdam,  living  in  the  highest  affluence 
and  splendor,  he  invested  the  fragment  of  his  estate  in  Glass-works  eight 
miles  west  of  Albany.  Mr.  Watson  found  him  there  in  solitary  seclusion, 
the  tenant  of  a  miserable  log  cabin,  furnished  with  a  single  deal  table 
and  two  common  arm-chairs,  destitute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
The  enterprise,  like  that  of  Mr.  Steigel  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  enterprising  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  country,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  adapting  their 
efforts  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  place,  were  tempted  by  flat* 
teriug  prospects  to  their  iDdividaal  ruin. 

In  January,  1788,  the  proprietors  of  the  Glass  Factory,  which  was 
situated  at  Dowesborough,  in  the  midst  of  a  well- wooded  pine  forest,  and 
then  owned  in  part  by  Leonard  De  Nenfville,  Jan  Heefke,  and  Ferdinand 
Wolfa,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  State  to  sustain  their  under- 
taking. Tliey  represent  the  State  to  be  annually  drained  of  thirty  thon- 
sand  pounds  for  glass,  which  they  were  able  to  manufacture  of  any  size, 
Huperior  to  English  glass.  In  1793,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  voted 
a  loan  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  eight  years  to  the  proprietors,  three 
Years  without  interest,  and  five  years  at  five  per  cent.  The  owners  at 
this  time  were  McClallen,  McGregor  &  Co.,  of  whom  James  Caldwell, 
the  proprietor  of  extensive  tobacco  and  other  mills  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Christopher  Battemar  constituted  the  Co,  They  in  that  year  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  sand  suitable  for 
their  use  within  ten  miles  of  the  Works.  Having,  in  1796,  formed  the 
d<wign  of  consolidating  and  extending  their  operations,  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  ten  miles  west  of  Albany,  was  laid  out  as  a  manufacturing 
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town,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  distingnished  citizen  of  that 
State,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  an  active  promoter  of  that  and 
other  eiforts  to  advance  mannfaetnres.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  the  association  was  incorporated  as  **  The  Hamilton  Mannfactaring 
Company,"  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  the  company  and  its  work- 
men were  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  years.  The  proprietors  were  at 
this  time  Jeremias  Yan  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders,  Abraham  Ten  Eyck, 
Elkanah  Watson,  Frederick  A.  De  Zeng,  K.  El.  Yan  Rensselaer,  Thomas 
and  Samnel  Mather,  Doaw  Fonda,  and  Walter  Cochran.  The  estab- 
lishment at  Hamilton  now  presented  an  example  of  the  highest  degree 
of  enterprise  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  country  in  connection  with  mana- 
factares.  They  had  two  Olass-hoases,  a  saw  mill,  ponnding  mill,  and 
cross-cat  mill.  They  employed  three  large  furnaces,  and  abont  thirteen 
glass-blowers,  and  made  on  an  average  twenty  thoasand  feet  of  glass  per 
month,  besides  bottles  and  flint  glass.  They  snbstitnted  kelp  for  pearl- 
ash  in  the  manofactare.  Their  Glass  was  in  good  repute,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  much  activity.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  suspended  in  1815  for  the  want  of  fuel.' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  ipanufactory  was  established  in  New 
Tork,  a  spirited  effort  wat  inade  to  recommence  the  bnsiness  in  Boston. 
A  Company  was  formed  in  that  city,  and,  in  July,  1787,  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacturing  Glass  for  fifteen  years.  A  penalty  of 
£500  was  attached  to  any  infringement  of  their  right  by  making  glass 
in  the  town,  to  be  levied  for  each  offense.  The  capital  stock  was  ex- 
empted from  taxes  for  five  years,  and  the  workmen  employed,  from  all 
military  duties.  A  pyramidal  factory  of  brick  was  erected  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  foot  of  Essex  street.  Being  found  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  afterward  taken  down,  and  a  wooden  one,  lined  with  brick, 
differently  constructed,  was  put  up  in  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were 
100  feet  in  length  by  60  in  width.  On  account  of  difficulties  in  procur- 
ing workmen,  and  other  embarrassments,  operations  were  not  fully  com- 
menced until  November,  1792.  The  corporation  commenced  with  the 
manufacture  of  crown  window-glass,  which  they  produced  of  a  quality 
equal  or  superior  to  any  imported.  Materials  were  found  to  be  abnn- 
dant;  and  some  Hx  years  later,  they  produced  about  900  sheets  per 
week,  worth  $1.75  per  sheet,  or  $76,000  per  annum.  Some  hints  to 
mann&cturers,  communicated  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum, the  same  year  that  the  Glass  Works  in  Boston  were  commenced 
by  Ma^k  Leavenworth  of  Connecticut,  state  that  labor  was  tweive  to 

(I)  MvdmU'b  Annals  of  Allmny.    Morse's  Unir.  Goog. 
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Wine  and  Beer  were  among  the  early  producta  or  indnstrj  in  the  colo- 
nial period  of  our  hixtorf,  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  tho  Ameri- 
caQ  Colonies,  tea,  coflfiie,  aud  chocolate  were  almost  anknown  in  England, 
their  place  being  Bupjilied  by  fermented  liqnors.  From  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  whence  we  hark  probably  derived  the  names  of  our 
malt  liquorx.  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Wine,  had  been  the  principal  bereni]^ 
in  England,  a»  Mead  Lad  been  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Irish- 
According  to  an  ancient  Saxon  dialogne,  wioe  was  with  them  the  drink 
of  the  "elders  and  the  wise,"  while  the  common  people  drank  "ale  if 
they  had  it,  water  if  they  had  it  not."  The  brewer  of  bad  ale  was 
by  them  consigned  to  the  ducking-chair  or  mnleted  for  bis  neglect. 
Nearer  the  times  of  which  we  write,  a  quort  of  Beer  and  a  qnart  of  win* 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  hreakfitst  of  my  lord  aud  ludy  of  Kortbl 
berland.  Ale  and  Beer  were  first  made  without  hops,  which 
raised  in  Eoj^Iand  until  about  1524.     An  old  writer  suys  : 

Hapi,  refemiMlon,  bays,  ani  beer. 
Came  into  Bngluid  all  in  one  year 

The  price  of  Beer  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  regulated  according  M 
that  of  corn  and  wine,  and  its  cheapness  in  the  aiitcenlh  fuTored  an  enor- 
mous consumption.  The  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  waa 
then  seldom  absent  on  any  occasion,  from  the  courtly  banquet  to  the 
humble  repast  of  the  cottager.  No  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  gal- 
lons were  drunk  at  a  single  entertainment  given  lo  Queen  BliEabtlh  at 
Kenllworth.  English  beer  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Eampe.  It 
wag  brewed  in  March,  and  by  persons  of  consequence  was  not  used  anlil 
a  year  old.  The  monasteries  in  early  times  brewed  tho  best  ale,  as  they 
made  the  best  wine.  Even  the  balls  of  science  were  not  less  cclebi 
[or  their  ale  than  for  their  learning.  As  late  as  the  year  ITIH,  whi 
linglnnd  and  America  tea  began  to  displace  the  uaa  of  malt  liqi 
lann'ate  Warion,  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  Ale,  lamould  the  declininj;  popa- 
larily  of  a  beTerage  which  be  la  not  alon*  in  repreaenting  to  be  t^e  aoln- 
Itoa  of  the  British  nation. 
(24*) 
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Thas  initiated,  the  brewery  became  an  early  requisite  with  oar  ancestor! 
in  America.  The  Goart  of  Assistants,  in  1629,  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
hereditary  tastes  and  habits  of  the  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  who 
coa]d  not  readily  forego  their  accnstomed  beverage.  Among  the  outfits 
to  New  England,  in  that  year,  in  addition  to  four  hundred-weight  of  hops, 
were  forty-five  tuns  of  Beer,  to  go  in  the  Talbot,  provided  she  had  one 
hundred  passengers  and  eighty-five  mariners.  Soon  after,  in  the  Lyons 
Whelp,  were  sent  thirty  quarters  of  malt,  at  a  cost  of  £25  158.  Less 
generous  beverages,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  pre- 
decessors at  Plymouth,  where,  in  1623,  the  best  they  had  to  offer  their 
friends  lately  arrived  from  England  was  "a  cup  of  faire  spring  water." 
But  if  there  were  none  among  them  who  had 

'*  Learned  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew," 

thej  were  not  without  expedients,  and  tradition  says  they  were  accnstomed 
to  akig  with  commendable  fortitude, 

"If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
' '  , ' '  We  must  be  content,  and  think  it  no  fault, 

^    For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips, 
^     Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  walnut-tree  chips.**' 


John  Jenny,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  was  a  brewer  by  trade. 
He  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  proprietor  of  a  corn  mill,  and 
WAS  an  enterprising  person  in  other  pursuits,  but  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  followed  the  business  of  Brewing  at  Plymouth. 
The  early  hardships  of  their  first  settlement  compelled  the  Pilgrims  to 
forego  all  but  the  most  needful  provisions  for  comfort. 

The  business  appears,  however,  to  have  been  commenced  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Boston.  In  November  1637,  the  General  Court,  for 
the  protection  of  common  brewers,  who  seem  already  to  have  constituted 
a  trade  there,  ordered  that  "  No  person  shall  brewe  any  beare,  or  malt, 
or  other  drinke,  or  sell  in  gross  or  by  retaile,  but  only  such  as 
ery  1b  the  shall  be  licensed  by  this  Conrte,  on  paine  of  £100 ;  and  where- 
as  Capt.  Sedgwick  hath  before  this  time  set  up  a  brewe-honse 
at  his  greate  charge,  and  very  comodious  for  this  part  of  of  the  countrey, 
bee  is  freely  licensed  to  brewe  beare  to  sell  according  to  the  size  before 
licensed  dureing  the  pleasure  of  the  Conrte.''  The  "size"  was  before 
ordered  to  be  not  stronger  than  could  be  sold  at  eight  shillings  the  barrel, 
under  penalty  of  £20.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  a  brew- 
house  in  the  Colonies.  Ten  years  later,  however,  they  had  six  public 
brew-houses  in  Virginia  • 

(1)  The  Forelkiben'  Song. 
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Among  the  trades  in  New  England,  at  the  same  date,  mentioned  as 
naving  "  fallen  into  their  ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage/'  are 
^*  brewers,  besides  divers  sorts  of  shopkeepers,  and  some  who  have  a  mys* 
terj  beyond  others,  as  have  the  vintners."'  In  1641,  John  Appleton, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who  was  fireqoentlj 
elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  was  distinguished  bj 
the  respectable  title  of  "  Mr.,"  received  permission  to  set  up  a  malt-house 
in  that  place.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  cultivator  of  hops. 
Samuel  Livermore  followed  the  same  business  there  in  J  667.  Manj 
years  elapsed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  before  barley  was  raised  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  production  of  malt  and  Beer,  and  a  consider- 
able importation  of  malt  annually  took  place  for  the  use  of  the  brewers. 
This  was  subject,  in  Massachusetts,  to  a  duty  on  importation.  Whether 
an  increased  supply  of  the  article  was  deemed  important,  or  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  it  had  diminished  the  profits,  the  principal  importers  of 
malt,  and  other  merchants  of  Boston,  in  1655,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
for  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  the  tariff,  as  "  piuditiall  to  this  comon- 
welth  and  also  a  discoridgm*  to  marchauts."  One  of  the  petitions 
of  those  early  Boston  advocates  of  free  trade  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Broughton,  and  signed  only  by  him  and  Robert  Pateshall,  repre- 
sents that  "  the  well-known  advantage  accrueing  by  freedome  of  ports  and 
hindrance  of  trade  proportionally  according  to  largeness  of  customs  im- 
posed, that  this  seeming  good  may  not  bring  upon  this  countrey  a  reall 
evell,  and  from  customs  upon  one  thing  grow  to  castome  on  another,  till, 
step  by  step,  under  specious  pretences,  we  are  insensiblie  brought  under 
taxes  for  everything,  as  the  woful  experience  of  other  nations  well  known 
unto  us  showeth,"  therefore  "for  the  good  of  the  present,  and  to  prevent 
this  evell  in  future  ages,  we  are  become  your  humble  petitioners  to 
remove  the  customs  upon  malt,  that  after  ages  may  remind  you  as  fathers 
of  their  freedome,  and  the  present  may  bow  before  you  for  their  expe- 
rience of  your  care  of  theire  wellfare,"  &c.*  Ten  years  before  this,  the 
Brewers  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  whom  New  England  had  now  held 
commercial  intercourse  for  over  thirty  years,  had  vigorously  resisted  a  tax 
on  malt,  justifying  their  recusancy  on  the  ground  that  the  taxed  were  not 
represented  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  These  examples  show  how 
early  manifested  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  every  form  of  taxation, 
and  the  '*  specious  pretences"  of  indirect  subsidies  levied  through  the 
customs  were  clearly  seen.     They  little  apprehended,  while  deprecating  so 

(1)  Wonder-Working  Providence.  pettlument  (1630)  refused  to  paj  the  first 

(2)  Drake's  Antiquities  of  Boston.     The     tax  levied  upon  them,  alleging  it  was  with- 
people  of  WatertvwD,  in  the  first  year  of  its     out  authority,  Ac. 
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dangeroQS  a  precedent,  that  a  persistent  opposition  to  taxation  would 
become  the  ostensible  cause  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  This 
fint  free-trade  movement,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  snceessfnl,  as 
the  Conrt,  instead  of  repealing  the  duty,  merely  referred  the  petitioners 
to  a  former  order  of  the  Court  on  the  subject 

During  the  year  1662,  the  younger  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  read 
sereral  papers  of  a  practical  character  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  Lon- 
don. In  December  of  that  year,  the  first  of  its  corporate  existence,  he 
was  requested  by  the  society  to  institute  some  experiments  in  the  roanu- 
fkctnre  of  Beer  from  barley  and  maize.  In  the  following  March,  he  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  society  some  bottles  of  Beer  brewed  from  lu- 
Bmt  ftt>m  ^^^°  ^^^'^^  ^^^  years  previous  to  that,  a  duty  of  28.  Sd.  a 
ladiM  Cora,  ijarrel  on  strong  beer,  and  of  6d.  a  barrel  on  small  beer,  had 
been  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  increased  price  of  Beer 
which,  as  the  favorite  beverage,  was  consumed  in  enormous  quantities, 
may  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  finding  a  cheaper  article  than  barley 
in  the  new  American  staple,  and  thus,  through  the  well-known  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  leading  to  results  valuable  both  to  England  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  or  others 
had  communicated  to  members  of  the  society  a  knowledge  of  the  custom 
which  had  long  obtained  in  America  of  brewing  Beer  from  Indian  corn ; 
and  not  without  a  practical  aim,  doubtless,  he  was  solicited  to  furnish  an 
illustration  of  its  feasibility.  Most  of  the  cereals  possess  the  property 
of  being  malted.  Campanius,  in  his  description  of  New  Sweden,  cites 
a  passage  from  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia 
in  1585,  in  which  he  states  that  very  good  bread  may  be  made  out  of  the 
maize  when  ground ;  "  the  English  have  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  com,  and  have  brewed  with  it  a  kind  of  small  beer.''  He  gives  also 
the  testimony  of  Peter  Lindstrom,  an  engineer  of  New  Sweden,  about 
the  year  1654,  who  observes  that  '*  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  grows  there 
of  various  colors,  white,  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  pied  ....  out  of 
the  white  and  yellow  maize  they  make  bread,  but  the  blue,  brown,  black, 
and  pied,  is  brewed  into  Beer  which  is  very  strong  but  not  remarkably 
clear."  The  women,  he  tells  us,  brewed  excellent  drink;  as  in  Sweden, 
and  a  very  cooling  beverage  was  made  from  water-melons. 

This  practice  of  malting  Indian  corn  was  doubtless  of  American  origin, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  made  artificial  drinks 
from  several  native  products,  including  maize.  Yon  Humboldt  remarks 
that  a  chemist  would  have  some  difficulty  in  preparing  the  great  variety 
of  spirituous,  acid,  or  sugary  beverages  made  from  the  maize  by  the 
natives.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  sweet  syrups  from  the  stalks  of  the 
plant.     They  also  understood  the  effect  of  germination  in  developing  the 
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BacchariDe  principles  of  the  grain,  which  they  iufbsed  iti  water,  after 
which  it  was  mashed  and  boiled  in  the  same  water,  and  in  dae  time  it  was 
drawn  off  and  set  aside  to  ferment  This  drink,  which  was  called  vinapu, 
possessed  intoxicating  qualities,  and  was  in  consequence  forbidden  by  the 
Incas.  The  jnice  of  the  maize,  mingled  with  that  of  other  fruits,  chewed 
and  then  deposited  in  a  vessel  and  left  to  ferment^  constituted  another 
disgusting  drink  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  continent,  called  chica, 
and  by  the  Indians  of  the  same  countries,  by  whom  it  is  still  prepared, 
kauM.  In  its  preparation,  it  is  said,  that^  made  from  materials  ground 
between  the  molars  of  withered  and  half-toothless  crones  was  preferred, 
for  no  other  reason,  we  may  suppose,  than  that  the  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted labor  of  mastication  excited  a  more  copious  effusion  of  the  sali- 
vary ingredients  in  the  nauseous  compound.  These,  like  the  former,  were 
highly  intoxicating.^  The  North  American  tribes,  however,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  any  intoxicating  beverages  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.' 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  maize  in  Ame- 
rica, where  its  employment  in  Brewing  was  thus  ancient  and  aboriginal, 
was  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  A.  D.  1678,  two  years  after  his  death.  It  describes  the  Indian 
mode  of  raising  the  plant,  and  the  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves  in  making  baskets,  and  also  the  great  improvements  made  in 
its  cultivation  by  the  use  of  the  plow.  The  method  of  making  malt  and 
Beer  from  the  grain  is  there  described.     Good  malt,  it  is  stated,  could 

(1)  Haroboldt's  EsMtya.  MoCuUooh's  offerod  them  brandy  to  elicit  more  of  their 
Aboriginal  Researches.  character    and    designs    by     the    artifice. 

(2)  According  to  Heckewelder,  there  is  no  Mainly  through  the  consequence  of  that  act 
tradition  of  the  race  better  supported  than  ^^  ««•  ^^e  ^^^^^  «*««  '^o^  rapidly  melting 
that  which  ascribes  a  scene  of  intoxication  ff««  *»>•  f»c«  o^  **>•  ••»'^-  I*  reeaU  the 
to  the  first  interview  between  the  Dutch  and  ^o^^s  of  Horace,  who  finds  a  parallel  to  the 
the  IndUns  on  Manhattan  Island,  of  which  wickedness  of  the  first  navigator  in  the  sin 
he  received  a  curious  account  from  the  Dela-  ©^  Prometheus  and  its  dire  consequences  to 
wares.  The  name  of  the  island,  he  says,  is  the  human  family.  Upon  the  natives  of  this 
bat  an  abbreviaUon  of  that  given  it  on  the  Continent  the  act  of  the  first  voyager  to  their 
occasion,  and  oommemoratei  and  sabsUnti-  »hores,  with  his  meUphorioal  "fire  water," 
ates  the  story,  meaning  "  the  place  where  we  ^m  ^en*  ^^  ^^  f»^  «ff««^»  »lmo»t  ft  literal 
aU  got  drunk,"  The  Iroquois  are  SAid  to  realixation  of  the  Roman  poet's  descripUon, 
hold  a  similar  tradition  as  to  what  occurred  Audax  Japeti  genns 

when  they  were  first  made  acquainted  with  Jgnem /raude  maJd  gentibm  intulit: 

the  use  of  gunpowder.    In  the  Pandora's  Post  ignem  nthereft  domo 

box  of  varied    and  swift-destroying  evils  Subductum  maoies,  et  nova  febrium 

broaght  by  the  Europeans  to  the  Indian  race,  Terris  incubuit  oohors ; 

none  has  been  more  baneful  than  the  fatal  Semotique  prltts  tarda  neoessltaa 

gift  of  "Jire  water."    Hadson  is  said,  on  the  Letbi,  eonipuit  grtdam. 

•coMion  above  referred  to,  to  havo  fint 
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only  be  made  from  maise  by  pecaliar  management,  and  the  barley  malt- 
mastera  bad  in  vain  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  was  found  by  experience  that  the  corn,  before  it  was  fully  malted,  mnst 
be  more  completely  germinated,  both  as  to  the  root  and  blade,  to  the 
extent  of  a  finger*length  at  least  The  plan  found  most  effectnal  was  to 
renaoTe  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  throwing  it 
up  each  way ;  then  to  spread  the  com  thickly  over  the  ground  thus  exca- 
vated, and  cover  it  with  the  earth  previously  removed.  «Left  thus  until 
the  plot  looked  like  a  green  field  with  the  sprouting  com,  which  would 
require  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  season,  it  was  then  taken 
op,  the  earth  shaken  from  it,  and  dried.  The  Beer  made  from  it  after 
this  management  was  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  of  a  good  brown  color. 

Another  mode  of  making  Beer  from  maize,  more  practiced,  he  says, 
because  better  understood,  was  from  the  com  bread.  This  was  broken 
into  large  lumps  the  size  of  the  fist,  then  mashed  and  treated  as  malt  The 
bread,  thus  treated,  yielded  a  beer  fine-colored,  wholesome,  and  which 
kept  better  than  that  made  from  the  grain.  Hops  were  added  or  not,  as 
desired.  A  syrup,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  jointed  stalks  of  the  kind 
cultivated  by  the  natives  north  of  New  England,  is  also  mentioned  by 
bim.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  same  volume,  states  that  Barley 
alone  was  used  in  Scotland  for  malting  at  that  time.' 

The  price  at  which  the  best  quality  of  Beer  was  sold  in  New  England, 
in  1667,  was  l^d,  per  quart.  The  General  Court  had  previously  ordered 
that  Beer  should  be  made  with  four  bushels  of  good  barley  malt  at 
least  to  a  hogshead,  and  that  it  should  not  be  sold  above  ^d.  the  quart 
It  was  now  ordered  that  Beer  should  be  made  only  of  good  barley  malt, 
without  "  any  mixture  of  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  other  materials  in- 
stead of  manlt,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence."  The  prices 
of  Barley,  Barley-malt,  and  rye  were  fixed  for  that  year  at  4s.  the  bushel ; 
wheats  at  5s.,  and  Indian  corn,  at  28.  8d  the  bushel.  The  value  of  silver 
was  then  about  6s.  Sd,  sterling  the  ounce. 

In  May,  1673,  the  Court,  taking  into  serious  consideration  ''the  neces- 
sity 9f  upholding  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  for  supply  and 
support  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  finding,  by  experience,  the  brings 
ing  of  malt,  tchieh  is  a  principal  commodity  of  this  country,  from  foreign 
parts,  to  be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony," 
imposed  a  duty  of  M.  a  bushel  on  malt  imported  from  Europe,  in  addi- 
Uon  to  the  rate  of  one  penny  previously  laid.  The  protectionists  appear 
to  have  been  still  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  Assembly.' 

(I)  A   patent  wu  granted,  in  1801,  to    tion  of  unmaZ/ce?  grain  in  the  process  which 
Alexander  Anderson  for  a  method  of  Brew-    was  then  considered  a  valnahle  discovery. 
ing  with  Indian  com,  bj  emplojing  a  per-        (3)  Becords  of  the  Col.,  toL  iT.  844.  552. 
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The  shipping  busiDess  of  Boston,  and  several  other  of  the  mantime 
towns  of  New  England,  promoted  the  manafaetnre  of  Beer,  which,  in 
Colonial  times,  was  always  a  considerable  item  in  the  provisioning  of 
vessels.  Beer  and  distilled  spirits  were  made  and  exported  from  these 
parts  early  in  the  last  century.  It  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  New* 
fonndland,  and  other  of  the  continental  Colonies.  Among  the  imports 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  with  which  the  Colonies  had  mnch  trade,  in 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  year  1731,  are  mentioned  seventy-five  tuns  of 
Beer  and  Ale ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks,  mostly  hogsheads,  of  bottled 
Beer  and  Ale,  and  nine  and  a  half  tnns  of  Cider,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
bably from  the  continental  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
daring  the  year,  passed  an  Act,  levying  a  dnty  on  Strong  Beer,  Ale,  etc., 
imported  into  that  Colony  from  neighboring  governments.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  were  exporting 
beer  to  that  and  other  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  foreign  ports. 

The  enormous  importations  of  molasses  from  the  sugar  Colonies,  and 
the  extensive  distillations  of  rum  from  it,  in  which  business  Rhode  Island 
was  very  active,  interfered  with  the  less  harmful  business  of  Malting  and 
Brewing.  A  high  prohibitive  duty  upon  molasses  was  consequently 
recommended  about  this  time  as  a  desirable  measure.  The  Province 
raised  and  exported  barley  in  considerable  quantity.  It  produced  at  a 
later  period  very  superior  cider  for  exportation. 

Connecticut  was  also  celebrated  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  cider, 
and  at  Middletown,  a  few  years  after  the  peace,  porter  was  made  at  an 
extensive  brewery,  which  was  considered  equal  to  London  porter.  A 
small  village  near  Boston,  of  forty  houses,  made,  in  1721,  nearly  3,000 
barrels  of  cider.  Some  of  the  western  counties  also  produced  much 
cider. 

The  art  of  Brewing  was  indigenous  as  well  to  Holland  as  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  German  nations  made  Beer  as  early  as  the  days  of  Tacitus. 
It  was  very  soon  carried  over  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.  In 
iirttBMw-  1^83,  the  West  India  Company,  through  their  Director,  Van 
ti7eriMi^^  Twiller,  caused  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  buildings,  in- 
Htw  York,  eluding  a  Brewery  upon  Farm  No.  1,  extending  from  the  pres- 
ent Wall  street  westward  to  Hudson  street  Its  site  was  the  north  side 
of  what  is  now  Bridge  street,  between  Broad  and  Whitehall.  From  that 
time  forth  the  place  continued  well  supplied  with  the  national  drink. 
The  distillation  of  Brandy  commenced  there  as  early  as  1640,  which  was 
probably  the  first  instance  of  that  manufacture  in  the  Colonies.  In  the 
following  year,  drunkenness  had  become  so  alarmingly  prevalent  that,  to 
abate  the  disorders  arising  from  it^  and  to  secure  a  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  municipal  aathorities  of  the  towD,  in  April  of  that  year. 
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prohibited  the  tapping  of  Beer  doring  divine  senrice,  or  after  ten  o'cloc 
at  nighty  under  a  penalty  of  twentj-five  guilders,  or  ten  doUara,  for  each 
offense,  beside  the  forfeiture  of  the  Beer  for  the  use  of  the  ''  Schout 
Fiscaai,"  or  Attorney  GeneraL  The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  tap 
Beer  again  for  three  months.  The  preamble  to  this  early  ordinance  for 
restraining  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor,  shows  the  sense  then  entertained 
of  the  magnitude  of  an  evil  which  still  baffles  the  wisdom  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepeos  of  that  day.  "  Whereas,"  they 
say,  **  complaints  are  made  that  some  of  our  inhabitants  have  commenced 
to  tap  Beer  during  divine  service  and  use  a  small  kind  of  measure,  which 
is  in  contempt  of  our  religion  and  musi  ruin  the  SkUe,  Ac."  The  first 
tavern  on  the  Island  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  of  whom  there 
were  many  already  from  New  England,  was  erected  in  1642  near  the 
head  of  Coenties'  Slip. 

Although  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  a  privileged  commercial 
company,  whose  object  was  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  its  own  emolu- 
ment, was  unfavorable  to  private  enterprise  in  many  departments  of  in- 
dustry, on  account  of  numerous  monopolies  established,  and  the  onerous 
and  arbitrary  taxation  resorted  to,  many  prominent  citizens  early  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Beer  in  the  Dutch  Province.  A  tax  on  Beer  be- 
came at  a  very  early  day  a  source  of  much  trouble  in  the  Colony.  In 
1644,  when  it  was  mach  harassed  and  impoverished  by  wars  with  the 
Indians,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  West  India  Company 
was  already  verging  toward  bankruptcy,  and  therefore  unable  to  assist, 
the  Director  General  Kieft  and  bis  Coancil  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  people's  representatives,  to  resort  to  taxation,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  In 
June,  therefore,  proclamation  was  made  that  there  should  be  paid  ''on 
each  half  vat  (or  barrel)  of  Beer  tapt  by  the  tavern  keepers,  two  guilders, 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  Brewer  and  half  by  the  tapster — the  burgher  who 
does  not  retail  it  to  pay  half  as  much  ;  on  each  quart  of  Spanish  wine, 
four  stnyvers ;  French  wine,  two  stuy vers,  to  be  paid  by  the  tapsters ;  on 
each  beaver  hide  brought  to  the  port  and  purchased  within  our  limits, 
one  guilder,  triplets  and  halves  in  proportion.  All  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  goods — one-third  for  the  informer,  one-third  for  the  officer,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  Company.  All  this  provisionally,  until  the  good  Qod 
shall  grant  us  peace,  or  that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  aided  from  Holland  " 
This  scheme,  combining  an  excise  and  additional  export  duties  on  certain 
articles,  but  especially  the  liquor  tax  "  establishing  for  the  first  time  ii; 
this  country  an  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,"  produced  much 
dissatisfaction,  especially  among  the  traders.  Later  in  the  year,  some 
Dutch  soldiers,  destitute  of  clothing,  arrived  from  Curacoa  to  the  great 
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relief  of  the  Province.  But  as  these  had  to  be  clothed,  the  Director  re- 
newed the  impost  on  Beer  by  ordering  that  every  tun  should  pay  three 
guilders  ($1.25).  Every  brewer  was  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  return 
of  the  quantity  made  by  him  before  be  could  make  any  sale.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue  from  this  source,  and  was  entitled 
to  five  per  cent,  for  his  trouble.  This  indefinite  renewal  of  a  tax  imposed 
for  a  temporary  purpose  produced  intense  excitement,  and  was  firmly  re- 
sisted by  the  Brewers,  both  on  account  of  its  object  and  the  mode  of  its 
enactment  It  was  the  duty,  they  urged,  of  the  Company  to  maintain  its 
troops  and  defend  its  subjects  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The 
duty  was  not  imposed  by  the  eight  men  who  represented  the  commonalty, 
and  who,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  would  be  offended  shonld  they 
submit  to  the  imposition,  but  it  was  levied  by  the  Company's  paid  ser- 
vants, who  had  no  such  prerogatives.  They  were  therefore  determined 
to  resist  The  "  Schout  Fiscaal,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to 
enforce  the  payment  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Numerous  prosecu- 
tions followed.  This  early  invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  determined 
opposition  to  it,  produced  much  recrimination  and  ill  feeling  between 
parties,  and  added  greatly  to  the  troubles  with  which  the  Province 
was  afflicted.  It  contributed  to  the  ultimate  recall  of  an  arbitrary  Gov- 
ernor. * 

Several  of  the  first  Brewers  in  New  Amsterdam  were  men  of  consider- 
able note,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest  civic  offices  in  the  community. 
Their  establishments  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort, 
within  which  the  first  was  built  The  street  occupied  by  them  was  from 
that  circumstance  called  the  **  Brouwer  Straat,"  or  the  Brewers'  street, 
and  corresponded  with  the  present  Stone  street  between  Broad  and 
Whitehall.  It  was  one  of  the  first  streets  occupied  in  the  future  com- 
mercial capital,  and  received  its  present  name  from  being  the  first  paved 
with  stones,  which  was  done  by  an  ordinance  made  in  the  year  1657. 
One  of  the  principal  brewers  in  this  locality  was  Isaac  De  Foreest,  who 
came  to  the  country  in  1636,  and  in  1645  received  a  grant  upon  the 
above  street^  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  He  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  farm  at  Harlaem,  and  of  the  "  Old  Kirk"  or  church  on  Pearl  street 
and  for  many  years  a  magistrate.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  improving  the  town  and  in  public  office,  he  was  privileged  with  "  the 
great  citizenship." 

Jacob  Wolfertsen  Yan  Conwenhoven  erected  a  large  stone  brewery  on 
the  north  side  of  the  same  street,  on  land  granted  him  also  iu  1645,  at 
the  comer  of  Stone  and  Broad  street    He  was  not  successful  in  business, 

(1)  (TOiUHlun'f  H«w  N«lliiriMda. 
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and  entailed  mortgages  upon  his  property,  of  which,  however,  he  held 
possession  nntil  his  death  in  1670.  The  same  premises  were  occupied  as 
a  brewery  subseqnently  by  John  Yan  Coowenhoven. 

Peter,  a  younger  brother  of  Jacob  just  referred  to,  was  also  a  promi- 
Dent  person  at  Ihat  day,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  brewer  and  trader. 
He  was  six  years  a  "  Schepen"  of  the  city.  He  was  unpopular  both 
with  the  English  after  they  came  in  possession  and  with  his  Dutch  neigh- 
bors. Having  been  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  he  refused  to 
give  bail,  and  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  He  left  the  city  and  resided 
awhile  at  Elizabetbtown,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers;  but  in  1665  was  still  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  Pearl  and  Whitehall  streets.  His  brewery  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Broad  street  became,  in  1670,  the  property  of  Isaac  Yan  Yleck, 
whO|  fo|r  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  conducted  a  prosperous  business 
in  Brewing.     He  was  several  years  an  alderman,  and  died  in  1695. 

The  Bayards,  also,  Nicholas  and  Balthazar,  step-sons  of  Governor 
Stoyvesant,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  opulent  citizens  at 
that  time.  They  were  both  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  An 
extensive  district  of  the  city,  long  afterward  and,  to  old  residents  of  New 
York,  still  known  as  the  "Bayard  Farm,"  was  the  property  of  their 
wealthy  descendants.  It  extended  along  each  side  of  Broadway,  north 
of  Canal  street  for  the  distance  of  many  blocks,  and  from  the  Bowery  to 
beyond  McDougal  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Another  wealthy  Burgomaster,  who  was  one  of  the  early  brewers  of 
the  rising  Dutch  metropolis,  was  Oloff  Stevcnsen  Yan  Cortlandt  He 
came  to  the  city  in  1637,  on  military  service,  which  he  quit  the  same 
year  for  a  civil  office  as  Commissary  of  Cargoes,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
guilders  ($12.00)  per  month.  He  resigned  his  office  to  the  Company  in 
1649,  to  engage  in  the  Brewing  business.  His  premises  were  on  "  De 
BroQwer  Straat,"  now  Stone,  adjoining  those  of  Isaac  De  Eoreest,  where 
bis  property  was  one  of  the  first  class,  and  valued,  on  the  final  cession  of 
the  city  to  the  English,  in  1674,  at  $30,000.  He  was  an  influential  poli- 
tician, and,  in  1650,  the  President  of  the  citizens'  representatives  called 
the  "  Nine  Men,"  who  were  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  last 
governor,  Stuyvesant,  and  were  by  him  turned  out  of  their  pews  in 
church,  and  their  seats  torn  up.  He  had  a  valuable  property  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  adjacent  to  Cortlandt  street,  which  still  perpetuates 
his  name.  He  held  several  prominent  offices.  His  son,  Stephanus,  was 
the  first  native-bom  Mayor  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four.  Another  son.  Jacobus,  was,  like  the  last-mentioned, 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  Mayor  of  the  city.  Jacob  Kip,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  in  1658  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  city 
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magistracy,  to  which  he  was  appointed  five  years  before,  while  qaite  a 
youth,  on  the  first  organization  of  the  city,  and  engaged  iu  the  Brewing 
basiness.  He  afterward  resigned  it  for  mercantile  parsaits.  His  prop- 
erty on  Brosd  street,  partly  acquired  in  the  bnsiness,  and  partly  by  ma^ 
riage  with  the  wealthy  widow  of  Gnleyn  Yerplanck,  wfM  estinuted  io 
1674  at  $8,000.  Daniel  Yerveelen,  a  Brewer,  who  originally  settled  it 
Fort  Orange,  resided  about  this  time  on  "De  Prince  Straat,"  now 
Beaver,  east  of  Broad.  There  are  many  of  the  name  now  in  the  State. 
On  the  same  street  lived  also  Jan  Jansen  Tan  Bresteede,  a  cooper,  who 
was  appointed  in  1658  the  marker  of  beer  barrels,  and  in  1667  inspeetor 
of  pipe  staves.  Jan  Yinj^  is  mentioned  as  a  Brewer  in  the  town  in  1658. 
He  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  property  between  Wall  street  and  Maidea 
Lane,  and  extending  from  river  to  river,  known  as  the  Damen  Fans. 
In  1654,  Thomas  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  had  joined  the  Neir  Bag- 
landers  some  years  before  in  the  attack  upon  the  Dntch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  became 
the  purchaser  of  a  farm  on  what  is  now  Beekman  street  He  there  es- 
tablished a  Brewery,  which,  after  his  death  in  1670,  with  the  farm,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  from  Pearl  street  to  Park  Row,  was  purchased  of  hb 
widow  by  William  Beekman.  Beekman,  who  came  to  the  Province  in 
1647,  and  was  the  first  of  that  name,  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
Brewing  business  at  the  comer  of  Beekman  and  William  streets,  which 
conjointly  still  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Beekman  was  at  an  early  age  a 
Schepen  of  the  city,  and  held  other  municipal  oflBces  at  different  times. 
He  was  Sub-Director  of  the  Colony  on  the  South  River  from  1658  to 
1663,  and  after  that  was  Sheriff  of  Esopus.  He  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem until  his  death  in  HOT,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  property 
m  the  present  Pearl  street,  between  Franklin  Square  and  Ann  street, 
K^as  in  1674  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  long  known  as 
Beekman's  Swamp,  and  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  leather  manafisc- 
lurers,  to  whose  use  it  has  been  for  a  great  while  appropriated,  as  "the 
Bwarap." 

In  1630,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Albany,  under  the  charter  of  Patroons.  Among  the  first  persons 
Breweries  ^^^^  ^^  colonjzc  the  placc  wtts  Rutgcr  Hendrickson  Van  Soest, 
near  Albany,  g^  superintendent  of  the  Brewery,  for  which  capacity  he  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland  by  the  proprietor,  receiving  in  advance  of  his 
earnings  sixty  florins,  including  five  florins  as  a  present  from  the  Patroon. 
The  Brewery  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  sometime  previous  to 
163T.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  settlement  in  1642  by  the  Company 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolensis,  among  whom  was  Eveert  Pels,  a  brewer, 
who  afterward  erected  a  Brewery  in  the  Colony.     Between  two  and 
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three  hundred  biuhela  of  malt  for  his  ose  were  eent  in  the  ahip  vith 
hiuL'  Joan  La  Battie  was,  after  the  boilding  of  Fort  Orange,  per- 
mitted to  bnild  a  house  in  the  fort  and  to  nee  it  as  a  Brewery,  and  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  soil  so  long  as  the  Company  shall  retain  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  provided  the  Company's  aflfairs  and  interests  were 
aot  neglected  by  him,  and  that  he  annually  paid  six  merchantable  beayers 
for  the  prinlege.' 

In  erecting  a  Brewery,  however,  for  the  nse  of  his  little  feudal  do- 
ninion,  the  Patroon  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  manufacturing  Beer 
for  the  retail  dealers,  but  permitted  private  persons  the  privilege  of  brew- 
ing for  the  use  of  their  own  families.  This  seems  to  have  been  some- 
tisiet  unlawfully  iuvaded.  In  December,  1646,  a  peremptory  order, 
nder  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  Antouie  De  Hooges — 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  prominent  feature  of  the  Highlands 
known  as  Anthony's  Nose — ^was  served  by  the  magistrates  upon  one  of 
the  offenders.  "  Whereas  their  Honors  of  the  Court  of  this  Colonic  find 
that  Cornells  Segersz,  notwithstanding  former  placards  and  prohibitions, 
hss  still  presumed  to  meddle  with  what  is  not  his  business — with  Beer- 
bcewing— directly  contrary  to  the  grant  and  authorization  g^ven  to  the 
brewery  of  this  Colonic ;  Therefore,  their  Honors  expressly  forbid  the 
isid  Cornells  Segersz,  to  brew  or  cause  to  be  brewed,  or  otherwise  to 
■anniactnre  any  Beer,  except  so  much  as  shall  be  required  by  him  for  his 
own  housekeeping,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty-five  Carolus  guilders, 
besides  the  brewed  Beer.  The  said  Comelis  Segersz  is  further  warned 
that  no  cloak  or  idle  excuse  shall  hereafter  avail,  but  that  this  ordinance 
iball  be  maintained  and  executed  on  the  spot  without  Court  process,  if 
he  shall  make  any  mistake.  Let  him  therefore  prevent  his  loss.  Actum 
Beasselaerwyck,  26  Oct,  1646." 

The  Patroon's  Brewery  was  rented  in  1649  to  Rutger  Jacobson,  in 
pirtnership  with  Qoosen  Qerrittsen  Yan  Schaik,  both  magistrates  of  the 
Colony,  at  450  guilders  per  annum,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one  guilder 
oa  every  tun  of  Beer  brewed  by  them.  This  duty  amounted  in  the  first 
year  to  330  guilders,  which  therefore  represents  the  quantity  of  Beer 
■ade.  The  next  year  they  consumed  fifteen  hundred  schcpels  (about 
IISO  bushels)  of  malt  Jacobson  rose  by  industry  to  wealth  and  respect- 
ibflity.  His  daughter  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Bleeckers.  Wolfert  Qerritsen,  probably  a  near  relative  of  his 
fartner,  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Patroon's  farms,  and  the  step- 
father of  the  two  eminent  New  Amsterdam  brewers,  Jacob  and  Peter 
Tan  Conwenhoven. 

{I)  CCtUaghan'a  New  Netherlanda.  (2)  ¥unf«ll'f  Annali  of  Albany,  It.  *«. 
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Another  early  official  of  Rensselaerwjck,  Arendt  Yan  Curler,  was  in 
1661  the  proprietor  of  a  Brewery  at  Beveryck,  the  present  site  of 
Albany.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  the  English  and  French 
Governors,  who  sought  his  friendship  and  coonsel.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Dntch  Proyince.  Daniel  Yeryeelen,  an  early  settler 
at  Fort  Orange,  afterward  carried  on  his  business  of  Brewing  at  Man- 
hattan. Some  years  previous  to  this,  there  were  fears  of  hostilities  with 
New  England,  and  certain  persons  at  Fort  Orange  were  warned  not  to 
waste  grain  in  brewing  strong  Beer  at  so  critical  a  period.  The  City 
Records  of  Albany  contain  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  made  in 
August,  1695,  that,  for  the  payment  of  £10  13s.,  current  money,  due  for 
charges  and  expenses,  "  care  shall  be  taken  that  y*  County  shall  procure 
corn  so  much  to  brew  three  pipes  of  table  Beer,  and  Benn.  Y.  Corlaer 
and  Albert  Ryckman  are  to  brew  it,  thinking  it  will  amount  to  y*  com- 
plement." Kalm  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1747,  that 
he  noticed  large  fields  of  barley  near  New  York  City,  but  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  they  did  not  think  it  a  profitable  crop,  and  were  ac- 
customed to  make  malt  of  wheat.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  brewers 
of  Albany  during  the  last  century  was  Harman  Qansevoort,  who  died  in 
1801,  having  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  business.  His  Brewery  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Dean  street,  and  was  demolished  in 
1807.  He  found  large  profits  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  and  as  late 
as  1833,  when  the  dome  of  Stanwix  Hall  was  raised,  the  aged  Dutchmen 
of  the  city  compared  it  to  the  capacious  brew  kettle  of  old  Harme  Ganse- 
voort,  whose  fame  was  fresh  in  their  memories. ' 

The  general  neglect  in  New  Netherlands  of  every  branch  of  agriculture* 
except  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  caused  a 
frequent  scarcity  of  breadstuff's.  It  rendered  the  Colony,  at  times,  depend- 
ent upon  the  husbandry  and  charity  of  the  Indians  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  prospect  of  a  deficiency  from  this  cause,  and  the  great 
influx  of  emigrants  then  taking  place,  in  addition  to  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  States  General,  caused,  in  1653,  a  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  bread-corn,  and  an  order  that  equal  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  as  of  Tobacco,  by  planting  a  hill  of  the 
former  for  every  one  of  the  latter.  As  a  conservative  measure,  at  the 
same  time,  the  consumption  of  grain  by  brewing  and  distilling  was  strictly 
forbidden.  The  distillation  of  grain  was  again  forbidden  in  1676,  and 
on  numerous  other  occasions,  in  that  and  in  other  Provinces,  as  well  for 

(!)  Manseirs  Annals  of  Albany.     Pleas-  this  wealthy  Brewer,  that  when  he  wished 

antries  at  tho  expense  of  Albany  Ale  and  its  to  give  a  special  flavor  to  a  good  brewing 

Brewers  are  not  a  recent  thing.     It  was  re-  he  would  wash  his  old  leathern  breeches  in 

lated  by  the  old  people  «izty  yean  ago  of  it. 
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the  preseryation  of  bread-stuffs  as  to  abate  the  growing  evils  of  intem- 
perance among  Indiana  and  Earopean  settlers. 

Among  the  Laws  established  by  the  Dake  of  York,  in  1664,  for  the 
Government  of  the  Province  after  its  surrender  to  the  English,  was  one 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  It  was  ordered,  **  That  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  henceforth  undertake  the  calling  or  work  of  Brewing 
Beere  for  sale,  but  only  such  as  are  known  to  have  sufficient  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  Art  or  Mistery  of  a  Brewer.  That  if  any  undertake 
for  victualling  of  ships  or  other  vessels,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  such 
vessels,  or  any  other  person  within  this  Government,  do  prove  unfiti  ^ 
unwholesome  and  useless  for  their  supply,  either  through  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Mault  or  Brewing  or  unwholesome  cask,  the  person  wronged 
thereby  shall  be  aud  is  enabled  to  recover  equal  and  sufficient  damage  by 
action  against  that  person  that  put  the  Beer  to  sale."  By  the  altera- 
tions and  amendments  of  the  laws  confirmed  by  the  General  Assizes  in 
the  folfowing  year,  "Inn-keepers  and  ordinary-keepers  are  not  to  be 
obliged  to  put  any  particular  quantity  of  malt  in  their  Beer,  but  are  not 
to  Bell  Beer  above  two  pence  per  quart,  nor  any  liquors  above  12s.  the 
gallon,  under  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  gallon  sold."' 

The  importance  of  Beer  for  victualing  ships  in  all  the  seaport  towns, 
as  well  as  for  export,  rendered  au  attention  to  its  quality  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  first  attempts  to  manufacture  Beer  in  the  eaily 
years  of  the  Colony,  near  the  place  where  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  where  some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
on  this  continent  now  combine  the  skill,  machinery,  and  enterprise  which 
the  last  fifty  years  have  developed  in  the  business. 

In  New  Jersey,  barley  was  very  early  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
exportation.  Its  price  was,  in  1668,  4s.  per  bushel,  and  in  1678,  it  was 
BrawiDgin  3s.  6(f.  In  1684,  Deputy  Governor  Lawrie  states  the  price  of 
Hew  Jenej.  Parley  to  have  been  only  2s.  currency ;  which  price,  as  the  cur 
rency  was  one-fifth  more  than  sterling,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  nianu 
factnrers  of  Beer.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  none,  as  yet,  in 
the  eastern  Province,  as  letters  from  the  early  settlers  of  East  Jersey,  of 
the  same  year,  to  their  friends  in  England  aud  Scotland,  state  that  a  malt- 
house  was  set  up  that  year  at  Perth  Amboy,  but  there  was  no  Brewer  in 
the  place.  A  Brewer  and  Baker  were  much  needed.  Tradesmen  of  all 
kinds  were  scarce.     As  an  inducement  to  emigrants,  it  was  represented 


(1)  We  are  largelj  indebted  for  the  fore-  lands,  bj  Dr.  E.  B.   O'Callagban ,   and  Jo 

feing  flieta  to  the  yalaable  Histories  of  New  ManselFs  Annals  of  Albany. 

Torky  hj  D.  T.  Valentine;  of  New  Nether-  (2)  Documentary  History  of  New  York. 
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tlu$  IftDoren  lud  not  above  we-tbird  Lhe  work  to  io  tbat  was  required 
in  England,  while  they  fand  much  better,  living  on  beef,  porlf,  bacon, 
poddiag,  milk,  batter,  with  good  beer  and  cider  for  driiilt.  Their  wages 
W«e  Sl».,t<i  %B.  td.  per  day.  The  cider  of  New  Jersey  wna,  iu  Colonial 
tilBW,  uid  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Ltirge  cjuantities  of  it  are  mea- 
^qned,  thu  early,  aa  the  produce  of  the  Province,  of  which,  that  made 
*'  at  one  town  celled  Newark,"  surpassed  in  quality  the  cider  of  New  Eiig- 
I|H)d..  At  Barlington,  in  West  Jersey,  breir-houses,  lualt-houseB  and 
bakeries  are  mentioaed  in  1693.  A  largo  house  and  lot  on  the  main  or 
High  itreet  in  the  town,  with  Malt-house,  Brew-honee,  Mil)-house,  brew- 
big-Tesmls,  kiln,  a  larg«  copper  which  would  boil  ten  barreU,  coolers, 
tuns,  backs,  malt-mill  and  mill-stones,  etc.,  were  olTered  for  Eele,  iu  1730, 
by  William  Bartoft,  of  Philadelphia.'  Beer,  as  welt  as  Barley  oud  other 
gndn,  is  named  among  the  eiporis  from  Amboy,  in  1T50. 

An  early  law  of  the  Province  (in  1G68)  required  each  town,  under 
penalty  of  IQr  for  each  neglect,  to  provide  an  ordinary  for  tlie  enter- 
tckiment  of  strangers.  It  did  not  permit  the  retail  of  liquors  in  less 
qnandty  than  two  gallons,  which  was  afierward  reduced  to  one  gallon. 
In  1$83,  ordinary-keepers  wero  debarred  from  collecting  debts  for  liquor 
sold.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  safeguards  of  the  public  morals, 
made  at  different  times  in  reference  to  the  retail  of  liquors,  stringent 
laws  were  often  fonnd  necessary.  Tlie  Fairs  held  for  the  free  sale  of 
goods  iu  Burlington,  Salem,  and  other  towns,  in  May  and  October,  be- 
came occasions  for  much  disorder,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit 
visitors  from  the  neighboring  provinces  from  retailing  liqnors  in  Salem, 
and  at  length  to  do  away  with  the  Fairs. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Pennsylrania  and 
Delaware,  made  tea  from  the  sassafras,  and  beer  and  brandy  from  the 
snwLngiB  persimmon.  They  also  brewed  small  beer  from  Indian  com,  as 
dLiiS'd^  before  mentioned.  The  brewing,  according  their  conntryman, 
lawmn.       Kalm,  was  done  by  the  women,  as  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 

(1)  Th*  Coast;  BMorda  of  Btlrm  SDnUia  half  &  pint  of  mm  in  tbc  una,  nin*  prat* ; 

tbs  folloiriiig  Kala  of  tb«  Coart,  mule  in  for  eicb  plDt  of  wins,  ona  •billing;  fat  Mch 

1T29;  "  Tbal  »eh  napeslira  pnbHc.haiua  gill  ornira,  thraa-psnoe;  for  aub  qoart  ot 

fcaaper  wittain  tbi)  oount;  Uha  for  their  h-  itroog  Baar,  roar  penea  :  Tor  eaob  gill  a( 

Tarsi  meuDrea  ot  liqaora  barasflar  namad,  bruidj,  or  oordial  dram,  liipaDsai  Ibr  eub 

ufulloiieth,  and  Donior«,Tii. :  ForMuhDib  qnarl  of  natbesKn,  nlna  pcaoa;  for  aneb 

orpnDch,niad«Hltb  doable-raflnadiDgarnnd  quirt  of  eidar,  foar  pane*.    Ektablaa  for 

ooogtil  and  >  balf  of  nim,  pine  penoe;   fiir  tnsn— For  ■  boC  dinnar,  eight  p*no«;  for 

sna  gillind  ■  hslf  orrum,  eight  paDea;  for  —Two  qaiirti  oatj,  three  panaa;  itahllng 
CBob  nib  made  of  HnieoTado  ngiir,  ato.,  and  good  hiij,  each  nlgbl,  riz  paaoaj  pa» 
aaranpanoe;  for  eaobqaarlof  tiff  mnda  witb    tare,  >ix  penoa." 
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ofEorope.  Tlie  Dutch  had  several  breweries  in  the  settlement  about 
the  year  1662.  In  the  Jeliberations  of  the  first  Assembly  held  under  the 
Proprietary  GoTernment,  about  the  year  1682,  the  question  was  debated 
whether  Malt  Beer  should  be  rated  at  2d.  per  quart  and  molasses  beer  at 
one  penny,  which  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  should  be  the  selling 
prices.  The  new  settlers  reaped  their  first  crop  of  barley  in'  May,  of  the 
following  ^ar. 

At  his  manor  of  Pennsbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in  Bucks  County, 
Penn  soon  after  caused  the  erection  of  a  splendid  mansion  house,  attached 
to  which  was  a  Malt-house,  Brew-honse  and  Bakery,  all  under  one  roof. 
Tlie  dwelling  fell  into  early  decay,  and  was  demolished  before  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  the  ancient  frame  Brew-house,  of  which  a  cut  is  given  in 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago  near  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Grozer,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  departed 
wealth  and  power  of  its  original  owner.  The  cash-book  of  the  establish- 
ment shows  the  cellar  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  beer,  cider  and 
wines,  all  of  which  he  sought  to  produce  himself.  Those  liquors  were, 
at  that  day,  especially  to  one  obliged  to  entertain,  relatively  more  im- 
portant than  at  present. 

Coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  were  then  comparatively  little  used.  Penn's 
acconnts  show  that  coffee,  in  the  berry,  was  sometimes  procured  from 
New  York,  at  the  cost  of  18«.  dd.  the  pound.  Tea  is  supposed  to  have 
been  procured  direct  from  England,  as  none  is  charged,  though  a  tea-pot 
is  npon  the  inventory  of  his  goods.  Good  Bohea  tea  is  advertised,  in 
1719,  by  the  printer,  Bradford,  and  others,  at  from  22  to  50  shillings  per 
pound,  Pennsylvania  currency.' 

In  1684,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Governor  was  proposed  in  the 
Assembly,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  to  be  laid  on  different  liquors,  including 
Beer,  Mum,  and  Spanish  Wines,  on  which  bd,  per  gallon  was  proposed. 
It  was  decided  that  strong  Beer  and  cider  should  pay  2d.  per  gallon. 
Penn  generously  remitted  the  revenue  from  this  excise,  which  act  he  after- 
ward regretted.  During  his  absence  in  England,  in  1687,  he  proposed 
that  the  custom  on  liquors  should  be  revived,  as  the  most  equitable  way 
of  sustaining  the  government.  But  he  did  not  afterward  find  the  Assem 
bly  so  well-disposed  on  the  subject  of  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Several 
Acts  were  passed,  at  the  same  session,  to  restrain  the  inordinate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.      ''  Three  or  four  spaacious  malt-houses,  as  many 

(1)  Tbe  first  Coffee  HoQse  in  London  WM  Warville  mjs  that,  in  1788,  there  was  no 

not  opened  nntil  ftbont  the  year  1657,  and  Coffee  House  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Pbi- 

ottt  of  that  originated  the  house  in  St.  Mi-  ladelphia.     One  house  in  eaoh,  called  hj 

chael'i  Choreh-yard,  known,  until  a  late  that  name,  served  as  an  Exchange, 
day,  as  the  **  Virginia  Coffee  House."    De 
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large  brew-hooses,  and  manj  handsome  bake-hoasesfor  public  nae,"  ia 
Philadelphia^  are  spoken  of  by  Thomas,  in  169S.  The  broirefB  sold  ale 
eqaal  in  strength  to  the  London  half-and-half,*  for  fifteen  shillings  par 
bacrel.  It  was  in  more  esteem,  he  tells  ns,  and  brought  a  higher  prioe 
in  Barbadoes  than  English  Beer.  If  this  writer  is  to  be  credited^  the 
reputation  and  exportation  of  Philadelphia  malt  liqnors  were  Teiy  eai^ 
established.  One  of  the  brewers  of  the  town  at  that  tim^,  and  pro« 
bably  one  of  the  first  to  practice  the  art  ther^  was  Anthony  Morris.  Hh 
brew -house  was  near  the  draw-bridge,  at  Dock  Creek,  and  was,  for  serend 
years  previous  to  I70T,  the  place  of  worship  of  the  first  Society  of  Bap- 
tists in  this  city.  The  family  was  prominent  in  the  business  for  seTaial 
generations. 

In  1704,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia^  less  anti-tariff  than 
those  of  Boston  a  few  years  before,  petitioned  the  (General  Court  to 
impose  a  duty  on  all  foreign  hops  imported.  A  bill  was  ordered  aooord- 
ingly,  and  the  impost  laid,  with  a  Tiew,  probably,  of  promoting  the  enlti- 
▼ation  of  the  hop  plant,  which  had,  as  early  as  I65t,  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  legislative  encouragement  in  Yirginia.  In  December,  of  the 
following  year,  the  vintners  of  the  city  presented  a  petition  praying  for  a 
bill  to  restrain  the  abuses  committed  against  them  by  the  Brewers  in  their 
measures.  Leave  was  granted  them  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  pnrpoae. 
The  price  of  malt  that  year  was  4s.  6^.'  The  duty  on  hops  wu  renewed 
in  1721,  when  the  impost  on  liqaors  was  also  extended.  Hops  were,  at 
this  time,  imported  from  Mossachosetts.  Beer  was  shipped,  previous  to 
this  date,  from  Philadelphia  to  Georgia,  and  other  southern  provinces, 
by  George  Campion,  a  brewer  of  the  city.  A  brew-house  was,  at  this 
time,  for  sale  at  Marcus  Hook.  Samuel  Carpenter,  another  principal 
Brewer,  probably  the  person  before  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Assembly,  ' 

(1)  Porter  ia  quite  a  modern  bererage,  quired  to  sell  Beer  and  ale  by  wine-meMar* 
having  been  first  brewed  sinoe  1730.  Pre-  to  those  who  drank  it  on  the  premisoi,  and 
Tioas  to  that,  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  were  by  beer- measure  to  those  who  oarried  It 
the  malt  liquors  in  use,  and  persons  were  away.  The  seller  of  adulterated  ram,  brandy  . 
accustomed  to  call  for  ''half  and  half,"  that  or  spirits,  forfeited  the  same  and  three  timea 
is,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  or  of  beer  its  raloe.  An  Act  of  May  SI,  1718,  made  in 
and  twopenny ;  "  three  threads"  was  next  consequence  of  the  ezoessire  rates  ebarged 
used,  which  was  a  third  of  each ;  and  to  by  tarem  keepers,  etc.,  for  wine,  beer,  eidar 
aroid  the  inconrenience  and  waste  of  draw-  and  other  liquors,  empowered  the  Justices 
ing  from  three  casks,  a  brewer  named  Har-  throughout  the  prorinee,  four  times  in  the 
wood  inrented  a  liquor  with  the  united  fla-  year,  to  fix  the  prices  of  such  liquors,  which 
Tor  of  the  three  combined,  which  he  called  were  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  crier  at  the 
''  entire  butt."  As  it  was  strengthening,  close  of  the  ses^ions,  and  to  be  affixed  to  the 
and  much  U9ed  by  porters  and  working  peo-  Court-house  doors ;  and  twenty  shillingi 
pie,  it  received  the  name  of  porter.  was  the  penalty  for  exceeding  the  rate.   For 

(2)  By  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  that  the  third  offense,  five  pounds,  and  loss  of 
year,  licensed  tavern  keepers,  etc.,  were  re-  the  privilege  of  selling  for  three  years. 
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snd  a  highly  inflnential  citizen,  apprised  the  public,  in  April,  1732,  that  he 
sold  strong  Beer  for  24^.  the  barrel,  or  I2d.  the  gallon  ;  good  ale  for  16& 
the  barrel,  or  M.  the  gallon ;  and  middling  Beer  for  Ss.  the  barrel,  and  4d. 
tlie  gallon.  Those  who  would  send  "clean  bottles,  with  good  corks,'' 
could  have  the  best  beer  for  4s.  the  dozen,  and  middling  Beer  for  2s. 
Another  Brewer  of  the  citj,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Badcock. 

The  mannfacture  of  barley  into  malt,  and  of  malt  into  Beer  for  ex- 
portation, is  named  by  Dr.  Douglass  as  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  Pennsylvania  production  in  1750.  The  exportation  of  strong  Beer  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1766,  amounted  to  1288  barrels,  worth  £1  10s.  per  bar- 
rel. The  shipments  of  Beer,  in  1772,  were  1236  ;  in  1773,  1798,  and  in 
1774,  1394  barrels.'  After  the  Peace,  considerable  quantities  of  English 
Beer  were  poured  into  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  with  the  flood  of 
British  manufactures.  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  an  address  to  the  Friends  of 
American  Manufactures,  in  August^  1787,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia,  nevertheless,  in  their  infant  state,  required  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  barley  annually,  and  predicted  an  increase  when  the  foreign 
stock  was  consumed.  The  consumption  of  Beer  was  much  diminished  by 
the  general  use  of  distilled  spirits,  which  was  made  and  imported  in  great 
quantities.  In  addition  to  its  more  pernicious  effects,  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  worth  £20,000,  mixed  with  water,  would  make  as  much 
strong  drink  as  would  require  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  to  make  its  equivalent  in  Beer.  The  loss  to  the  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  other  articles  employed  in  brewing,  was  great  in  propor- 
tion. The  importation  of  ardent  spirits,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  was  ten 
times  the  above  sum.  In  March,  1788,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
laid  a  duty  on  foreign  barley  and  malt  imported  into  the  State.  The 
Barley  grown  in  the  State  was,  however,  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  breweries^  and  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  consumed  was  derived 
from  the  Chesapeake.  Malt  was  also  imported  from  New  England.  In 
the  following  May,  it  was  found  that  the  manufacture  of  Beer  and  porter 
at  Philadelphia,  had  been  more  than  doubled  within  a  year.  The  Brew- 
era  were  only  circumscribed  in  their  business  by  the  want  of  Bltrley.  The 
attention  of  the  farmers  was,  in  consequence,  strongly  turned  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  grain.  The  quality  of  Philadelphia  Beer  was  still  equal 
to  its  early  reputation.  The  porter  made  in  the  city  was  considered 
searcely  inferior  to  the  English,  and  was  in  repute  throughout  the  country. 
A  sample  of  Beer  from  Philadelphia  is  said,  about  this  time,  to  have  made 

(1)  Co  the  manifest  of  the  ship  Attrea,  of  which  it  is  said  in  the  letter  of  Instruc- 

of  Salem,  Massaohasette,  by  E.  II.  Derby,  tions,  "The  Philadelphia  Beer  is  put  up  bo 

with  an  assorted  cargo  for  Canton,  in  1789,  strong  that  it  will  not  be  approved  of  until 

sire  24  hhds.  of  2  barrels  each,  and  24  bar-  it  is  made  weaker.    You  had  best  try  some 

rela  of  40  gallons  each,  of  Philadelphia  Beer,  of  it  first.'' 
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the  voyage  to  China  and  back  without  detriment  to  its  qnalitj.  The 
price,  in  Philadelphia,  of  American  Beer  was,  in  1190,  80s.  the  barrel, 
and  bottled,  88.  4(2.  per  dozen.  It  was  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  that  and  other  domestic  ports.  The  shipping  of  the  city  took  off 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  domestic  consumption,  favored  by  several 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  its  use  in  preference  to  distilled  liquors, 
was  large.  The  exports  of  Beer,  cider,  and  porter  from  Philadelphia 
was,  in  1191,  only  18,510  gallons,  and  249  dozen  bottles.  Bat  mach 
went  abroad  under  the  general  name  of  liquors,  and  other  portions 
through  the  ports  of  Maryland.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Coze,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenue,  stated  that  the  breweries  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  quantity  of  their  manufactured  liquors,  those  of  all  the 
seaports  in  the  United  States.'  The  importation  of  malt  had  then  (1793) 
ceased.  About  16,500  bushels  of  barley  were  imported  that  year. 
The  exportation  of  Beer,  Porter,  and  Cider  was  much  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  black  glass  bottles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  yet  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  importation  expensive.  Lancaster  had,  in  1786,  three 
Breweries,  and  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Brownsville  were  provided 
soon  after. 

In  Plantagenet's  description  of  New  Albion,  which  corresponded  with 
portions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  a  letter  from  Master  Evelin,  who 
Brewing  in  ^^^  W'f^^  thcrc,  says  the  people  had  (1648)  more  choice  drinks 
JlTd  vu^gt-  t^*^^  i"  England  for  "  pumpion  drink,  hopped,  is  good  beer ;  and 
"'*  ale  we  have  for  you  and  Mault  for  you,  and  in  summer  rock 

cold  water,  with  an  eighth  of  good  Peach  Vinegar,  is  the  best  beaverage." 
The  peach  vinegar  and  brandy  liero  mentioned,  was  a  considerable  article 
of  domestic  production  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  more 
southern  provinces,  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  produced  good  crops  of  barley  at  a  later  period,  much  of 
which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  An  Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1699,  em- 
powered commissioners  to  grant  licenses  for  the  retail  of  liquors,  for 
which  were  to  be  paid  within  the  port  of  Annapolis,  or  two  miles  of  it, 
or  at  any  County  Court  House,  1200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in  other 
parts  400  pounds,  and  no  more.  By  the  same  Act,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Marys  were,  in  January  and  August 
of  each  year,  to  Ox  the  rates  or  prices  of  liquors,  and  500  pounds  of 
Tobacco  was  the  fine  for  exceeding  those  rates.     The  price  of  small  Beer 

(1)  View  of  the  U.  States.  The  Federal  cads  ;"  "  Home-brewed  is  best,"  etc.  Th« 
procesiion,  in  1789,  onmbered  ten  master  ceneus  of  1810  returned  forty-eight  brew- 
brewers,  headed  by  Reuben  Haines,  and  ers  in  the  State,  of  which  eleven  were  in 
followed  by  seventy-two  journeymen.  The  Philadelphia  City,  and  serenteen  in  th« 
mottoes   weie — "  Proper  Drink  for  Ameri-  county. 
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was  then  eatablished  at  10  poaods  of  tobacco,  and  of  strong  beer,  20 
pounds  per  gallon. 

Breweries  were  erected  in  Baltimore  soon  after  it  was  laid  ont  Abont 
the  first  in  that  place  was  set  np  in  1744,  bj  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Daniel 
Bametx,  from  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  who  bailt  a  brewery  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets.  They  were  among  the  first  of 
the  German  settlers  in  the  town,  which  benefited  by  the  capital  and 
industry  of  that  thrifty  people.  Several  other  branches  of  the  arts  were 
carried  thither  by  them.  William  Smith  and  James  Sterret,  from  Lancas- 
ter, in  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1761,  where  Sterret 
erected  another  Brewery,  on  the  comer  of  Gay  and  Water  streets.  It 
was  afterward  burned  and  re-bnilt,  and  bnmed  again  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  distillery  was  erected,  about  the  same  time,  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Water  and  Commerce  streets,  by  Samuel  Pnrviance,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Ouly  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  and  a  few  dozens  of  bot- 
tled beer  were  exported  in  1791. 

Virginia  had,  in  1649,  six  public  Brew-houses ;  but,  it  was  said,  "Most 
brew  their  own  beer  strong  and  good."  Hops  were  large  and  fair,  and 
thrived  well.  **  The  Maize  or  Virginia  come,"  says  a  tract  of  that  date, 
*'  maults  well  for  Beer,  and  ripe  in  five  moneths,  set  in  April  or  May." 
Good  metheglin,  or  mead, — a  very  ancient  beverage,  and  formerly  in 
Great  Britain  double  the  price  of  the  best  beer, — was  made  from  honey. 
By  one  planter,  at  this  time,  twenty  butts  of  cider,  and,  by  another,  forty 
or  fifty  of  perry,  were  made  in  a  year  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
orchards,  some  of  which  were  very  large. 

Another  account  of  the  Province,  of  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the 
maize  as  not  less  commendable  for  bread  than  for  malting,  and  of  an 
"  extraordinary  and  pleasing  strong  drink"  made  from  the  West  India 
(sweet)  potato.  The  malting  of  Indian  corn  thus  appears  to  have. been 
common  then.  Hops  were  then  cultivated  with  success,  and  eight  years 
after,  received  legislative  patronage.  It  was  an  early  and  pretty  general 
custom  in  some  places  for  families  to  brew  their  own  Beer.  This  practice 
in  Enrope,  and  particularly  in  England,  was  almost  universal,  until  late  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  exorbitant  tax  on  barley,  malt,  and  hops,  and 
the  increased  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  changed  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
that  respect.  In  those  parts  of  Virginia  where  this  custom  prevailed, 
beer  was  the  common  drink.  In  others,  it  was  said,  in  1656,  nothing 
could  be  obtained  but  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  "beverige."  This 
was  laid  to  the  negligence  of  the  **  good  wives"  of  Virginia,  who  were 
admonished  that  they  would  be  judged  by  their  drink  what  kind  of  house* 
wives  they  were. ' 

(1)  Hammopd*8  Leah  and  Baobel. 
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The  old  EngHah  custom  of  leaving  tlie  brewing  to  the  women  of  th» 
liousehold  appears  also  to  have  been  brought  over  by  the  colonists.  The 
practice  was,  howeTer,  never  very  general  in  America,  and  for  domestic  use, 
varions  fermented  liqnors,  from  frails  and  saccharine  BnbstnnceB,  snp- 
plied  the  place  of  Email  Beer.  Peach  brandy,  of  an  excellent  qaaliiy, 
was,  duriitg  Colonial  times,  a  household  mannfacture  of  coosidersbls 
value,  and  more  or  less  of  it  was  regularly  exported.  It  waa,  after  sim< 
pie  fermentation,  distilled  into  Etrong  spirit.  The  caUivatiou  of  tobacco 
and  a  few  other  crop?,  employed  the  planters  of  Tirginia  and  the  other 
southern  Provinces,  rather  than  barley  or  wheat,  and  conalituled  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Province.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  ponnds  of  that  article, 
including  the  cask,  was,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1G62,  the  price  of  a  license, 
to  sell  liquors  by  retail,  a  bond  being  given  not  to  sell  above  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  in  each  county  twice  a  year.  The  numiwr 
of  ordinaries  or  lippling-honsos  was,  six  years  after,  limited  to  "  one  or 
two  near  the  Court-house,  unless  in  public  places  and  great  Konds  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers."  The  manufacture  of  Beer  was  proba- 
bly never  very  great  in  Virginia. 

"The  habit  of  the  Carolinians,"  saya  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1808,  "bin  favour 
of  grog  (a  mixture  of  ardent  spirits  and  water)  when  water  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory.  *  *  Hence  breweries  arc  rare,  while  distilleries  are  com- 
mon." There  was,  however,  a  groivinc:  fondnefs  for  Beer  at  Ihat  time. 
A  Brewery  was  erected  at  Camden,  in  that  Province,  by  Mt.  Kershaw, 
about  the  year  1760,  which  proved  nsef^jl. 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  thirty  years  after,  had  more  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  Province ,  and  had  one  or  two  large  distilleries  and  Brewe- 
ries, long  sitnated  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  settlement.  Wine  was  more  an 
object  of  domestic  production  in  these  Provinces  ;  Beer,  cider,  etc.,  being 
imported  from  the  northern  Colonies  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
From  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  production  of  malt  liquors,  strict 
temperance  was  not  one  of  the  distingnisbing  features  of  the  inhabitants 
in  early  times.  A  large  Brewery  waa  established  by  Oglethorpe,  ta  Geor- 
gia, aboat  the  year  1140,  which  fDmished  Beer  for  all  the  troops  in  great 
abundance.  His  efforts  to  keep  oat  the  nse  of  ardent  spirits  were  foaud 
impracticable,  and,  it  said,  his  Scotch  settlers  and  ofBcers  would  withdraw 
from  his  presence  to  quaff  their  favorite  whisky,  at  the  smell  of  which  he 
wonld  denounce  woe  to  the  liquor,  and  which,  if  it  came  to  his  sight,  h« 
always  destroyed. 

Several  circumstances  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  extended  mannfac- 
tare  of  malt  liquors  in  the  American  Colonies.  Malting  was  not  gene- 
rally conducted  as  a  separate  business,  as  in  Europe.  The  household 
brewing  of  small  Beer  was  conseqnentljr  not  favored,  and  the  taste  for  such 
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Uqnors  was  not  formed.  The  heat  of  the  snmmers,  and  the  great  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  strong  bottles  for  preserving  good  effervescing  Beer,  was 
another  impediment  to  its  manafactnre,  particalarly  for  exportation. 
Bdt  the  large  quantities  of  vinous  liqnors  of  a  pleasant  quality  made  in 
families  from  native  fruits,  such  as  cider,  perry,  apple  and  peach  brandy, 
currant  wine,  etc.,  of  me^ieglin  and  mead  from  honey,  of  molasses  and 
spmce  beer,  of  distilled  spirits  from  molasses  and  grain,  in  addition  to 
the  large  importations  of  rum,  brandy,  and  wine,  from  the  West  Indies  and 
wine  countries,  rather  formed  the  popular  taste  to  these  beverages,  than 
to  the  Dbore  wholesome  ones  of  Beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Pale  ale  and  por-* 
ter  were. first  made  in  this  country  about  the  year  1774. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

KB8ATB  m  THE   UANDTACTUBI  OV   WINS  IN   TBX  OOLOEnia, 

Ths  BttenipU  made  daring  oar  Colonial  history  to  iotrodnce  the  cnl- 
tare  of  the  grape  Tor  the  manofacture  of  Wine,  were  far  more  Qumcroas 
Hid  expensive  thno  they  were  Miccet<sfiil  or  eacoiiraging.  That  elrong 
effort!  were  made  to  render  it  a  priDcipiii  industry  in  scTcral  of  the  Colo- 
nic, is  not  surprising.  Since  the  ilay  when  Noah  "  began  to  be  a  hus- 
bftadman,  and  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
dranken,"  it  is  doubtful  if  any  gift  of  the  Creator  has  been  raore  esteemed 
tliui  the  grape,  or  any  device  of  man  more  abased,  than  the  beveragt^a 
extracted  from  it.  The  cullivation  of  the  vine  has  heeu  an  object  with 
every  civilized  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  first  explorers  of  this  Continent  found  vines  growing  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  climbing  upon  the  loftiest  trees.  Evpn  the  Golhlandic  nnr- 
raUves  of  aDte-Columbian  adveotares  bad  bestowed  the  name  of  "WlDe- 
laod  the  Good"  apon  some  portion  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
or  its  islands,  which  they  are  snpposed  to  have  sisited.  A.  large  propor- 
tion of  the  first  Colonists  were  familiar,  in  their  own  conutry,  both  with 
the  nse  and  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  Even  in  England  the  cnltare  of 
the  grape  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  long  before  the  intro- 
doctioD  of  foreign  Wines.  Thongh  few  vineyards  are  now  to  be  fovad 
in  that  country,  they  once  covered  large  tracts  of  land,  and  fnrDished 
abundance  of  Wine.  Although  the  importation  of  French  Winei,  after 
the  Norman  conquest  had  caused  the  vine  to  be  neglected  in  England, 
the  use  of  Wine  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  prob^ 
bly  far  more  general  with  its  population,  relatively,  than  at  present. 

The  hopes  of  profit  from  the  manufacture  in  America  were  great,  as 
well  with  the  English  as  with  the  German,  French,  and  other  emigrants 
from  Continental  Europe,  in  proportion  to  the  glowing  descriptions 
^ren  by  the  early  writers  of  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  native 
vines,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  favorable  temper  of  the  climate. 
The  several  associations  and  private  adventurers  who  at  different  timea 
made  settlemeuts  upon  American  soil,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  tbere- 
(2S6)     ' 
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fore,  either  attempted,  recommended,  or  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
the  Tine.  In  some  instances  the  attempts  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
unrequited  expense.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  a  prospect  has  arisen 
of  making  this  a  Wine-producing  country.  The  first  abortive  efforts  to 
cultivate  the  vine  with  profit  arose  from  no  failure  of  nature  to  fulfill  her 
early  pledges,  for  her  indications  are  seldom  delusive.  Late  experience 
has  shown  that  both  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  its  successful  propa- 
gation. The  plants,  moreover,  whose  cultivation  is  now  becoming  a  pro- 
fitable business  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  are  those  indigenous 
varieties  that  first  trailed  their  rich  clusters  in  wild  luxuriance  along  the 
valleys  and  fertile  bottoms,  or  clasped  with  fruitful  embrace  the  tree-trunks 
on  every  sunny  hill-side  throughout  the  land.  These  are  nearly  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  altogether  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climiEite  of  the  country,  and  their  assiduous  cultivation  would  proba- 
bly have  better  rewarded  the  attempts  of  the  early  vine-growers,  than  the 
foreign  kinds  which  they  endeavored  to  acclimate. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  error  with  the  first  cultivators. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  many,  which 
was  imperfectly  supplied  in  the  hireling  assistance  of  foreign  vine-dress- 
ers ;  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
as  of  the  habits  of  the  native  grape ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  premature 
nature  of  the  attempt  However  alluring  in  the  prospect  to  the  Colouists 
two  hundred  years  ago,  Wine-making  is  only  adapted  to  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  with  accumulated  capital. 

As  early  as  1610,  soon  after  colonization  had  got  an  effective  foot-hold  in 

Virginia,  mention  is  made  of  the  French,  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  making 

preparation  to  plant  vines,  which  were  as  common  as  brambles 

TardsinVir-in  the  woods.     A  Sample  of  Wine  from  native  grapes  was  sent 

home  in  1612.     A  vineyard,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 

was  planted  in  that  Colony  by  the  London  Company  before  the  year  1620. 

In  the  following  year  the  Company  also  sent  thither  a  number  of  French 
vine-dressers,  with  a  supply  of  plants  or  cuttings  from  European  vines. 
Their  favorable  report  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  country,  it 
is  said,  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  emigration.  They  repre- 
sented that  it  ''far  excelled  their  own  country  of  Languedoc,  the  vines 
growing  in  great  abundance  and  variety  all  over  the  land  ;  that  some  of 
the  grapes  were  of  that  unusual  bigness  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  grapes,  until,  by  opening  them,  they  had  seen  their  kernels ;  that  they 
had  planted  the  cuttings  of  their  vines  at  Michaelmas,  and  had  grapes 
from  those  very  cuttings  the  spring  following ;  adding,  in  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  not  heard  of  the  like  in  any  other  country."'     The  state- 

(1)  Beyerlejr's  History  of  Virginia. 
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mmt  of  the  Fiwiolimon  aa  to  the  Mrly  mataritf  of  tbe  vines,  is  Tindtoated 
bf  the  MBtorfan  wliom  we  Imre  qaolcd,  who  avers  that  he  had  Been  tbe 
ezpeHmeut  made  both  with  foreign  and  uative  vines.  Their  wanL  of  snc- 
oMa — (tor  they  are  suid  to  have  rulued  the  project — renders  qneslionable 
tbe  fidelity  either  of  their  report  or  of  their  services.  Tlicyhad,  hosvever, 
sneoeedtd  !n  making,  pri.-vioaB  to  the  massacre  in  1622,  a  small  quantity 
of  Wine,  of  whieta  a  enmple  was  sent  to  England  that  year.  The  attea- 
tion  of  tbe  Tlr^nin  settlers  to  that  indnstry  vras  enjoined  by  the  terms 
of  tlieir  granta  of  land,  by  which  means  it  was  vainly  hoped  to  divert  them 
trova  tbe  kll-sbaorbing  cnltivation  of  tobacco. 

Wine  of  good  qimlity  was  made  in  Yir^nia  in  1819,  or  earlier,  by 
Captain  Broeas,  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  much,  and 
pronoonced  the  country  as  well  ndapled  to  Wiue-muking  "us  any  in 
Cbriaseodome."  But  capitsl  and  skilled  labor  were  wanting.  A  Tract, 
rinady  quoted,  was  pnblished  in  London,  in  1650,'  in  which  the  author, 
E.  Williams, elaborntely  argncs  in  favor  of  "  the  dressing  of  vines  for  the 
rich  trade  of  making  Wines  in  Yirgiuia."  He  states  that  Wine  had 
dready  been  made  there  from  the  wild  grapes,  and  with  his  customary 
entbnBiasm,  declareii  that  if  the  Candian,  Calabrian,  or  other  European 
gnpee  of  tbe  aame  latitade  were  cultivated  in  Virginia,  it  would  enrich  the 
province,  excite  tbe  envy  of  France  and  Spain,  and  afford  the  finest  Wioesfor 
tbe  markets  of  norlheru  Enrope,  China,  and  (he  We^it  India  islands.  Ho 
adrises  that  every  planter  be  required  at  once  to  plant  a  norsery,  and,  ■« 
aooD  as  possible,  a  vineyard  ;  that  European  vine-dreBsen  be  employed, 
and  encouraged  by  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  vintage ;  aod  that, 
for  their  secarity,  written  contracts  should  be  made  whereby  the  planter 
might  be  prevented  from  riolating  his  engagement,  and  compelling  the 
TJgnerons  to  labor  in  the  capacity  of  slaves,  which  had  been  a  canw  of 
previoas  failures  in  Wine-making ;  that  well-digested  instructions  in  all 
parts  of  the  basiness  should  be  prepared  and  printed  for  circalation  amonfp 
the  planters,  to  give  "  competent  knowledge  In  the  mystery."  Had  all 
this  been  done,  as  intended,  tbe  "country  had  not  hnng  down  its  desolate 
bead  as  of  late,  nor  had  the  poor  planter  (who  nsually  spends  all  the  prth 
St«  of  his  labor  in  forraigne  wines)  been  imporerished  by  tbe  want  of  it." 
In  the  following  year  preminraa  were  offered  in  tbe  Colony  to  encoorage 
renewed  attempts  in  the  vine  cnltore. 

The  more  rugged  bat  virgin  soil  of  \ew  England  was  found  teeming 
with  a  like  abundance  of  native  grapes;  and  Governor  Winthrop  was 
TiHTird'iii  thence  induced,  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  begin  the  cnl- 
x.BniiHd.  tiTation.  "EscellentTinesareherenpanddownia the  woods," 
it  was  said,  in  1630;  "Our  Governor  bath  already  planted  a  lineyard, 
(1)  FoTM'i  CoUmUod,  ml.  iiL  No.  11, 
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with  great  hope  of  increase."*  Master  Graves,  "  Engyiiere,"  declared  the 
grapes  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen,  some  of  them  "  foure  inches 
about."  Mr.  Winthrop  seems  so  far  to  have  sacceeded  as  to  look  for  an 
annual  yield,  however  small,  from  his  vineyard.  The  rental  of  Governors 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  granted  to  him  in  1632,  on  condition  that  he 
should  plant  thereon  a  vineyard  or  an  orchard,  was,  in  1634,  a  hogshead 
of  Wine  yearly. 

It  is  not  probable  that  attempts  to  mannfdctnre  Wine  in  New  England 
were  Jong  persevered  in.  Within  a  very  few  years  its  increasing  foreign 
commerce  afforded  a  cheaper  and  readier  means  of  supply.  Its  exports  of 
fish,  lamber,  pipe-staves,  bread-stuffs,  and  other  produce,  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  the  Wine  Islands,  had,  by  the  year 
1645,  become  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the  principal  supplies  to  some 
of  them,  and  to  enable  the  traders  to  be  amply  supplied  with  the  peculiar 
products  of  those  countries  as  profitable  return  cargoes.  The  importation 
of  Wine,  in  particular,  had  recently  become  excessive,  and  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  year,  deemed  it  proper  to  impose  a  duty 
of  ten  shillings  upon  every  butt  of  Spanish  Wine  landed  there.  The 
revenue  was  for  the  support  of  government,  fortifications,  and  the  harbor 
defenses.  In  the  following  spring  several  ships  arrived,  bringing  eight 
hundred  butts  of  Wine.  Having  lost  much  by  leakage,  and  meeting 
with  a  bad  market,  they  refused  either  to  pay  the  impost,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  a  portion  which  had  been  already  landed ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  was  forfeited.  As  the  importation  had  been  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  tariff,  the  Court,  on  petition,  remitted  the  forfeiture  and 
one-half  the  duty.  But  the  merchants  still  refused  to  submit  to  the  im- 
post, and  their  best  Wines  were  seized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law. 
This  act  they  conceived  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  as  the  balance  of  the  invoice 
became  unsaleable  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  better  qualities,  and  they 
threatened  to  obtain  redress  in  some  other  way,  but  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed. 

"But  too  much  indulgence  in  that  way,"  says  the  historian,  "opened  a 
door  to  encouragement  to  Wine  merchants,  who  have  since  filled  the  coun- 
try with  that  commodity,  to  the  overflowing  of  luxury  and  other  evils ; 
whereas,  had  there  been  a  greater  impost  laid  thereon,  it  might  have 
turned  the  stream  of  traffic  into  another  channel,  that  might  have  been 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  place.'*' 

•    (1;  Higginson.  rors  of  the  Puritan  Code,  which  decreed  that 

(2)  Hubbard's  New  Bngland. — The  evils  "drunkenness,  as  transforming  Qod's  image 

Lere  hinted  at  rery  earljr  disturbed  the  good  into  a  beast,  is  to  be  punished  with  the  pun- 

erder  and  enfeebled  the  industry  of  all  the  ishment  of  beasts ;  a  whip  for  the  horse,  and 

colonies.    It  was  not  repressed  by  the  ter-  a  rod  fur  the  foole's  backe."    It  was  greatly 


Vines  were  sent  in  1642,  to  New  Netlierlauds,  by  Van  Iletisselaer,  for 
tho  use  of  Ilia  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  wiahed  to  introduce  the 
cnltivatioD  ot  that  plant  and  of  madder.  The  vines,  as  his  commissary 
wrote  him,  were  all  killed  by  the  frost,  "  like  others  brought  to  the  conu- 
try." 

The  propagation  or  the  grape-rine  was  also  enjoined  upon  Colonel 
John  Prinlx,  who  arrived  the  some  year,  with  a  commission  from  Queen 
Christiim,  a»  Oovenior  of  the  Swedish  Colony  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  for  the  support  of  which  she  made  large  appropriations  oot  of 
her  revenue  from  tobacco.  Campauius  mentions  a  number  of  places  iu 
that  Colony  where  native  grapes,  white,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  bJack,  grew 
fn  groat  profusion,  and  that  the  iahabitanu  only  needed  to  be  informed 
how  to  press  them.' 

A  letter  in  Plantogenet's  Description  of  New  Albion  (in  Delaware), 
from  Robert  Evelin,  who  hod  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  de- 
scribes (iBlS)  a  valley,  called  Uvcdale,  where  the  vines  ran  upon  the 
mulberry  and  sassafras  trees,  and  bore  four  sorts  of  grapes,  which  be 
quaintly  describes  as  follows: — "The  fir.'it  is  the  Thoulonse  Muscat, 
sweet-scented  ;  the  second,  the  great  Foxe  and  thick  grape,  after  5 
monctha  reaped,  being  boyled  and  salted,  and  well  fined,  it  is  a  strong 


inoreaif  d  hy  the  pccnlUr  tlilturo  of  ihf  (r  first  tbicknesB  had  not  been  found  in  n  grspe  rino 

oommenlkl  pnrsDiU.    Tha  IbiIIsd  and  Afrl-  u;  where  elia.     Among  the  g!g>pde  TOge- 

cin   tnda,  on   tba  one  baod,   requirad,  u  table  growtha  of  CiiUtaniia,  bewaTar,  »  Ttm 

Ibaj  were  eocdacted,   large  qnaolitiaa  cf  ii  nii  to  ailit  near  Santa  Barbara,  In  Loa 

Ktim.     Tba  oommaraa  with  tha  Weit  India  Angela!,  tha  main  itook  of  wfaicb  ii  tea  fitat 

lilandi  and  tbe  Wine  aoaatriu,  on  tbe  other,  in  diameter.     BaTan  thontand  oloalw*  of 

gara  tham  faoillliei  foroblaining  mm,  bran,  grapai  were  oounted  upon  It.     That  Stkta 

dj  and  WiDOj  and  molaaaei,  ohioh  tbej  oon-  pramlMi  loan  to  ha  the  moit  prodnoltre  in 

Torted  into  ram.     Man;  afforti  were  made  Wlnaaof  anyotherin  the  Unlon.and  toaqniJ 

to  DtraBroeorlba  tha  aae  of  (bete  arttelai  bj  her  gold  mlnaa  In  the  value  of  lb*  predact 

eoDllDing  Ibair  lale  to  licenisd  deaten,  ra-  ofberirina7arda.Tbeinarea<eDf  vinea,fortlie 

.  itrioladby  certain  II miUUoni.   Id  IMS,  Jehn  lait  few  Tsari,  baa  been  over  Stlj  per  sent. 

Ohirlei,  of  Norwich,  CoDneetiaat,  vai  for-  annnallj,  and  at  lt«  preeeot  rate,  will,  in 

bidden  to  draw  Wine,  "beeania  there  bath  twenty  yean,  prodnoeWinea  of  tha  valba  of 

bean  mneb  diiorder  by  IL"     The  prannt  fifty  millioni  of  dollan  a  year.    Tha  lar^t 

artaofadDltaration  teem  to  hare  been  qaita  Tineyardi  are  In  the  eoanty  abore  nentlon- 

aarly  known.     Jobnion,  in  ISU,  nnmbera  ed,  where  loma  already  eontain  oTor  fortj 

among  the  trades  of  New  England  "diven  acrai.     Loi    Angaloa    produced,    in    18S7, 

■bop-kaepcni,  and  lome  who  hare  a  myitary  SiO.OOO  galloni  of  Wlna.     Tha  nnmber  of 

beyond  olhert,  ai  hate  tba  rlBloen."  giapa   Tinea    in    tba   State,    fn   IBSB,   wii 

(1)  Campanineii  believed  to  ban  bed  no  1,640.131;     in    I8B8,   3,BS*,M8,   of  wbiak 

pareonal  knowledge  of  tha  oonntry.  and  i>  l,BAO,OaO  ware  in  Loi  Angaloe  alone.     The 

prona  to  ralaCe  eilraerdinary  tbinga.     Ha  aggregate,  thle  year  will  ex««ad,  it  Ii  np. 

mr*,  the  Swedaa  found,  at   Chridina,    a  {HUad,  gix  mllMoni. 
IMP*  viae  two  alia  in   thloknen,   which 
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red  Xeres ;  the  third,  a  light  claret ;  the  foarth,  a  white  grape,  creeps 
00  the  land,  maketh  a  pnre,  gold-color  white  Wine.  Tenia  Pale,  the 
Frenchman,  of  these  foor  made  eight  sorts  of  excellent  Wine ;  and  of 
the  Muscat,  acnte-boyled,  that  the  second  draught  will  fox  a  reasonable 
pate  fonr  moneths  old,  and  here  may  be  gathered  and  made  two  hundred 
tun  in  the  vintage  moneth,  and  replanted  will  mend."  He  speaks  of  two 
other  valleys  above  Uvedale,  likewise  abounding  in  the  same  grapes.  A 
duty  of  Bd.  per  gallon  was,  in  1715,  laid  on  Wine  and  rum  imported  into 
Maryland,  except  from  England,  and  such  as  was  imported  in  vessels 
built  and  owned  in  the  colony. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Wine-grape  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Carolina,  about  the  year  1670,  under  the  grant  from  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others.    The  proprie- 
ia  thecaro-  tarles,  four  years  after,  sent  over  vines  and  other  plants,  with 


persons  qualified  to  manage  them.    But  there  are  few  records 
preserved  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  province. 

In  1679,  a  second  unsuccessful,  because — like  all  others  at  that  period 
— a  premature  attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  introduce  into  that  pro- 
vince the  manufacture  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  other  southern  produc- 
tions. Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  in  which  were  sent  a  number  of 
French  Protestant  Refugees.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  founded 
the  following  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  attempt  to  make  Wine  seems  to  have  been 
encouraging.  "  Some  of  the  Wine,"  says  a  writer  in  1682,  in  reference 
to  it,  **  has  been  transported  for  England,  which,  by  the  best  palates,  was 
well  approved  of,  and  more  is  daily  expected.  It  is  not  doubted,  if  the 
planters  as  industriously  prosecute  the  propagation  of  vineyards  as  they 
have  begun,  but  Carolina  will,  in  a  little  time,  prove  a  magazine  and 
staple  for  Wine  to  the  whole  West  Indies."  The  vines  sent  by  the  pro- 
prietors, he  states,  embraced  the  Rhenish,  Claret,  Muscadel,  Canary,  and 
other  kinds.  Additional  emigrations  of  Dutch,  French,  and  other  Euro- 
pean people,  some  of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  grape  culture,  engrafted 
their  industry  upon  the  Colony.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  settled  in 
the  Province  in  1689,  made  an  essay  in  vine-growing,  and  succeeded  in 
making  some  small  quantities  of  Wine.  About  the  year  1690,  King 
William  sent  large  numbers  of  the  persecuted  French  refugees  into  Vir- 
ginia. Others  of  the  same  class,  possessing  both  property  and  industry, 
purchased  land  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  settled,  some  on  the 
Santee  river,  and  others,  who  were  mechanics,  in  Charleston.  Renewed 
efforts  were  made  by  them  to  manufacture  Wine,  in  which  they  were  par- 
tially successful.  In  1696,  they  were  naturalized  by  an  Act  of  the  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  as  were  those  of  Virginia  by  a  law  passed  in  1680.     In 
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iutelligence,  iudogliy,  and  good  condact,  tb<?se  exiles  were  among  the  most 
Taluable  accessions  made  to  the  popniatioii  of  the  Province.  But  CaroliDu 
now  bears,  in  her  family  names,  aropler  traces  of  liic  Hiignenot  race  and 
lineage,  than  she  does  in  the  riclmesa  or  the  antiquity  of  her  viatago. 
Her  ferlile  savannahs  were  destined,  ere  long,  to  furnish  a  more  valuable 
staple  than  even  Wine  and  oil  for  the  food  of  mankind,  and  her  uplandti, 
io  procesa  of  time,  to  whiten  with  a  richer  product  than  silk  for  its  cloth- 
ing. Ead  success  atteuded  the  early  effortB  to  corer  the  country  wilh 
vineyards,  to  the  eslcnt  which  the  present  shows  to  be  practicable,  it  is 
impossihle  to  say  how  far  it  tnight  hare  aiTecled  the  economical  condition, 
not  only  of  Carolina  and  the  South,  but  of  the  world,  by  retarding  the 
introduction  of  rice  and  cotton,  wtich  were  then  considered  of  little  valae 
in  comparisoti. 

Wherever  the  Hugnenots  settled  in  America  they  bore  along  with  them 
their  conutry'a  vine,  and  sought  to  clothe  the  fertile  bottoms  and  suaoy 
slopes  of  their  wildeniess-home  with  the  purple  of  their  ancestral  vales. 
Between  eleven  aud  twelve  thousand  acres,  iu  the  township  of  Oxford 
ID  Ala 53 a chu setts,  was,  in  the  year  1G84,  set  apnrt-for  the  use  of  thirty 
families  of  that  people,  who  had  escaped  from  the  persccntioiis  of  Looia 
XIV,  Here  they  set  up  mills,  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  of  which 
traces  still  remain,  and  were  invested  with  the  elective  frauchise  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1696,  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  settled ,iii  Boston.  The  names  of  Boudi- 
not  Bod  Faneuil  appear  among  the  number,  and  rank  with  those  of  Lan- 
rms,  Id  Sontb  Carolina,  aud  Jay,  in  New  York,  as  public  beoefaetora ; 
while  not  a  few  among  the  less  distingaished  are  still  recognized  tbroagfa- 
ont  the  conntry.  The  tribute  of  Mrs.  Sigoumej,  a  name  of  the  same 
respectable  origin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Hagnenots  of  Oxford,  on,  visit- 
i)>9  a  viue  of  their  planting,  was  merited  by  the  virtues  of  a  people  to  whom 

"  Fnll  m%aj  a  ion 
Among  the  noblest  of  oar  land  looks  baek 
Throagh  time's  long  vista,  and  exnltluji  olaim* 
These  as  their  sires." 

Pf  William  Peon,  the  hope  of  saccessfolly  intradacing  the  mann&e- 
wn  of  Wine,  appears  to  have  been  warmly  cherished.  The  fotlotring 
Pnn'imt-  extracts  from  bis  description  of  the  Province,  addressed  to  the 
lESf^tm"  Free  Society  of  Traders,"  in  London,  dated  16th  of  8th  mo., 
"'"*-  1683,  and  from  his  other  correspondence,  will  show  his  ideas  on 
the  subject : — 

"The  great  red  gTSp«  (now  ripe)  called  bj  tgnoranoe  the  fox  grap«,  because 
of  Um  relish  It  hathirUh  miskitfnl  jwlates,  is  inltseltaoestraordinarjr  grape. 
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bj  art,  doabtless  may  b«  onUirated  to  an  excellent  Wine,  if  not  to  iweet, 
j%t  little  inferior  to  the  Frontinao,  as  it  is  not  mnoh  unlike  in  taste,  mddiness 
set  aside,  which  in  such  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  ease  mnoh. 
There  is  a  white  kind  of  Mnscadel,  and  a  little  black  grape,  like  the  cluster- 
grape  of  England,  not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other,  but  they  tell  me,  when  ripe, 
sweeter,  and  that  they  only  want  skilfal  vign^rom  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
I  intend  to  renture  on  it  with  my  Frenchman,  this  season,  who  shows  some 

knowledge  in  these  things. It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether  it  be 

best  to  fall  to  fining  the  fruits  of  this  country,  especially  the  grape,  by  the 
care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  an<i  sets  already  good  and  ap- 
proTed.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  not  only  a  thing  groweth 
best  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be  equalled  by  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  that  doth  not  naturally  grow  there.  But,  to  solve  the  doubt, 
1  intend,  if  God  give  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  consequences  will  be 
as  good  Wine  as  any  of  the  European  countries  of  the  same  latitude  do 
yield."     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Whatever  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  to  promote  ;  and  the  French  people 
are  most  likely,  in  both  respects,  to  ensure  that  design.  To  that  Hnd  I  would 
adrise  you  to  send  for  some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
Tifrnerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation.*' 

The  French,  of  whom  he  speaks,  were  probably  from  Carolina,  where 
they  had  long  been  bitterly  persecnted  by  the  Anglican  population.  It 
was  not  antil  1696,  that  their  singular  forbearance  and  worth  to  that 
Colony,  procured,  from  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  the 
tardy  jastice  of  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  the  freemen  of  the  province. 

The  soundness  of  Penn's  reasoning  upon  the  habitudes  of  plants,  and 
the  doabtful  expediency  of  attempting  to  supplant  the  indigenons  vine  by 
the  acclimation  of  foreign  species,  has  been  almost  uniformly  attested  by 
the  Bub^sequent  experience  of  vine-growers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. French,  German,  and  other  experienced  and  skillful  cultivators  of 
the  vine,  have  repeatedly  failed  to  introduce,  on  any  extensive  scale,  the 
culture  of  the  European  plant ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  science  and 
observation  seem  equally  to  have  led  is,  that  American  vines  only  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  on  American  soils. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  he  writes,  9th,  12th  mo.,  1683,—"  The  Ger- 
mans  are  fallen  upon  flax  and  hemp ;  the  French,  on  vineyards.  Here 
grow  wilde  an  incredible  number  of  vines,  that  tho'  savage,  and  so  not  so 
excellent,  besides  that  much  wood  and  shade  sower  them,  they  yield  a 
pleasant  grape,  and  I  have  drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small  and  green- 
ish, of  Capt.  Rappe's  vintage  of  the  savage  grape." 

His  intentions  were  afterward  carried  into  execution  upon  his  Spring- 
etsbary  estate,  in  Pcnn  Township,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  present 
City  of  Philadelphia,  toward  the  Schuylkill,  where  a  vineyard  was  planted 
18 
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by  bis  direction,  open  an  eminence  afterward  known  as  "  Vineyard  HilL" 
To  conduct  the  business,  he  sent  to  France  for  a  person  qualified^  and 
sustained  him  at  considerable  expense.  He  subsequently  wrote,  io  refer- 
ence to  it,  as  follows : — "  I  writ  that  regard  should  be  had  to  Andrew 
Doze  abctnt  the  vineyard.  I  know  it  is  a  charge,  but  if  Wine  can  be 
made,  it  will  be  worth  the  Province  thousands  by  the  year,  for  maoy 
Frenchmen  are  disheartened  by  the  Carolinians.  In  seven  years  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  vineyards,  if  the  experiment  takes ;  and  I  under- 
stand, by  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  that  he  produced  ripe  grapes  the 
28*^  of  the  5^*"  month,  '86,  when  the  roots  were  but  fifteen  or  sixteei 
months  planted.  'Tis  an  high  character  of  the  country,  and  Andrew 
Doze,  I  am  told,  say'd  he  deserved  the  place,  paying  me  only  an  acknow- 
ledgement in  Wine."  He  afterward  writes,  "All  the  vines  sent  in  this 
vessel  are  intended  for  Andrew,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  vineyard.  I 
could  have  been  glad  of  a  taste  last  year,  as  I  hear  he  made  some.''  It 
is  not  known  how  long  he  persevered  in  the  enterprise;  but  it  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  rewarded  by  any  success,  and  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  early  as  his  second  visit,  in  1695.  The  vintage  probably  never  war- 
ranted the  advice  of  Pastorius,  who,  in  view  of  the  attempt,  wrote  his 
friends  that  they  had  better  send  along  a  supply  of  Wine-barrels  and  vats 
of  various  sizes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  from  the  country,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  an  undertaking  beset  with  difficnlties  should  have  failed  not- 
withstanding the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  projector  to  sustain  it. 

An  English  writer,  sometime  resident  in  the  Province  after  this  time, 
speaks  of  several  excellent  native  grapes,  from  which  good  Wine  had  been 
frequently  produced  by  skillful  vignerons,  and  of  the  encouraging  prospects 
of  ample  supplies  of  Wine,  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation.  The 
Wines,  as  being  more  pure,  were  more  wholesome,  and  the  trade  of  sophis- 
ticating liquors,  as  practiced  in  England  and  Holland,  he  vainly  believed, 
would,  from  the  native  honesty  of  the  people,  long  remain,  as  it  then  was, 
unknown  in  the  Province.  The  excellentcider  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  which  then  sold  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  barrel,  is  also 
mentioned.     Peach  brandy  and  perry  were  made  in  both  Provinces. 

The  amount  of  Wine  and  spirituous  liqnors  consumed  in  the  Province, 
within  twenty-five  years  after  Penn's  arrival,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
importation  of  those  articles.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1711 
upwards  of  68,000  gallons  of  Wine, — of  which  59,000  gallons  were  direct 
from  the  Wine  countries,  and  383,000  gallons  of  rum  were  imported  into 
Philadelphia.  The  rum  was  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  mainly 
for  the  support  of  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  shows  the 
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extent  to  which  the  Province  was  already  engaged  in  both  species  of 
traffic 

On  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  the  last  colonized  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  in  1732,  similar  attempts  were  made  to  produce,  at  the  outset, 
Wine,  silk,  and  oil.  Foreign  vine-dressers  were  sent  thither  bj  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Province,  who  attempted  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  other 
aoothem  products.  The  injudicious  restrictions  imposed  by  its  humane 
fonnder  npon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  Colony,  long  operated  unfa- 
Torably  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  ap- 
propriations of  the  British  Parliament  in  aid  of  their  enterprise.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  experiment,  near  Savannah,  called  the  Trustees' 
Ghirden,  was  also  unwisely  chosen.  The  soil  proved  too  dry  and  sterile, 
and  notwithstanding  the  care  of  an  experienced  cultivator,  Thomas  West, 
both  Tines  and  mulberry  trees  proved  a  failure.  The  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  settlers  sought  homes  under  fewer  restraints  in  neighboring 
Provinces. 

Abraham  De  Leon,  a  Jew,  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness in  Portugal,  cultivlited  grapes  in  his  garden,  in  Savannah,  where  he 
was  a  freeholder.  The  Oporto  and  Malaga  grapes  were  raised  with  great 
SBCcess  by  him.  He  solicited  a  loan  from  the  trustees  in  England  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  without  interest,  for  three  years,  pledging 
himself  to  employ  it  and  an  additional  sum  of  his  own  in  bringing  from  Por- 
tugal vines  and  vignerons,  and  to  return  the  money  within  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  to  have  growing  in  the  Colony  forty  thousand  vines,  which 
he  would  supply  to  the  freeholders  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  but  the  remittances  were  never  made,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  1764,  two  ship-loads  of  Palatines  were  sent  to  America  by  George 
III.,  and  were  landed  at  Charleston.  The  Assembly  of  the  Province 
voted  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  them,  and  assigned 
them  lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk  and  Wine,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and,  it  was  hoped,  would  attempt. 

The  efforts  to  introduce  successfully  the  Wine-manufacture  in  the  Colo- 
nies was,  at  this  period,  when  her  dependencies  had  become  of  immense 
value  to  Great  Britain,  regarded  with  much  interest.  It  was  a  favorite 
policy  of  the  nation  to  become,  by  means  of  the  Colonies,  as  independent 
as  possible  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  articles  she  was  compelled 
to  import.  The  vast  sums  yearly  paid  to  France  for  Wines  and  liquors, 
were  paid  reluctantly.  All  the  valuable  staples  of  the  American  Pro- 
vinces were,  moreover,  secured  to  her  markets  by  the  provisions  of  her 
Commercial  Code.  The  Navigation  Act  gave  England  the  exclusive 
right  of  supplying  Wines,  among  other  articles,  to  the  Colonies.   But  the 
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right  of  exportiijg  nun-eiinnierat'ed  urticles  to  porta  sonth  of  Cape  Finii- 
t«rre,  enabled  Ibem  to  obtain  Wines  from  ihe  place  of  growth,  in  contn- 
venlion  of  the  trade  Acts.  The  heavj  duty  on  Wines  imported  direct 
from  England,  only  a  part  of  which  was  drawn  back,  still  further  dimia* 
Ished  ihe  trade  in  Wine^t  between  EnB;lBnd  and  her  Colonies.  Oa  tlw 
termination,  in  1763,  of  the  old  French  Wor,  during  which  the  offietrt 
fonnd  an  almost  nnifcraal  taste  tor  Madeira  Wine  in  the  Prorinccs,  all  the 
(Jnties  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back,  except  £3.  lOe.  per  tnn, — on  all 
bat  French  Wines,  whicb  it  was  not  adsiaable  to  encourage, — on  expor- 
tation to  the  Colonies.  Madeira,  Fayal,  and  Lisbon,  Teneriffe  and  Sherry,  ' 
were  the  kinds  princiiially  ia  use,  therefore,  before  the  ReTolotion. 

lu  1766,  the  Societj  instituted  at  Loudon  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  a  list  of  premiums  for  the 
advantage  of  tbe  North  American  Colonies,  upon  snch  articles  as  it  wai 
hoped  might  be  produced  Ihere.  Among  these,  were  premiums  of  X300 
sterling  to  the  person  who  should  be  in  jioescsKion  of  a  vineyard  or  plan* 
talion  in  any  of  the  Colonics  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  suntb- 
ward  of  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the  greatest  number  of  vines  (not  less 
than  fifty)  actually  producing  the  true  Malaga  grape  for  raisins ;  and  £50 
for  a  vineyard  of  not  less  than  twenty-Gvs  of  the  same  kind  of  planta. 
The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  offered  a  premium  of  £200  for  the  greatest 
number  (not  less  than  Gvc  hundred)  of  the  plunU  of  Ihe  vines  which  pro- 
duced those  sorts  of  Wines  then  consumed  in  Qreot  Britain ;  and  £S0  for 
the  next  greatest  number,  not  leas  than  one  hundred  plants.  Theaa  last 
were  offered  to  any  of  the  Colonies  north  of  the  Delaware  considered  i 
one  district,  or  south  of  the  Delnware  considered  as  one  district,  and  t9 
the  Bermuda  islands. 

Whether  these  bounties  had  the  elFcct  which  often  followed  the  Socie- 
ty's announcements  of  rewards  in  other  branches,  we  are  not  aware,  W* 
Itavc  seen  no  account  of  any  awards  made  in  thut  branch.  The  atteDtion 
of  many  intelligeut  persons  was,  however,  called  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Hon.  Edward 
Antill,  a  member,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Counuil  for  the  ProTincs  of 
Kew  Jersey,  prepared  an  essay  on  the  culiivalion  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  and  preserving  of  Wines,  suited  to  the  dilTerent  climates  of  North 
America.  It  embraced  full,  practical  details  on  the  sulgect  of  the  *iiiejanl, 
uid  the  manufacture  of  Wines,  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  commuutcaled 
by  Mr.  C.  Thompson  to  the  Society,  and  published  in  Ujb  first  Toluing  of 
itit  Transactions,  in  1771.  The  same  volume  contains  a  memoir  on  Uie 
distillalioD  of  Persimmons,  by  Isniiu  l!urtram,'and  a  letter  from  Bethlfl' 
hem,  Pennsylvania,  on  ibi?  manuraclure  of  currant  Wines,  which  had  been 
for  some  years  carried  on  at  that  placs,  quite  succeasfally,  bj  tha  Ma 
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▼ians.  Its  cost  was  about  6(2.  the  qaart.  Red  currauts  were  considered 
preferable  to  the  white.  In  the  domestic  manafactnre  of  carrant  Wine 
from  the  red,  white,  and  black  currant,  which  was  made  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  Coze,  in  1810,  considered  each  family  in  the  United  States  could 
on  an  average,  easily  make  two  barrels,  or  sixty-three  gallons,  annually, 
which  would  yield  sixty-three  millions  of  gallons,  or  nearly  twelve  times 
the  qaaotity  of  wine  imported,  and  twenty-three  times  the  amount  con- 
samed  in  the  country.  It  was  recommended  as  a  more  profitable  busi- 
ness, to  be  pursued  on  a  large  scale  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  the 
caltlTation  of  the  European  Wine-grape. 

The  early  French  writers  gave  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Tines  of 
Looteiana,  and  two  valuable  varieties,  the  Vilis  ceslivalis  and  F.  riparia, 
are  indigenous  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  1769, 
the  French  on  the  Illinois  river  made  one  hundred  and  ten  hogsheads 
of  well-tasted  and  strong  Wine  from  the  native  grape  of  that  region. 
In  the  same  year,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  sent  a  cask  of  Wine  of 
the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  few  bottles  of  older  Wine,  "  from  our  native 
grape,''  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London.  Some  of  the  French 
people  who  had  settled  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  at  an  earlier  period,  kept 
ap  the  manufacture  of  Wine  on  a  small  scale,  until  the  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  business,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming  increasingly  valu- 
able. A  red  Wine,  little  inferior  to  Burgundy,  was  mentioned  by  a 
writer,  in  1774,  as  the  product  of  Carolina.  The  first  overt  act  of  the 
rerolutionary  drama  was  the  seizure,  in  June,  1768,  of  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  Harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
for  a  Tiolation  of  the  revenue  laws,  in  landing  a  cargo  of  Wines  from  Ma- 
deira without  having  entered  the  whole.  A  large  part  of  the  Wines 
consumed  in  the  Colonies — except  those  from  Madeira,  which  for  a  long 
time  came  free,  bat  then  paid  about  £7  per  tun  duty — had  been  thus 
obtained  by  evasions  of  the  customs.  But  Government  was  now  vigor- 
oasly  enforcing  the  Trade  Acts,  and  American  merchants  deemed  it 
their  duty  as  resolutely  to  resist  them. 

A  few  years  after  the  Peace,  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in 
Pennsylvania  to  cultivate  the  grape,  for  Wine,  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  done  before.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1802,  with 
a  president)  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  five  managers,  and  a  stock  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each.  They  purchased  land  and 
planted  a  vineyard  at  Spring  Mill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  1811,  they  had  thirty  thousand  vines  growing 
with  good  prospect  of  success. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  HANUFACrURS   OF   SALT  IN  THS  0OL0NIX8. 

As  common  Salt,  like  iron,  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  being,  in 
its  Tarioas  dietetic  and  economical  relations,  almost  as  indispensable,  and 
one  as  widely  diffused  thronghont  nature,  its  production  was  rery  pro- 
perly an  object  of  attention  with  the  first  colonizers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  been  with  all  nations  ancient  and  modem. 

The  object  for  which  this  industry  was  mainly  nndertaken  and  prose* 
cnted  was  to  supply  the  fisheries  which  it  was  designed  to  carry  on  in  the 
bays  and  on  the  coasts  of  America. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  had  been  commenced 
as  early  as  1517,  by  French  and  Spanish  ships  from  Biscay  and  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  In  1578,  the  former  nation  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tefi- 
sels  there ;  the  Spanish,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  the  English  from  thirty  to  fifty  sail.  The  first  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  had  any  reference  to  America,  was  made  in 
1548,  for  the  protection  of  English  fishermen  on  that  coast  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  time  of  the  New  England  colonization, 
the  British  fisheries  were  rising  into  some  importance.  In  1622,  about 
thirty-five  English  ships  sailed  for  the  coast  of  New  England,  %  engage 
in  the  fishery  ;  and  in  1624,  about  fifty  sail.  In  1675,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  cod  were  obtained  from  the  American  fishery. 
The  early  voyagers  to  the  new  territories  also  reported  the  rivers,  harbors, 
and  bays  to  abound  in  fish  of  every  description,  and  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence, inviting  the  line  and  the  net  of  the  emigrant,  and  promising  ample 
returns  for  his  labor.  The  first  voyage  of  Captain  Smith  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  in  1614,  was  converted  from  an  abortive  search  for  gold 
into  an  essay  in  the  fishing  busineSvS,  in  boats  constructed  on  those  shores 
for  the  purpose.  He  then  recorded  the  observation  :  "  Salt  upon  Salt 
may  assuredly  be  made,  if  not  at  the  first  in  ponds,  yet,  till  they  be  pro- 
vided, this  may  be  used," — by  which  he  probably  meant  the  making  it  by 
boiling  of  sea  water.  The  fisheries  thus  first  commenced  in  our  waters  were 
a  principal  resource  in  the  feeble  years  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  branch  of 
(278) 
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the  national  indostrj  has  steadily  grown  to  the  present  day.  Plymouth 
early  engaged  in  the  business,  so.  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Oolony 
would  permit  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  and  after- 
ward a  merchant  among  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  is  commended  by  the 
early  historians  for  his  enterprise  in  the  fishing  business  at  Marblehead, 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  nursery  for  that  hardy  and  useful  class.  The 
business,  however,  is  represented  by  Governor  Bradford,  as  "  a  thing  fatal 
to  that  Colony."  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  exempted 
from  all  duties  and  public  taxes  men  and  property  employed  iu  catching, 
curiDg,  or  transporting  fish. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  therefore,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  fishing  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
Rnt  aat-  ^^  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  commenced  the  first  manu- 
^'^^         facture  of  Salt  in  the  Northern  Colonies.  * 

This  business  was  first  begun  at  Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia,  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  1620.  But  having,  from  some  reason,  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  the  works  were  that  year,  under  the  new  hopes  inspired 
bj  the  grant  of  a  Constitution,  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  a  scale  which 
it  was  hoped  would  not  only  serve  the  Colony,  but,  in  a  short  time,  the 
"great  fishings"  on  the  American  coast.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  ''  in 
abundance,  and  after  the  manner  of  those  hotter  climates  which  may  prove 
a  great  helpe  to  enrich  the  plantation."  In  1633,  Salt  appears  to  have 
been  exported  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts. 

Under  a  grant,  made  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  iu  1621,  to  Captain 
John  Mason,  the  partial  colonization  of  New  Hampshire  was  two  years  after 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
Salt-works  were  accordingly  erected  by  a  company  which  settled  at  the 

(1)  KotwithstoDding  its  univerial  nse  m  made  and  ate  Salt  prepared  f^om  Salt-springs 

a  ef^diment  and  ao  antiseptic,  Salt  appears  near  the  ancient  oitj  of  Goieo.  The  Florida 

to  1iaT«  been  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  either  Indians  made  Salt  near  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 

way  by  the  North  American  Indians  nntU  kansas,  from  the  waters  of  saline  springs 

ibey  were  tanght  by  the  Earopeans.    The  which  they  eyaporated  in  earthen  pans  made 

tribal  of  South  America,  with  a  few  ezeep-  for  that  purpose.      The   historians  of  De 

Uona,  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Herrera,  Soto's  expedition  frequently  allude  to  the 

Humboldt    and  other  travelers,  preserved  Salt  thus    made  and   moulded  in  earthen 

their  meat  and  fish  without  its  aid,  by  slicing  moulds,  into  small  square  cakes,  which  they 

and  drying  the  flesh  in  the  smoke  and  heat  exchanged  for  skins  and  mantles.    Salt  was 

of  their  fires.    From  them  is  derived  the  brought  by  the  Indians  of  Western  New 

aietbod,  stiU  employed  in  South  America,  York  from  the  Salines  of  Onondaga  to  Alba. 

of  preparing  ihtjtrked  bet/ of  that  country,  ny  and  Quebec,  with  their  furs,  long  before 

Tbopemmicanof  the  northern  Indians  is  pre-  the  manufacture  was  commeneed   by   the 

|»ared  in  a  similar  way:  sometimes  without  white  settlers  in  178S.    Beverly  relates  that 

tho  nee  of  fire.     Salt  was,  however,  made  by  in  place  of  salt  for  seasoning,  the  Indians 

several  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  was  an  ar-  used  the  ashes  of  hickory,  stickweed,  and 

tide  of  trade  among  them.     The  Peruvians  other  plants  yielding  a  sapid  ash. 
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mouth  of  the  river  Piscataqna,  on  its  soothem  baok,  which  was  the  com- 
meDcement  of  the  preseut  city  of  Portsmouth.  In  the  following  year 
Salt-making  was  attempted  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  whither  a  Salt- 
maker  was  sent  from  England  for  that  purpose.  A  letter,  of  which  be 
was  the  bearer,  frooti  one  of  the  company,  says :  "  The  saltman  is  a  skilfol 
and  industrious  man ;  put  some  to  him  that  may  quickly  apprehende  y* 
misterie  of  it"  He  seems,  however,  to  have  scarcely  possessed  the 
qualities  or  the  knowledge  of  the  "  misterie"  with  which  he  was  accredited, 
for  Governor  Bradford  says  of  him :  "  But  he  whom  they  sent  to  make 
sake  was  an  ignorante,  foolish,  self-willed  fellow ;  he  bore  them  in  hand 
he  could  doe  great  matters  in  making  salt  works,  so  he  was  sent  to  seeke 
out  fitte  ground  for  his  purpose;  and  after  some  serche  he  tould  y* 
Governor  that  he  had  found  a  sufficiente  place,  with  a  good  bottome  to 
hold  water,  and  otherwise  very  conveniente,  which  he  doubted  not  but  in 
a  short  time  to  bring  to  good  perfection  and  to  yeeld  them  great  profit, 

but  he  must  have  eight  or  ten  men  to  be  constantly  imployed 

But  he  was  after  some  triall  so  confidente  as  he  caused  them  to  send  car- 
penters to  rear  a  great  frame  for  a  large  house  to  receive  y*  sake  and 

such  other  uses.     But  in  y"  ende  all  proved  value For  he  could 

not  doe  any  thing  but  boyle  salte  in  pans,  and  yet  made  them  y*  were 
joyned  with  him  beleeve  there  was  so  grat  a  misterie  in  it,  as  was  not 
easie  to  be  attained,  and  made  them  doe  many  unnecessary  things  to  blind 
their  eys  till  they  discovered  his  subkie.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
Cape  Ann,  and  y"  pans  were  set  up  there,  where  the  fishery  was,  but 
before  somer  was  out  he  burnte  the  house,  and  the  fire  was  so  vehemente 
as  it  spoyld  the  pans,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  this  was  the  end  of  that 
chargeable  business."' 

In  the  more  extended  and  efficient  scheme  formed  in  1629  for  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  judicious  intermixture 
of  the  most  needful  classes  of  trades-people  was  secured,  by  the  attention 
of  its  managers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  fishermen,  furnished 
with  a  supply  of  salt  and  outfits  for  the  business,  and  several  whose 
business  had  an  especial  relation  to  that  industry.'    The  company  after- 

(1)  Bradford's  Hiitory  of  Plymouth.  at  obarges  witbal."    A  regard  for  tho  food 

(2)  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  order  and  indnstry  of  the  commanity  of 
being  some  of  the  earliest  at  their  trades,  which  they  were  the  guardians,  oansed  them 
James  Edwards,  who  united  the  callings  of  to  dismiss  two  fishermen  for  immorality  be- 
sailor,  cooper,  and  clearer,  whoie  wages  were  fore  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  In  their  letter 
to  be,  for  three  years'  service  at  Salem,  ten,  of  instruotions  to  Governor  Endioott,  they 
fifteen,  and  twenty  pounds  respeotiTely.  direct  semi-annual  reports  to  be  made  of 
Sydrach  Miller,  in  the  same  business,  was  the  labor  of  each  person  ;  and  for  the  pre- 
engaged  with  his  man  for  £45  the  first  year,  ventioii  of  idleness  and  irregularity,  it  was 
and  £60  the  second  and  third  years,  "  to  be  reeommended  that  a  house  of  correction  be 
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ward  sent  out  Thomas  Graces,  an  engineer,  as  one  skilled  in  salt  works. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at  their  meeting  in  March,  1628-29, 
was  as  follows :  ''  Touching  making  of  salt^  it  was  conseued  ffytt  that 
commodettj  should  be  reserued  for  the  general  Stocks  becefitt,  yeet  with 
this  proviso  that  every  planter  or  brother  of  the  company  should  hane  as 
much  as  he  might  aney  way  haue  occasyon  to  make  use  of,  at  as  cheape 
rate  as  themselves  could  make  it:  provided,  if  the  company  bee  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  themselffs,  their  particular  men  may  hane  liberty 
to  make  for  their  own  expence  and  use  aney  way,  but  not  to  transport 
Bor  sell.''' 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  has  now  become,  through  the  aid  of  modem 
science  and  skill,   so  much  improved  and  extended,   and  its  supply 
so  constant,  abundant,  and  cheap,  that  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
understand  why  so  much  importance  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  its 
manufacture  and  sale  inhibited  to  private  enterprise.    But  in  the  fiscal 
and  commercial  regulations  of  most  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
Salt  has  held  a  very  prominent  place.     In  many  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  monopolies,  duties,  and  taxation,  often  of  a  most  injurious  kind.     The 
salt  worki  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  were  established  about 
130  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome ;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  salt,  the  right  of  vending  it  «was 
transferred  from  private  hands  to  the  Roman  State.'     The  manufacture 
and  the  duty  levied  upon  salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important 
source  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  power  of  Rome.     Much  of  the 
maritime  influence  of  Venice,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  ascribed  to 
her  salt  works.     One  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  believed  to  have  been  the  oppressive  nature  and  enforcement  of 
the  salt  code  formerly  existing  in  France.    The  commercial  prosperity  of 
both  England  and  France  has  been  stated  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to 
their  salt-producing  capabilities.     In  the  last  named  country,  iir  Austria, 
and  some  other  countries,  the  manufacture  of  Salt  is  at  this  day  a  govem- 
ment  monopoly,  as  are  the  Saline  Springs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  amount  annnally  paid  by  the  United  States  for  imported  salt — which, 
notwithstanding  its  constantly  increasing  production  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  ample  facilities  which  exist  for  meeting  the  entire  home  demand, 

Mt  op.    They  tfterward  renew  their  conn-  to  one  calling  or  other,  and  noe  idle  dronei 

•ell  against  idlenoM,  in  theie  pmdent  terms :  be  permitted  to  Uto  among  as ;   which  if 

''We  may  not  omitt,  out  of  seal  for  the  yon  take  care  now  at  the  first  to  establish, 

generall    good,  once  more  to  pntt  you  in  it  will  bo  an  nndonbted  means  to  prevent  a 

mtnde  to   bee  yery  cirenmspect  in  the  in-  world  of  disorder,  and  many  grieToas  sinni 

fancie  of  the   Plantation,  to    settle  some  and  sinners/' 

good  order  whereby  all    persons  resident  (1)  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  152. 

vpon  our  Plantation  may  apply  themseUef  (2)  Liry,  lib.  i.  83,  ii.  9. 
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and  B  large  export  trade  in  addilioo,  atilt  amonnts  to  more  than  half  tba 
total  consiini)ttioD  of  tbe  coantrf — renders  it  deserving  of  tnara  attention 
than  it  receives.  The  maouracture,  moreover,  offers  an  inviting  field  for 
the  emplojinent  of  capital  and  of  invention. 

Kxigeucies  liave  repeatedly  arisen,  in  the  history  of  tliis  country, 
through  llie  coaslraiats  of  trade  and  tbe  privations  of  new  Eettlementa, 
when  the  want  of  this  great  essential  has  been  severely  felt.  Its  price  has 
occasionally  risen  to  three,  Gve,  and  even  twelve  dollars  per  bushel.  Any 
general  interruption  of  tbe  foreign  trade  of  tbe  country  would  even  no» 
canse  much  distress,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  supply  of  Suit.  Con- 
Biderably  more  than  one-half  of  that  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
derived  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  Salt  manufacture  and  trade  is  very 


At  tbe  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  mines  of  rock  salt  bad  not  been 
discovered  in  that  country.  The  principal  supply  of  salt  was  obtained 
by  boiling  sea-water,  which  was  cummencod  at  Lyme  over  SOO  years 
before;  but  the  product  was,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  quite 
impure.  A  better  article  was  obtained  from  France,  where  the  making 
of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  was  earlier  practiced.  This  process,  as 
conducted  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  enabled  tbe  manufueturers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry — according  lo  Dr.  Cnmpbelli — to 
make,  in  two  weeks  of  a  dry  snmmer,  a  stiirifit'iioy  of  salt  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  kingdom.  Id  England  tlw 
uticle  was  sabject  to  a  duty,  which  formed  a  braooh  of  the  Koyal  reTeoo& 
The  amonnt  of  this  duty  in  1694  was  3s.  4d.  per  bashel  of  56  lbs.  Bat 
by  namerona  statntea  regulating  its  manufacture,  sale,  and  taxation,  it 
was  increased  in  1T98  to  5r.,  and  eventually  to  15b.  a  busbel,  or  forty 
times  its  original  coat.  This  exorbitant  tax  at  length,  in  1823,  procured 
its  total  repeal.* 

This  branch  of  industry  which  tbe  govennueut  of  Uassocbusettsreierred 
for  tbe  future  entolnment  of  the  Company,  appekn  to  have  been  placed, 
after  the  transfer  of  authority  from  London  to  the  Colony,  upon  tbe  same 
footing  as  others.  It  was  commenced  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  1686, 
ftpparently  by  prirate  enterprise,  under  leave  from  the  General  CoorL 
Id  June,  1631,  some  French  people  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Chronology,  in  an  English  ship,  at  Piscataway,  to  carry  on  the  salt-makiug. 
This  we  suppose  to  bare  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  ia  New 
Jersey,  although  there  was  a  place  anciently  of  the  same  name  in  Mary- 
land. 

Samuel  Winslow,  in  Jane,  1611,  obtained  irom  the  Qeneral  Court  of 

(I)  CunpbtU'a  PalitioU  Bamj  of  Qrut        (I)  McCnUaeh'i  Comnwreial  Diotinvy. 
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Haasachasetts,  the  exclusive  right  for  ten  years  of  making  salt  by  a  new 
method,  provided  he  set  it  np  within  a  year.  The  same  year  John  Jenny, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  Plymoath,  was  allowed,  at  Clark's  Island,  "  the 
first  land  that  received  the  footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims,"  certain  privileges 
to  make  sa1t»  which  he  was  to  sell  to  the  inhabitants  at  two  shillings  per 
boshel.  With  him  were  associated  fonr  partners,  and  the  grant  embraced 
thirty  acres  of  land  and  the  sole  privilege  for  twenty-one  years. 

These  attempts  were  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  community,  and 
tiie  scarcity  of  salt  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  outlying  settlements  a  few 
years  later,  was  a  cause  of  much  anxiety.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  so 
long  as  the  country  was  dependent  upon  distant  and  foreign  sources  for 
the  supply  of  an  article  so  important,  and  liable  to  all  the  contingencies 
of  mercantile  speculation  and  uncertain  navigation.  Hence  we  find 
Oovemor  Winthrop  writing  in  November  16th,  1646,  to  his  son  at 
Fisher's  Island,  near  Pequod  River:  "Here  arrived  yesterday  a  Dutch 
ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  salt,  sent 
by  Mr.  Onge,  from  Lisbon,  so  as  salt  was  abated  in  a  few  hours  from 
thirty-six  to  sixteen  a  hogshead.  We  look  to  it  as  a  singular  providence 
and  testimony  of  the  Lord's  care  of  us."* 

The  importance  of  an  increased  domestic  production  of  salt,  induced 
the  younger  Winthrop,  soon  after  to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
manufacture  the  article  by  a  new  method.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
the  General  Court,  in  March,  1647-8,  that  "upon  treaty  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp, touching  the  making  of  salt  out  of  meer  salt  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  it  is  apprehended  and  assented  by  both  parties,  that  for 
incouragment  of  the  said  worke,  being  of  so  general  concernment,  it  is 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  Court,  that  for  so  many  families  or  house- 
holds as  are  resident  within  this  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Winthrop  shall 
be  paid  after  the  next  harvest,  so  many  bushels  of  wheate  or  of  other 
come  and  wheate  to  the  value  of  wheate,  yet  so  as  the  one  half  of  it 
be  in  wheate  certaine  upon  the  delivery  of  so  many  bushels  of  good 
white  salt  at  Boston,  Charles  Towue,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Salsbury,  to 
be  received  and  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners  for  public  rates  upon  two 
months'  notice  given  by  Mr.  Winthrop — the  constables  shall  have  power 
to  levy  it  The  second  year  the  commission  shall  receive  and  pay  for  two 
bushels  of  salt  for  each  family,  at  the  price  of  3s.  a  bushel,  and  for  other 
two  years,  the  commission  shall  take  of,  and  make  payment  for  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  salt  at  2s.  per  bushel,  at  such  Salt  worke  as  said  Mr.  Winthrop 
shall  appoint,  and  he  shall  have  leave  to  erect  works  in  any  place  or  places 
in  the  jurisdiction  not  appropriated,  etc."  In  the  following  May,  the  Court 
granted  Mr.  Winthrop  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Paquatuck,  the 

(1)  Savage's  Winthrop  Appendix. 
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grant  to  be  void,  "  provided  that  lie  set  not  op  a  conaiderable  salts  worke, 
we  meane  to  irnilie  one  liandreil  tun  per  annnm  of  suit  between  tlie  Capes 
of  Maasaclmsetta  Bay,  witliin  three  yeare  next  coming."' 

We  are  not  iuformed  what  snccess  attended  this  enterprise.  It  wu 
probably  encouTaging,  since  the  same  authorities  in  Ma;,  1656,  granted 
the  proprietor  for  twenty-one  years,  the  exclusire  privilege  of  making 
Salt  "after  his  new  way." 

Again,  in  May,  1652,  Salt-works  were  ordered -to  bo  set  up  at  Cape 
Ann,  which  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  Mason,  but  was  now 
rennitcd  to  Massachusetts.  A  proposition  was  made  by  Edward  Burt, 
to  manofactare  Salt  at  that  place  hy  a  new  method,  fur  which  he  asked  and 
received  permission  of  the  Court,  "provided  he  make  it  only  after  his  own 
new  way."     His  grant  was  made  for  ten  years. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  refused  the  use  of  two  islands  near  Salem  for 
that  purpose,  "  as  prejndicial  to  Ihe  town  in  divers  regards.'" 

It  was  about  this  date  that  the  rich  Salt  Springs  of  Western  New 
Xork,  one  of  ihe  principal  sources  of  domestic  supply  at  the  present  time, 
were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  European  settlers  ihrongh 
Ball  spriDita  the  French  Jesuits,  wlio  were  prosecuting  their  perilons  misdona 
in  the  country  of  the  Onondagoes  and  the  Iroquois.  Father  Lai- 
lemont  ia  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  them.  But,  on  the 
I6tb  August,  1654,  ten  days  after  his  arrival  among  the  Onondagoes, 
they  were  observed  by  Perc  Le  Mnyiie,  who  carried  bark  to  tlie  Uovernnr 
of  Canada,  a  sample  of  the  cnrions  product  of  the  Springa.  His  di^ 
covery  la  thus  recorded  in  his  Journal  of  that  date  :  "  Le  16,  Noas  arrlaoos 
a  I'entrSe  d'rn  petit  lac,  dans  vn  grand  bassin  a  demy  sfeche ;  nous  gou- 
tons  de  I'eaa  d'vne  demon  qui  la  rend  puante ;  en  aysnt  gouat^  ie  troaraj, 
que  c'eatoit  vne  fontaine  d'eau  salee,  et  en  effet  nous  en  flsmes  du  sel  aaial 
mturel  que  celny  de  la  mer  dont  nons  portona  nue  montre  k  Quebee.  0« 
lac  est  tres  poissooneatix  en  traites  saulmonneea  et  antres  poissoni.** 
Father  Le  Moyne,  four  years  after,  commnnicated  a  knowledge  of  tha 
existence  of  these  salines  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hegapolonsia  at  New  Amater- 
daro,  who,  in  conveying  the  intelligence  of  so  strange  a  discovery  to  fait 
classis  at  Amsterdam,  reservedly  adds,  "  whether  this  be  true,  or  whether 
H  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.'™  Though  previously  used  by  the 
Indiana,  to  a  small  extent,  the  springs  were  not  tamed  to  any  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  Salt  by  the  white  population  nntil  near  a  centnry  and 
a  half  after  they  were  first  noticed  by  the  Freocfa.  About  the  time  of 
this  discovery  also  (1657),  daring  the  Directorship  of  Stoyvesant,  Salt- 
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works  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Dutch  Province  within  a  daj*s  sail 
of  New  Amstel  (New  Oastle),  on  the  Delaware,  at  which  ships  stopped 
to  complete  their  lading.  As  early  indeed  as  1649,  it  was  charged  against 
the  West  India  Company's  servants,  by  delegates  sent  to  the  States 
Generiil,  that  they  had  made  aseless  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  by 
the  erection  of  Salt  works  and  in  other  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the 
Province.  In  1^61,  Dirck  de  Wolff,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  obtained 
for  seven  years  the  exclusive  right  of  making  Salt  in  New  Netherlands. 
In  aid  of  the  undertaking,  he  received  a  grant  of  Gonyen  (now  Coney) 
Island  from  the  Dutch  authorities.  But  the  island  being  claimed  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  who  were  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  Dutch  sovereignty,  the  agents  of  De  Wolff  had  no 
sooner  erected  their  pans  and  commenced  operations,  than  all  their  im- 
proTements  were  laid  waste  by  the  Yankees.  Their  threats  of  as  summary 
punishment  of  the  intruders  in  case  they  attempted  to  restore  them,  were 
only  silenced  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  The  outlays  of  the 
proprietor  were  lost,  and  his  project  was  not  revived.' 

Salt  was  in  1654,  subject  to  a  duty  in  New  Netherlands  of  twenty 
stivers  (forty  cents)  per  bushel,  but  the  duties  on  imports  were  the  next 
year  reduced  to  ten  per  cent.  Its  price  between  the  years  1630,  and 
1646,  in  the  patroonery  of  Yan  Rensselaer  on  the  Hudson,  as  shown  by 
ihe  account  books,  was  seven  florins  thirteen  stivers  per  ton  for  imported 
white  Salt,  or  two  florins  twelve  stivers  per  half  barrel,  the  florin  of  twenty 
stivers  being  equal  to  forty  cents.  In  1660,  William  Beekman,  Vice- 
Director  on  the  Delaware,  in  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  complains  of  the  price 
of  Salt  being  ''exceedingly  tough,  asking  three  to  four  guilders  for  a  single 
schepel,''  (three  pecks.)*  The  year  following  was  one  of  great  scarcity 
in  New  Netherlands,  and  Salt  was  sold  at  twelve  guilders  (four  dollars 
and  eighty  cents)  the  bushel  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  high  price  of  the 
article  was  probably  the  inducement  which  De  Wolff  found  to  attempt 
the  manufacture  in  that  year. 

In  the  Navigation  Act  of  1663,  which  prohibited  the  importation  into 
the  Colonies  of  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  except  through  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Salt  intended 
for  the  fisheries  of  New  England  and  some  other  places,  and  of  wines 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  These  might  be  carried  direct  in  ships 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
were  afterward,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1727,  extended  also  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently  to  New  York. 

(1)  Hftcnrd's  Annals  of  PenniylTanio,  239.        (3)  Hasard'a  Annals  of  Penn^Wania 

(2)  O'Callaghan's  New  Netherlands,  ii.  462. 
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f        Jourt  of  Virginia,  in  1G63,  enacted  that,  after  the  ftrat 
,  no  Salt  flhouM  tc  imported  into  the  couut;  of  North- 
ponaltj  of  poiifiscation  of  ship  and  goods,  to  llie  end  that 
ic  -rccted  a  Salt-work  in  those  parts,  may  be  encouraged  in 

naeav  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country."     The  works  were 

irnncrty  Of  Colond  Scarborough,  and  were  situated  at  Accomack,  on 
;m  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  raanufiicture  of  Salt  had 
commenced  over  foriy  years  before.     But  not  anawering  the  pablic 
ctation,  the  Act  was  repealed  four  years  after,  and  the  free  imports 
of  Salt  permitteii. 
■I'be  climate  of  the  United  States,  from  its  warmth  and  drynefss,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atraospticre,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  rf 
Salt  by  solar  evaporation.     This  hjgroractrio  adaptation  was  early  infer- 
red and  slated,  from  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  of  Capo  Cod,  in  IfiBS, 
brought  back  from  the  sea-shore  portions  of  good  Salt  sp  on  tan  eon  sly  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  water  left  by  the  tide  upon  the  rocks  and  in 
the  marshes.     The  Inlter  were  so  encrneled  that  the  salt  adhered  lo  Ihe 
shoes  of  the  fishermen  as  they  crossed  them.'     "Here,"  writes  Plantage- 
net,  in  1648,  "the  glorions  ripening  Stinne,  as  warm  as  Italy  or  Spiufl, 
will  bring  rare  fruits,  wines,  and  snch  slore  of  Aniseed  and  Licoraa,  as 
well  OS  Ray  Salt,  made  witbont  boiling,  only  in  pans  wiih  the  Sun,  tbaC 
each  laborer  may  make  six  bushels  a  day,  worth  in  these  (hree,  twelve 
shillitigi  8  Jay." 

The  Swedish  Oovemment,  vhich,  in  1643,  resusciUled  its  ezpiiing 
colony  on  the  Delaware,  instmcted  Qoreroor  Printz  to  engage  in  tbe 
nanu&ctnrfl  of  Salt  by  evaporation. 

In  1611,  a  Committee,  appointed  in  October  of  the  preriooB  jear,  bjr 
the  Court  of  Uassachasetts,  to  confer  with  Richard  Wharton,  of  Boston, 
mpecting  his  mode  of  making  Salt  by  Ihe  sun,  reported  favorably,  and 
advised  the  Court  "  to  encoarage  a  Company  for  that  purpose,  whicb 
retnm  the  Conrt  approved." 

Salt  was,  in  early  times,  made  by  the  solar  method  on  the  shores  cf 
Loog  Island,  by  exposing  sea-nter  in  shallow  rata  to  the  action  ot  the 
■no  and  wind.  Mines  of  Kocb  Salt,  of  which  valnable  fossil  deposits 
have  of  late  yean  been  fonnd  in  some  of  oar  western  States,  were  about 
this  time  (16T0)  first  discovered  in  England.  The  following  description, 
based  on  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  enable  ns  to  Jodge  of  the 
state  of  this  mannfacture  in  England  abont  the  period  of  the  revolotion 
of  1688  :— 

"  Tne  Brat  bed  of  Rock  Salt  had  been  discovered  not  long  after  the 

(1)  HiggiaioD'i  N*w  BD|liBd  PlsitiUoD, 
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Restoration,  in  Cheshire,  hat  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  worked  in 
that  age.  The  Salt,  which  was  obtained  bj  a  mde  process  from  brine- 
pi^  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The  pans  in  which  the  maDufactnre 
was  carried  on  exhaled  a  salphnrons  stench ;  and  when  the  evaporation 
was  complete,  the  substance  which  was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used 
with  food.  Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints 
which  were  common  among  the  English,  to  this  unwholesome  condiment. 
It  was  therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  there 
was  a  regular  and  considerable  importation  from  France.  At  present, 
oar  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand,  but 
send,  annually,  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  Salt  to 
foreign  countries."* 

The  several  grants  which  we  have  mentioned  of  exclusive  privileges  for 
Salt-making  in  Massachusetts,  emanating  from  the  same  legislative  body, 
and  covering  the  same  periods,  must  be  supposed — although  the  specifi- 
cations have  not  come  down  to  us — to  refer  to  processes  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  from  that  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  not  to  conflict 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of 
improvement  was  already  awake  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  an  important 
commodity. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  Salt  manufacture,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  traveled  much.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  of  an  active  and  iDquisitive  mind,  and  beside  being  himself 
a  chemist,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Boyle — 
then  engaged  in  investigating  the  properties  of  sea  water  and  kindred 
subjects — and  of  many  of  the  first  chemists,  naturalists,  and  philosophers 
of  the  age.  With  several  of  these  he  was  associated,  in  1660,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  the  published  Transactions 
contain  several  of  his  contributions.  His  enterprise  and  love  of  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  many  other  considerations,  would  lead  him  to  adopt,  in 
the  new  home  of  himself  and  family,  such  recent  improvements  as  be- 
longed  to  a  manufacture  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  enconragement 
given  him  by  the  local  authorities  was  a  judicious  one.  But  of  the  nature 
of  those  improvements  we  have  now  no  means  of  judging. 

About  the  year  1689,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  been  several 

years  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  "  being  fond  of  projects,"  as  we 

are  informed,  took  up  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  as  having 

In  soDtk      a  climate  favorable  to  his  views.     In  addition  to  the  cultivation 

of  silk,  rice,  wine,  etc.,  he  there  turned  his  attention,  also,  to  the 

(1)  MacauleT's  Hist.  England,  eh.  iii. 
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mannfactare  of  Salt  He  named  the  place  selected  for  his  ezpenmenti 
00  the  Sewee  Bay,  the  "  Salt  Ponds."  Bat  what  success  attended  hit 
efforts  is  not  known.  The  Legislature  of  that  Province,  in  1*725,  enaeted 
two  laws  to  encourage  the  making  of  Salt  in  the  Oolony.' 

In  1746,  John  Jerom  and  Stephen  Jerom,  Jr.,  protposed  to  set  op 
'' eraporatlng  pans  for  the  making  of  Salt  in  Oonnecticnt." 

Similar  attempts  continued  to  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  coantrj, 
with  more  or  less  encouragement  from  local  authorities,  to  produce  a  sop- 
plj  of  this  great  essential,  until  after  the  B.eTolution.  Small  Salt-works 
were  erected,  and  existed  for  a  time,  along  the  seaboard,  for  boiling  sea 
water,  which  the  cheapness  of  fuel  rendered  more  common  than  that  of 
evaporation  by  solar  heat.  The  consumption  of  Salt  was  always  large 
in  the  country.  The  extent  of  the  fisheries,  the  large  amount  of  salted 
provisions  consumed  and  exported,  and  the  practice  of  dispensing  it  to 
cattle,  created  a  large  demand. 

The  principal  supply  of  Salt,  before  the  Revolution  was  obtained  bj 
the  numerous  lumber,  provision,  and  tobacco  ships,  which  traded  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  the  Wine  Islands,  and  other  Salt^producing  countries 
Id  Europe,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  provincial  exports  being  bnlky, 
and  the  return  cargoes  much  less  so,  Salt,  for  the  fisheries,  was  nsvallj 
taken  in  as  ballast,  or  as  a  part  lading.  Although  the  article  did  not 
pay  as  a  full  cargo,  its  high  price,  and  its  supposed  i)enefit  to  the  ship 
timbers,  rendered  it  acceptable  and  profitable  as  part  freight  Fine  Salt» 
of  a  higher  price,  for  culinary  use,  was  obtained  in  small  quantities  from 
England,  but  was  not  well  suited  to  the  fisheries.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding the  War  much  was  brought  from  Liverpool  in  sacks  of  four  bush- 
els each.  Some  of  that  obtained  from  the  American  islands  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  fish  sent  from 
the  Province,  to  decree,  in  May,  1670,  that  "fishing,  being  advantageous 
and  likely  to  be  impaired  by  using  Tortudas  Salt,  which  leaves  spots  on 
fish  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash  in  it,  that  no  fish  salted  with  Tortudas 
Salt,  and  thereby  spotted,  shall  be  accounted  merchantable  fish.''  Much 
of  the  Salt  obtained  from  these  islands  was  the  product  of  spontaneous 
crystallization,  and  was  gathered  and  sold  in  its  impure  state  at  a  low 
price  by  the  inhabitants,  or  was  collected  by  American  crews  without 
other  expense.  Nor  had  the  domestic  manufacture,  at  this  date,  made 
any  progress  toward  supplying  a  better  article,  at  least  by  the  solar  me- 
thod.    Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  1673,  reported  that  in 

(1)  Ramiaj's  Hiit  8.  Carolina. 
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New  Engli^nd  there  was  ''no  Allam,  nor  Copperas  nor  Salt  madeby  tbeir 
son. " 

The  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  by  the  War  of  Independence 
occasioned  a  distressing  scarcity  of  Salt,  and  called  into  existence  many 
small  establishments  along  our  shores  from  Cape  Cod  to  Georgia.  In 
these  the  water  was  pamped  from  the  sea  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  wind- 
mills, and  was  boiled  in  large  kettles,  often  in  the  open  air,  yielding  an 
inferior  article  of  Salt,  imperfectly  purified  from  the  lime  and  other  foreign 
constitnents  of  the  brine.  The  apparatus  was  ill-constructed  for  its 
purpose,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  were  required  to 
make  a  bushel  of  Salt. 

The  expense  of  labor,  time  and  fuel,  was  great,  and  the  product  crys- 
tallized in  fine  grains,  was  small  and  defective  in  quality.  About  the  year 
1774,  or  1775,  an  obsenration  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
of  saline  particles  left  by  the  sun  and  air  in  the  clam  shells,  lying  upon 
the  beach,  was  made  by  the  salt-boilers  at  Harwich,  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  one  of  the  first  essays  in  Salt-making  in  Massachusetts 
had  long  before  been  attempted.  This  hint,  led  to  some  experiments, 
and  soon  after  to  the  first  attempt,  in  this  country,  on  any  extended  scale, 
to  make  Salt  by  solar  eyaporation.  Mr.  Ammiel  Weeks,  of  Harwich, 
fineceeded  in  making  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  use,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  manufacture  was  attempted  without  success  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
A  year  or  two  after,  John  Sears,  a  mariner,  conceited  the  idea  of  making 
Salt  more  economically  than  by  the  boiling  process,  and  in  association 
with  Edward  Sears,  Christopher  and  Edward  Crowell,  erected  Salt-works 
on  Quivet  Neck,  in  the  town  of  Dennis,  in  Barnstable  County.  They 
constructed  a  vat  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  width,  with  a 
flooring  of  white  pine  on  oaken  sleepers,  with  planked  sides  and  ends,  and 
a  curiously  constructed  roof.  The  "  bottom,"  originally  all  on  the  same 
lerel,  was  afterward  divided  to  obtain  a  crystallizing  vat.  For  two 
years,  all  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  works  in  buckets  from  the  sea 
ehore.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sears  obtained  from  the  British 
ship  of  war,  Somerset,  stranded  on  the  Cape,  a  pump,  which  he  set  up  and 
used  until  1790,  when  he  erected  a  wind-mill  for  the  pnrpose.  This  mill 
he  Is  said  to  have  constructed  in  secret,  upon  the  plan  then  in  use,  on 
aceoQDt  of  the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  assailed.  The  manufactory  of 
the  ingenious  and  enterprising  owner,  which  was  the  original  of  those  now 
generally  in  use,  was  denominated  "John  Sear's  Folly,"  so  often  does  the 
faneied  wisdom  of  his  cotemporaries  withhold  from  its  author,  the  full 
credit  or  the  benefit  of  a  sagacious  innovation. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  small  maunfactorics  in  that  and  otber 
parts  of  Massachusetts  for  making  Salt  by  artificial  heat.     It  was  carried 
19 
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oe  in  Harwich,  for  about  twentj  years,  by  Messrs.  Obed  E.  Smith  and  Job 
Chase,  and  throughout  the  Revolution.  In  Falmouth,  Barnstable,  and 
other  partd  of  the  Peninsula,  were  similar  establishments.  The  example 
of  Mr.  Sears,  however,  induced  others  to  construct  works  upon  his  plan. 
At  13n>ad  Point,  in  Brewster,  Mr.  Scott  Clark,  and  Rey.  Mr.  Punster 
before  the  termination  of  the  war,  erected  works  of  that  kind  with  three 
Tats.  They  had  no  pump  for  several  years,  but  were  afterward  proyided 
with  a  hand-pump.  In  the  same  town,  Nathaniel  Freeman  had  Salt-works 
about  the  same  time;  and  in  1779,  the  6rst  on  the  new  plan  were  bailt 
in  Barnstable,  by  Messrs.  Uinckly  &  Gorham. 

Salt  at  that  time  sold  for  six  dollars  per  bushel.  Its  high  price,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  fisheries,  led  many  others  into  the  manufacture  upon 
Mr.  Sears'  method;  but  on  the  revival  of  foreign  trade,  after  the  peace,  a 
lar}?e  number  of  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  business  has  ever  since 
been  conducted  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  numerous  wind-mills  for 
raising  the  brine,  which  thickly  lined  the  beach  in  almost  every  town  on  the 
Peninsula,  twenty  years  ago,  gave  it  quite  a  unique  appearance.  In  1799, 
John  Sears  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  Salt,  and 
the  following  year  another  was  given  to  Hattil  Killey  for  a  method  of 
covering  Sall-vats  from  the  weather  by  the  plan  adopted  on  the  Cape. 
This  contrivance,  by  which  the  roofs  of  two  yats  were  connected  by  a 
strong  beam  turning  upon  a  upright  post  in  the  centre,  enabling  them  to 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced,  was  an  essential  improvement  upon  the 
tild  system  of  making  Suit  in  uncovered  boilers  or  vats.  The  Salt  made 
by  this  system  was  of  a  good  quality,  white  and  pure,  and  weighed  from 
seventy  to  seventy- live  pounds  per  bushel.  The  process  being  conducted 
by  the  use  of  three  or  four  rooms  on  different  planes  effected  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  sulphates  and  other  contaminating  impurities  of  the 
bittern,  and  was  more  economical,  by  yielding  Epsom  and  Glauber's  Salts, 
as  residual  products  of  the  operation — the  latter  being  crystallized  during 
the  winter. 

An  abortive  effort  to  make  Salt  by  the  suu  was  made  by  General  Pal- 
mer, on  the  Marshes  in  Boston  Neck,  about  this  time.  The  manufacture 
of  Salt  was  also  carried  on,  in  small  establishments,  in  many  places  along 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  more  southern  States,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  A  number  of  those  in  New  Jersey  were  burned  or 
demolished  by  the  British  troops  during  the  war.  Several  Salt-works  on 
the  south  side  of  Squam  Inlet,  in  Monmouth  County,  were  thus  destroyed 
in  1778.  A  large  Salt-making  establishment  was  owned  by  a  Dr.  Harris, 
near  Townsend's  Sound,  in  Cape  May  County,  which  was  threatened 
with  a  like  fate,  because  the  proprietor  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  gun- 
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powder.'  The  maDufactare  being  canied  on  near  tbe  seashore  was  more 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks  than  operations  conducted  iu  the  iolerior.  So 
iDsecare  were  the  owners  of  such  works  that,  in  September,  m7,  David 
Forman  and  partners  memorialized  Congress  for  a  gnard  of  one  hondruij 
men  to  protect  a  Salt-works  the;  proposed  erecting.  Tbe  eztrfciue 
scarcity  of  thte  article  induced  the  Continental  Congress,  on  Jane  3d,  of 
the  same  jear,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  devise  waj's  and  meuns 
of  BDppIying  tbe  United  States  with  Salt;  and,  ten  dajs  after,  acting 
Bpon  their  report,  passed  a  resolntion  advising  the  several  States  to  cO'cr 
such  liberal  encouragement  to  persons  importing  Salt  for  the  use  of  tbe 
said  State,  as  should  be  effectnal.  Each  State  was  also  recommended  to 
employ,  at  the  public  charge,  one  or  more  vessels  to  import  Salt  for  its  own 
immediate  ase.  Tbe  agenU  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  were  to  be  directed  by  the  Secret  Committee  to  effect  the  impor- 
tation of  Salt  in  all  vessels  bonnd  to  America  on  account  of  tbe  UsUed 
States ;  all  masters  of  vessels  taking  in  cargoes  for  America  on  accoant  of 
the  United  States,  were  to  be  instnicted,  if  possible,  to  ballast  with  Salt; 
and  the  several  States  were  recommended  to  erect,  and  encourage  in  the 
most  liberal  and  effectnal  manner,  proper  works  for  tbe  making  of  Salt.' 

But  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Salt,  produced  in  the  Atlantic  towns 
by  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade ;  by  the  absorption  of  labor  into  the 
army  ;  and  the  insecurity  of  capital  invested  in  such  works,  was  rendered 
the  normal  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements,  by  the  imperfect  m«ans 
of  Gommunicatiou  between  them  and  the  seaports.  After  the  termination 
of  the  old  French  war,  in  1163,  emigration  took  up  its  march  toward  tlia 
ferUle  regions  of  the  West,  and,  in  different  directions  from  tbe  principal 

(1)  Tb«  rollowing  la  reUMd  in  Tb&lctier'a  th«  (Ma  gavt  lh«  order,  ud  th*  licit  daj 

MUitarr  Joorosl,  1b(  JftnuBr;,  17B0,  during  bin  Excellentj'B  labia  wu  ampi;  proTidcd. 

the  MDlonmant  it  UorrtitowD,  New  Jeiiey,  Hri.  Thompnn  waa  eent  tor,  and  told  that 

tb«  dukeat  pariod  of  the  cODlicI,  vhan  tba  «he  had  done  >tr;(irnDK  to  expend  taerown 

•rni;  aaldom  b*d  »ii  daya'  proriaioni  on  monej,  for  it  waa  not  known  when  tbe  enald 

bud,  »nd  (be  CoDtinenlil  monej  waa  aoda-  bo  repaid  :  "I  owa  yon,"  aaid  hia  Bicol- 

praeiated  that  "  four  monthi'  pa;  of  ■  pri-  tencj,    "  too  mnch   alreuil;,  to  permit  ih« 

*alB  would  not  procnr«  toi  hii  family  a  ain-  debt  to  be  Increaaed,  and  uur  altDalion   ia 

gl«  buabel  at  wheat."     "  Wo  baTa  notbing  nol,  at  Ihi*  notnent,  euch  aa  to  Indaea  'try 

bat  tbe   ratlona   la  cook,   air,"    ajid    M"^  atriuig  hopea."     "  Dear  lir,"  aaid  Iba  food 

Thompaon,  a  *erj.jn«tbj.Iii«lt.Tgmiin  and  old  lady,  "  it  ia  alwaja  darkeat  Jnat  b<roro 

faoatflieepBr,      to      General      Waahington.  dayligbl ;  and  I  bopa  your  Eiceltanoy  will 

"  Well,  tin.  Thompann.jon  mnat  then  cook  forgiya  me  for  bartering  the  lalt  for  olhpr 

the  rationa.  for  I  hare  not  a  farthing  to  giro  neoeitariea  which  are  now  on  the  table." 

jua."     "  If  you  pleaaa,  air,  let  one  of  the  Ball  waa  ei|;ht  dollara  a  buabel,  and  ci'Uld 

gentlemen  gl>e  me  an  order  for  eii  butbele  always  be  ai changed  witii  (be  eoantry-]'""- 

efaalU"  "Bil  bojjiela^ofaalt;— for  what  f"  pie  fur   artiolae   of  provialona.— flarier    tt 

"  To  prcHrve  the  fraab  beef,  air."     One  of  tfuw'a  BiU.  a>ll.  of  N.  J, 
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centres  of  popalation,  pushed  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  basio  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  lakes.  Lands  were  appropriated  and  laid  under  cul- 
tivation, and  popalation  angmented  with  anezampled  rapidity.  Bat  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  daring  which  they  renewed  the  scenes  of  pri- 
Tation  and  suffering,  through  which  the  first  colonizers  had  won  a  foot-* 
bold,  communication  with  the  older  settlements  was  most  tedious  and 
perilous.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  principal  routes  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Lancaster  and  Chambersbnrg,  or  through  Yirginia,  by  way  of 
Winchester,  and  Hagerstown,  and  Cumberland,  the  settlements  beyond 
the  mountains  were  reached.  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  or  those 
intermediate  places,  all  the  Salt,  iron,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
''  packed"  by  rough  and  precipitous  pathways,  at  an  expense  of  three 
dollars  per  hundred- weight,  and  much  risk,  to  their  destination  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  furs,  ginseng,  and  other  returns,  were  transmitted 
in  the  same  expensive  way.  Ten  or  twelve  horses,  tied  one  to  another  in 
single  file,  carrying  each  about  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  slung  on 
pack-saddles,  traveled  the  tedious  route  in  charge  of  a  single  driver,  and 
several  companies  of  these,  combined  for  mutual  protection,  made  up  a 
caravan  with  merchandise  for  the  western  posts.  The  first  loagan  load 
of  goods  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  southern  route,  through  Yirginia,  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1789.  With  four  horses,  the  wagoner  took 
twenty  hundred-weight,  and  made  the  trip  from  Hagerstown  and  back, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  a  month,  receiving 
three  dollars  per  hundred,  freight.  Under  the  packing  system,  a  horse 
could  take  but  two  bushels  of  alum  salt  weighing  eighty-four  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  was  usually,  at  an  early  period,  a  cow 
and  calf  per  bushel.  The  salt  was  measured  into  the  bushel  by  the  hand, 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  a  heavy  footstep  was  not  allowed  upon  the  floor 
during  the  operation.  Being  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  life.  Salt 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  however  difficult  to  obtain.  But  although, 
in  numerous  places,  saline  fountains  gushing  from  the  hidden  reservoirs 
of  that  substance,  early  attracted  notice  in  the  western  valleys,  and  the 
wild  deer  resorted  to  their  favorite  "  licks,''  to  tasle  the  grateful  brine, 
skill,  capital  or  enterprise  was  wanting  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account. 
A  Salt-works  is  said  to  have  been  erected  somewhere  on  Big  Beaver 
River,  about  the  year  1784,  by  an  association  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia merchants.  But  many  years  elapsed  before  a  cheaper  source  for 
their  supplies  was  found  in  the  product  of  the  Onondaga  springs,  and 
still  longer  before  a  nearer  provision  was  made  by  boring  the  alluvium 
of  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  Alleghany  and  Kanawha 
rivers. 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  was  commenced  at  the  Onondaga  Salines 
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aboat  the  year  178*7,  when  aboat  ten  bnshels  were  made  in  a  day.  In 
that  or  the  following  year,  the  lands  of  that  part  of  the  State  were 
of  oooodaga  Ceded  to  New  York  by  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  the  portions  in- 
eluding  the  Salt-fonntains  were  reserved  by  the  State.  The  boiling 
process  was  first  employed  in  the  mannfactare  near  the  present  city  of 
Syracuse,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Salt  since  made  there  has 
been  produced  in  the  same  way.  Coarse  or  solar  Salt,  of  better  quality 
than  the  fine  salt  made  by  boiling,  is  also  manufactured  there  to  a  less 
extent,  in  long,  shallow  vats,  upon  the  plan  early  adopted  at  Cape  Cod, 
and  around  New  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts.  In  I79T  the  State  first 
legislated  apon  the  subject  of  Salt-works.  It  now  opens  and  keeps  in 
repair  all  the  wells,  builds  and  keeps  in  repair  the  pump-houses,  reser- 
Toirs,  and  distributing  aqueducts,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lessees, 
who  pay  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  and  a  nominal 
rent  for  the  land.  The  duty  was  formerly  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  The 
mannfacture  at  once  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  western  coun- 
try, and  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  supplied,  including  Canada,  with  the 
extensive  water  communication  of  the  region,  soon  caused  the  saliferous 
marshes  to  be  pierced  in  different  directions,  and  an  active  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  Salt.  In  1791,  Salt 
from  Onondaga  could  be  purchased  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  westward 
for  half  a  dollar,  where,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  cost  many  dollars.  The 
product  of  the  springs  in  1797,  when  lots  were  first  leased  by  the 
State,  was  25,474  bushels.  In  1858,  it  was  7,033,219  bushels,  produced 
at  an  average  cost,  we  believe,  of  6  cents  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the 
various  wells  is  a  bushel  of  salt  for  every  30  to  50  gallons  of  brine  evapo- 
rated— that  of  sea  water  being  a  bushel  for  about  300  to  350  gallons. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  access  was  opened 
up  to  these  salt  regions  from  other  portions  of  the  West,  and  a  new  mar- 
ket furnished  for  the  article,  is  from  a  communication  by  Judge  Wilkins 
to  the  American  Pioneer.  It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  early  and 
sagacious  enterprise,  and  of  the  benefits  of  improved  means  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  an  extended  territory,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
country. 

"  Among  others  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  new  field  of  enterprise 
opened  on  the  Lakes,  after  Wayne's  treaty,  was  General  James  O'Hara,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Pittsbarg.  He  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Goyernment 
to  supply  Oswego  with  provisions,  which  could  then  be  furnished  from  Pitts- 
barg cheaper  thani  from  the  settlements  on  the  Mohawk.  General  O'Hara  was 
a  far-sighted  calcnlator ;  he  had  obtained  correct  information  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Salt  at  Salina,  and  in  his  contract  for  provisioning  the  garrison,  he 
had  in  view  the  supplying  of  the  Western  Country  with  Salt  from  Onondaga. 
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lUf  WM  ft  project  that  f«w  men  wo«ld  h$,w  t1k««g1it  oi;  and  fnrtr  vndtrtakMU 
The  meam  of  transporUtioii  lutd  to  be  ereaied  orer  the  wImIa  line ;  boate  and 
taami  lutd  to  be  provicfed  to  get  tbe  Salt  from  the  worka  to  Oawego ;  «  vaaiel 
built  to  traaaport  it  to  the  landing  below  the  falla ;  wagona  proeued  t*  eaRy 
it  to  Sohloater ;  there  boats  oonatracted  to  oany  it  to  Blaok  Book.  There  an- 
other reaael  was  required  to  transport  it  to  Brie.  The  road  to  the  head  of 
French  Greek  had  to  be  improred,  and  the  Salt  oarried  in  wagona  aeroaa  the 
portage ;  and,  finalljr,  boata  prorided  to  float  it  to  Pittabmrg.  It  required  no 
rdinarj  sagaoity  and  persererance  to  giro  auooeaa  to  this  apecnlation.  Qeme- 
rai  O'Hara^  howerer,  oonld  exeonte  aa  well  aa  plan.  He  peeked  hia  proTiaioaa 
in  barrela  anitable  for  Salt.  These  were  reserred  in  hia  oontraot.  Arrange* 
menta  were  made  with  the  mannfaoturersy  and  the  necessarj  adrancea  paid  to 
aeecUre  a  inpply  of  Salt.  Two  ressels  were  boilt,  one  on  Lake  Brie  and  one 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  means  of  transportation  in  all  the  rariona  aeetionB 
of  the  line  were  seonred.  The  plan  tally  suoeeeded,  and  Salt,  of  a  prettj  frir 
qnality,  delirered  at  Pittsborg,  and  sold  at  four  dollars  per  boshely-^Jnat  half 
the  price  of  the  Salt  obtained  hj  peeking  across  the  monntaina.  !%§  eeeatMa 
q^ClU  paeitn  waa  jfone.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whoae  anooeaa  was  eqoal 
to  his  merits,  and  who  led  the  way  in  every  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  waa 
eztensiTely  prosecuted  by  others.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  {nveeted  in 
Salt ;  trade  and  the  means  of  transportation  so  greatly  inereaaedy  that  In  a 
few  years  the  Pittsburg  market  waa  supplied  with  Onondaga  Salt,  at  twelvie 
dollars  per  barrel  of  Ave  bushels.** 

This  enterprise  commenced  in  1796,  and  the  chief  aapplj  of  GUt  finr 
the  coantry  west  of  the  moantains  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  until 
about  the  year  1810,  when  the  Kanawha  Salt  began  to  compete  with  that 
from  New  York,  which  was  wholly  cut  o£f  by  the  war  of  1812.  In  that 
year,  or  the  following,  William  Johnston  sacceeded  in  reaching  a  strong 
body  of  salt  water,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  by  boring  near  the 
Kiskiminetas,  or  Conemaugh,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Alleghany.  Salt- 
boiling  immediately  commenced,  and  has  since  extended  an  til  Pittsburg 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  large  Salt-trade.  About  the  same  time,  other 
perforations  were  made,  and  saline  springs  were  discovered  communicating 
with  the  great  reservoirs  that  underlie  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  Salt  was  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  North-west.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the'Illi- 
nois  and  Wabash,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Salt  waa  made 
and  sold  at  moderate  prices  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Wabash  Salines — which  produced,  in  1809,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand bushels — had  been  used  in  the  manfaeture  of  Salt  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  by  the  French  and  Indians,  before  those  of  New  York  were 
employed  by  Europeans.  The  United  States  Salines,  thirty  miles  below 
the  Wabash,  were  in  operation  in  1812,  and  many  smaller  works  near  the 
same  time.     So  active  was  the  competition  that,  in  the  West,  the  price, 
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io  the  last  war,  ayeraged  only  eightj-seyen  and  a  half  cents,  while  it  was 
five  or  six  dollars  oo  the  seaboard. 

The  manafactnre  has  received  many  improvements,  and  its  extent  and 
economy  have  been  mnch  promoted  by  the  progress  in  collateral  branches, 
a»  the  manafactnre  of  soda- ash,  and  other  articles  nsed  in  agricnltnre  and 
the  arts,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  popula- 
tion, but  still  falls  far  short  of  an  adequate  snpply  for  the  country,  and  of 
the  maximum  profit  attainable  in  the  business.'  The  first  Congress,  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  industry,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue,  .laid  a 
duty,  in  1789,  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  Salt,  which  was 
increased  to  twelve  cents  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1797,  to  twenty 
cents.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  in  1807.  The  imports  of  Salt,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  2,337,920  bushels. 

(1)  In  September,   1794,  James  Fennel  London,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of 

took  ont  a  patent,  the  first  in  this  branch.  Fennel,  a  plate  of  whose  Salt-works  was 

for  a  new  mode  of  making  Salt,  which  we  given  in  the  Tbeatram  Machinarum   Uni- 

btlieye  be  afterward  unsacoessfully  attempt-  yersale,  pablished  in  Amsterdam  in  173i. 

ed  to  pnt  into  practice.    In  1798,  he  pub-  He  once  figured  eztensirelj  in  Edinburg  and 

lished,  in  Philadelphia,  a  treatise  descriptive  Paris,  and  also  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 

of  "  the  principles  and  plan  of  proposed  es-  still  has   descendants.     He    published    an 

tabliabmenta  of  Salt-works,  for  the  purpose  apology  for  his  life,  in  two  volnmei.     In 

of  supplying  the  United  States  with  home-  addition  to  those  of  Sears  A  Killey,  before 

made  Salt."    This  eccentric  character,  who  mentioned,  one  or  two  other  patents  were 

was,  by  turns,  a  student  of  law,  an  actor,  a  given  before  the  close  of  the  century,  includ- 

writer  of  plays  and  other  works,  a  preacher,  ing  one  to  John  Nazro,  in  1797, "  for  making 

■uumCactorer,   aad    spendthrift,   was  from  alkali  from  marine  Salt  and  kelp." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

or  THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   CLOTH  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  OLOTHJNO. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  settlement  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  more  vigorous  beginning  aroand  Boston 
Harbor,  the  increase  of  population  and  the  formation  of  new  settlements 
had  proceeded  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  same  spirit  of  religions 
persecution  that  drove  the  first  emigrants  beyond  the  reach  of  intolerance 
continued  to  operate.  Numbers  of  ships  were  yearly  fitted  oat  in  the 
ports  of  England,  freighted  with  the  families  and  effects  of  Paritan  uon- 
conformists,  and  steered  in  the  wake  of  the  May-flower  and  the  Arabella, 
for  the  shores  of  New  England. 

New  patents  were  obtained  and  colonies  were  planted  in  other  parts  of 
the  coantry,  and  were  quickly  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad. 
Not  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  and  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  souls  had  already  arrived  in  New  England.  These 
had  employed  in  their  transportation  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  and  th« 
whole  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  themselves,  their  goods,  and  live  stock 
fell  little  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.  As  lands  were  desired  by  all, 
Bettlements  were  s])eedily  formed  at  the  most  inviting  points.  The  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  unfortunately  practiced,  in  turn,  the  relictions  coercion  from 
which  they  had  fled,  and  thus  drove  numbers  from  their  midst,  to  make 
settlements  in  places  remote  from  the  arm  of  power.  Towns  and  villages 
were  in  this  way  multipled  over  an  extended  surface  of  territory.  A  pro- 
fitable trade  in  furs  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Indians.  Tiie  manufac- 
ture of  ships  and  of  lumber,  the  production  of  grain,  and  some  foreign 
trade,  had  secured  a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  The  reports  of  their 
brightening  prospects  were  not  lost  upon  the  multitudes  in  England 
who  watched  with  interest  the  fate  of  their  friends  in  America,  and 
longed  for  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  there  enjoyed.  The  constant 
departure  of  useful  and  influential  citizens,  and  the  evasion  of  royal  antho- 
rity  by  emigration,  led  to  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  stop  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  New  England.  This 
end  was,  however,  brought  about  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  has  been  frp- 
(296) 
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qaentlj  asserted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  had  embarked 
for  the  new  world  in  a  ship  whose  sailing  was  prohibited  in  1637.  Their 
subsequent  efiforts,  however,  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  misused  power 
of  the  King,  and  secured  that  liberty  at  home  which  so  many  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  beyond  the  seas.  On  th|  /issembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, in  1640,  persecution  ceased,  and  many  who  had  prepared  to  emi- 
grate, found  the  occasion  removed,  and  their  prospects  more  inviting  at 
home.  Either  from  this  cause,  or,  as  Chalmers  supposes,  from  the  effects 
of  an  ordinance  passed  in  1637,  "which  enacted  with  signal  folly,  ' that 
none  shall  entertain  any  stranger  who  should  arrive  with  an  intent  to  re-* 
side,  or  shall  allow  the  use  of  any  habitation  without  liberty  from  the 
Standing  Council,'"  but  probably  from  the  two  causes  combined, 
emigration  now  entirely  ceased.  The  tide  even  set  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and,  for  twenty  years  after,  the  emigration  to  America  did  not  more 
than  equal  the  numbers  who  returned  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  forn^er 
privileges  in  England.  This  arrest  of  the  influx  of  population  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 

Daring  this  time,  the  French  had  been  gradually  extending  their  settle- 
menta  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Dutch,  on  the  west,  were  menacing 
the  plantations  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Indians,  moreover,  whose 
friendship  had  never  been  reliable,  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy to*  exterminate  the  entire  English  population.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  and  the  small  accession  of  strength  to  be  looked  for  from 
abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  insecurity  arising  out  of  the 
dispersed  situation  of  the  towns,  the  four  principal  Colonies — Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven — in  1643  entered  into 
articles  of  confederation  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  under  the  name  of 
The  United  Coloniks  of  New  England.  This  league,  which  had 
been  proposed  several  years  before,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  regarded  as  an  early  step  toward  their 
ultimate  independence. 

But  other  consequences  grew  out  of  the  check  given  to  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, which  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the  Colonists, 
and  contributed  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  the  parent  country.  The 
New  England  people  had  now  arrived  at  a  prosperous  condition,  through 
incredible  hardships  surmounted  in  the  beginning.  They  had  been 
harassed  by  the  Indians,  had  encountered  famine,  and  had  been  nearly 
decimated  by  disease.  But  their  energy  had  conquered  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  they  were  now  enjoying,  in  some  measure,  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  This  consisted  principally  in  agriculture ;  and  the  fisheries  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  was  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  Live 
stock  were  even  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  with  which  trade  had 
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already  opened,  and  was  fostered  by  their  enterprise  in  sbip-bnilding. 
While  emigration  continaed  active,  cattle  were  wanted  for  stocking  new 
farms,  and  rearing  them  was  a  source  of  mnch  profit.  It  is  stated,  by 
Governor  Uatchinson,  that,  as  early  as  1632,  "no  man  now  thought  he  could 
live  except  he  had  cattle,  and  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  keep  them ;  all 
striving  to  increase  their  stocks."  About  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  a 
quart  of  milk  could  be  bought  for  a  penny.  He  afterward  informs  us  that 
cows  rose  to  the  price  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  twenty-eight 
pounds,  cow-calves  to  ten  pounds,  and  milk-goats  to  three  and  four 
pounds  each.  At  these  rates  they  continued  for  several  years,  which  ena- 
bled many  of  the  old  planters  to  grow  rich.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
cattle,  at  the  same  time,  bore  an  unusually  high  price  among  the  Dutch,  in 
New  Netherlands,  and  both  there  and  in  New  England,  other  products  were 
correspondingly  dear.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  had  been  feared  for 
some  time ;  but  it  came  more  suddenly  and  with  worse  effects  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  was  **  greatly  to  y"  damage  of  many,  and  y*  undowing 
of  some."  The  stoppage  of  emigration  caused  an  immediate  decline  in 
the  price  of  cattle — which  had  become  extremely  numerous — to  less  than 
half  their  former  prices,  and  as  suddenly  cut  off  a  principal  source  of 
emolument. 

The  diminished  intercourse  with  England  which  at  the  same  time  en- 
sued, caused  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  for  which  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  that 
country.  Through  impaired  means  of  purchase,  and  an  interrupted  sup- 
ply of  clothing  for  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  who  inhabited 
New  England,  the  attention  of  the  Colonists  was  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  own  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  To  this  determination  they 
were  also  strongly  urged  by  the  opportunity  which  their  traffic  afforded 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes.  The  manner  in 
which  '*  necessity  at  first  introduced  what  their  jurisprudence  afterward 
cultivated,"  is  thus  narrated  by  Ilubbard : — 

**Now,  the  country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  a  way  to  provide  themselves 
with  clothing,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle,  as  before,  which 
BOW  were  fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  £14  sterling  and 
XIO  sterling  a  head ;  and  presently  after — at  least  within  the  year — to  X5 
sterling  a  piece  ;  nor  was  there,  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither. 
Thus  the  fiood  which  brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary 
ebb  carried  all  away  out  of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this,  their  exigent,  be- 
sides the  industry  that  the  present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for 
the  necessary  supply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  General  Court  made 
order  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  Cloth,  which,  with  God's  bless- 
ing upon  man's  endeavour,  in  a  little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and,  soon 
after,  another  door  was  opened  by  way  of  traf&c,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and 
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Wine  Islands,  whereby,  among  other  goods,  mnch  cotton  wocH  was  brought  into 
the  country  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  saving  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  sup- 
ply themselves  of  (ootton)  linen  and  woolen  oloth. " 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  tbroaghoat  this  coantry  and  British 
America,  it  has  been  the  custom,  in  the  farm-honses  and  rural  districts, 
for  the  people  to  mannfactnre  a  portion  of  their  coarser  clothing,  and,  at 
some  periods  and  in  some  places,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  apparel  and 
boQsehold  linen  in  their  families,  from  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  according  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  family. 

The  earliest  order  of  the  Court  which  we  find  on  the  subject,  was  made 

by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  May  13th,  1640,  when  the  matter  was 

taken  up  in  a  determined  spirit.     It  appears  to  have  had  refer- 

orCouoa     eucc  onl?  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or  the 

QoCh. 

product  of  those  materials  combined. 

**  The  Court,"  they  say,  "  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  raising  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  doth  declare 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  Court  that  there  shall  be  an  order  settled  about 
it,  and  therefore  doth  require  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
K>wns>to  acquaint  the  townsmen  therewith,  and  to  make  enquiry  what  seed 
is  in  every  town,  what  men  and  women  are  skilful  in  the  braking,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  what  means  for  the  providing  of  wheels  ;  and  to  consider 
with  those  skilful  in  that  manufacture,  and  what  course  may  be  taken  for 
teaching  t^e  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinninig;  of  the  yarn,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  next  Court  their  several  and  joint  advice  about  this  thing. — 
The  like  consideration  would  be  had  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
coUon  wooU^^ 

The  description  of  Cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  this  action  of 
the  Court  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way,  was,  as  will  presently  appear, 
the  kind  which  then  formed  the  principal  apparel  of  the  English  people, 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton,  under  the  name  of  fustians,  dimities,  etc. 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  an  order,  previously  made, 
offering  a  bounty  of  three  pence  on  every  shilling's-worth  of  linen,  woolen, 
and  cotton  Cloth,  "according  to  its  talewation  for  the  incuragmcnt  of  the 
the  manufacture,"  was  declared  to  apply  only  to  Cloth  made  in  that  juris- 
diction, and  of  yarn  spun  there  from  materials  raised  within  the  same, 
"or  else  of  cotton."  This  was  to  continue  for  three  years.  The  order 
was,  however,  repealed  on  the  2d  June  following,  "  because  too  burthen- 
some  to  the  country."  But,  previous  to  its  repeal,  there  was  granted, 
April  29,  1641,  to  Goodman  Nutt,  Martin  Vaderwood,  John  Whitney, 

(1)  Records,  i.  p.  294. 
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Henry  Kimball,  and  John  Witheridge,  allowance  for  eighty-three  and 
one-half  yards  "valewed^'  at  I2d.  per  yard.*  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  sample  of  Cloth  made  in  the  country  of  which  there  is  any  men- 
tion.   Jt  was  probably  a  coarse  description  of  linen. 

On  the  8th  February,  1640,  nearly  three  months  before  the  above 
award,  and  about  nine  months  after  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  first 
moved  in  the  matter,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  turned  its  attention 
to  the  same  subject.'  It  ordained  that  skins  should  be  preserved,  attaching 
a  penalty  to  the  neglect  of  it ;  and  hemp  and  flax  were  ordered  to  be  sown 
by  each  family,  to  preserve  seed,  "  that  we  might  in  time  have  snpply  of 
Lynen  Cloath  amongst  ourselves."  Another  order  of  the  same  date — at 
which  time  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Hartford,  Wethersfiold,  and  Windsor,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  of  the 
like  number  of  towns — provides,  also,  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  *'  Whereas  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  coUen  toooU  be 
sett  uppon  and  attempted,  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the 
Governor  that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing 
and  setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc."  The  plantations  were 
ordered  on  his  return,  to  take  each  its  proportion  of  the  cotton,  to  be 
paid  for  in  English  corn  and  pipe-staves;  and  for  the' better  preserva- 
tion of  timber  for  pipe-staves,  as  an  article  of  exchange  for  cotton, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  timber  should  be  felled  outside  the  plantations 
without  licence  from  the  Court,  nor  any  pipe-staves  sold  out  of  the 
river  without  permission.  To  maintain  their  marketable  quality,  no  pipe- 
staves  were  to  be  exported  until  they  had  been  inspected.  Thes'e  ordi- 
nances show  that  some  importance  was  thus  early  attached  to  the  pro- 
viding of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  Over  eighteen  months  appear 
to  have  elapsed  before  a  supply  of  cotton  was  received.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1G42,  that  the  towns  should  take  of  Mr. 
Hopkins*  cotton  wool  in  the  following  proportions  : — Windsor,  ninety 
pounds'  worth :  Wethersfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds'  worth,  and 
Hartford,  two  hundred  pounds'  worth,  with  liberty  "  to  proportion  it  if 
the  first  two  within  a  month  desire  it."  In  June,  1644,  two  inspectors 
of  linen  and  woolen  yarn  were  appointed,  in  each  town  in  Connecticut, 

(1)  Record?,  i.  p.  316.  chusctts  Court  by  three  months,  wheroM  it 

(2)  Colonial  Recordi"  of  Conn.,  i.  p.  61. —  really  took  place  several  months  after,  and 
This  order  is  entered  February  8,  1640,  and  in  the  following  year,  aa  will  be  apparent 
thus,  according  to  the  new  mode  of  reckon-  by  remembering  that  the  legal  year  then 
ing  time,  antedates  the  order  of  the  Massa-  began  on  the  25lh  March. 
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with  power  to  judge  and  determine  the  rate  or  price  the  weavers  should 
receive,  bj  the  yard,  for  yam.  Weavers  were,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
powered to  retain  their  work  until  they  received  pay  for  it  J 

The  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  thus  appear  to  have  been  already 
domesticated  in  two  of  the  future  States,  and  were  fostered  by  the  care  of 
tlie  rulers. 

Although  a  tolerably  regular  communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
parent  country  and  its  dependencies,  the  state  of  navigatiou  at  that  time 
■ometimes  caused  disappointment  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  In  a  climate 
so  rigorous  as  that  of  New  England,  any  protracted  delay  of  the  usual 
consignments  of  materials  or  clothing  would  be  severely  felt  All  the 
miseries  of  such  a  situation  had  been  already  experienced  by  the  old 
Colony  of  Plymouth.  From  their  first  landing,  sick  and  destitute,  in 
December,  1620,  to  midsummer  of  1623,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  sup- 
plies which  were  captured  by  the  French,  the  burning  of  their  common 
store-house,  and  the  failure  of  their  crops,  the  Pilgrims  were  left  in  almost 
utter  destitution  both  of  food  and  clothing.  Their  only  food  during 
mnch  of  the  time  were  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the  forest  and  the  sea 
shore,  and  their  small  supply  of  clothing  was  exhausted.  The  meeting 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  other  friends  who,  on  their  arrival,  found 
them  in  this  condition,  was  a  painful  one.  "It  is  impossible  to  describe 
that  strange  com{)08ition  of  chagrin,  sorrow,  sympathy  and  joy  which,  at 
this  meeting,  presented  themselves  in  the  most  lively  colors.  The  first 
planters  had  received  no  supplies  of  clothing  since  their  arrival,  they  were, 
therefore,  not  only  pale  with  famine,  but  they  were  miserably  clothed. 
When  the  passengers  came  on  shore  and  saw  their  extreme  poverty,  they 
were  filled  with  sadness  and  dismay.  Some  burst  into  tears,  and  passion- 
ately wished  themselves  again  in  their  native  country.  In  the  poverty  and 
distress  of  this  poor  people,  they  imagined  they  foresaw  their  own  future 
miseries."  There  were  those  among  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  from  the 
first,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  clothier ;  but  the  materials, 
and  the  opportunity  for  their  exercise,  were  altogether  wanting.  Neither 
sheep  nor  neats  cattle  had  been  then  introduced,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Cloth-manufacture,  which  some  of  them  obtained  in  Holland,  was  ex- 
changed, as  in  the  case  of  later  adventurers,  for  the  practice  of  other  occu- 
pations.'  The  Colony  was  visited,  in  1627,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch 

(1)  Colonial  Records,  i.  p.  104.  represonted  to  have  learned  the  silk  hntn- 

(2)  The  American  Minister  at  the  Hag^e  ness  in  Holland  was  a  fustian  maker  of 
has  recently  furnished  some  particulars  of  Austerfield,  England.  Samuel  Fuller,  the 
the  personal  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  future  physician  of  the  Colony,  and  Stephen 
from  the  Records  at  Leyden,  in  which  it  is  Tracey  were  tny  or  silk  makers  also.  Wil- 
■)iown  that  Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  generally  liam  White,  Robert  Cushman,  and  Richard 
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Oovernor  of  Manhattan,  with  overtnres  for  trade ;  and  for  several  jean 
the  people  were  supplied  from  that  quarter  with  linen  and  other  stuffs,  in 
exchange  for  tobacco,  etc.,  to  the  mntnal  advantage  of  both  Colonies. 
Isaac  Allerton  afterward  became  a  prominent  merchant  at  New  Amster- 
dam. Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  industry  of  the  country 
was  wisely  directed  to  an  ultimate  independence  of  supplies  so  precarioos. 
In  apprehension  of  the  scarcity  of  clothing  likely  to  be  ezperieDced 
during  the  next  winter,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Jane, 
1641,  fullowing  the  award  of  premiums  for  linen,  directed,  as  a  meani 
of  present  supply  **  till  coiton  may  bee  had,"  that  wild  hemp  should  be 
gathered  and  improved.^  The  heads  of  families  were  to  be  instructed  is 
the  method  of  gathering  and  using  this  article  "  growing  all  over  the  coon- 
try,"  which  the  natives  employed  for  various  purposes,  as  for  making 

Masterson,  were  wool-oombers  or  carders,  If  we  can  get  garmenta  to  corer  without^ 

nod  leaac  Allerton,  a  tailor.     Mr.  WIdbIow  Our  other  in-garments  are  olunt  upon  elo«l> 

was  a  jirinter,  John  Jenny,  a  brewer,  Muaei  Our  clothes  we  brought  with  oi'ftn  apt  to  bf 

Fletcher,  a  smith.  Many  others  of  the  early  torn — 

settlers  were  wearers  from  Yorkshire,  Not-  They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  thej  ait 

iingham,  etc,  and  brought  their  looms  with  worn — 

them.    (See  Hist.  Mag.  for  Sept,  1869.)  But  clouting  oar  garments  they  hind«r  vi 

Their  sufforings,  on  the  occasion  referred  nothing ; 

to  in  the  text,  inspired  one  of  those  lyrical  Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  liiigla  whole 

effusions  in  which  a  primitive  people,  when  clothing."             * 

touched  by  a  common  calamity  and  a  com-  ».«,.,,, 

,.        ,            r*       c    1  (1)  The  wild  hemp  here  mentioned  was 

mon   sentiment,  so   often    find    expression,  .     / , 

...                              ,  .                  ,  ^.  doubtIei!S  the  Apocymum  CannabiHum,  or  In- 

and  which  sometimes  contain   more  of  the  .    ,. 

.  ,  .  ^        ^,                  1  1.       i,  dian  hemp,  an  indigenous  plant  growing  in 

genuine  ore  of  history  than   any  elaborate  "         „  7       „ 

^    ,               ,             ,,            ^  all  part.s  of  tb«  United  States,  from  Canada 

statements,  because  they  are  the  spontaneous  '                                               ' 

.  .  ^.  ,  •   J        J  L       A      t^  Carolina.    Its  tough,  fibrous  bark  affords, 

languaj^o   of  the  popular  niiud  and  heart.  j  i  . 


Tho  traditional  verses  known  as  "The  Fore- 
fathers' Song,"  taken  down  some  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  a  cen- 
tenarian female,  and  preserved  by  the  widow 
of  Governor  Bowdoin,  commemorate  their 
early  hardship^'.  If  the  rhymes  have  some- 
what of  the  uncouthncss  they  describe,  they 

,  ,  I      i.  *i.  1  !•  r     vated  hemp  (C7anMa6i«  •nfiva),  of  which  itis 

have  also  much  of  the  moral  comeliness  of         ,  f  ^     .  ' 

,       .        ,.             ,  .  ,          , ,  J            ..,  only  a  variety,  is  a  native  of  the  elevated 

an  heroic  patience  which  enabled  men  like  ,  ,        ,             ... 

,»     ,-     ,          1  tiT-     1              1   o*      1-  u    *  plains  of  central  Asia,  and  the  flax -plant  is 

ijmdford,   and  Winslww,  and  Standi^h,  to  *!          ,                                                     "^ 

,  1       .     .•  -iL     1.      r  1  fr"™  ^he  same  regions,  or  from  Effvpt.  The 

bear  unusual  privations  with  cheerfulness,  ,  o        »  t-Jt 

...  •»»...  .  Indian  hemp  of  America  is  mentioned  by 

anil  to  tran!<mit  their  iron  energy  and  exam-  r    i  i         •  * 


when  macerated,  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
hemp.  The  Indians  made  much  use  of  it 
for  summer  clothing,  and  for  cords,  whence 
it  derives  its  popular  name.  It  is  a  very 
different  plant  from  the  Indian  hemp  which 
furnishes  the  intoxicating  hatheeth  of  the 
Arabs.     The  latter,  like  the  common  eulti- 


ple  to  a  posterity  called  in  the  hour  of  the 
country's  greatest  need  to  sustain  similar 
baribbips  in  its  defense. 


many  of  the  early  writers  as  a  valuable  ni 

tivo  commodity,  and  its  cultivation  has  been 

recommended  as  a  substitute  for  flax  and 

hemp.     It  is  probable  that  it  might  be  ron- 

"  And  now,  too  our  garments  begin  to  grow     dered  valuable  by  careful   cultivation,  bat 

thin,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  at- 

And  wo(»l  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to     tempted. 

spin ; 
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dothing,  nets,  mats,  lines,  etc.  From  them,  the  people  first  learned  the 
use  of  this  material.  It  was  farther  **  desired  and  expected  that  all 
masters  of  families  shoald  see  that  their  children  and  servants  should 
bee  indostriooslj  Implied,  so  as  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  other 
seasons  may  not  bee  lost,  as  formerly  they  have  beene,  bat  that  the  honest 
and  profitable  cnstome  of  England  may  be  practiced  amongst  ns ;  so  as 
all  bands  may  be  implied  for  the  working  of  hemp  and  fQaxe  and  other 
needfal  things  for  clothing,  without  abridging  any  such  servants  of  their 
dewe  tiroes  for  foode  and  rest  and  other  needfal  refreshings." 

In  the  same  year  the  town  of  Salem  was  called  together  on  the  subject 
of  the  hemp  culture,  the  seed  of  which  was  first  sent  in  1629.  An  acre 
of  ground  was  set  apart  to  Samuel  Cornhill  for  its  cultivation.  The 
ponds  in  which  the  early  cultivators  rotted  their  flax  we  believe  still  bear 
the  name  of  the  Flax  Ponds.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  was,  the 
same  year  begun  in  Boston,  by  John  Harrison,  and,  in  1662,  John  Key- 
man,  of  Charlestown,  received  liberty  to  make  ropes  and  lines. 

In  March,  1642-3,  a  memorable  Act,  intended  as  a  special  favor 
to  the  New  England  plantations,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
exempted  from  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  all  merchandise  intended 
for  their  use,  and  all  Colonial  produce  thence  exported  to  England.  Al- 
though this  ordinance  had  its  intended  effect  in  stimulating  the  industry 
of  the  colonist^,  it  probably  rather  obstructed  than  promoted  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  staple  articles  of  English  export.  It 
furnished  facilities  for  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  English  manufac- 
tures, and  rendered  the  colonists  simply  producers  of  raw  materials.  The 
confirmation  of  the  law,  in  a  modified  form,  became  a  few  years  after,  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Act  of  navigation. 

In  the  following  year,  the  first  regular,  or  systematic  attempt  at  an 
improved  manufacture  of  Cloth — particularly  of  woolen — was  made  by  a 
vintsy*-  company  of  Yorksbireraen,  who,  in  1638,  settled  at  Rowley,  in 
umpuo**"  Massachusetts,  nearly  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury. 
MDnradoFe  rp^^^  consisted  of  about  twenty  families  of  industrious  and  pious 
^^*^^  people,  under  the  direction  of  their  minister,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
one  of  the  proscribed  non-conforming  ministers  of  England,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  John  Rogers,  who  suffered  at  Smithfield, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  the 
people  soon  after  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  which  had  been 
the  occupation  of  many  of  them  in  England.  Here  they  built  the  first 
Fulling-mill  erected  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  The  mill  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  John  Pearson,  about  the  year  1643.'    It  stood 

(1)  Merohant'i  Mag.  toI.  xxxiii.  p^  501.— In  MTeral  eotemporaiMoaf  and  later  writer^ 

0 
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jast  above  the  head  of  the  tide  on  Mill  river,  where  it  was  still  in  opera- 
tion in  1809,  and  a  cedar  tenter-post,  brought  by  them  ft'om  England, 
still  remained  perfectly  sound.' 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  at  which  woolen  Cloth  was 
made  in  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  had  previoaslj  been 
wrought  into  Cloth,  but  whether  by  the  weavers  of  Rowley,  or  in  families 
generally,  under  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  Legislature,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  produced  two  years  before  several  claimants  for  the  bounty, 
does  not  appear.  The  author  of  "  New  England's  First  Fruits,"  writing 
at  Boston,  September  26th,  1642,  speaks  of  their  providential  help,  among 
other  things.  "  in  prospering  hempe  and  flaxe  so  well  that  it  is  frequently 
sowen,  spun,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth,  (and  in  short  time  may  serve 
for  cordage)  ;  so  cotton  wooll  (which  we  may  have  at  reasonable  rates  from 
the  islands)  and  our  linen  yarne,  we  can  make  dimittees  and  fustians  for 
our  summer  clothing ;  and  having  a  matter  of  1000  sheep,'  which  pros* 
per  well  to  begin  withal,  in  a  competent  time  we  hope  to  have  woollen 
cloth  there  made.  And  great  and  small  cattel  being  now  very  fre- 
quently killed  for  food ;  their  skins  will  afford  us  leather  for  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  uses ;  so  that  God  is  leading  us  by  the  hand  into  a  way 
of  clothing." 

Although  the  people  of  Rowley  were  from  the  woolen  districts  of  Eng- 
land— especially  the  seat  of  the  broadcloth  mannfactnre — flax  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  wool,  appear,  at  first,  to  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  raw  materials.  But  although  after  the  introduction  of  fulling-mills, 
much  of  the  woolen  Cloth  of  household  manufacture  was  worn  in  its  un- 
fulled  and  unfinished  state,  the  mention  of  Mr.  Rogers'  jieople  as  the  fir«t 
Cloth-makers,  must  be  understood  to  imj)ly  the  first  manufui'ture  of  fulled 
and  dressed  Cloth,  or  Cloth  wholly  of  wool,  of  which  none  was  previously 
made,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  last  cited  passage.  The  industry  of  the  Row- 
ley weavers  is  frequently  commended.     "  These  people  being  very  indus- 


who  refer  to  this  as  the  beginning  of  the  They  were  firdt  brought   to  Mas^achasetU 

Cloth-manufucture,  we  do  not  fin«l  the  pre-  about  the  year  1633,  and  were  kept  on  the 

eise  date  of  the  erection  of  the  fulling-mill  inland   in   Boston  Harbor,  to  protect  them 

•tatcd.      Bat  it  could    hardly   have    been  from  the  wolves  and  Indians.   Charlestown, 

earlier  than  1013.  in  1652,  had  four  hundred  sheep,  and  Lynn 

(1)  Compendious  Iliflt.  of  X.  Eng.  by  Drs.  had  considerable  flocks,  which  were  kept  on 
Morse  and  Parrish.  Nahant   under   a   common    shepherd.     The 

(2)  Hjt«*hinsi()n  gives  the  number  of  sheep  Dutch  West  Indian  Company,  in  1625,  firsi 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1640,  aa  three  thousand,  introduoed  sheep  into  New  Netherlands,  and 
Bheep  were  first  introduced  into  the  Colo-  otheri  were  imported  in  1630.  But  in  1643 
nies  by  the  London  Company,  at  James-  there  were  not  over  sixteen  sheep  in  that 
town,  in  Virginia,  in  1609,  where,  in  1649,  Colony,  and  ewes  were  worth  eight  and  ten 
they  had  inoreased  to  about  thrve  thonsaud.  dollars  each. 
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triouB  erery  waj,  some  bailt  many  houses  to  the  number  of  threescore 
fftmllies ;  and  were  the  first  that  set  upou  making  Cloth  in  this  western 
world ;  for  which  end  thej  built  a  fulling-mill,  and  caused  their  little 
ones  to  be  very  diligent  in  spinning  cotton  wool,  many  of  them  having 
been  clothiers  in  England,  till  their  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
caosed  them  to  wander."  Governor  Winthrop  also  mentions  their  use 
of  cotton : — "  Our  supplies  from  England  failing  much,  men  began  to 
look  about  them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  we  had 
store  from  Barbadoes,  and  of  hemp  and  flax,  wherein  Rowley,  to  their 
great  commendation,  exceeded  all  other  towns." 

The  woolen  manufacture,  to  which  they  were  bred,  was  at  this  time 
immeasurably  the  most  important  branch  of  English  production,  and  was 
the  greatest  support  of  British  commerce.  It  had  long  existed,  and 
had  been  encourged  by  numerous  statutes,  some  of  which  were  rather  an 
evidence  of  the  public  regard  for  it  than  of  any  real  advantage.  The  export 
of  wool  and  the  wearing  of  foreign  woolens  were  prohibited  as  early  as 
1261.  But  a  century  later,  English  wool,  which  was  the  best  in  Europe, 
formed  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  woolen  manufacture  by  Edward  III., 
who,  in  1331,  invited  over  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers,  from  Flanders.  A 
fulling-mill  and  a  mill  for  dyers  existed  at  Manchester  in  1322.  But, 
for  a  long  time  after  that,  woolens  were  sent  across  the  Channel  to  be 
dyed  and  dressed.  The  manufacture  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  great  numbers  of  skillful  artisans  fled  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  England,  where  they  were  welcomed,  and  some  oppres- 
sive statutes  were  modified  to  favor  them.  From  this  time  the  woolen 
manufacture  of  England  first  became  really  important 

*'Our  day  arose 
When  Alva's  tyranny  the  weaving  arts 
Drove  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Scheld.*' 

A  remonstrance  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  1582,  represented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  empire  that  England  exported  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  woolen  goods  were  supposed  to  consti* 
tnte  nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  to  gain 
£700,000  yearly,  by  dyeing  and  dressing  the  raw  cloth.  The  exportation 
of  undyed  cloth  was  now  prohibited,  which  the  States  General  met  by 
prohibiting,  in  turn,  the  importation  of  English-dyed  Cloth.  The  trade 
fell  off,  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled,  f  But  an  effect  of  these  mea- 
tares  was  the  introduction  of  mixed  or  medley  Cloths  of  different-colored 
yams  dyed  in  the  wool,  which  much  extended  and  improved  the  Enf^jisb 
manufacture.  In  1622,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  "  to  remedy  the  low 
20 
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price  of  wool,  aud  the  decaj  of  the  maimfactare. "  Two  years  after  the 
monopolies  of  exclasive  companies  and  corporations,  which  previoosly 
controlled  it,  were  legally  abolished.  About  the  same  time,  the  fine 
woolen  manufacture  began  in  Holland  ;  and,  in  1646,  it  was  commenced 
in  France.  In  1662,  the  exports  of  English  white  Cloth  had  fallen  ofl^ 
as  represented  by  the  merchants,  from  100,000  to  11,000  pieces;  where- 
upon the  export  of  wool  and  fuller's  earth  was  stringently  forbidden, 
and  was  even  made  a  felony.  It  was  now  that  the  growing  importance 
of  the  American  Colonies  as  a  market  for  English  woolens  and  other 
manufactures,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  on  the  Continent,  beg^ 
to  be  felt,  and  the  policy  arose  of  preserving  that  market  exclu8i?ely  for 
the  mother  country,  both  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  Colonial  manufactures. 

Religious  intolerance,  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  arts, 
has  ever  been  next,  perhaps,  to  commerce,  the  chief  instrument  in  causing 
their  migration  from  place  to  place.  The  annals  of  every  nation  furnish 
evidence  of  this  tnith.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  very  land 
in  which  these  arts  had  repeatedly  found  the  most  secure  asylum,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  for  their  multiform  benefits,  the  same  cause  should  hare 
again  expelled  them  to  Ireland  and  to  America,  to  become  in  a  rery 
short  time,  as  will  appear,  an  object  of  national  jealousy  and  of  repressiTe 
legislation. 

This  very  early  effort  of  a  young  community  to  become  self-dependent 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
The  Antiqui- ^^^^  it  involvcs  the  carliest  instauce  of  the  use,  by  the  European 
ty  of  Cotton,  population  in  America,  of  a  material  whose  growth  and  manu- 
facture now  affects,  more  powerfully  than  any  other  article,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  relations  of  the  whole  world,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  nations. 
The  earliest  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  name,  seems  from  its  remoteness,  to  be  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
But  its  history  in  this  country  may  be  traced  vvith  more  distinctness  than 
in  any  other.  Here,  as  in  England,  during  a  like  period,  its  very  limited 
use  throughout  the  first  century  and  a  half,  was  but  preparatory  to  a  re- 
markable change  of  economy  at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  valuable 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  species  and  numerous  varieties,  is  a  spon- 
taneous production  of  large  sections  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
has  been,  from  very  early  times,  employed  by  the  natives  of  each  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  birth-place  of  the  cotton- manufacture  is 
assigned  to  India,  and  its  origin  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  writ- 
ten nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.     The    Chinese  have  employed 
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it  in  tbe  mannfacture  of  paper  from  time  immemorial.  It  ia  mentioned 
by  Herodotas,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  plain  and  figured 
cottons,  by  Nearchua,  a  century  after.  Its  cultivation  and  manufacture 
in  Persia  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  and  in  Egypt  by  Pliny,  early  in  tbe 
Christian  era.  That  calico-printing  by  blocks,  and  even  by  the  use  of 
mordants,  or  mineral  dyes,  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  there  remains 
scarcely  a  doubt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  cotton  stuffs 
from  India  are  first  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  modem  travelers  give  nearly  the  sam^  description  of  the 
bosiness  as  was  given  in  the  Pcriplus  of  Arrian  at  that  day.  It  still 
flourishes  in  the  same  districts,  and  the  "  webs  of  woven  air,"  which  the 
Hindoos  fabricated  with  the  simplest  and  rudest  instruments,  are  still 
made  there  with  nearly  the  same  machinery,  of  a  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
texture  which  all  the  appliances  of  modem  invention  cannot  surpass.  So 
true  it  is,  as  affirmed  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  **  the  first,  the  best,  and 
tbe  most  perfect  of  instruments  is  the  human  hand."  Modern  machinery 
baa  rather  served  to  multiply  the  power  of  production  than  to  excel  the 
native  cunning  of  that  divinely  contrived  machine.  The  Saracens  intro- 
duced the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  Europe — especially  into 
Spain — where  Bacelona  was  famous  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its 
cotton  stuffs.  A  degree  of  sacredness,  attached  to  cotton  fabrics  by  the 
Mohammedans,  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  late  introduction  of  the 
use  of  cotton  among  the  Christian  nations,  who  abhorred  the  customs  of 
the  infidel.  From  Spain  it  gradually  spread,  however,  through  Italy, 
France  and  Flanders,  and  also  entered  Europe,  by  way  of  Turkey,  into 
Oreece,  Germany  and  the  Yeuetian  States,  arriving,  latest  of  all,  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Livingston  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
have  discovered  large  tracts  of  country  under  cultivation  with  cotton, 
which  is  extensively  manufactured  into  cloth  by  tbe  natives.  Columbus 
and  tbe  Spaniards  who  first  visited  America  found  cotton  growing  wild 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands — whence  our  first  spinners  obtained 
it — and  our  Southern  cultivators,  more  recently,  the  seed.  In  the  hotter 
regions  of  America  both  continental  and  insular,  cotton  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  constituted  the  principal  clothing  of  the  natives.  The 
more  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Pern  through  the  matchless  skill  which 
habit  gives  to  manual  execution,  aided  by  even  ruder  implements  than  were 
used  by  the  primitive  Gentoo,  spun  and  wove  textures  which  are  represented 
as  little  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness  to  the  product  of  oriental  looms. 
Some  garments  sent  home  by  Cortez  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Herrara  said  of  the 
Nicaraguan  women  "they  spin  as  fine  as  hair."     The  tribes  of  Central 
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America  er^n  droTe  a  considerable  trade  in  Cotton,  raw  and  mannbetan!! 
And  the  modem  Indians  of  the  same  countries  fhbrioate  doth  of 4ha  Mini' 
material  with  looms  much  resembling  the  Aitec  machineij  flpmd  in  tha 
collectionB  of  Mendosa. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Baines,^  *'  that  the  Ootttm  wtA 
Indigo  plants  are  indigenous  in  America  as  weU  as  in  Indi%  but  the  aria, 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  probablj  carried  OTer  hj  the  wandei3Bi%  who- 
CTer  thej  may  hare  been,  by  whom  that  continent  was  first  peopled.  Tliv 
manufacture  of  Cotton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  coeral  with  tta 
original  settlement  of  America,  but  learned  men  are  much  divided' at  tp  Iha 
date  of  this  erent,  som^  carrying  it  neariy  as  high  as  the  ddugOi  and  ofhan 
contending  fbr  a  much  later  period.  The  American  manuikctttre  maf^  it 
all  eyents,  claim  a  high  degree  of  antiquity."    There  seems  to  be  M  tts* 

ft 

cessity  for  supposing  the  textile  arts  to  hare  been  originally  iiapoctad  Ulta 
America.  The  general  operations  of  the  humi^n  mind  are  nnifom^y  aft-^ 
alogous.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  ingenuity  <tf  man  in  ita  lowest 
state  of  development  is  capable  of  devising  means  for  the  rdiaf  of  ptess. 
ing  wants^  which,  under  like  circumstances,  arei  everjrwhere  striUBglT  sim- 
ilar. The  operations  jof  spinning  and  weaving  Involve  the  same  pffinei* 
pies  whatever  may  be  the  machinery  adopted,  whether  it  bo  Ilia  aiiipla 
spindle  and  rude  loom  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Camaache,  or  the  eompliealai 
mechanism  of  a  modem  factory.  The  implements  used  by  the  aborigiafi 
Americans  were  sufficiently  different  from  those  of  the  Eastem  continent 
to  entitle  the  art  to  be  considered  of  indigenous  growth. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton  manufacture  into 
England,  whence  America  received  it  again  under  new  auspices,  is  not 
known.  Its  existence  there  was  at  first  overlooked  in  the  general  atten- 
tion to  the  woolen  manafactare.  Cotton  was  first  used,  and  for  a  long  time 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  making  of  candlewick,  in  which  use  il  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Bolton  Abbey  in  1298.  The  earliest  authentic  menUon 
of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England  is  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in 
his  "  Treasure  of  Traffic,"  a  small  book  published  in  1641,  when  the  man- 
ufacture is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  very  infancy.  '*  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  musVbe  also  herein  remembered  and  worthily 
for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  buy  the  yam  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity  and  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell. 
Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  coUon  wool  in  Lon- 
don, that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same 
and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuffs, 
and  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold  and  not  seldom 

(1)  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain. 
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■ent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide 
themsclTea  of  the  said  first  materials."    Mr.  Baines  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  manafactnre  of  cotton  had  obscarelj  commenced  and  had  been  insen- 
sibly and  slowly  growing  np  for  some  time  before  its  first  distinct  recog- 
nition in  the' work  of  Roberts.     The  ''fustians,"  '' cotton  TeWet "  and 
fabrics  called  "  Manchester  cottons  "  mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  like  the 
Kendall  and  Welch  "  cottons  "  of  a  later  period,  he  states  were  wholly 
made  of  wool,  and  he  adverts  to  the  carious  circumstance  "  that  a  manu- 
factnre,  destined  afterward    to  eclipse   not  merely  the  glory  of  the  old 
*  Manchester  cottons '  but  that  of  all  other  manufactures,  should  thus  have 
existed  in  name  long  before  it  existed  in  fact."    The  term  fustians, 
which  denoted  a  species  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  made  at  Norwich 
and  in  Scotland,  he  believes  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  foreign  Cottons, 
of  which  they  were  an  imitation  in  woolen.     ''Fustians  and  other  wool- 
ens'^  had  long  been  spoken  of  among  the  manufactures  of  Norwich.    But 
Mr.  Baines,  whose  inquiries  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cotton 
mannfactnre  was  probably  introduced  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  cites  a  passage  from  Fuller's  "  Worthies  of  England,"  written  in 
1662,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Manchester  as  the  seat  for  some  time  past  of 
the  Cotton  manufacture,  and  Bolton  in  the  same  country  as  the  chief  mar- 
ket for  fustians,  which  were  "  then  in  almost  general  use  throughout  the 
nation."     The  fustians  here  spoken  of  are  understood  to  belong  to  the 
manufactures  of  Cotton  referred  to  by  Lewis  Roberts.     However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  humble  essay  of  our  spinners  and  Cloth-makers 
required  Cotton,  which  it  was  the  care  of  the  rulers  to  provide  for  their 
use.     Many  of  the  early  tradespeople  of  the  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Rowley  people,  were  from  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  in  England, 
and  not  a  few  from  Norwich  ;  they  were  doubtless  instructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  fustians  and  similar  fabrics  then  in  general  nse  among 
the  English  people.     The  fustians  and  dimities  made  by  them  as  before 
mentioned  were  doubtless  composed  in  part  of  Cotton.     As  linen  warp, 
mostly  imported,  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  be  used  in 
England  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons,  no  muslins  or  other  goods  wholly 
of  Cotton,  and  none  but  strong,  coarse  fustians  and  dimities  of  any  kind 
having  been  made  there  previous  to  the  year  1760, — we  may  assume  from  the 
testimony  before  adduced  that  the  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  fabrics  has  exist- 
ed in  this  country  from  nearly  as  early  a  date  as  in  England.     The  system 
pnrsoed  in  the  two  countries  also  and  tbe  description  of  cloth  made  were 
not  dissimilar.     Until  tbe  introduction  of  improved  machinery  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  tbe  weavers  were  accustomed  to  provide  them- 
Kelves  with  the  linen  warp  and  the  raw  Cotton  each  on  his  own  acconui. 
It  was  then  carded  and  spun  by  their  wives  and  children  and  afterward 
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woven  by  tbe  head  of  the  familj,  who  plied  his  loom  during  a  pari  of  the 
day,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  gardening  or  other  affairs.  Aftw 
it  was  woven  it  was  carried  to  the  nearest  market  when  it  was  finished 
and  exposed  for  sale.  A  species  of  household  mannfactare  thns  grew  up 
among  the  spinners  and  weavers  scattered  widely  over  the  Gantry  in  the 
manner  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  early  orders  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  A  modification  of  the  system  introduced 
about  1740,  by  which  the  merchants  sent  agents  throughout  the  coantrj 
to  supply  the  weavers  with  linen  yarn  and  raw  Cotton  at  stated  times  and 
receive  their  cloth  in  exchange,  has  been  regarded  as  so  great  an  improre- 
ment  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and  to  proeare 
for  England  the  title  of  the  second  birth-place  of  the  Cotton  manofactore. 
It  was  little  imagined,  however,  at  that  time,  either  in  England  or  America, 
that  Cotton  clothing  would  ever  become,  to  the  extent  it  has  done,  a  sab* 
stitute  for  woolen,  linen,  and  silk.  While  Cotton  therefore  was  not  over- 
looked, and  silk  received  early  and  marked  encouragement,  the  caltivatioa 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  especially — as  the  climate  demanded, — the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool  was  systematically  enforced  or  recommended  by 
the  fathers  of  New  England. 

On  the  14th  May,  1G45,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first  falling- 
mill,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  made  the  following  order, 
which  exhibits  a  becoming  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  legislators, 
bolh  to  the  rising  and  to  future  generations.  It  is  also  interesting  as 
showing  that  even  then  tliey  looked  to  a  supply  of  something  more  than 
their  own  immediate  wants.  **  Forasmuch  as  woolen  cloth  is  so  useful  a 
commodity,  &c.,  by  reason  of  the  cold  winters,  and  being  at  present 
scarce  and  deare,  and  likely  soon  to  be  so  in  parts  whence  we  can  expect 
to  get  it,  by  reason  of  the  wars  in  Europe  destroying  the  flocks  of  sheepe, 
and  killing  and  hindering  the  trade  of  those  whose  skill  and  labor  tend 
to  that  end,  and  as  for  want  of  woolen  cloth  many  poor  people  have 
sufl'ered  cold  and  hardship  and  impaired  their  health,  and  some  hazarded 
their  lives,  and  those  who  had  provided  their  families  with  cotton  cloth, 
(not  being  able  to  get  the  other)  have  by  that  means  had  some  of  their 
children  much  scorched  by  fire,  yea,  divers  burnt  to  death ;  this  Court, 
therefore,  (taking  into  consideration  our  present  condition  in  that  particu- 
lar, as  also  having  an  eye  to  the  good  of  posterity,  knowing  how  useful  and 
necessary  woolen  cloths  and  stuffs  would  be  for  our  more  comfortable 
cloathing  and  how  profitable  a  merchandize  it  is  like  to  be  to  transport 
to  other  parts  /)  doth  hereby  desire  all  towns  in  general,  and  every  one 
in  particular  within  the  jurisdiction,  seriously  to  weigh  the  premises,  and 
accordingly,  that  you  will  endeavour  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
such  sheepe  as  they  have  already,  as  also  to  procure  more  with  all  con 
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Tenient  speed  iato  the  several  towns  bj  all  such  lawful  ways  and  means 
as  God  shall  put  into  their  hands,  and  for  the  better  effecting  thereof,  we 
thinke  meet  it  be  appointed  to  each  several  town,  being  assembled  to- 
gether to  know  who  will  buy  ewe  sheepe  at  the  rate  of  40s.  apiece, 
ander  three  years  ould,  &c. ;  and  appoint  one  in  each  town  to  take  the 
names  and  return  them  by  the  7th  next  month  to  Mayor  Qibson,  his 
hoose  in  Boston,  and  further  it  is  desired  that  those  having  friends  in 
England  desiring  to  come,  would  write  them  to  bring  as  many  sheepe  as 
coDTenient^  with  them,  which  being  carefully  endeavoured,  we  leave  the 
soccesse  to  Ood."  In  further  aid  of  this  object,  an  order  was  made  in 
1648,  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  upon  the  commons,  and  another  offering 
bounties  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  which  were  exceedingly  destructive  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  farmers.  For  every  wolf  killed  during  the  next  four 
years  an  Englishman  was  entitled  to  receive  at  least  30  shillings,  and  an 
Indian  208.  Premiums  of  less  amount  had  been  previously  offered  and 
])aid  for  several  years,  and  were  renewed  at  different  times  down  nearly 
to  the  present  century.'  Six  years  after,  the  Assembly  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  sheep,  and  even  the  killing  of  any  for  food  under  two 
years  of  age,  save  for  the  use  of  the  owner's  family.  In  1675  it  adopted 
the  more  questionable  policy  of  prohibiting  also  the  exportation  of  wool, 
of  which  some  had  already  been  sent  to  France  from  Nantucket^  where 
sheep  husbandry  was  very  early  and  successfully  practiced. 

Among  several  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
made  by  the  same  authorities  in  1656,  was  one  passed  in  May  of  that 
year  in  regard  to  spinning,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  relating  to  the  subject,  on  the  colonial  statute  book.  It 
was  systematic  in  the  enforcement  of  that  industry,  and  left  no  class  of 
the  community  at  liberty  to  neglect  it.  In  view  of  the  present  scarcity 
and  probable  decrease  of  supplies  from  abroad,  and  ''  for  the  improving 
as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  spinninge  woole,  cotton,  flaxe,  &c.,"  it  or- 
dered ''that  all  hands  not  necessarily  employed  on  other  occasions,  as 

(1)  In  1783,  Massachnsetts  was  compelled  tion,  paid  premiums  for  the  same  purpose. 

to  offer  four  pounds  for  every  wolf's  bead.  In  some  of  these,  captured  wolves'  heads 

and  one  pound  for    every  whelp   brought  were  in  early  tim'es  required  to  be  nailed  to 

to  the  selectmen   of   any    town.      Nearly  the  meeting-bouse,  and  notice  given  to  the 

•rery  one  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  found  constables  before  the  bounties  were  paid. 

it  noeessary  to  give  large  premiums  for  the  A  mode  of  capture  early  practiced  in  Massa- 

destmetion  of   wolves  and  other   animals  ohusetts,  was  by  binding  the  shanks  of  four 

which  made   dreadful  havoc  among  their  fish  hooks  together  with  the  barbs  outward, 

herds  and  flocks.     No  less  than  3125  guild-  then  wrapping   them  in  raw  cotton,  and 

era  ($1250)  were  levied  in  the  little  Dutch  dipping  in  melted  tallow  until  a  ball  was 

Colony  on  the  Delaware,  in  1677,  as  bouu-  formed  the  sise  of  an  egg,  which  was  gree- 

ties  on  wolves'  heads.    Many  towns  in  addi-  dily  swallowed  by  the  hungry  vermin. 
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women,  girls  and  boys,  shall  and  hereby  are  enjoined  to  spin  according 
to  their  skill  and  ability,  and  that  the  selectmen  in  every  town  do  eon* 
aider  the  condition  and  capacity  of  every  family,  and  accordingly  to 
assess  them  as  one  or  more  spinners.  And  because  several  families  are 
necessarily  employed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  other  basinoaa, 
yet,  if  opportunities  were  attended,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least 
by  some  of  them,  for  this  work;  the  said  selectmen  shall  therefore 
assess  such  families  at  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  spinner,  according  to  their 
capacities.  Secondly :  and  that  every  one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole 
spinner,  do  after  the  present  year,  1656,  spin  for  30  weeks  every  yeare 
3  pound  per  week  of  linen,  cotton,  or  woolen,  and  so  proportionally  for 
half  or  quarter  spinners,  under  the  penalty  of  I2d.  for  every  pound 
short ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  take  special  care  for  the  executing  of  this 
order,  which  may  be  easily  effected  by  dividing  those  several  towns  into 
10,  6,  5,  to  take  an  account  of  their  division,  and  to  certify  the  selectmen 
if  any  are  defective  in  what  they  are  assessed,  who  shall  improve  the 
aforesaid  penalties,  imposed  upon  such  as  are  negligent,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  that  are  diligent  in  their  labour.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
that  the  selectmen  in  all  towns  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  orders  in  their  respective  towns  for  the  clearing  of  com- 
mons, for  keeping  of  sheep,  as  also  for  the  time  of  putting  rams  to  their 
flocks,  as  they  shall  judge  meet ;  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  depu- 
ties in  the  several  towns  impart  the  mind  of  this  Court  to  their  inhabitants 
concerning  the  sowing  of  seeds  both  of  hemp  and  flaxe."*  Though 
scarcely  compatible  with  our  ideas  of  the  largest  freedom,  so  decided  au 
expression  of  the  legislative  will  was  likely  to  turn  the  public  attention 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  home  manufacture  of  clothing.  Several  of 
the  towns  appear  about  this  time  to  have  made  eff'orts  to  introduce 
the  weaving  arts  into  their  midst.  The  first  weaver  in  Chelmsford, 
William  How,  was  the  same  year  admitted  an  inhabitant  and  was  allotted 
by  the  town  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  and  eighteen  of  upland,  *' provided 
he  set  up  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  perform  the  town's  work."  The 
The  wcoDd  "6xt  fulling  mill  probably,  after  that  at  Rowley,  was  soon 
fuuingmui.  ^fj-gj.  Ij^jh-  ^^  Watcrtowu.     In  May,  1662,  Thomas  Agar,  a 

fuller  of  Roxbury,  purchased  of  Timothy  Hawkins  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fulling  mill  at  "Water- 
town.  He  sold  the  mill  and  land  in  December  of  the  following  year  to 
Thomas  Lcvcran,  a  cloth-worker  from  Dedham,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  England.  It  was  the  second  mill  in  that  place,  and  in  1669-70  was 
conveyed  to  Hawkins,  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and  Benjamin  Gar- 

(1)  Records,  vol.  iii,  p.  396. 
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kid.  A  lecond  fnlliog  mill  wat  built  in  the  town  on  Mill  Brook,  ad- 
joining the  first  water  mill  erected  abont  thirtj-fire  yean  before  bj 
Edward  How  and  Mr.  Cradock,  and  which  was  now  owned  by  How, 
Thomas  Danforth,  and  others,  who  erected  the  fulling  mill  pre?ious  to 
Norember,  1686.  A  fulling  mill  was  bniltin  Dedham  in  1681,  by  Messrs. 
Draper  and  Fairbanks.  It  stood  on  Mother  Brook,  an  artificial  canal, 
8^  miles  long,  which  conducted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Charles  river  into  the  Neponset,  and  has  long  furnished  water  power  to 
nomerous  factories.  It  was  constructed  for  that  purpose  in  1639  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  town,  and  like  the  Mill  Brook  at  Watertown,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  canal  in  this  country. 

Few  attempts  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  New 
England  to  produce  their  own  clothing.  Connecticut  had,  as  early  as 
1640,  made  some  useful  orders  respecting  the  cu1ti?ation  of  hemp  and 
flax  for  cordage  and  clothing,  the  importation  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes, 
and  the  improvement  of  sheep.  In  1660  those  animals  were  Areed  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  other  cattle,  and  grounds  were  the  same  year  ordered 
to  be  cleared  for  their  pasturage.  Ten  years  after,  every  male  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  was  required  to  work  one  day  in  June  of  each  year  in 
clearing  away  the  underwood  for  that  purpose.  The  Town  Book  of 
Waterbnry  in  that  colony  contains  an  order  passed  Jan.  20,  1692-3, 
stating  that  "  thare  was  sequesterd  the  great  brook  from  edman  scots 
lot  down  to  samuell  hickox,  Jr.  lot  for  to  build  a  fulling  mill."  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  a  mill  was  built  there  before  the  year 
1728  or  1730.*  A  fulling  mill  was  built  on  Nahantic  River  in  1693,  by 
Peter  Heckley,  of  New  London,  which  was  the  first  in  that  town.  The 
same  town  in  1713  granted  Lt.  Col.  John  Livingston  of  that  place, 
what  right  it  had  to  Saw-mill  brook  to  erect  a  saw  mill  and  fulling  mill 
thereon  ;  and  in  1721  Thomas  Smith  obtained  leave  to  erect  fulling  and 
grist  mills  at  Upper  Alewive  Cove.'  Until  near  this  time  manufactures  had 
made  but  slow  progress  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbull  states  that  in 
1718  there  was  but  one  clothier  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  he  could  do 
was  to  full  the  cloth  which  was  made.  Much  of  the  cloth  was  worn 
unsheared  and  unpressed.  In  this  statement,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  venerable  historian  is  believed  by  a  late 
writer  to  have  been  in  error,  and  that  there  were  probably  many  clothiers 
and  fulling  mills  at  that  date.  Some  particulars  respecting  the  colonies, 
furnished  to  Edward  Randolph,  the  parliamentary  collector  of  customs  in 
New  England,  include  the  statement  that  about  the  year  1673,  "  all  cord- 
age, sail-cloth  and  neU  came  from  England.     No  cloth  is  made  there 

(I)  Bronaon'i  Hitt  Watcrburj.  (2)  Caulkin's  Hist  New  London,  p.  404. 
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worth  four  shilliDgs  a  yard,  and  no  linen  above  two  shlllingg  and  six* 
pence.'" 

The  encoaragement  of  the  useful  arts  was  not  a  primary  object  witli 
the  mercantile  company  which  ^rsi  planted  under  exclusive  privileges  in  New 
Netherlands.  The  extensive  manufactures  and  vast  commerce  of  Holland 
furnished  ample  supplies  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  furs  and  peltry 
of  the  eolony,  and  took  away  the  stimulus  to  domestic  mannfactares.  Yet 
the  characteristic  industry  of  the  Dutch,  prompted  them  to  a  very  general 
household  manufacture,  particularly  of  linen  and  hosiery  in  which  bnuiobet 
their  native  country  had  long  excelled.  The  flax  and  the  wool  of  their 
farms  were  thus  wrought  up,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Dutch  matroBf 
on  fitting  occasions  to  display  their  ample  stores  of  strong,  smooth,  and 
nicely  bleached  home-made  linen,  and  stockings  of  blue,  red  and  g^reen 
worsted.  Denton,  the  earliest  writer  on  that  Province  says  (1670) 
'*  Every  one  make  their  own  linen,  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen  cloth 
for  their  ordinary  wearing."  The  natives  gave  them  the  name  of  ^ssy- 
reoni,  or  the  cloth  makers,  as  being  so  much  their  superiors  in  the  art. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1657  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  there,  and 
Mulberry  trees  were  two  years  after  sent  thence  to  Curacoa.  Wild  In- 
digo was  planted  near  Fort  Orange  by  Julian  Yan  Rensselaer  and  near 
New  Amsterdam  by  Augustus  Heerman. 

By  the  proprietaries  of  New  Jersey,  after  its  transfer  to  the  English,  ar- 
tisans and  tradespeople  were  invited  to  settle,  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  by  special  inducements  held  out  to  them.  A  num- 
ber of  Scotch  who  settled  there  introduced  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  hemp  and  flax.  Letters  addressed  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  speak 
of  a  plenty  of  material  for  linen  about  the  year  1684.  Flax  twice 
heckled  sold  for  nine  pence  the  pound,  and  wool  was  cheap,  but  labor  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  and  dear.  Smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  weavers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers  were  especially  needed.  The  Quakers  from  Yorkshire 
and  London,  who,  about  the  year  1677,  settled  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  parts  of  West  Jersey,  soon  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
**Yery  good  serges,  druggets,  crapes,  carablets  (part  hair)  and  good 
plushes  with  several  other  woolen  clothes  besides  Linnen,"  are  mentioned 
among  their  manufactures  in  1697  by  an  English  writer  who  professed  to 

(1)  Chalmers  in   liolmes'  Annals,  A.  D.  that  a  dancing  school  had  been  set  op  but 

1673.      These   facts  are  scarcely   more   in  put  down,  but  that  a  fencing  school  was  al- 

contrast  with  the  present  than  others  with  lowed  in  Boston.     Among  the  solid  men   of 

which  they  stand  in  jiixta-position,  as  for  ex-  the  town  were  15  merchants  worth  about 

ample   that   there   were   no    beggars;    not  £50,000;  or  £600,  (probably  should  be  £5000) 

three   persons   put  to   death    annually   fur  one  with  another;  500  persuni  with  £3000 

theft;  there  were  no  muMcians  by  trade;  each. 
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■peak  from  personal  knowledge.  English  hemp  and  flax  was  snccessfally 
cultivated,  and  wild  hemp  was  used  to  some  extent.  Fairs  were  held  two 
or  three  times  in  the  year  in  each  tbwn,  and  were  well  attended.  In  Feb« 
raary,  1703,  John  Clarke  received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the 
Boothern  branches  of  the  Rahawack  *'  for  his  Encouragement  in  fitting  a 
fulling  mill "  in  that  part  of  the  province.  It  is  the  first  erection  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  find  any  mention  in  that  province. 

The  charter  granted  bj  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  1640,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  on  the  Delaware,  permitted  the  company  to  engage  in  all  mann*. 
factnres,  and  in  all  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign.  Printz,  who  was  sent 
out  soon  after  as  Governor,  was  instructed  to  encourage  the  propagation  of 
sheep,  with  a  view  to  a  large  export  of  wool  to  the  parent  state,  and  also  to 
make  trials  as  to  the  practicability  of  raising  silk.  A  letter  to  a 
Swedish  official  in  1693,  after  they  came  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  speaks  of  their  happy  condition  ;  they  were  export- 
ers of  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  oil ;  '*  our  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving,  so 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  our  daily  support."' 
They  had  80  sheep  in  1663,  and  were  now,  probably,  well  supplied  with 
W90I.  Among  the  first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  sought  to  engraft 
upon  his  new  colony  was  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth. 
One  of  his  first  legislative  acts  after  his  arrival  in  1682  was  to  invest 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Finns  and  other 
foreigners — amounting  to  about  3000 — then  in  possession  of  the  country. 
The  proclamation  of  similar  privileges  and  full  religious  freedom  to  all 
others  not  of  ill  fame  who  should  arrive,  induced  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious and  persecuted  classes  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
other  colonies,  to  settle  in  the  province.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality of  the  laws  framed  by  the  founder  in  England,  and  regularly  enacted 
after  his  arrival,  are  universally  conceded  to  have  been  honorable  to  the 
legislation  of  the  period  and  to  have  been  favorable  to  emigration  and 
that  character  for  industry  which  the  State  has  ever  maintained.  To 
famish  a  ready  market  for  the  domestic  products  of  his  people  especially 
woolen  and  linen,  fairs  were  at  once  established  to  be  held  at  stated 
times,  in  several  of  the  towns,  where  the  people  were  brought  together  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  held  about  the 
year  1686,  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  only  about  ten  dollars 
worth  was  sold.'    His  charter  to  the  city  in  HOI  provided  for  holding 

(1)  Campaniufl,  ohap.  ix.  Netherlands  in  1641.     But  thote  in  Phila- 

(2)  Pastorias.  Fain  were  early  estAb-  delphia  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  d»- 
lished  in  New  England,  and  for  the  sale  of  signed  prinoipallj  or  exolnsirelj  for  the  dit- 
•Attle,  by  the  Director  and  Council  of  New  posal  of  manofactored  articles. 
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two  markets  in  each  week,  and  two  semi-annaal  Fairs  on  the  16th  and 
two  following  days  of  May  and  November  in  each  year.  These  afterward 
became  famous  occasions  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  erery  descriptioa 
of  domestic  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  attracted  Tisitors  from  distant 
provinces.  Their  inflnenSe  was  favorable  to  the  industry  of  the  comma- 
nity.  These  periodical  gatherings  were  at  that  time  popular  iu  England, 
and  originated  in  the  Church  festivals  or  wakes  held  upon  the  anniversariet 
of  certain  Saints,  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry  with  ale,  whence  that 
termination  became  synonymous  with  festival,  as  Whitsunale,  bridal  or 
bride-ale.  But  it  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  this  time  that  thejhad 
assumed  that  gross  and  riotous  feature,  and  the  commercial  character 
which  caused  them  to  be  banished  from  the  sacred  precincts  in  which  they 
were  originally  held,  to  the  village  green  where  they  were  more  complete- 
ly given  up  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  Several  of  the  early  laws  of  the 
province  against  the  drinking  of  healths  and  drunkenness,  may  have  been  in 
part  designed  to  countervail  the  tendency  of  these  popular  gatherings  to 
promote  excess  and  irregularity. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  Penn  bespeaks 
their  favorable  attention  to  his  project  for  the  production  of  wine  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  both  which  branches  he  hoped  the  French  attracted 
thither  from  Carolina  would  be  a  means  of  advancing.     His  expectations 
in  this  respect  were  not  realized.     But  the  liberal  character  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  personal  repute,  induced  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
from  Cresheiin,  in  the  Palatinate,  to  settle  in  his  principality,  and  also  a 
number  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Dutch,  all  of  an  industrial  class.     The  Ger- 
mans principally  settled  at  Germantown  near  the  city,  which  they  founded 
soon  after  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  and  were  presently  joined  by  other 
Palatines,  including  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Philosopher,  David 
Rittenhouse,  Christopher  Saur,  and  others  whose  names  are  identified 
with  the  early  enterprise  and  science  of  the  country.     So  great  indeed 
was  the  influx  of  Germans  during  succeeding  years,  that  Governor  Keith, 
in  1717,  recommended  Parliament  to  prohibit  any  from  coming  without 
a  license  from  the  English  or  colonial  governments,  lest  so  many  should 
endanger  the  allegiance  of  the  province.     A  tax  of  5  shillings  per  head 
was  indeed  injudiciously  laid  by  the  Assembly  in  1729,  but  was  soon  af- 
ter canceled.      The  Germans  who  first  arrived  soon  became  noted  for 
their  linen  and  hosiery,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country 
some  branches  of  industry  noticed  elsewhere.    Penn  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax  in  Feb.  1684,  that  the  Germans  had  already  fallen  upon  flax 
and  hemp,  and  the  French  upon  vines.     To  quicken  their  exertions  in  the 
production  of  Cloth,  he  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  offered  a 
premium  for  the  first  piece.     On  the  17th  9th  mo.,  1686,  the  petition  of 
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JLbraham  Opdengrafe  was  read  in  the  coancil  "  for  the  Oovemor's  promise 
to  him  who  shoold  make  the  first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth. '^  Wigart 
Lerering.  one  of  the  Qermantown  settlers,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Boxborongh,  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and  his  descendants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  maunfactorers  of  the  present  day.  Matthew  Honl- 
gate,  who  purchased  land  in  1698  of  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Box- 
borongh,  erected  npon  the  Wissahickon,  between  that  year  and  1720,  a  full- 
ing mill,  the  mins  of  which  were  lately  visible.  A  variety  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs  are  mentioned  as  the  manufactures  of  these  and  others  in  the 
province  in  1698|  as  druggets,  serges,  camblets,  etc.,  which  daily  improved  in 
qaality.  Among  the  tradesmen  who  had  remunerative  employment  were 
dyers,  fullers,  combmakers,  cardmakers,  weavers,  spinners,  etc.  The 
price,  in  1688,  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen,  we  are  told,  was  usually  two 
shillings  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yarn  stockings,  half  a  crown 
a  pair.  The  price  for  weaving  linen  of  half  a  yard  in  width  was  ten  or 
twelve  pence  per  yard.  Wool  combers  or  carders  received  twelve  pence 
per  pound,  the  pay  of  journeymen  tailors  was  twelve  shillings  per  week 
and  "  their  diet"  The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  was 
Charles  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  governor's  patronage.  Fulling  mills 
are  mentioned  as  in  operation  on  Darby  river,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  German  linen  of  the 
Province  is  described  to  be  "such  as  no  person  of  quality  need  be  ashamed 
to  wear.'"  The  progress  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier,  if  the  writer  may  be 
credited,  appears  to  have  been  considerable  for  so  short  a  time. 

In  respect  to  Clothing,  as  in  some  other  things,  the  first  settlers  of 
America  were  content  to  receive  from  the  customs  of  their  barbarous 
neighbors  suggestions  which  were  not  without  use  to  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances*  The  principal  Clothing  of  the  rude  northern  Indians, 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  woolens  of  Europe,  were  the 
fiira  and  skins  of  the  wild  animals.  These  they  dressed  in  different  ways 
and  formed  into  garments  variously  ornamented  and  often  with  remarka- 
ble skill.  Elk  and  deer  skins  In  particular  were  much  valued  for  that 
parpose,  being  converted  into  good  untanned  leather,  which,  according 
to  an  early  emigrant,  they  made  "  soft  and  plume,  and  as  white  as  milk." 
They  were  worn  in  cold  weather  with  the  hair  next  the  person.  They 
were  even  traded  off  for  furs  to  more  distant  tribes,  where  these  animals 
were  less  plentiful ;  and  until  the  purchasers  had  learned  the  relative  value 
among  the  Europeans,  of  their  finer  peltry,  two,  three,  and  even  four  beaver 
skins,  worth  several  pounds  each  in  the  towns,  were  given  for  a  good 
fallow  deer  skin  killed  in  the  proper  season.     The  colonists  made  much 

(1)  Hasard'i  R«^ter  of  Penns.,  i.  p.  16.    (2)  G.  Thomaf,  Hist.  Penna.,  Lond.  169S. 
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use  of  these  materials,  which  comported  well  with  their  rugged  mode  of 
life  and  the  seyeritj  of  the  climate.  Indeed  they  were  not  unaccastomed 
to  the  use  of  similar  materials  in  their  native  country,  for  in  England  at 
that  day  leather,  dressed  as  buff  and  in  other  styles,  and  worn  as  doubletts, 
breeches  or  vests,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Clothing  of  some 
classes,  and  for  hunting,  riding,  or  traveling  costumes,  of  even  the  no- 
bility. The  Puritan  severity  of  the  New  England  fathers,  which  frowned 
on  all  redundancy  and  variety  of  dress,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  cor- 
rency  of  this  style  of  Clothing  and  material  as  more  suited  to  Americaa 
life  than  the  velvets,  silks,  and  lace  of  England,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
and  his  successors.'  These  sober  and  frugal  materials  continued  in  use 
until  after  the  era  of  independence,  and  garments  wholly,  or  in  part,  of 
buckskin  or  other  kinds  of  leather,  could  be  found  in  the  wardrobes  of 
many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  day.  That  style  of  dress  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  camp,  and  the  title  of  'Hhe  Buckskins"  was  no  less  sig- 
nificant to  the  enemies  of  the  country  of  the  tongh  and  sturdy  valor,  than 
of  the  homely  exterior  of  American  soldiery.  Beauchamp  Plantagenet^ 
supposed  to  have  been  regal  in  lineage  as  in  name,  writing  of  New  Al* 
bion  in  1649,  recommends  this  semi-aboriginal  dress  as  all  that  wms  de- 
sirable. "But  surely,"  says  that  extremely  quaint  writer,  **we  may" 
easily  grow  rich  if  we  will  buy  no  clothes,  for  a  good  weaver  broogbi 
hither  will  make  us  of  our  flaxe  nine  sorts  of  Linens,  tufted  Hollands, 
velures,  velvets,  Tuftaffetaes  and  Plushes,  and  for  winter  a  good  Glover, 
with  some  onely  of  our  own  elk  skins  maketh  the  best  buffe  coats ;  our  own 
stag  and  deer  skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldiers'  clothes,  fittest  for  our 
woods ;  a  doeskin  breeches  with  the  fur  inside  in  our  short  winter  is 
better  than  two  broadcloths  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  Cloths." 
The  soil,  he  says,  would  yield  a  half  tou  of  flax,  and  a  ton  of  hemp,  worth 

(1)  The  austere  principles  of  the  New  with  iihnrt  sleeves,*  that  the  arm  should  b« 
Kngland  fathers  sometimes  led  them  to  dis-  cov^cred  dowD  to  the  wrist,  and  that  women*! 
figure  the  statute  book  with  sumptuary  sleeves  should  never  exceed  half  an  ell  in 
regulations  like  the  following:  In  Gotobcr,  width.  (Felt's  Salem.  Thacher's  Plymonth.) 
1633,  it  was  ''ordered  that  no  person,  cither  In  1653  the  wife  of  Hugh  March,  of  New- 
man or  woman,  shall  make  or  buy  any  berry,  was  prosecuted  (with  two  other  wo- 
slashed  Clothes,  other  than  one  slash  in  each  men)  for  wearing  a  silk  hood  and  toarf,  but 
sleeve,  and  another  in  the  back ;  also  all  was  discharged  on  proof  that  her  hashand 
cutt  works,  imbroidered  or  needle-workt  was  worth  £200.  (Coffin's  Hist.  Newberry.) 
cop?,  bands,  vavles,  are  forbidden  hereafter  The  year  previous  the  wife  of  Joseph  Jynka, 
to  be  made  and  worn  under  the  aforesaid  Jr.,  of  Lynn,  was  presented  for  wearing  sil- 
penalty — also  all  gold  or  silver  girdles,  ver  lace  along  with  Robt  Bridges  for  bad 
Hollands  belts,  Ruffs,  beaver  hatt^,  are  pro-  corngrinding,  and  others  for  wearing  great 
bibited  to  be  bought  or  worn  hereafter  un-  boots  and  silk  hoods,  dkc.  (I^ewis*  Hist, 
der  the  aforesaid  penalty."  In  16.'>9  it  was  or-  Lynn.) 
dered  that  ladies'  dresses  should  not  be  made 
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£12  to  the  acre  and  a  profit  of  68.  a  day  to  the  laborer.  He  mentioiis 
Ooitan  Rirer  "  so  named  of  Six  hundred  L  of  cotton  wild  on  trees  grow- 
ing," which  article  there  was  no  donbt  wonld  thrive  well.  Of  another 
portion  flax  was  one  of  the  staple  products,  the  others  being  corn,  rice 
and  tobacco.  We  may  infer  from  his  remarks  that  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtry,  which  corresponded  with  a  portion  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
and  contained  already  8000  people  and  a  trade  employing  140  ships, 
there  was  yet  no  home  manufacture  of  Cloth.  A  further  evidence  that 
the  arts  were  not  yet  introduced  in  Maryland,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  the 
aame  year  ''providing  for  (he  Smith,"  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  new 
community.  There  was  little  attempt  at  manufactures  for  nearly  fifty 
years  after,  the  supplies — except  homespun,  of  which  most  families  made 
more  or  less — ^being  derived  from  England  in  return  for  tobacco,  or  from 
New  England  in  exchange  for  grain  and  provisions.  A  murrain  among 
the  stock  in  1694-5,  which  cut  off  over  25,000  neat  cattle  and  upwards  of 
62,000  hogs,  and  proportionally  diminished  their  resources,  together 
with  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  England,  threw  the 
colonists,  in  a  measure,  upon  their  own  abilities  for  Olothing.  An  effort 
was  made  in  1697  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen 
Cloth  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorchester.  But  the  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  permanent  success,  but  nevertheless  occasioned 
some  complaints  in  England.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  province  more 
snccessfully  attracted  the  industry  not  already  absorbed  in  agriculture. 
—  In  Virginia,  in  1650,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  materials  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  as  well  as  of  the  native  silk-grass,  regarded  by  many  as  of  nearly 
f^Ktiie  Man-  ^^^  value  with  the  cultivated  flax.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
iii^nu!  ^^  little  used,  although,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  its  textile 
^*^'  qualities  had  been  tested  and  approved  in  England,  and  even  a 

lait  for  royalty  had  been  made  of  it.  A  Captain  Matthews,  over  thirty 
years  a  resident,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Council,  is  highly  commended 
at  this  period  for  his  enterprise  in  manufactures.  He  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  hemp  and  flax,  which  he  also  manufactured,  having  a  large  household 
of  weavers  and  other  tradesmen  employed  in  different  branches,  and  many 
slaves  also  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  Silk  and  cotton  had  already 
been  attempted  there,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  planters. 
Madder,  indigo,  and  several  other  native  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  had  also 
been  tested.  Abundance  of  cotton  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex- 
portation of  cattle  and  other  produce,  of  which  the  former  were  already 
so  numerous  as  to  be  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods.  But  these  facili- 
ties were  disregarded  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  it  was  now 
hoped,  by  those  who  favored  a  wiser  policy,  would  soon  yield  to  that  of 
sOk.    This  article,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  had  been  slowly 
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extending  in  England  for  upward  of  a  century,  had  been  eapeciallj  eii- 
oonraged  in  Virginia  from  its  first  settlement.  The  supposed  fitness 
of  the  climate,  as  evidenced  bj  the  abundance  of  nati?e  mulberries  and 
silk-worms,  turned  the  attention  of  the  English  people,  at  this  timei 
strongly  toward  the  cnltivation  of  silk  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
art  of  weaving  it  was  introduced  in  England  some  years  before.  Tha 
Silk-throwers  of  London  were  incorporated  in  1 629,  and  the  trade  now  em- 
ployed many  thousands,  while  the  manufacture  in  France  was  deemed  worth 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterling  annually.  Several  writers,  therefore, 
now  discussed  the  subject  of  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  some  of  whoae 
papers  were  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  were  circnlated 
in  manuals.  Williams,  the  author  of  a  tract  on  Virginia,  in  1650,  labored 
to  show  the  profits  of  silk  and  wine-growing.  Two  or  three  years  lateri 
Samuel  Hartlib,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  London,  to  whom  Milton 
dedicated  his  Treatise  on  Education,  published  two  works  on  the  Virginia 
silk-worm.  Qovernor  Edward  Digges,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and 
others,  also  did  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  plant- 
ers,  by  instructions  in  the  business,  the  distribution  of  silk-worm  seed,  and 
by  showing  the  great  profits  of  the  culture.  Mr.  Ferrar,  in  particular, 
pointed  out  a  means  of  overcoming  the  gummy  hardness  of  the  Virginia 
cocoons,  by  steeping  them  in  strong  soap-boiler's  liquor,  instead  of  warm 
water,  which  sufficed  with  European  kinds.  He  also  recommended  the 
use  of  lettuce  for  feeding  the  worms.  By  a  comparison  of  the  profits,  it 
was  shown  that  silk-worms  would  yield  the  planter,  for  about  two  months' 
labor  in  the  year,  £60;  while  tobacco,  at  2d.  per  pound,  as  it  then  sold, 
would  return  but  £14  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  during  nine  months. 
These  efforts  were  so  far  successful  that  some  small  lots  of  Virginia  silk  were 
sent  to  England.  As  a  mark  of  his  favor  for  the  staunch  loyalty  W  the 
Province,  Charles  II.,  a  few  years  after,  added  Virginia  to  the  title  of  his 
dominions,  and  particularly  recommended  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
to  encourage  silk-j^rowing,  stating  that  he  had  formerly — at  his  corona- 
tion, as  the  tradition  is — "  woni  some  of  the  silk  of  Virginia,  which  he 
found  not  inferior  to  that  raised  in  other  coantries." 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1662,  enacted  several  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industry,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  Cloth  and  its  materials. 
Flax-seed  was  ordered  from  England,  to  be  distributed  to  each 

Lawn  for  en-  , 

counifranienicountv,  and  bouuties  offered  for  raising  that  and  hemp-seed. 

of  ManafAc-   -.  .        .  ,   -  - 

tares  in  vir-  Two  pounds  of  tobucco  wcrc  offcFcd  for  every  pound  of  flax  or 
hemp  prepared  for  the  spindle,  three  pounds  for  every  yard  of 
linen  Cloth  a  yard  wide,  and  five  pounds  for  every  yard  of  woolen  Cloth 
made  in  the  Province.  Every  tithable  person  was  required,  under  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  produce,  yearly,  two  pounds  of 
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dressed  flax  or  bemp.  Premiams  were  also  offered  of  ten  pouods  of 
tobacco  for  every  good  hat  made  of  wool  or  far,  and  for  every  dozen  pair 
of  woolen  or  worsted  stockings.  A  liberal  bounty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  declared  due  for  every  pound  of  wound  silk  produced,  and 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  owned  in  fee,  the  proprietor  was  required 
to  plant  and  fence  twelve  mulberry  trees.  The  exportation  of  sheep  from 
the  Colony  had  been  prohibited  five  years  before,  and  it  was  now  ordered 
that  no  wool  should  be  exported  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  pound  so  exported.  The  bounty  on  silk  was,  two  years 
after,  claimed  by  several  persons  engaged  in  producing  it.  One  of  these 
was  Major  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  then  had  growing 
opwards  of  seventy  thousand  mulberry  trees.  All  acts  for  the  encour- 
agement of  silk  were  repealed  in  1666,  along  with  that  for  planting  mul- 
berry trees,  "which  now  every  one  voluntarily  propagates."  In  that 
year  the  commissioners  were  required  by  the  legislature  to  establish, 
within  two  years,  a  loom  and  a  weaver  in  each  county  in  the  Province, 
exeept  Rappahannock,  Northampton,  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  which 
were  allowed  four  years  wherein  to  effect  it.  Each  county  was  to  bear 
the  expense  of  its  own  establishment,  and  the  erection  of  a  private  loom 
did  not  excuse  the  county.     The  law  was  repealed  in  1684. 

Governor  Berkeley  in  his  answers  to  the  Committee  of  Plantations  in 
16tl,  states  that  '*of  late  we  have  begun  to  make  silk  and  so  many  mul- 
berry trees  are  planted,  that  if  we  had  skilful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily 
to  teach  us  the  art  of  making  it,  in  less  than  half  an  age,  we  should  make 
as  mnch  silk  in  a  year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three-score  years 
since."  The  demand  for  that  article  in  England,  where  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  employ  forty  thousand  persons,  and  the  bounties  and  other  leg- 
islative measures  in  the  province,  gave  a  temporary  impulse  to  the 
bnsiness.  But  it  declined  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  premiums. 
The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  again  enforced  by  heavy  penalties 
.in  1673.  Ahout  the  year  1684  another  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  fi)r 
the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  and 
"for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  of  the  growth  of  the  colony," 
which  Chalmers  says  "  was  disallowed  by  the  Committee  of  Plantations 
because  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Navigation."  "  And 
ihns,"  he  adds  in  relation  to  this  and  other  useful  regulations  made  dur- 
ing the  same  session,  "  did  the  Assembly  sow  the  seeds  of  future  pros- 
perity which  Virginia  reaped  abundantly  at  a  happier  period."' 

The  first  fulling  mills  in  Virginia  were  built  about  the  year  1692,  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  Andros,  who  was  an  encourager  of  manufac- 

(1)  Political  Annals,  i.  p.  346. 
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tares,  and  particalarlj  recommended  the  cnltivation  of  cotton,  which  was 
afterward  much  neglected.  His  successor,  Oovernor  Nicholson,  who 
sacceeded  him  in  1 698,  opposed  all  attempts  at  manafactares,  and  eTen 
advised  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  making  of  Cloth  in  the  colonies.* 
This  appears  to  hare  been  the  earliest  recommendation  of  that  policy  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  Governor,  and  perhaps  warrants  the  presaroption 
that  at  this  time  the  amount  of  domestic  mannfactnre  in  the  colonies  was 
Boch  as  to  affect  considerably  the  importation  of  English  goods.  '  Both 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  together,  were  at  this 
time  greater  than  of  all  the  others  combined.  In  1698  the  two  proTincei 
imported  to  the  value  of  £310,135  from  Great  Britain,  a  larger  amount 
than  they  received  during  any  of  the  next  forty  years. 

These  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  were  the  direct  re^ 
suit  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  Yirginia  trade,  and  of  the  duty  upon 
tobacco.  The  price  of  that  article  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  a  cause  of  real 
distress  to  a  people  who  had  made  it  nearly  their  sole  dependence.  Many 
planters  were,  at  this  time,  unable  to  clothe  themselves  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  crops.  The  customs  collected  in  England,  in  1676,  upon  YirgiDia 
tobacco  (that  of  Maryland  probably  included)  amounted  to  £135,000 
sterling.  The  whole  customs'  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1590), 
amounted  to  only  £50,000.  They  had  now  increased  to  about  £700,000 
sterling. '  If  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  due  (as  many  be- 
lieved) to  the  Colonial  trade,  which  chiefly  centred  in  London,  causing 
a  corresponding  growth  of  that  city,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
nation  desired  to  keep  the  control  of  so  profitable  a  commerce. 

In  the  settlement  of  Carolina,  which  was  taking  place  at  this  time,  aa 
attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  silk,  hemp,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Wilson, 
in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1682,  says,  ''Cotton  of  the 
Cotton,  etc.,  cyprcss  and  Smyrna  sort,  will  grow  well,  and  plenty  of 
the  seed  is  sent  thither."  Yery  good  indigo  had  also  been 
made.  The  recent  renewal  of  the  Protestant  persecutions  in  Europe, 
which  drove  so  many  to  England  to  give  an  immense  idipulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  also  supplied  large  numbers  of  merchants, 
husbandmen,  and  artificers  to  the  American  Colonies.  They  brought  a 
knowledge  of  the  linen,  silk,  wine,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  and  in 
Carolina,  where  a  large  body  of  the  French  settled,  through  the  generoos 
aid  of  the  British  Government,  they  invented,  as  the  Abbe  Raynal 
informs  ns,  a  new  kind  of  stuff,  by  mixing  the  silk  of  the  Province  with 
its  wool.>  The  cultivation  of  silk,  in  Carolina,  was  early  attempted, 
withont  much  success,  by  the  King.     About  the  year  1693,  it  was  again 

(1)  Berwley. 

(2)  Philosoph.  and  Pollt  Hist  oftht  Britiib  SetUeraenti  and  Trade  in  AnMriM,i.i».21l. 
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introdnced  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  npon  a  plantation  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  which,  one  hundred  years  later,  still  bore  the  name  of  **  Silk 
Hope.'*'  He  made  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk,  and  induced  many 
others  to  en^ge  in  its  production.  But  Hewatt,  who  blames  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Profince  for  not  giving  suitable  encouragement  to  silk,  cotton, 
and  other  crops,  which  would  have  proved  more  profitable  than  rice,  ob- 
seirea  that  GoTemor  Johnson,  "  after  all  his  pains,  rather  showed  what 
might  have  been  done  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  that  Province, 
than  made  such  progress  in  it  as  to  render  the  commodity  of  national  ad^ 
▼aotage.T/)  Indigo  was  somewhat  later  introduced,  from  Antigua,  and, 
while  encouraging  trials  were  being  made  with  it,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  wild  plant  found  there,  which  was  immediately  cultivated  with  such 
siiccess  that,  upon  the  export  of  a  considerable  quantity  to  England,  in 
174T,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  attracted  to  an  article  so  important  ''-*-- 
to  her  manufactures.  In  the  following  year,  a  bounty  of  M.  per  pound 
was  offered  upon  plantation  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  was  prosecuted 
with  profit  until  it  eventually  gave  place,  like  other  crops,  to  the  cultiva- 
UoQ  of  cotton.  This  plant  had  for  several  years  been  occasionally  cultii 
▼ated  in  gardens,  and  after  the  year  1702,  '*  cotton  patches"  became  com- 
mon in  Carolina.  Tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  stock-husbandry  chiefly 
employed  the  Southern  Provinces  at  this  time,  and  skillful  workmen  were 
too  scarce,  and,  their  labor  too  dear,  to  admit  of  much  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  in  all  stages  of  society  and  of  the 
arts,  govern  in  a  great  measure  the  amount  and  kind  of  production.  This 
wkr  ifaav-  ^^  more  particularly  the  case  at  a  period  when  manual  labor 
^2S^L.  WAS  the  chief  dependence.  Its  scarcity  always  operated  as  a 
^^'^^'  hindrance  to  manufactures  in  the  Colonies.  '  While  other  forms 
of  industry  afforded  the  means  of  purchasing  foreign  merchandise  on  easy 
terms,  few  inducements  existed  to  undertake  them.  While  emigration 
waa  brisk,  the  Colonies  were  well  supplied  with  English  goods,  and  its 
arrest  supplied  the  first  motive  for  home  manufactures.  During  the  civil 
wars,  also,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  left 
perfectly  free  to  seek  their  most  profitable  channels.  The  sympathy  of 
New  England  with  the  Republican  cause  even,  produced  special  marks 
of  favor  from  the  Protector,  by  an  exemption  from  all  customs.  The 
Colonies  had,  consequensly,  engaged  in  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
business,  sought  the  most  profitable  markets,  and  procured  their  supplies 
in  such  ways  as  they  deemed  most  favorable  to  their  interests.  They  had 
progressed  in  wealth  and  influence  with  a  rapidity  quite  unexampled  in 

(1)  Bmmsj*!  Hitt  of  8.  C,  U.  475.  (2)  Hist  S.  C.  and  Oeorgii,  L  157. 
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SO  short  a  time.  Agriculture  employed  the  migority  of  the  peoide. 
Abundance  and  cheapness  of  land,  the  great  increase  yielded  by  a  Tlrgio 
soil,  the  extent  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  profits  arising  out  of  tiM 
export  of  the  various  products  of  husbandry,  of  naval  stores  aad  other 
products  of  the  forest;  and  of  the  fisheries,  to  British,  Colonial  and 
foreign  markets,  had  constantly  withdrawn  nearly  all  labor  from  mechan- 
ical pursuits.  This  they  long  continued  to  do,  and  kept  ap  the  price  of 
labor  by  enabling  the  humblest  emigrant  to  aspire  to  the  positioD  of  an 
independent  planter.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  half  centary  of  their 
history,  the  older  Colonies  were  rich  and  prosperous  to  a  degree  scarcely 
exceeded  during  the  time  they  continued  as  de  endencies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries  were  the  arms  of  their 
strength.  The  Mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  were  a  very  sabordinata 
interest,  and  their  system  of  commercial  exchange,  so  long  as  trade 
remained  unrestrained,  kept  them  so.  But  the  enactment,  or  sabseqneDt 
enforcement,  of  the  laws  of  trade,  by  restricting  the  choice  of  a 
Ktotrainu  market,  and  limiting  the  profits  of  commerce  and  the  Talae  of 
Colonial  productions,  forced  a  portion  of  the  labor  and  capital 
heretofore  employed  in  other  branches,  into  the  neglected  field  of  domes- 
tic manufacture.  From  the  time,  therefore,  when  the  enforcement  of  her 
commercial  statutes  became  the  settled  policy  of  Qreat  Britain,  we  shall 
find  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  home  manufactures,  and 
efi'orts  of  the  national  Government  to  check  their  development. 

The  assertion  of  the  ri^^ht  of  the  parent  State  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
Colonial  trade,  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  James  I.,  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  Virginia  tobacco  to  Holland,  where  the 
Colony  had  established  warehouses  and  factors,  partly  to  evade  the  duties 
levied  on  tobacco  in  England,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  more  extended  mar- 
ket for  its  staple,  which  more  than  sufiiccd  for  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  increasing  use  of  tobacco,  despite  the  King's  hostility  to  it,  ren- 
dered the  duty,  prospectively,  at  least,  an  important  source  of  revenue ; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  its  exportation  to  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
declared  that  all  Colonial  productions  should,  by  right,  be  landed  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  trade  of  the  Colony  belonged,  a  principle  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  all  mercantile  nations  of  that 
day.  Yirginia,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  export  tobacco  to  a  foreign 
market,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  conceded  by  her  charter,  that  of  carry- 
ing on  a  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  States.  A  monopoly  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  enjoyed  by  the  King,  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  the  civil 
wars.  But  the  fiscal  value  of  the  duty  thereon  induced  Parliament  to 
encourage  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  by  excluding  tobacco  of  foreign 
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growth,  and  bj  imposing  a  datj  on  tobacco  grown  in  England,  so  as  to 
render  its  ca1ti?ation  there  unprofitable.  The  Navigation  Acts  of  1650 
and  1651,  by  confining  the  plantation  trade  to  British  ports  and  British 
shipping,  extended  this  exclusive  policy  to  the  whole  of  the  now  valuable 
trade  of  the  Colonies  and  all  Colonial  productions  whatever.  As  a  com- 
pensation to  Virginia  for  this  limitation  of  her  market^  tobacco  was,  in 
1652,  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  Act  was  confirmed 
OD  the  Restoration,  when  all  tobacco  plantations  in  England  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  the  Act  of  1661,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool> 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
the  Colonies,  could  be  shipped  to  any  other  country  than  to  England.  All 
other  articles  were  left  free,  but  these  embraced  the  most  important  Colo- 
nial products.  To  these  enumerated  articles  others  were  added,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  severally  became  of  importance  in  the  Colonial  trade, 
as,  for  example,  coffee,  hides,  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  etc.  This  mono- 
poly of  the  Colonial  commerce  was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1663,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  commodity,  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  Europe,  into  the  British  plantations,  but  what  was  laden 
in  England,  and  in  vessels  navigated  according  to  previous  Acts.  The 
Preamble  to  this  Act  avows  the  motive  to  its  enactment  and  the  prevail- 
ing policy  of  European  countries  to  be — "  the  maintaining  a  greater  cor- 
respondence and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the 
plantations;  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  the  mother 
eoontry ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it  in  the  further  employment 
and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  and  in  the  vent  of  English 
woolen  and  other  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom 
a  staple  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the 
commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the 
nsage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
seWes."  Salt,  wines,  and  a  few  other  articles,  were  excepted,  and  draw- 
backs were  allowed  of  the  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  the  Colonies. 
Though  doubtless  favorable  to  the  growth  of  English  commerce  and 
narigation,  at  the  expense  of  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Holland, 
their  injurious  effect  upon  Colonial  prosperity,  by  fettering  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  respect  both  to  buying  and  selling,  was  an  unfavorable  issue — 
by  no  means  intended,  but  rather  overlooked  or  postponed — to  the  more 
Tital  consideration  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  parent  State.  The 
Acts  were  regarded  with  the  highest  dissatisfaction  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  the  value  of  whose  staple  was  ruinously  affected  by  them. 
The  first  statutes  were  oppressively  enforced  in  that  Colony  by  the  agents 
of  Cromwell,  on  account  of  its  disaffection  to  his  government,  while  New 
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England,  for  political  reasons,  was  suffered  to  disregard  them  altogeUwr. 
Resistance  was  organized  in  Virginia^  and  after  the  impoBition  of  doUai» 
and  the  appoiutroent  of  Colonial  revenae  officers,  the  resentineDt  against 
this  return  for  its  ioyaltj  rose  to  open  rebellion  in  that  Provinco  and  in 
Maryland.  To  the  Act  of  1663,  Beverly  ascribes  the  destraction  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Colony,  and  ita  inability  to  add 
to  its  industry  any  foreign  products,  as  oliyes,  cotton,  and  Ttne%  or 
to  procure  any  skillful  men  for  their  hopeful  commodity  of  silk,  or  to  ex* 
port  a  pipe-stave  or  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  out  of  the  King's  donri* 
nions.  The  Acts  were  soon  after  enforced  in  all  the  Colonies.  The 
wars  with  Holland,  France,  and  other  continental  powers,  growing  oat  of 
the  maritime  code,  produced  great  insecurity  of  trade,  and,  aided  by  do- 
mestic revolutions,  pointed  out  to  the  Colonies  the  need  of  a  closer  onion 
of  interests  among  themselves,  and  of  an  ultimate  independence  in  regard 
to  all  necessaries  the  cost  and  supply  of  which  was  alike  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  mercantile  legislation  and  the  contingencies  of  internal  revoln* 
tions  and  of  international  warfare.  They  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  order  made  in  Virginia,  in  1666,  in  relation  to  spinning,  and  of  sind- 
lar  efforts  in  other  Provinces. 

By  the  erection,  in  1696,  of  a  new  Standing  Conncil,  or  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  denomination  of  **  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
New  sund-  ^"^  PlantatioDR,"  the  interests  of  British  commerce  and  the 
of*Tra3e'^  affiiifs  of  Colouitil  Irorlc  and  government  were  confided  to  tha^ 
crwiied.ieae.  i^Q^j^^  which  llicnccforward  became  the  repository  of  all  official 
intelligence  u])on  tliose  subjects,  and  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  several  govemors  and  Assemblies  of  the  Colonies.  Yearly  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  were  required  from  the  Governors,  in  an- 
swer to  queries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Board. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  year,  still  further  restricted  commer* 
cial  intircotirse,  by  liinitinj^  trade  between  England  and  her  Colonies  to 
English,  Irish,  and  Colonial  built  vessels,  and  by  prohibiting  Colonial 
produce  from  going  to  the  ports  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  laws,  by- 
laws, usages,  or  customs  in  practice  or  pretended  to  be  in  force  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  which  were  in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land relating  to  the  ]>]antation  trade,  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  null, 
and  void.  A  pamphlet  appeared  the  same  year,  recommending  a  tax 
upon  one  of  the  Colonics,  although  no  such  design  had  yet  been  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  and  was  answered  by  two  others  denying 
totally  the  power  to  tax  where  there  was  no  representation. 

But  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  Colonists  to  make  a  portion  of  their  own 
clothing  from  their  al)undant  materials  had  not  been  unnoticed  in  Eng- 
land.  Three  years  after — the  Board  of  Trade  having  received  complaints 
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bom  English  merchants  and  mauufactarers,  that  ^he  wool  and  woolea 
BiaDofacturea  of  Ireland  and  the  North  American  plantiuions  began  to  be 
w«oi«B-  exported  to  foreign  markets  formerly  supplied  bj  England— 
oAietiir»j^  Act  passed  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  the  existence 


anSiibitwi,  ^^  ^°^^  ^  manufacture  in  the  Colonies  is,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
^'  cognized  in  the  Statute  Book.  This  statute  (10  and  11  Wm.  III. 

e.  X.)  was  dictated  bj  that  sleepless  vigilance  which  guarded  the  staple 
manufactare  of  England.  It  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  wool  or 
woolea  manufacture  from  Ireland,  except  to  certain  ports  in  England  ; 
bnt^  by  way  of  compensation,  virtually  surrendered  to  Ireland  the  linen 
maoufoctnre,  then  little  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  woolen  interests. 
In  reference  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  enacted  that ''  After  the  first  day  of 
December,  1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  yarn,  cloth,  or  woolen  manufactures 
of  the  English  plantations  in  America  shall  be  shipped  in  any  of  the  said 
English  plantations,  or  otherwise  loaden,  in  order  to  be  transported  thence 
to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo, 
nnd  £500  fine  for  each  offence ;  and  the  Governors  of  the  Plantations 
and  Officers  of  Customs  and  Revenue  there,  are  to  see  this  Act»  as  it 
relates  to  the  plantations,  duly  executed. ''' 

The  population  of  the  American  Colonies,  at  this  time,  was  estimated 
nt  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

This  prohibition,  under  which  they  were  laid,  was  a  violation  of  the 
plainest  rights  of  the  Colonist  to  employ  his  industry  in  such  way  as  he 
might  find  most  profitable.  But  it  was  probably  less  instrumental  in 
checking  the  disposition  to  manufactures  at  that  time  than  it  would  have 
been  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  business.  On  account  of  the  reroote- 
nesa  of  the  Colonies  from  the  sovereign  state,  and  the  great  extent  of 
their  sea  coast,  it  would  have  proved  no  more  effectual  in  preventing  an 
exportation  for  which  they  were  prepared,  than  the  laws  of  Parliament 
then  were  against  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Qreat  Britain.  It  was 
thought^  a  few  years  later,  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  entire  English 
wool  crop,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  found  its  way,  surreptitiously,  into  the 
markets  of  France  and  the  Continent  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
liberality  of  Great  Britain  toward  her  Colonies,  in  permitting  one-half 
and  often  the  whole  of  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  linens  and  other  goods 
imported  into  England  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their  exportation  to  the 
Colonies ;  and  still  more,  the  giving  of  large  bounties  for  the  importa- 
tion thence  of  naval  stores  and  certain  materials  of  manufacture,  had  more 
influence,  at  this  period,  in  diverting  them  from  manufactures  with  a  view 
to  exportation,  than  any  prohibitory  enactments.     The  system  of  draw- 

(1)  Abridfement  of  the  Suiates,  voL  iv.  p.  314. 
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backs,  which  was  contioued  antil  the  year  1*7691,  favored  large  importatiom, 
and  many  kiuds  of  foreign  goods  could  consequently  be  purchased  in  the 
Colonics  as  cheap,  and  sometimes  cheaper  than  in  England.  By  the 
Acts  of  Navigation,  English  merchants  had  the  monopoly  of  the  Colony 
trade,  and  both  Euglish  manufacturers  and  the  customs'  refenae  Buffered 
by  an  indulgence  which  furnished  the  Colonial  market  at  the  cheapest  rate 
possible  except  by  direct  exchange  with  the  producing  countries.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1704,  *'  For  encouraging  the  importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  her  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,"  bounties  were  offered,  for 
the  first  time,  of  four  pounds  per  ton  opon  tar  and  pitch ;  three  poonds 
upon  turpentine,  and  six  pounds  upon  water-rotted  hemp ;  and  upon  all 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  one  pound  per  ton  of  forty  feet.  These 
bounties,  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  similar  ones  upon  other  pro- 
ducts,  had  a  tendency,  by  raising  the  price  of  timber,  and  rendering  pro- 
fitable  the  branches  so  encouraged,  still  further  to  turn  the  labor  and 
capital  not  employed  in  agriculture  from  manufactures  to  those  more  re- 
munerative channels,  and  to  open  fucillties  for  an  augmented  importation 
of  Euglish  and  European  goods.  The  bounty  on  hemp  secured  some 
attention  to  its  culture,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  ibe 
hemp  of  the  former  Province  was,  a  few  years  after,  said,  by  Joshua  Gke, 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  European. 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Cornbury,  in  his  report  npon  the  state  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  made  in  the  following  year,  are  instructive,  as 
offldai  Re-  showliig  thc  vlews  of  British  statesmen  and  officials,  and  per- 
»u?KeHUoQii,  ^^P^  t^^^  source  of  many  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  minis- 
I7(w-i7i6.     ^j.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^jjj^g  jjj  rQjrard  to  Colonial  manufactures  and  the 

means  of  suppressing  them.  They  exhibit  not  less  distinctly  the  spirit 
and. temper  of  the  Colonists  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  interference, 
and  furnish  some  information  upon  the  state  of  manufactures  in  that  Pro- 
vince, lie  strongly  urges  that  the  Colonies  should  be  encouraged  to  fur- 
nish naval  stores — flax,  hemp,  and  similar  productions — as  a  means  of 
making  returns  for  the  large  purchases  of  English  manufactures  in  thc 
manner  contemplated  by  the  statute  already  referred  to.  As  a  further 
reason,  he  observes,  '*  besides  the  want  of  wherewithall  to  make  return  to 
England,  puts  them  upon  a  Trade  which,  I  am  sure,  will  hurt  England  in 
a  little  time ;  for  I  am  well  informed  that  upon  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut they  are  setting  upon  a  woollen  Manufacture,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  Serge  made  upon  Long  Island  that  any  man  may  wear.  Now,  if 
they  begin  to  make  Serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make  coarse  Cloth,  and 
then  fine  ;  we  have  as  good  fullers*  earth  and  tobacco  pipe  clay  in  this 
province  as  any  in  the  world  ;'  how  far  this  will  be  for  the  service  of  Eng- 

(1)  The  fullers'  earth,  so  valuable  in  the  fulling  pruceis,  on  account  of  its  dcterii?« 
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land,  I  sQbmit  to  better  judgments ;  bnt,  howeyer,  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  declare  mj  opinion  to  be  that  all  these  Gollonejs  which  are 
bat  twigs  belonging  to  the  main  Tree  (England)  onght  to  be  kept  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  and  snbservient  to  England,  and  that  can  never 
be,  if  thej  are  soffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they 
are  Englishmen,  soe  they  may  set  np  the  same  manufactures  here  as  peo- 
ple may  do  in  England  ;  for  the  consequence  wil]  be,  if  once  they  can  see 
thej  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably,  but  handsomely  too, 
without  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  sub- 
mitting to  government,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in  execution  designs 
thej  had  long  harbonrd  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  you  consider  what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  inhabited  by." 

In  August,  1708,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cornbury's  successor,  CoL 
Heathcote,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  an  applicant  for  the  contract  to 
iopply  naval  stores,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  had  labored  to 
divert  the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tnrea.  He  says  they  were  already  so  far  advanced,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  linen  and  woolen  used  was  made  amongst  them,  **  especially  the  coarse 
iort^  and  if  some  speedy  and  effectual  ways  are  not  found  to  pnt  a  stop 
to  it^  they  will  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  further,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufactories  at  home.  I  have  been  dis- 
coursed with  by  some  to  assist  them  in  setting  np  a  manufactory  of  fine 
ituflTs,  but  I  have,  for  the  present,  pnt  it  by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part, 
never  be  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  of  that  nature,  but  will  use  all 
the  little  interest  and  skill  I  have  to  prevent  it."  Governor  Hunter,  in 
IT  15,  recommends  the  same  means  as  his  predecessors,  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  of  which  the  country  people  chiefly 
wore  the  product  of  their  own  looms ;  but,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
imported  goods  were  accounted  cheap,  at  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  cost,  to  compel  them  to  wear  such  would  be  too  severe  an 
expedient.  He  had  never  known  the  homespun  to  be  sold  in  the  stores. 
A  letter  from  New  England  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  the  same  year,  reiterates  the  necessity  of  employing  the  New  Eng- 

r 

pfropeiiiei,  wu  long  regarded  m  almost  ex-  **  Oil-imbibing  earth, 
dsfively  the  production  of  England,  and  as        The  fuUers'  mill  aasifting,  safe  defies 
ona  of  the  most  precious  of  her  fossil  trea-        AU  foreign  rivali  in  the  clothier's  art" 
•orei.     The  exportation  of  that  and  pipe- 
day  was,  ilArefore,  prohibited,  along  with  And  after  remarking  (in  a  note)  that  it  was 
that  pf  wool  and  other  materials  osed  in  the  fonnd  in  no  other  eonntry,  cites  the  opinion 
woolen  manufaoturM,  as  early,  at  least,  as  of  Drl  Woodward,  that  it  was  of  more  valae 
16SS,  and  by  sereral  later  statutes.    Dods-  to  England  than  the  mines  of  Peru  would 
ley,  in   his  "Agriculture,"  written     many  be.    It  is  mentioned  among  the  natire  pro- 
ymn  after  the  date  in  the  text,  elidms  that  dnetions    of  Maryland    and    Virginia,   in 

thif  lose. 
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land  people  in  producing  naval  stores,  to  torn  them  from  mannfactnres.  It 
mentions  that  six  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  were  ami 
home  that  year  by  one  fleet  But  that  nine  years  before,  the  great  scarcity 
and  deamess  of  woolen  goods,  which  sold  at  two  hundred  per  cent  ad- 
Tance,  had  forced  them  to  "  set  up  a  very  considerable  manufactory,  still 
in  being,  for  Stuffs,  Kerseys,  Linsey-woolseys,  Flannels,  Buttons,  Ac,  by 
which  the  importation  of  these  Pro?inces  has  been  decreased  fifty  Uioa« 
sand  pounds  per  annum."  To  avert  an  issue  so  unfaforable  to  British 
interests,  care  was  taken  that  the  occasion  should  not  again  arise,  and  the 
American  market  was  ever  after  kept  well  supplied  with  English  gooda 
The  discouragement  of  American  manufactures,  from  this  time,  became 
the  settled  and  avowed  policy  of  the  government,  and  three  years  later, 
the  Bill  prohibiting  the  erection  of  forges  and  iron  mills  was  introdaced, 
and  declared  that  the  erecting  of  Manufactories  in  the  Oolonies  **  tends  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain." 

The  descriptions  of  cloth  made  at  this  time  in  America,  were  chiefly 
those  mentioned  above.  They  were  almost  exclusively  the  stoot  and 
KiDdt  of  coarser  kinds  of  mixed  fabrics,  into  which  linen  or  hempen  thread 
Gioih  made,  largely  entered  as  a  material.  Cotton  was  regularly  imported 
in  small  quantities  chiefly  from  Barbadoes,  but  occasionally  also  from 
Smyrna  and  other  {>Iaces  to  which  trade  extended,  and  was  made  into  fas* 
tians  and  other  stuffs  with  linen  thread. 

But  linen  then  subserved  nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  cotton  is 
now  employed,  and  hence  the  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flax 
and  hemp  plunts.  The  linens  made  at  that  time  were  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture.  The  kerseys,  linsey-woolseys,  serges,  and  drug- 
gets, consisted  of  wool  variously  combined  with  flax  or  tow,  and  formed 
the  -outer  clothing  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  during  the  colder 
seasons.  Hempen,  cloth  and  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  from 
the  coarsest  tow-cloth  to  the  finest  Osnaburg  or  Holland,  constituted  the 
principal  wearing  apparel  outward  and  inward  at  other  times.  The  inner 
garments  and  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  nearly  all  classes  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  from  the  serviceable  products  of  the  household  industry. 
As  the  implements  of  manufacture  were  then  comparatively  rude,  and 
many  modern  processes  of  manufacture  and  finish  were  as  yet  unknown, 
the  fabrics  made,  whether  woolen  or  linen,  were  more  remarkable  for 
service  than  for  elegance.  The  material  was  mostly  grown  upon  the  farms 
of  the  planters  and  the  breaking  and  heckling  being  done  by  the  men, 
while  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  were  per* 
formed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  planter,  the  beauty  and  abund- 
ance of  the  stores  of  household  linen  were  an  object  of  laudable  pride  and 
emulation  with  all  thrifty  families. 
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The  dress  of  appreotices  and  laborers,  early  io  the  last  century,  almost 
invariably  comprised  shirts  of  this  home  manafactared  *' Ozenbrig,"  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  and  varying  in  price  from  one  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  yard,  and  vests  and  breeches  of  the  same,  or  of  coarse  tow-cloth. 
Ooats,  or  doublets,  and  breeches  of  leather,  or  enduring  buckskin,  and 
eoats  also  of  kersey,  drugget,  dnroy,  frieze,  etc. ;  felt  hats,  coarse  leather 
•hoes,  with  brass  buckles,  and  often  wooden  heels;  and  coarse  yam  or 
worsted  stockings,  were  the  common  outer  habiliments  of  that  class,  and 
were  principally  of  home  manufacture.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were 
pretty  clearly  defined,  and  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes 
corresponded  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  each. 

With  the  former,  domestic  fabrics  were  much  worn,  particularly  the 
finer  kinds  of  Osnaburgs  and  Hollands,  and  Cloths  of  mixed  or  unmixed 
wool,  such  as  they  possessed  the  means  of  making,  or  of  purchasing. 
They  also  made  considerable  use  of  imported  broadcloths,  which,  however, 
were  often  worn  white  or  undyed.  With  the  rich,  imported  goods  were 
used  almost  exclusively,  and  consisted  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  the  linens  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  continent.  Even 
silks  and  velvets,  then  much  in  vogue  in  England  for  male  as  well  a^emale 
attire,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing,  where  it  was  per- 
mitted, and  the  price  of  a  good  farm  was  sometimes  given  for  a  fash- 
ionable outfit. 

India  cottons  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1630,  and  in  1690  the 
art  of  printing  them  was  introduced  there,  after  which  they  found  their 
way  to  America.  Cottons,  or  calicoes,  were  for  a  time  rendered  very 
cheap  in  this  country  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1721,  at  the 
instance  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  printed 
or  dyed  Cotton  goods,  except  blue  calicoes,  muslins,  or  fustians.  The 
English  fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  since  called  '*  Unions  \"  and  still  larger 
quantities  of  woolens,  helped  to  swell  the  enormous  amount  of  British 
manufactures  regularly  imported. 

About  the  year  1719,  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the 
Knen  manufacture  in  this  country,  by  a  number  of  Protestant  people  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  who  introduced  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
iBtrodaca  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  and  the  linen  or  foot  wheel 
HAaaike-  for  Spinning  flax.  To  those  people,  called  Scotch  Irish,  from 
having  originally  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  with  the 
art,  to  escape  persecution  which  once  more  drove  them  to  America,  we 
are  said  to  be  indebted  also  for  the  common  Irish  potato,  the  most  val- 
uable esculent  of  their  native  or  adopted  country.  The  principal  body 
of  these  immigrants,  who  were  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  settled  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  families  in  New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  which  they 
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Galled  by  the  same  name,  where  they  soon  after  commenced  the  raising  of 
flax  and  the  manufactare  of  linen,  and  indaced  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Their  descendants,  who  in  1842,  numbered  over  twenty  thonsaod, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  many  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachnsetls, 
Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  carried  with  them  the  industrions  habits  of 
their  fathers. ' 

In  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boston,  where  a  number  of  the  Scotch  Irish 
settled,  and  engaged  in  the  linen  mannfactare,  to  which  most  of  them  bad 
been  brought  up,  they  made  rapid  progress  in  that  industry,  and  sooa 
acquired  wealth  and  importance,  the  excellence  of  their  linen  procuring  a 
large  demand  for  it.  Their  superior  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the 
improved  implements  with  which  they  came  provided,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  the  flax  wheel  thenceforward  became  an  appendage  to  almost 
every  farm-house  and  cottage  in  the  country.  The  foot  wheel  was  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  for  flax,  much  superior  to  the  long  wheel,  the  other 
form  of  the  old  one-thread  spinning-wheel,  which  only  about  ninety  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  was  invented  in  Germany,  to  super* 
sede  the  ancient  spindle  and  distaff,  and  no  material  improvement  in  spia- 
ning  apparatus  was  made  until  Hargreaves,  about  the  year  176Y,introdaoed 
the  Spinning  Jenny.'  The  other  implements  then  in  use  in  America,  were 
mostly  of  a  rude  kind,  and  consisted  of  an  antique  form  of  the  common  haod- 

(1)  Twenty    families    from    this   stock,  Casting  the  wbirliug  spindle  as  tbej  walk ; 
thruugh    the   exertions   of    Mr.   Alexander  At  home  or  in  the  sbeepfuld  or  the  mart, 
McNutt,  settled  in  1761,  at  Londonderry,  in  Alike  the  work  proceeds.    This  method  still 
Nova  Scotia,  where  they  received  a  grant  Norvicum  favors  and  the  Icenian  towns; 
of  one  million  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  still  It  yiuldn  their  airy  stufld  an  apter  thread, 
occupied  by  their  po£>tcrity,  who  are  among 

the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  in  that        But  if  the  New  England  matrons  did  not 

Province.  lay  their  hands  to  the  spindle,  or  hold  th« 

(2)  We  have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  distaff,  it  was  not  that  they  did  not  look  well 
nothing  more  than  u  rhetorical  allu^iion  to  the  to  the  ways  of  the  household,  fur  the  pater- 
use  of  the  distaff  and  spindle  among  the  first  nal  regard  of  their  rulers  made  that  theii 
settlers  in  America.  Those  primitive  and  care,  as  we  have  seen.  There  can  be  little 
Idyllic  instruments  were  far  from  being  out  doubt  that  those  implements  were  considered 
of  use  in  that  day,  and  were  quite  recently,  too  slow  for  their  use,  and  the  spinning- 
if  they  are  not  still,  to  be  found  in  parts  of  wheel  was  used  with  better  effecL  The 
Spaniith  Peninsula.  For  the  same  reason  flax  spinning-wheel,  was  such  a  gain  in 
that  Theocritus,  two  thousand  years  ago,  speed  over  the  primitive  mode  es  to  be  re- 
pronounced  the  distaff  "  friend  to  wnrp  and  presented  in  Anglo  Saxon  and  Irish  tradi- 
woof,"  the  author  of  "  The  Fleece,"  publithed  tions  as  a  supernatural  gift.  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
in  the  same  year,  that  the  Jenny  came  into  Dublin,  in  his  Hand  Book  of  the  Silk,  Cotton, 
use,  and  137  years  after  the  New  England  and  Woolen  Manufactures,  has  given  an  in- 
•ettlement,  speaks  of  its  continued  use  in  teresting  version  of  the  Irish  legend  as  be 
Norwich,  and  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Eng-  took  it  from  the  lips  of  an  Irish  peasant  wo- 
land,  whence  many  of  the  Colonists  came :  man,  and  which  he  printed,  as  be  says,  for 

And  many  still  adhere  the  first  time. 

To  th'  ancient  distaff,  at  the  bosom  fixed, 
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loom ;  and  after  its  jnTentioD,  about  the  year  1670,  probably  of  the  Dutch 
or  weaver's  loom  in  its  present  form ;  hand-cards  and  combs  for  preparing 
iMftoaMDto  the  material,  and  a  primitive  form  of  the  shuttle.  Stock  cards, 
midjtkmm,  the  drop  boz,.andflying-8huttle,  and  the  whole  series  of  later 
improvements  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  were  not  then  in- 
rented  ■  Nearly  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  manual  opera- 
tions, and  the  appliances  few  and  imperfect.  Even  the  dressing  of  woolen 
Cloth,  with  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  fulling-mills,  was  imperfectly,  and 
laboriously  performed;  Gig-mills  for  raising  the  nap,  so  saving  of  labor 
as  to  have  been  twice  jealously  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  were  scarcely  used  here  at  the  close  of  th6  last  century ;  and  the 
operation  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hand-cards.  Much  of  the 
woolen  Cloth  was  worn  without  shearing,  pressing,  or  other  finish. 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  Irish  led  to  a  public  effort  in  Boston,  where 
some  of  them  settled  to  establish  a  linen  manufactory.  A  public  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  Judge  Sewall  presided,  and  a  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  "  a  spinning  school 
or  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town." 

It  resulted  in  the  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Acre,  now  Tremont 
street^  near  the  present  Hamilton  place,  of  a  large  handsome  brick  building, 
bearing  on  its  front  wall  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  distaff',  as  em- 
blematic of  its  future  use.  The  general  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  the  public  mind  when  a  new  hope  dawns  upon  it,  appears 
to  have  pervaded  the  town  on  this  occasion.  At  its  opening,  an  immense 
concourse  assembled,  and  the  women  of  Boston,  rich  and  poor,  appeared 
on  the  common,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  which  were  the  hobby  for  the 
time,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  Subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  support  of  the  project,  and  an  Act  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  obtained  in  1737,  laying  a  tax  on  carrisges,  and  other  luxuries 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  It  was  spiritedly  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  building  which  stood  until 
after  the  Revolution,  was  afterward  used  as  a  manufactory  for  worsted 
hose,  metal  buttons,  etc.*  The  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  a  principal  merchant 
of  Boston,  also  erected  about  the  same  time,  at  an  expense  of  £600,  a 
^Spinning  School,"  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  which  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  in  1731,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  that  class.    This 

(1)  Cbarler  Lawrence  "  Utely  come  from  1788,  bj  a  Scotchman,  Jovepb  Alexander. 

Oai^na,"  notified  the  pablto  of  PbiUdel'  About    the    year    1793,    the    manufacture 

yhift  in  MajF,  1721,  that  be  made  at  hit  place  of    thefe    was    commenced    at    Eeneing- 

ia  Chestnut  street,  very  good  »Uy§,  tomblet,  ton,  (Philadelphia,)  but  did  not  meet  with 

■ad  akmttl^t,  for  wearen.     The  fly-ihnttle  support,  and  the  manufacturer  removed  to 

appears  to  have  been  first  introdaoed  in  this  Nora  Scotia. 

Mvntiy  at   ProTidenoe,  Rhode  Island,  in  (2)  Drake's  Antiquities  of  Boston. 
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appears  to  hare  been  at  that  time  a  favorite  mode  of  proTiding  for  tlie 
poor.  In  1734,  the  city  of  New  York  made  its  first  public  provision  "  for 
the  relief  and  setting  on  work  of  poor  needy  persons,  and  idle  TagabondSi 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  others  who  frequently  commit  gp^at  depreda- 
tions, and  having  lived  idly  become  debauched  and  thievish.^  An  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  poor-house,  fifty-six  by  twenty-four, 
and  two  stories  high,  which  was  built  on  the  commons,  where  the  coarta 
are  now  held,  and  was  furnished  with  four  spinning-wheels,  leather  and 
tools  for  shoemakers,  knitting-needles,  flax,  etc.,  for  the  employment  of 
the  inmates. 

In  1722,  the  General  Court  offered  a  premium  for  sail-duck  and  llnra, 
made  in  Massachusetts,  of  domestic  material.  In  Jannaiy,  1726,  Joha 
Powell  of  Boston,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  same  body  representiiif 
that  he  had  fonnd  the  flax  and  hemp  of  the  country  as  well  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sail  Cloth,  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland.  Ha 
engaged,  if  suitably  encouraged,  to  have  twenty  looms  at  work  withhi 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months ;  and  to  send  home  by  the  first  ship  for  work« 
men  and  ntensils,  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  £600  for  each  looflii  ' 
to  produce  fifty  pieces  of  Duck,  per  annum,  from  each.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  petition,  and  reported  in  Jnne,  recommending 
a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  eaeh 
piece  of  duck  or  canvass  of  "  tliirty-six  yards  long  and  thirty  inches  wide^ 
a  good  even  thread,  well  drawn,  and  of  a  good  bright  color,  being  wrought 
wholly  of  good  strong  water-rotted  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  growth  of  New 
England,  and  that  shall  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  each  bolt, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  as  is  usual  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  memorialist  be  allowed  £3000,  he  giving  such  security  as  your  Court 
may  appoint,  £2000  in  hand,  and  the  other  one  thousand  when  he  has 
perfected  five  hundred  pieces  of  canvas,  that  shall  pass  the  survey."  The 
extent  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Provinces  at  this  time,  rendered  the 
attempts  to  manufacture  sail  Cloth,  and  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  for  duck 
and  cordage,  worthy  of  encouragement,  which  they  received  from  several  of 
the  Assemblies.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  then  next  to  Boston  in  her 
commerce,  and  the  Assembly  of  that  Province,  in  August,  1722,  granted 
William  Borden,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  bolt  of  duck  manu- 
factured by  him  of  hemp  grown  in  the  Province,  and  equal  in  quality  to 
pood  Holland  duck.  He  was  to  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
bounty  for  five  years,  and  at  his  request,  it  was  in  October  extended  to 
the  term  of  ten  years.  In  May,  1725,  he  also  received  on  petition,  a 
grant  for  three  years,  of  £500  from  the  general  treasury,  "  if  there  be  so 
much  to  spare."  He  was  again  an  applicant  for  assistance  in  1728,  and 
the  General  Courts  ordered  £3000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  struck  off  at 
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his  expense,  and  loaned  to  bim  withoat  interest,  on  his  gif  ing  sufficient 
aeearitj  to  repay  it  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  He  was  required  to 
mannfactnre  erery  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts  of  good  merchantable 
dock.  Still  unable  to  carry  on  the  business,  without  further  aid,  the 
legislature,  determined  if  possible  to  sustain  it,  confirmed  the  grant  in 
1731,  and  relief  ed  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  to  produce  the  stipu- 
lated quantity,  while  it  continued  the  bounty  upon  such  quantities  as  he 
might  make.  Bounties,  which  in  1728,  had  been  paid  to  several  persons 
for  hemp  raised  according  to  a  previous  Act,  were  this  year  renewed  for 
hemp  and  flax;  and  again,  by  a  special  Act,  in  1735,  premiums  were 
allowed  for  flax  raised  in  the  Province.  Legislative  patronage,  whether 
judiciously  bestowed,  or  really  beneficial  to  the  industry,  appears  not  to 
have  been  wanting  to  the  linen  branch  in  New  England. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  was  also  appealed  to  in  1724,  by  Richard 
Rogers  of  New  London,  who  asked  for  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
canvas  for  shipping,  of  which  he  produced  excellent  samples.  A  patent 
was  given  him  the  following  year,  and  in  1735,  he  applied  for  like  privi- 
leges for  making  "  fine  linen  Cloth,"  and  a  bill  authorizing  a  bounty  upon 
every  yard  of  fine  linen  made  in  the  Province  was  introduced,  but  the 
measure  did  not  pass.  In  view  of  the  general  want  of  SjDch  an  article, 
John  Bulkly,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  proposed  to  import  a  flax- 
dressing  machine  from  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
had  for  several  years  been  taken  in  the  subject,  Daniel  Henchman,  a  prin- 
cipal bookseller  of  Boston,  about  the  year  1735,  reprinted  a  work  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  in  1724,  entitled  "  Instructions  for  the  Cultivating  and 
Raising  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  in  a  better  manner  than  generally  practised 
in  Ireland,  by  Lionel  Slator,  Flax  and  Hemp  Dresser."  So  general 
was  the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  that  two  years  after  they  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  the  public  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  hemp 
at  id,,  and  flax  at  ^d,  per  pound.  The  excise  on  carriages,  was  in  1753, 
renewed  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  support  of  spinning  schools,  and  each 
town  was  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  person  to  be  instructed  in  the  art 
free  of  expense.  In  1762,  public  notice  was  given  that  the  spinning 
school  in  the  "  Manufacturing  House,"  was  again  opened,  where  any  who 
felt  disposed  might  learn  to  spin,  gratis,  and  after  the  first  three  months, 
be  paid  for  their  spinning.  A  premium  of  £18,  (old  tenor),  was  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  four  best  spinners. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  much  attended  to  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  they  were  wrought  up  by  the  German  and  Irish  population, 
and  a  duty  was  very  early  laid  on  their  importation.  Flax-seed  was  always 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the  Province  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.    In  1729,  as  stated  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  State 
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of  Trade  and  the  Paper  Currency,  which  reported  in  July,  1754,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  hogsheads  of  seven  bushels  each,  and  worth  £1  ISi. 
per  cask,  were  exported.  The  amount  yearly  increased,  and,  in  1750. 
amounted  to  6,361  hogsheads,  worth,  at  £3  lOs.,  £22,263.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  9,895  hogsheads  were  exported ;  and,  in  1752,  Dr.  Franklin,  oni 
of  the  above  committee,  stated,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  tea 
thousand  hogsheads  of  flax-seed  had,  that  year,  been  exported  from  Phila- 
delphia, making  70,000  bushels,  and  that  all  the  flax  that  grew  with  it 
was  manufactured  into  coarse  linen.  The  increase  was  ascribed  to  the 
paper-money  issues,  to  which  a  similar  committee,  in  1752,  attributed  also 
the  great  increase  in  the  importations  of  British  manufactures  which  bad 
taken  place  since  the  first  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  1723,  when  they 
amounted  to  £15,992.  In  1747,  they  were  £82,404.  Thirty  thoiuaod 
laborers  were  estimated  to  have  come  in  within  twenty  years.  Yet^ 
owing  to  the  facilities  for  procuring  land,  wages  were  as  dear  as  before; 
"  while  they  continue  so,"  say  the  committee  of  which  Franklin  was  alio 
a  member,  ''  we  can  never  rival  the  artiGcers  or  interfere  with  the  Trade 
and  Manufactures  of  our  mother  country^'' 

The  Assembly  in  1730,  passed  an  "Act  for  continuing  the  encourage- 
ment for  raising  hemp,  and  imposing  penalties  on  persons  manufacturing 
unmerchantable  hemp  into  cordage.''  In  addition  to  the  bounty  allowed 
by  Parliament  on  hemp,  three  half-pence  per  pound  was  granted  by  thf 
General  Court.  The  farmers  were  supposed  at  this  time  to  make  nine- 
tenths  of  their  own  wearing  apparel  from  the  hemp,  flax,  and  wool  of 
their  farms.  A  description  of  the  Province  in  Latin  hexameters,  writteu 
in  1729,  by  Thomas  Makin,  represents  the  farmer  to  be  in  the  happy 
condition  of  one  fed  and  clothed  from  the  products  of  his  own  fields  : 

Esnrias  daloes  epulas  depromit  inemptas, 
Kt  proprio  Testis  vellere  texta  placet. 

The  Irish  made  considerable  quantities  of  linen  for  sale.  Wool  and 
flax  were  also  brought  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  the  last  named  province,  subscriptions  were  taken  up  in  1731,  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  mayor  and  council  of  Anna- 
polis, promised  £5  as  a  reward  to  the  person  who  would  bring  the  finest 
piece  of  linen  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Maryland,  to  the  next 
September  fair ;  £3  for  the  second,  and  408.  for  the  third  best  pieces ; 
the  cloth  to  remain  with  the  owner.  Like  rewards  were  offered  in  Balti- 
more county,  and  it  was  thought  the  effort  would  become  general.     Flax 

(1)  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  yel.  ir.  p.  274. 
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itfid  hemp  were  grown  in  the  hack  settlements  of  Maryland,  and  the  pro- 
vinces BOQth  of  it  in  considerable  qnantities;  upward  of  sixty  wagon^ 
^otds  of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  from  the  country  parts  for  ship- 
ment in  October,  1731.     The  first  exportation  of  hemp  from  the  Aroe* 
rican  Colonies  was  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of  fifty 
hnodred- weight  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  and  three  hundred- 
weight from  Virginia.     These  shipments,  though  small,  along  with  three 
iiundred- weight  of  raw  silk,  some  iron,  copper  ore,  and  beeswax,  from 
T'frginia,  some  iron  from  St.  Christopher,  and  seventy-two  bags  of  wool 
s/80  from  the  West  Indies,  are  represented  by  Anderson,  as  entirely  new, 
tod  mostly  unexpected  products. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  granting  a  bounty  on  hemp,  which  expired  in  1741, 
nay,  in  part,  have  caused  an  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation,  although, 
probably  no  great  amount  was  ever  exported,  the  domestic  consumption 
being  equal  to  and  even  beyond  the  supply.     The  Act,  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England,  who  dictated  much 
^  the  commercial  policy  of  the  government,  had  the  three-fold  object  of 
tearing  a  cheap  and  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  independent  of 
ft^v^gn  powers,  of  furnishing  the  Colonies  with  linen  and  other  fabrics 
^  exchange,  and  above  all,  of  diverting  them  from  attempts  to  manu- 
f^are  for  themselves.     The  linen  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  ob- 
^ned  a  bounty  for  the  exportation  of  British  sail  Cloth.     This  by  a 
l^ter  statute,  was  required  to  be  stamped,  as. was  all  foreign  sail  Cloth, 
which,  like  other  linens,  was  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  this  duty  ren- 
dered it  considerably  dearer  to  the  American  consumer,  than  if  it  had 
been  imported  directly  from  Holland  or  Russia.     In  1746,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  sails  should  be  made  or  repaired  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  planta- 
tions, with  foreign  sail  Cloth,  unstamped  under  penalty  of  £50,  and  every 
vessel  built  in  either  country,  was  required  under  a  like  penalty,  to  have 
her  first  suit  of  sails  made  new  and  complete  of  British  mannfactured  sail 
Cloth. 

The  several  measures  thus  adopted  for  engrossing  the  Colonial  mar- 
kets, by  a  monopoly  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  by  prohibitions  of 
manufactures,  by  bounties  on  raw  materials  and  upon  the  exportation  of 
English  manufactures,  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  mother  countiy.  The  result  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  planta* 
tion  trade,  and  of  the  policy  pursued,  and  led  to  renewed  recommenda- 
tions of  the  same  system,  and  increased  manifestations  of  jealousy  and 
vigilance  in  regard  to  Colonial  attempts  at  manufacture. 

In  1728,  Sir  William  Keith,  previously  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
presented  to  the  king  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  Colonies,  which 
referred  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade.     After  recommending 
22 
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the  same  exclasire  policy  which  had  been  earlier  proposed  and  followed, 
as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Colonies,  he  points  oat  the  ad- 
vantages already  derived  from  them.  He  represents  that  the  Colonies 
then  took  off  and  consumed  above  one-sixth  part  of  the  woolen  manafac- 
tores  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  doable  that  value  of  the  linens  and 
calicoes  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  for  the  same  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  The  luxury  of  the  Colonies,  which  daily  increased,  consumed 
great  quantities  of  English  silks,  haberdashery,  furniture,  and  trinkets  of 
all  sorts,  aud  a  considerable  value  of  East  India  goods.  A  great  revenne 
resulted  from  the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  especially  tobacco,  which  en- 
abled England  nearly  to  balance  her  unprofitable  trade  with  France ;  and 
their  shipping  and  seamen  and  West  India  trade  enabled  her  to  balance 
her  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  With  a  little  encoarage- 
ment,  the  Colonies  could  supply  England  in  full  with  timber,  naval 
stores,  hemp,  flax,  copper  ore,  pig  and  bar  iron,  etc.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  returned  in  bullion  to  England,  where  the  superfluous  cash  and 
riches  acquired  in  America  necessarily  centred.  As  their  present  em- 
ployments  sufficed,  without  interfering  with  the  manufactures  of  England, 
he  recommends  that  all  the  products  of  the  Colonies  for  which  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Britain  have  a  constant  demand,  be  enumerated 
among  the  articles  which  by  law  must  be  transported  to  her  markets  be- 
fore going  to  any  other,  and  especially  all  commodities  found  in  the 
Colonies  and  rarely  elsewhere,  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  Europe ; 
that  all  the  linen  and  woolen  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  be  brought 
from  Britain  and  Ireland  only.  He  further  recommends  that  a  revenoe 
for  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  be  raised  by  a  tax,  which  they  would  never 
voluntarily  raise  themselves;  for  which  end  he  suggested  that  the  duties 
on  stamps  and  paper  in  England  might  be  extended  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  all  the  American  plantations. 

This  selfish  policy,  though  consonant  to  the  less  enlightened  views  of 
those  times,  was  probably  honestly  regarded  as  qnite  compatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  too  closely  followed,  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  by  the  ministry  at  a  later  period.  The  great  future  of 
the  American  Provinces  was  early  perceived,  and  the  sources  of  their  in- 
creasing prosperity  were  narrowly  watched,  that  no  adverse  inflaence 
might  alienate  their  growing  advantages  to  the  parent  state.  The  di- 
vergence of  their  trade  from  its  prescribed  channels  was  the  more  com- 
plained of  by  the  merchants  as  it  became  more  lucrative  and  ^tended ; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were  alike  jealous  of  foreign  com* 
petition  and  of  the  incipient  efforts  to  dispense  with  their  goods  bj 
domestic  manufactures.  These  complaints  induced  the  House  of  Coo* 
mons,  in  1731,  to  institute,  through  the  Board  of  Tnde,  u  inquiiy'*  with 
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rtspect  to  laws  made,  manufactures  set  op,  or  trade  carried  on,  detri- 
mental to  the  irade^  navigation^  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  The 
report  made  by  the  Board,  in  Feb.,  1731-2,  in  pursuance  of  this  order, 
furnishes  the  fullest  particulars  accessible  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
Cloth  in  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  legislating  upon  the  subject 

''In  N«w  England,  New  York,  Connecticat,  Rhode  Island,  PennByWania, 
and  in  the  County  of  Somenet,  in  Maryland,  they  have  fallen  into  the  mana- 
factvre  of  woolen  cloth  and  linen  cloth  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  only ; 
for  the  product  of  these  Colonies  being  chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the  estates 
of  the  inhabitants  depended  wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not  be  managed 
without  a  certain  qaantlty  of  sheep ;  and  their  wool  would  be  entiroly  lost 
were  not  their  servants  employed  daring  the  winter  in  manufactaring  it  for 
the  ase  of  their  families. 

**  Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhabitants  mannfactared 
them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for  their  horses, 
whioh  they  found  did  mora  service  than  those  they  had  from  any  part  of 
Buropt. 

"  HoweTer,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  America  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
people  there  to  manufacture  their  linen  cloth  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 
dearer  than  that  which  is  exported  from  home  for  sale.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  tome  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  thoughts  from  an- 
dertakings  of  this  nature  ;  so  much  the  rather  because  these  manufactures,  in 
process  of  time,  may  be  carried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be 
put  to  their  progress  by  employing  them  in  naval  stores.  Wherefore,  we 
take  leave  to  renew  our  repeated  proposals,  that  reasonable  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  same.  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain  trades  carried > on  and 
manmfactures  set  up  thero  are  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manu- 
factaro  of  0-reat  Britain.  For  the  state  of  these  plantations  varying  almost 
every  year,  "more  or  less  so  in  their  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
other  particulars,  we  thought  it  necessary  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  our  trust,  from  time  to  time  to  send  general  queries  to  the 
several  governors  in  America,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exactly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  ;  among  which  were  several  that  related  to 
their  trade  and  manufacturos,  to  which  we  received  the  following  returns, 

Tis.: 

"  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshiro,  in  his  answer,  said  that  there  were  no 
settled  manufactures  in  that  Province,  and  that  their  trade  principally  con- 
sisted in  lamber  and  fish. 

"  The  Governor  of  Mnssaohusetts  Bay  informed  us  that  in  some  parts  of 
this  Province  the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary 
eoarse  cloth  for  their  own  nse,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest 
part  of  the  woolen  and  linen  clothing  worn  in  this  Province  was  imported 
from  Groat  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Iroland  ;  but  considering  the  exces 
sive  price  of  labor  in  New  England,  the  merchant  could  afl'ord  what  was  im- 
ported cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  the  country.    Thero  were  also  a  few 
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hat  makers  in  the  maritime  towns,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather 
used  in  that  country  was  manufaotnred  among  themselres,  ete. 

**Thejr  had  no  manufaotares  in  the  ProTince  of  New  York  that  deserre 
mentioning ;  their  trade  consisted  chieflj  in  fara,  whalehone,  oil,  pitch,  tar, 
and  provisions.  No  mannfactures  in  New  Jeraej  that  deserrt  mentioning ; 
their  trade  being  chieflj  in  provisions  shipped  from  New  York  and  Pennijl- 
yania.  The  chief  trade  of  Pennsjlrania  laj  in  their  exportation  of  proTlsioni- 
and  lumber ;  no  manufactures  being  established,  and  their  clothing  and  ntea- 
sils  for  their  houses  being  all  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Bjr  farther  ad- 
vices  from  New  Hampshire,  the  woolen  manufacture  appears  to  have  decreased; 
the  common  lands,  on  which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now  appropriated, 
and  the  people  almost  wholly  clothed  with  woolen  from  Great  Britain.  The 
manufacture  of  flax  into  linens,  some  coarse  and  some  fine,  dailjr  increased  by 
the  great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  thither,  who  are  skilled  in  that  bnvi- 
ness.  By  late  accounts  from  Massachusetts  Baj,  in  New  England,  the  Ai- 
sembly  have  voted  a  bountj  of  thirty  shillings  for  every  piece  of  duck  or 
canvass  made  in  the  Province.  Some  other  manufactures  are  oarried  w 
there,  ab  brown  hoUand  for  womens*  wear,  which  lessens  tho  importation  of 
calicoes,  and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India  goods.  They  also  make  BOme 
small  quantities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  for  ordinary  shirting. 
By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  £200  ■te^ 
ling  yearly.  There  are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and  some 
furnaces  for  cast  iron  or  hollow  ware,  and  one  slitting  mill  and  a  manufacture 
for  nails.  The  Governor  writes,  concerning  the  woolen  manufacture,  that  the 
country  people,  who  used  to  make  most  of  their  clothing  out  of  their  own 
wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear,  but  are  mostly  clothed 
with  British  manufacture.  The  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty*s  woods 
writes  that  they  have  in  New  England  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for 
making  iron  ;  and  that  in  this  Province  many  ships  are  built  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  return  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which  thej 
truck  there  by  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  hats  are  made  in  New  £og- 
land,  of  which  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  have  complained  to  us  that 
great  quantities  of  these  hats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  our  West 
India  Islands.  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron  for  shipping.  There  are 
several  still-houses  and  sugar  bakeries  established  in  New  England. 

*'  By  the  last  advices  from  New  York  there  are  no  manufactures  there  that 
can  affect  Great  Britain.  Tliere  is  yearly  imported  into  New  York  a  ver/ 
large  quantity  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  for  their  cloth- 
ing, which  they  would  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for  and  would  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  for  themselves,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the  money,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa, 
indigo,  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  which  they  at  present  take  in  return  for  provisions, 
homes,  and  lumber,  the  produce  of  that  province  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
he  ai&rms  the  British  Colonies  do  not  take  above  one  half.  But  the  company 
of  hatters  of  London  have  since  informed  us  that  hats  are  manufactured  in 
great  quantities  in  this  Province. 

**  By  the  letters  from  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  does  nut 
know  of  any  trade  in  that  Province  that  can  be  considered  injurious  to  this 
Kingdom.     They  do  not  export  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures  ;   all  that 
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khej  make,  which  are  of  a  ooane  sort,  being  for  their  own  use.  We  are 
fbrUi«r  informed  that  in  this  Province  they  built  many  brigantines  and  small 
sloops,  which  they  sell  to  the  West  Indies. 

**  The  GoTemor  of  Rhode  Island  informs  ns,  in  answer  to  onr  qneries,  that 
Ihere  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a  fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own 
«86 ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  manufactures  there.  No  returns  from  the 
Oovemor  of  Connecticut.  But  we  find  by  some  accounts  that  the  produce  of 
Uiifl  Colony  is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep, 
black  cattle,  swine,  horses,  goats,  and  tobacco.  That  they  export  horses  and 
lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
mm.  We  likewise  And  ihat  their  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable  ; 
the  people  being  generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  handicrafts ;  others  in  building,  and  in  Joiners'  tailors' 
and  smiths'  work,  without  which  they  could  not  subsist.  No  report  is  made 
from  Carolina,  the  Bahama  or  the  Bermuda  Isles. 

*'  From  the  foregqing  state,  it  is  observable  that  there  are  more  trades  car- 
xiod  on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British 
Colonies ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and  produce 
being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commodities  of 
their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  under 
greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  them- 
•elves  at  home ;  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments,  the 
little  dependence  they  have  upon  the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the 
imall  restraints  they  are  under  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  interests. 
And  therefore  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  honorable  House  the  substance  of  what  we  formerly  proposed  in  our 
report  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  manufactures  hereinbefore  recited, 
namely — whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these  Colonies  proper 
eneoaragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products 
u  might  be  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  naval  stores."* 

The  infonnation  conveyed  in  this  report  probably  falls  considerably 
diort  of  a  correct  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  domestic  manofactares 
were  carried  on  in  the  Colonies.  The  nse  likely  to  be  made  of  facts 
elicited  ander  those  circumstances,  was  well  known  to  the  people  in  the 
Colonies,  and  was  not  calculated  to  favor  a  full  disclosure  of  the  truth, 
and  the  concealment  was  complained  of  in  England.  Indeed,  Col. 
Theaanii.  Jeremiah  Dunbar,  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods, 
SS^Yhe  ^°  communicating  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  the  ex- 
.  (MoBiea.  portation  of  hats,  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that  "  it  was 
with  the  greatest  diflSculty  they  (the  officers  of  Government)  were  able 
to  procure  true  information  of  the   trade  and    manufactures  of  New 

(1)  Ifsopherton'f  Aonals  of  Commerce,  voL  ill. 
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England ;  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  had  the  boIdoaH 
to  summon  him  for  haTing  giTen  eTidenee  at  the  Bar  of  the  Hoofle  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manafhctnres  of  the  Prorince.'' 
Mach  of  the  information  famished  bj  Gov.  Belcher  resi>ecting  the  mana- 
factares  of  iron,  leather,  and  hats  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  sobstan- 
tialljr  gifen  to  the  Board  in  1719,  since  which,  as  ascertained  bj  Col. 
Dunbar,  it  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  exportation.  Other  branches 
probably  exceeded  the  official  statements. 

The  company  of  Feltmakcrs,  in  London*  petitioned  Parliament,  in 
Feb.,  1731,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American  Colo- 
nies, representing  that  foreign  markets  were  almost  altogether  supplied 
from  thence,  and  not  a  few  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  petition  wts 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  that,  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  beaver  hats  were  mannfactured  to  the  number,  it  was  es- 
timated, of  ten  thousand  yearly.  In  Boston  there  were  sixteen  hatters, 
one  of  whom  was  stated  to  have  commonly  finished  forty  hats  a  week. 
The  exports  were  to  the  Sonthem  plantations,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  and  that  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  session,  an  Act  was  passed  (5  George  IL 
c.  22)  that  "no  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  or  unfinished,  thall 
be  put  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  place  within  any  of  the  British  plui- 
tations ;  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other  carriage  to  the  intent  to 
be  exported  from  thence  to  any  other  plantation ,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  offender  shall  likewise  pay 
£500  for  every  such  ofTence.  Every  person  knowing  thereof,  and  wil- 
lingly aiding  therein,  shall  forfeit  £40.  Every  officer  of  customs  signing 
any  entry,  outward,  or  warrant  for  the  shipping  or  exporting  of  said 
articles,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  £500."*  By  the  same  statute,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  make  hats  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  (as  in  England),  nor  could  he  have  niore  than  two  ap- 
prentii^^s  at  one  time ;  and  no  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  Mttking  hats.  This  severe  and  stringent  law  continued  in  force- 
in  the  Colonics  until  the  Revolution.  It  aimed  at  the  prostration  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  beaver 
and  other  furs,  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  fur  and  wool  hats  had  been  encouraged  by  bounties  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1662,  and  ten  years  after  a  company  of  hatters  in 
Massachusetts  asked  for  peculiar  privileges,  which  were  promised  them^ 
**  when  they  should  make  as  good  hats  and  sell  them  as  cheap  as  those 
imported  were."  In  1704,  the  Feltmakers  of  Pennsylvania  also  peti- 
tioned the  General    Court  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  beaver  and 

(1)  Pupe'ii  Laws  of  the  Cuitomi  and  Exci:ie. 
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otber  fan  proper  and  oeedfal  to  be  worked  up,  and  leave  was  granted 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect 

Means  were  fonnd,  howerer,  to  evade  the  statate,  and  hats  continued 
to  be  exported  to  other  Provinces,  and  not  nnfrequentlj  to  foreign  conn- 
tries.  Felts,  which  were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  iu 
large  qnantities,  and  mnch  of  the  bosiness  being  carried  on  in  interior 
towns,  where  wool  was  cheap,  the  manufacture  was  less  exposed  to  offi- 
cial scrntinj  than  in  the  seaports.  This  Act  was  followed,  in  1750,  by 
one  for  the  enconragement  of  the  pig  iron  mannfacturc,  and  to  prohibit 
the  erection  of  slitting  and  rolling  mills. 

Notwithstanding  several  efforts  made  to  encourage  an  attention  to  do- 
mestic manafactures  in  Virginia,  scarcely  any  progress  had  yet  been  made 
virginu  toward  the  supply  of  their  own  clothing.  The  soil  was  well 
^^'"^  adapted  for  hemp  and  flax ;  repeated  experiments  had  shown 
the  ease  with  which  silk  could  be  produced.  But  the  profits  of  the 
tobacco  culture  extinguished  nearly  all  other  industry,  and  all  their  cloth- 
ing, as  linen,  woolen,  silk,  hats,  and  even  leather,  were  received  from  Eng- 
land. Sheep  increased,  and  yielded  good  fleeces,  but  were  only  shoni, 
we  are  told,  for  the  pnrpose  of  cooling  them.  Hides  were  plentiful,  but 
were  suffered  to  lie  and  rot ;  and  he  was  a  rare  economist  who  made  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches  from  the  excellent  deer  skins  which  abounded. 
We  find  mention,  however,  in  1721,  of  a  coarse  stuff  for  servants'  wear 
which,  iu  neighboring  Provinces,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Virginia 
Cloth.  An  article  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  after  the  War  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  that  State.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  made  of  cotton,  and  woven  with  great  taste  by  the  women 
in  the  conntry  parts,  whence  it  was  brought  to  town,  and  was  much 
sought  after  for  the  use  of  slaves,  being  considered  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  imported. ' 

The  arts  of  the  clothier  were  as  little  attended  to  in  Carolina  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. Until  its  surrender  to  the  Crown,  in  1729,  industry  was  r-ot  much 
encooraged.  The  removal  of  rice,  the  staple  of  the  Province,  from  the 
list  of  enumerated  commodities,  and  other  marks  of  imperial  favor,  gave 
an  impulse  to  cultivation  and  the  useful  arts  after  that  time.  Georgia 
does  not  come  into  view  as  an  independent  government  until  1732,  and 
scarcely  made  any  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats,  which  followed  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1732,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  we  do  not  find 

(1)  Carey't  Amer.  Muieum,  ri,  91. 
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that  any  material  advances  were  made  toward  the  introduction  of  the  ma* 
nnfactnre  of  Cloth.  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  were  principally 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Prench  and  Indians,  daring  which  the  Colo- 
nial policy  of  the  former  was  in  a  measure  forgotten.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  plantations  remained  free,  and  their  commerce  grew  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
the  fisheries.  The  Provincial  population  extended  and  somewhat  im- 
proved its  household  manufactures,  which,  in  the  aggregate  amoanted  to 
a  considerable  value.  But  the  importation  of  English  manufactures  con- 
tinued to  augment  with  the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  people  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to  purchase.  Large  quantities  of  woolens, 
consisting  of  broad  and  narrow  Cloths,  between  six  and  twelve  shillings 
a  yard,  duffles  and  frizes,  from  3s.  6(/.  to  6s.,  druggets,  serges,  camblett, 
Kendal  cottons,  plains,  half-thicks,  flannels,  Scotch  plaids,  and  woolen 
hosiery  Were  imported  together  with  linens  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Dutch  manufacture,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  India  goods  and  of 
silks.  The  cheaper  and  coarser  kinds,  particularly  of  woolens,  were  for 
the  supply  of  the  Indian  trade  and  for  negro  wear,  and,  with  the  better 
qualities,  which  also  included  such  articles  as  gold  and  silver  and  fine 
Flanders  lace,  and  the  finest  Dutch  linens,  French  cambrics  and  chintaes, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  planters's  own  families,  swelled  the  importations 
to  a  large  sum.  Cotton  being  then  in  limited  use,  linens  were  a  large 
item  in  the  accounts.  The  importation  of  these  was  probably  much  in- 
creased, and  their  domestic  production  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion 
by  a  statute  made  in  1745,  increasing  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  and  by  the  formation,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  the  British  Linen  Company,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  supply  merchants  trading  to  Africa  and  America  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  linens  previously  obtained  from  foreign  nations.  The  exportation 
of  the  latter  as  British  goods  was  stringently  prohibited  by  the  Act  refer- 
red to.  A  large  saving  to  the  nation  was  anticipated  from  this  measure. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continental  Colonies,  be- 
tween the  years  1720  and  1738,  amounted  to  £4,712,994;  and  in  the 
next  ten  years,  from  1738  to  1748,  to  £7,481,637  ;  and  in  1763,  the  im- 
ports of  British  manufactures  alone  amounted  to  about  three  millions.' 

Some  efiforts  continued  to  be  made  to  work  up  the  wool,  which  the 
natural  increase  of  sheep  supplied  of  a  quality  sufficiently  good  for  the 
kind  of  cloths  attempted,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con- 
iomption.     Fulling-mills  were  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 

(1)  MiBot's  HUt  MsM.  Tol.  L 
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the  mannfactore  of  coarse  linen  proceeded,  particnlarly  among  the  Scotch- 
Iriahy  and  some  of  the  Germans,  the  former  in  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  and  Virginia  constantly  producing  a  surplus  for  neighboring  Pro- 
Tinces.  Flax  and  wool-growing,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  staples 
into  Cloth,  were  encouraged  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  1751. 

Although,  in  the  main,  the  Colonists  were  eminently  simple  and  frugal 
in  their  habits,  the  progress  in  luxury  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  more 
pmdent,  who  saw  the  difficulty  with  which  their  accounts  in  England 
conld  be  balanced,  by  a  drain  of  all  their  specie  and  the  profits  of  their 
circuitous  and  lucrative  trade.    As  early  as  1721,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  prohibited  the  use  of  scarfs  at  funerals,  as  "  a  burdensome 
custom."    About  the  year  1748,  the  scarcity  of  money ;  the  suppression  \ 
of  the  paper  currency ;  the  failure  of  the  "  Manufacturing  Company,"  or 
"  Land  bank  scheme,"  for  issuing  Bills  of  credit,  called  "  Manufactory 
Bills,"  redeemable  in  produce  or  manufactures,  for  which  lands  were 
pledged  as  security  ;'  the  complaints  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  against  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  commerce,  the  contraband  trades  with  the 
foreign  islands ;  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  containing 
some  provisions  deemed  hostile  to  Colonial  rights,  and  the  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  produced  some  irritation  of  the  public  mind 
m  New  England.     As  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  and  for  prudential 
reasons,  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston,  the  following  year,  for  promot- 
ing industry  and  frugality,  and  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  tliose  asso- 
ciations which,  a  few  years  later,  became  the  favorite  mode  throughout  the 
country,  of  sustaining  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  ministerial  authority. 
To  favor  this  design,  the  Assembly  purchased  the  factory,  or  "  Spinning 
House,"  in  Boston,  and  granted  four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of 
foreign  Protestants,  and  the  use  of  the  Provincial  frigate  for  their  trans- 
portation.    At  the  anniversary  of  the  society,  in  1753,  great  enthusiasm 
was  exhibited.     About  300  young  female  spinners  appeared  upon  the 
commons,  seated  at  their  wheels,  arranged  in  three  rows.     The  weavers 
also  assembled,  neatly  dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  one, 
working  at  a  loom  upon  a  platform,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
accompanied  by  music.    A  large  assemblage  was  addressed  on  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper. 

A  memorial  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Court,  the  same  year,  by 
Andrew  Oliver  and  other  members  of  the  association,  states,  that  their 
principal  object  was  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
of  which  the  imports,  exclusive  of  English  linen,  were  computed  at  £30,000 

(1)  Sm  Hsuurd't  U.  6.  Regiiter,  I  241. 
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sterling  annoally ;  that  flaxseed,  which  would  alone  pay  for  the  raising 
and  caring  of  flax,  was  yearly  exported  from  Connecticut  to  the  Talbe  of 
£80,000,  Connccticat  currency, — the  breaking,  swingling,  itc,  befog 
done  during  leisure  time,  or  in  the  winter,  and  the  spinning  by  the  women. 
The  Court  made  a  grant  of  £1500,  annually,  to  aid  the  society,  and  taxed 
the  districts  for  the  amount.  The  raising,  dressing,  and  maoufactaringof  flax 
and  hemp,  in  which  much  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  consists  in  bringing 
the  material  into  the  condition  of  thread,  at  that  time  employed  large 
numbers  in  Connecticut  and  some  other  Colonies.  A  proposition  was  that 
year  made  in  Connecticut  to  import  from  Scotland  a  flax-dressing  ma- 
chine, of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  none  yet  in  use  in  America. 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  an  ingenious  machinist,  and  a 
friend  to  manufactures,  not  long  after  constructed  a  machine  of  that  kind, 
and  became  an  exporter  of  flaxseed,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  others. 

Daring  the  same  year,  a  liberal  public  offer  was  made  by  an  individaal 
in  Delawai'e — which  then  formed  a  territory  of  Pennsylvania — to  promote 
the  industry  of  the  lower  counties  :  To  the  maker  of  the  finest  and  best  piece 
ef  linen,  not  less  than  fifteen  yards,  a  premium  of  £i  was  offered ;  for  spin* 
Aing  four  pounds  of  the  best  and  finest  sewing-thread,  208. ;  for  tfan 
largest  produce  of  hemp  off  an  acre,  40s. ;  for  the  finest  piece  of  coating, 
408. ;  for  the  neatest  and  best  hat,  408. ;  for  the  most  flaxseed  off  an 
acre,  £4  ;  for  the  most  and  best  coUon  off  an  acre,  £4 ;  for  making  the 
neatest  and  best  spinning-wheel,  408. ;  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skin, 
408. ;  for  the  neatest  piece  of  smith's  work,  408. ;  for  the  best  and  great- 
est quantity  of  strong  beer,  £6 ;  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  cherry, 
blackberry,  and  grape  wine,  408.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  first 
Tuesday  in  November,  1754,  and  to  be  increased  in  following  years,  by 
John  Crevet,  Surgeon,  St.  George's  Hundred,  Newcastle  county. 

Comptroller  Weare,  afterward  Consul  at  Madeira,  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  a  British  nobleman,  after  remarking  on  the  *'  enlarg^ 
ntterance"  that  might  be  opened  in  the  Colonies  for  British  woolens, 
"provided,  always,  that  an  effectual  stop  be  put  to  all  clandestine  impor* 
tation,  and  that  the  people  be  drawn  off  from  interfering  in  these  manu- 
factures themselves,  not  by  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  too  frequently 
impracticable,  but  by  leading  them  into  other  employments  less  detri* 
mental  to  the  mother  country,  and  more  profitable  to  themselves,"  pro* 
ceeds  to  observe  :  "  Upon  actual  knowledge,  therefore  of  these  northern 
Colonies,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  indifference 
of  their  wool,  and  the  extravagant  price  of  labor,  the  planters  through- 
out all  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jersies,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land (for  south  of  that  Province  no  knowledge  is  here  pretended),  almost 
entirely  clothe  themselves  in  their  own  woolens,  and  that  generally,  the 
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people  arc  sliding  into  the  mtnafactiires  proper  to  the  mother  coantrj, 
and  this  not  throagh  any  spirit  of  industry  or  economy,  but  plainly  for 
laat  of  some  returns  to  make  to  the  shops ;  that  their  trade,  so  Tain- 
able  to  Great  Britain,  should,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  all  other  nations, 
be  suffered  to  run  off  into  clandestine  channels;  and  that  Colonies,  on  which 
the  fate  of  this  country  will  be  foftnd  to  depend,  should,  without  the  least 
regard  to  influence  of  impression  early  made  on  the  human  mind,  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  this  day  under  these  little,  factious  Democracies  which 
bad  their  first  rise  in  the  republican  ideas  of  licentious  times."  The  clan- 
deatioe  trade  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint,  as  well  with  British  merchants  as  with  the  West  India  Colonies, 
bot  had  been  to  the  Colonial  merchant  the  chief  means  of  making  returns 
for  bis  large  indebtedness  for  English  goods. 

But  the  conclusion,  in  1763,  of  the  wars  which  had  been  long  waged 
l^tween  Qreat  Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  on  the  American  Conti- 
^^t,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Colonies.  Indulgence  was 
^  longer  to  be  allowed  to  this  lucrative  traffic.  The  design,  of  which 
Aa  Colonists  had  alr^dy  received  distinct  intimation,  of  raising  a  reve- 

nae  to  defray  the  future  expenses  of  possessions,  which  the  nation  had 

• 

uicarred  an  enormous  debt  to  extend  and  protect,  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  Ministry  ;  and  a  short  period  of  misrule  was  terminated  in 
^  anccessful  revolt.  But  before  narrating  the  future  course  of  their  industry 
and  legislation  in  regard  to  the  textile  arts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
^(laire  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Colonies  to  provide  materials, 
^bieh,  in  a  measure,  employed  the  labor  of  several  of  the  southern  Pro- 
▼iuces. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

UiT   €Xi>TU  AND    THS    MATERIALS  FOR  GLOTHINa    C0NTIN17XD,   FROM  THi 

FCACK  or  1T63,   with  especial  referencx  to.  thx^oultuxi  or 

lNI>lQO»   COTTON,   AND   SILK. 

Thk  cultivation  of  the  Indigo  plant  and  the  manafaotnre  of  the  djt 
wero  Tery  early  recommended  and  attempted  in  the  Southern  OdffmkL 
As  early  as  1650,  Gulian  Yan  Rensselaer  also  made  experi^btk  wilk 
wild  Indigo  seed  near  Albany,  and  Aagnstus  Heerman,  near  the  pnseot 
city  of  New   York.      By  the   Navigation  Act  i)f  1661,  it  was  ««► 
meraied  among  the  articles  which  were  to  be  sent  to  England  alone. 
It  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  French  in   1718,  and  within 
ten  years  became  an  article  of  export.     The  mannfactare  was  eIIGon^ 
aged  by  bounties  from  the  French  Oovemment     About  the  year  1740, 
when  rice  had  become  reduced  in  price,  the  seed  of  the  East  India 
plant,  which  had  been  for  many  years  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  wiis  sent,  along  with  that  of  cotton,  ginger,  lucerne,  etc.,  from 
Antigua  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the  governor  of  the  island.     His  daughter,  Miss 
Kliza  Lucas,  the  mother  of  General  Ciiarles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  was 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  where 
she  planted  the  seed,  and,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  was  successful.     A 
person  named  Cromwell  was  then  sent  from  Montserrat  to  instruct  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dye.     After  erecting  vats,  and  producing  a  quantity 
of  ludi^o,  he  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  ruin  the  manufacture  of  his 
native  country,  and  made  a  mystery  of  the  art,  but  did  not  manage  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it.     Indigo  in  a  year  or  two  began  to  be  ex- 
ported.    Sot)n  after  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  had  married  Miss  Lucas,  re- 
ceived some  ]>lants  of  the  indigenous  weed,  and  experiments  having 
shv»wn  its  fitness  for  making  the  pigment,  the  planters  engaged  in  its 
culture.     In   1*141,  about  100,000  lbs.  of  Indigo  were  exported  from 
i'harleston  to  England,  and  in  1747,  134,118  lbs.,  worth  2s.  6rf.  sterling 
a  poui»d.     Though  not  so  well  cured  as  the  French,  its  quality  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  merchants  in  the  Carolina  trade,  who,  by  the  commer- 
cial statutes,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  petitioned  for  a  small  bounty 
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to  encourage  its  manofactare.  An  inqairj  elicited  the  fact  that  Indigo 
▼as  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  French  colonial  commerce,  her 
inlands  supplying  principally  the  markets  of  Europe  and  not  less  than 
600,000  lbs.  annually  at  a  cost  of  58.  a  pound  to  England  alone.  The 
manufacturers  and  dyers  now  joined  their  requests  for  a  premium,  and  in 
1748  a  bounty  was  offered  of  6d.  a  pound  on  all  Indigo  raised  in  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  and  imported  directly  into  England. 

In  1754,  the  Assembly  procured  the  Guatemala  Indigo  seed,  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  different  settlements,  but  the  natire  plant  was  found 
most  profitable.  Its  cultivation  now  commenced  with  spirit  Many 
planters  doubled  their  capital  in  three  or  four  years,  and  American  Indigo 
undersold  the  French  in  some  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  "  It  proved," 
says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  more  really  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  or  Peru  are,  or  ever  have  been,  either  to  Old  or  New  Spain." 
Charleston,  in  1753,  exported  216,924  lbs.,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  in 
1756,  produced  500,000  lbs.  South  Carolina  the  next  year  sold  to  the 
▼alue  of  £150,000  sterling,  and,  for  a  few  years  preceding  the  war,  the 
exports  were  over  one  million  pounds  annually,  about  one-half  of  which 
was  re-exported  from  England.  The  best  Indigo  in  Carolina  was  pro- 
duced on  the  Island  of  Edisto. 

Oeorgia,  in  1754,  exported  4,508  lbs.  ;  in  1757,  18,150  lbs. ;  and  in 
1772,  55,380.  Twenty-five  negroes  could  manage  a  plantation  of  fifty 
acres  and  complete  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  besides  providing  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  the  planter's  family.  An  acre  yielded  an 
average  of  50  lbs.  The  apparatus  was  not  very  expensive,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vats  and  tubs  of  cypress  wood.  Great  skill  and  care  were  re- 
qnired  in  the  several  stages  of  the  process,  but,  when  properly  conducted, 
the  manufacture  was  an  extremely  profitable  one.  A  premium  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  was  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London.  After  the  Revolution,  the  increased  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Indigo  in  British  India,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in 
the  Southern  States,  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  quantity  produced. 
In  1794,  the  whole  Union  exported  1,550,880  pounds.  But  for  many 
years  past,  Indigo,  which  was  once  the  most  profitable  commodity  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  census. 
We  annually  import  over  one  million  pounds.  Its  cultivation  could  still 
be  made  a  remunerative  business,  especially  in  Carolina.  But  Indigo, 
once  the  leading  article  in  the  exports  of  Charleston,  has  now  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  list,  and  the  loud  call,  said  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
exist  for  the  encouragement  of  Cotton  in  the  State,  has  been  answered 
by  a  yearly  export  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  an 
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article  then  merely  named  among  the  exports,  and  considered  not  worth 
estimation. 

The  Colonists  were  not  unprovided  with  other  native  dje-stuffs,  and 
were  cheaply  supplied  with  logwood,  fastic,  cochineal,  and  other  materiali 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  cochineal  insect  is  also  fonnd  in  South  Caro« 
lina  and  Georgia,  and  its  cultivation  was  an  object  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  latter  Province.  Its  production  was  encouraged  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  which  in  1762  offered  a  premium  of  £40  for  the  largest  quantity 
imported  from  the  Colonies.  Madder  and  woad  were  also  introduced 
and  encouraged  long  before  the  Revolution.  The  native  plants  which 
yield  dye-stufUs  are  very  numerous  in  America,  and  some  of  them  were 
used  by  the  natives  with  great  success.  In  1630,  Mr.  Higginson,  of 
Salem,  wrote,  **  also  here  be  divers  roots  and  berries  wherewith  the  In- 
dians dye  excellent  holiday  colours  that  no  raine  nor  washing  can  alter." 
Dr.  Ramsay  gives  a  long  list  of  native  plants  in  Carolina  yielding  dyen* 
colors,  and  observes  that  the  art  of  dyeing  ought  to  make  a  conspicnooi 
figure  among  the  arts  of  the  Carolinians,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
the  materials.  He  says:  "A  Captain  Felden,  near  Orangeburg,  ob* 
tained,  during  the  Revolution,  a  guinea  a  pound  for  a  paste  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  leaf  Qwpea  tinctoria)  and  those  of  the  yellow 
Indigo,  a  species  of  cassia."  He  was  also  informed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the 
author  of  "Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors," 
that  his  patent  for  introducing  into  England  certain  dye-stuffs  yielded 
him,  for  several  years  before  its  expiration,  £5,000  per  annum.  He 
found  some  materials  in  the  woods  of  America  equal  to  those  obtained 
at  a  high  cost  from  other  countries.  He  annually  imported  and  sold  of 
black  oak  bark  (quercus  tincloria)  to  the  above  value.' 

(1)  Amonj;  the  materials  for  Black  Dyn  tree  {heiula) ;  saw  wort  (teraftiZa  (inrfon'a), 

be  enumerates  the  juice  of  the  poison  oak  and  common   knapweed  {etntnura  jacea) ; 

(rhut  toxicodevdroti)  ;  the  leaves  and  berries  spotted  arsesmart  {polygonum  perttcaria)  ; 

of  the  g.-ill  borry  bush  :  the  juice  of  the  ber-  yellow  willow  herb,  or  loose  strife  (/y*tma- 

riei  of  th«*  water  honrhound,  or  gipsy  wort  chia   vulgarit) ;    leavee   of  the   devil's    bit 

(Ljfi^tpu*  Europcetu)  ;  the  capsules  and  bark  («ca6iota  tucei§a) ;  the  flowers  of  St  John's 

of  the  red  oak  {quercu$  rubra).  wort  {hypericum  perforatum) ;  the  petals  of 

Ki.lTR. — Common  rndi;;o  (/»t(f/^o/era  (tnc-  garden     marigold     {ealtndula    offieinalia)  • 

toria) ;    fabe   Indigo  {umorpha  frutieoaa) ;  American    dodder,   or    love    vine    {cutcuta 

the   inner   bark    of  the   common    ash    tree  Americana);  leaves  of  horse  laurel,  sweet 

(^/nuriMtif  excels {9)  ;   bluestone  or  sulphate  or  yellow  leaf  (Aop^a  tinetorta)  ;  petals  of 

of  eopper  was  also  used.  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  or  tuberose  sun- 

Ykllow. — Ilouts  of  the   common  nettle  flower    {helianihut  tubtrota) ;   yellow  wort, 

(  rViica  dioicn)  ;  the  bnrk  of  the  blackberry  or  parsley -leaved  root(tanthorhiza  apiifolia); 

Vearing  elder  {rhnmnu*  frangula)  ;  root  of  yellow  root  (Ayrfratfts  caiia<ff»i«i«). 
the  berberry  bush  {Derberit  vulgaria);  bark         Krd. — Blossoms   of    the   bastard   saffron 

of  common  plum  tree  (prunut  cAicata).  and  (carthamut  tinctoriut)  ;  roots  of  common  sor- 

ap|fl«  trx'v  O'^f't''  ntalua)  ;  leaves  of  the  birch  rel  {rumex  aeetosella)  ;  roots  of  cross  wort* 
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The  yerj  oarly  iQiroduction  and  CQltiTation  of  the  Talaable  Cotton  plant 
including  "  the  Cyprus  and  Smyrna  sort/'  with  a  yiew  to  domestic  use, 
has  been  already  incidentally  mentioned.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
jnate  for  Cotton,  and  its  occasional  production,  are  frequently  noticed  by 
early  writers  on  America.  Peter  Furry,  in  his  description  of  Carolina,  in 
1731,  says,  "Flax  and  Cotton  thrive  admirably,  and  hemp  grows  13  to 
14  feet  in  height ;  but,  as  few  people  know  how  to  order  it,  there  is  yery 
liUle  cultivated."  Cotton  seed,  probably  from  the  Levant,  was  carried 
into  Carolina  by  Mr.  Furry,  who  settled  a  colony  of  Swiss  people  near 
Parrysburg,  in  1733.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  gardens  was  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  as  early  as  1736  in  the  southern  Frovinces,  as  far 
north  as  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  A  year  or  two  later.  Miss  Lucas,  who 
introduced  the  Indigo  culture,  also  planted  Cotton  seed,  and,  in  her  jour- 
nal, in  1739  and  1741,  speaks  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  bring  Cotton 
and  Indigo  to  perfection.  An  exportation  of  seven  bags,  valued  at  £3 
lis.  5d.  per  bag,  was  made  from  Charleston,  between  November,  1747, 
and  November,  1748,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  of 
native  growth.  Among  the  exports  of  Carolina,  in  1753,  and  of  Charles- 
ton, in  1757,"  "some  cotton"  is  mentioned  ;  and  a  London  publication, 
in  1762,  says  "what  Cotton  and  Silk  both  the  Carolinas  send  us  is  ex- 
cellent, and  calls  aloud  for  the  encouragement  of  its  cultivation  in  a  place 
well  adapted  to  raise  both."'  Cotton  was  one- of  the  articles  intended 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  founders  of  Georgia,  and  a  paper  of  the  seed  was 
received  by  the  trustees  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  which 
was  planted  in  1734.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  early  cultivated, 
OittongiDt  ^^  the  very  limited  scale  first  attempted,  by  the  French  inha- 
latrodaeed.  bj^^antg  ^f  Louisiana.  In  1742,  a  French  planter  of  enterprise^, 
and  capital,  M.  Dubreuil — who,  a  few  years  after,  erected  on  his  plantation, 
now  covered  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  the  first 
Bug^r-mill  in  Louisiana — invented  a  Cotton  gin,  for  separating  the  fibre  / 
from  the  seed.  The  invention  greatly  stimulated  the  culture  of  Cot- 
ton in  that  Colony,  by  partially  removing  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 

Badder    {galvtm    horeale),    and    of    other  bark  of  the  eommqo  maple  (aeer  eampeatrU) 

ppecies   of  galinm ;    roots   of  i^eeoon,  or  and  tops  of  the  wild   maijoram  (on^an«ai 

hastard  tarmerie  {itanguinaria  canadenna) ;  fmlgare)  impart  a  brown ;  the  inner  bark  of 

prieklj  pear  (cacliM  opuntia).  red  oak  (qutrew  rubra)  produces  an  orange, 

Crimsoit. — Juice  of  the  poke  berry,  or  a  reddish  brown  with  alum,  and  a  black 

American   night-shade  (phytolacea  deean-  with  copperas;  the  bark  of  bjaek  walnut 

dra);  with  lime  as  a  mordant,  it  produces  a  (Juglant  nigra)  a  dark  olive;  common  hops 

jellow  color.  {humultu  lupuluB),  a  good  brown ;  common 

Gmkkh.— Leayes  of  the  common  reed  or  agrimonj  (a^rtaioatant/Miforia), a  gold  color, 

•ane  {mrundo  phragmitet),  (1)  Amer.   Gasetteer,  toI.  iii.,  Londoa  i 

Baowv,  OoLD,  and  Our*  shades. — The  Art.  Charlestown. 
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business  as  a  profitable  industry.  The  separation  of  the  seed  had 
previously  been  effected  by  picking  it  from  the  wool  by  the  fingers,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day.  This  operation,  as  the  evening  task  of  the 
women,  children,  or  other  members  of  the  household,  long  continued  to 
be  the  practice  in  the  Cotton  regions,  until  an  increased  production  called 
for  mechanical  appliances.  The  bow-string,  which  had  been  used  imme- 
morially  in  India  for  the  purpose,  was  first  introduced  into  Oeorgia, 
whence  originated  the  commercial  term  of  "  Bowed  Georgia  Cotton.*^ 
Mention  is  made,  in  1772,  of  another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  form,  original  or  derived  from  the  East,  of 
the  roller  gin,  the  best  contrivance  for  cleaning  Cotton,  until  the  inyen- 
tion  of  the  saw  gin,  by  Whitney,  in  1793,  introdnced  a  new  era  in  Cotton 
husbandry.  This  article  was  used  by  a  Mr.  Crebs,  the  alleged  inventor, 
upon  his  plantation,  on  the  Pascagoula  river,  in  West  Florida,  now  Ala- 
bama, where  the  owner  grew  Cotton,  which  he  packed  in  canvas  bags 
suspended  between  two  pine  trees,  by  treading  it  down  until  each  bag 
contained  three  hundred  pounds,  about  the  present  capacity  of  a  bale. 
The  machine  is  described,  by  Bernard  Romans,  as  consisting  of  four 
upright  posts,  about  four  feet  high,  strongly  framed  together  at  the  top, 
and  supporting  two  polished  spindles  or  rollers  grooved  longitudinally, 
and,  by  means  of  treadles,  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The 
Cotton,  thinly  spread,  enfered  upon  one  side,  and  the  lint  passed  between 
the  rollers,  while  the  seed  fell  down  upon  one  side  in  a  separate  pile.  The 
French  improved  upon  the  device,  by  the  use  of  a  large  wheel,  which 
turned  two  of  these  mills  with  such  velocity  as  to  clean  seventy  pounds 
of  Cotton  in  a  day.'  Among  the  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department  at  Paris,  there  is  said  to  be  "a  most  curious  report  on 
Cotton,  in  1760,  of  the  great  advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from 
its  culture — the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — its  intro- 
duction from  St.  Domingo — a  report  of  M.  de  Mauripas  on  that  matter, 
suggesting  the  importation  from  the  East  Indies  of  machinery  to  sepa- 
rate the  seed,  &c."    Early  in  the  Revolution,  Kinsey  Borden,  to  whom 


(1)  Id  Chambers'  Cjolopedia  of  Arta  and 
Seienoet,  (London,  1728,)  it  is  said :  "  The 
»eed  of  the  Cutton  being  mixed  in  the  frait 
together  with  the  Cotton  itself,  they  have 
inrented  little  Machines  which,  being  play- 
ed by  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  the  Cotton  falls 
OB  one  side  and  the  seed  on  the  other;  and 
thus  they  are  separated."  The  primitire 
mode  in  India  was  to  separate  the  seed  by 
the  fingers,  and  another  still  used  thtrty  was 
that  of  h€ating,  by  which,  aeoording  to  Jh, 
Bwebanan,  a  man  eoparated  4|  pounds  a 


day,  for  which  he  receired  6|  pounds  of 
grain  in  payments  To  these  suoceeded  the 
bow-string,  which  has  been  nsed  there  for 
ages,  and  the  rollers,  at  first  roughly  con- 
structed, which  are  mentioned  by  Nearchus, 
an  officer  in  Alexander's  Indian  expe- 
dition. These  were  made  of  two  rollers  of 
teak  wood,  fluted  longitudinally  with  se- 
reral  groores,  and  rerolTing  nearly  in  oon- 
tacL  They  seem  to  bare  been  tbt  original 
of  tbt  roller  gin  long  naod  in  tbia  oonntry. 
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Caroliua  is  indebted  for  the  silky  Cottons  of  her  sea  islands,  constmcted 
a  roller-gin,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  among  the  first  made  or  used 
in  that  State,  and  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  negroes  in  garments  of  domes- 
tic fabric.  It  was  composed  of  "  pieces  of  iron  gan-barrels,  bomished  an 
fixed  in  wooden  rollers,  with  wooden  screws  to  secure  them,  and  wooden 
cranks  to  tnrn  in  the  manner  of  the  steel  corn-mill."  It  was  turned  by  one 
person,  and  fed  by  another.  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Georgia,  in  1788,  resorted  to 
the  "  simple  plan  of  a  bench,  upon  which  rose  a  frame  supporting  two  short 
rollers  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  each  turned  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  giving,  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work,  five  pounds  of  clean  Ootton." 
This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  earlier  contrivance  of  Crebs.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  who  that  year 
led  the  way  in  Cotton-growing  on  a  large  scale,  wrote  to  Thomas  Proc- 
tor, of  Philadelphia,  **  The  principal  difficulty  that  arises  to  us  is  the  clear- 
ing it  from  the  seed,  which  I  am  told  they  do  with  great  dexterity  and 
eaae  in  Philadelphia,  with  gins  and  machines  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
shall  now  esteem  it  a  singular  favor  your  procnriug  me  one,  and  I 
will  thankfully  pay  whatever  the  cost  of  it  may  be.  I  am  told  they 
make  them  that  will  clean  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  clear  cotton  per 
day,  and  upon  a  very  simple  construction."  This  passage  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  the  foot  gin,  or  some  equally  efficient  instrument  was  in 
use  at  the  north,  while  only  a  rude  hand-mill  was  employed  in  Georgia. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  where  those  instruments  are  now 
extensively  manufactured.  Cotton  was  grown  at  the.  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  ;  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey ;  Sussex  County,  De- 
laware, and  St.  M&ry's  County,  in  Maryland  f  and  the  product  being  sold 
in  the  seed,  doubtless  gave  employment  to  such  machines.  About  two 
years  after,  Joseph  Eve,  or  Eaves,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  then 
residing  in  the  Bahamas,  introduced  what  was  long  considered  in  Georgia 
a  great  improvement  on  the  treadle  gin.  It  was  a  double  gin,  with  two 
pair  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  another,  and  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  ojden,  or  water-power.  It  was  patented  in  1803,  previous  to  which, 
a  number  of  patents  for  ginning  machinery  had  been  issued :  the  first 
being  that  of  Whitney,  in  March,  1794.  The  present  form  of  the  foot 
or  treadle  gin  first  used  in  Georgia,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about 
two  years  after  Whitney's,  by  William  Brisbane,  to  whom  several  were 
sent  from  Bahama  by  his  father-in-law.  Various  modifications  of  these, 
as  to  mechanism  and  power,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  con- 
trivances for  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  spindle,  gave  increased  value  to 
the  crop  for  domestic  consumption,  and  its  importance  was,  at  the  same 
time,  daily  augmented  by  the  train  of  splendid  inventions  going  forward 
in  England  for  converting  it  into  Cloth  with  a  facility  previously  deemed 
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unattainable.     Scarcely  an  attempt  had  yet  been  made,  however,  to  pro> 

dnce  Cotton  for  exportation.    In  1770,  there  were  shipped  to  Liyerpool 

three  bales  from  New  York,  four  from  Yirginia  and  Maryland,  and  three 

barrels  fall  from  North  Carolina.     Of  hemp,  flax  seed,  and  Cotton,  toge- 

tner,  the  exports  from  Virginia,  before  the  War  amounted  to  near  £2,000 

in  Talue.     The  convention  held  in  Williamsbnrg,  Virginia,  Augnst,  1774, 

in  view  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  resolved 

that  attention  should  be  turned  ''  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the 

cultivation  of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  manufacturM^ 

which  we  will  endeavour  to  encourage  throughout  this  Colony  to  the 

utmost  of  our  abilities."   Cotton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions,  whidi 

had,  among  many  others,  the  influential  signatures  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 

Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph ;  but,  on  the  27th  March,  of  the  following 

year,  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  adopted,  unanimously,  a  plan  for  the 

encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  including  resolutions  of  non* 

importation,  and,  ''  that  all  persons  having  proper  land  ought  to  cultivate 

and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Cotton,  sufficient  not  only  for  the 

use  of  his  own  family,  but  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms."     The 

planting  of  Cotton  had  been  also  recommended,  in  the  previous  January, 

by  the  first  Provincial  Congress  held  in  South  Carolina.     But  very  little 

attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  either  body 
in  regard  to  Cotton. 

In  1784,  an  American  ship  which  imported  eight  bags  of  Cotton  into 

Liverpool  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  much  Cotton  could  not  be 

the  produce  of  the  United  States.     The  first  regular  expor- 

ifinstobe     tatiou  of  Cottou  fpom  Charleston  commenced  in  1785,  when 

<>z  ported. 

one  bag  arrived  at  Liverpool,  January  20th,  per  Diana,  to 
John  and  Isaac  Teasdale  &  Co.  In  the  same  year,  twelve  additional 
bags  from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  New  York  were  received  at  that 
port.  During  the  next  five  years,  the  receipts  of  American  Cotton  were 
respectively  6,  109,  389,  842,  and  81  bags,  estimated  at  150  lbs.  each,  or 
1441  bags,  weighing  216,150  lbs.,  in  six  years,  from  1785  to  1790  inclu- 
sive. The  increase  was  progressive  but  not  uniform,  and  probably  cor- 
responded to  the  nature  of  the  demand.*    The  green  seed,  or  short 

(1)  Cotton,  eoDsisUog  of  the  wild  produce  should  not  be  a  sufficienoj  for  the  ooantry. 

of  the  country,  and  lampwiok  made  by  the  As  an  evidence  of  the  limited  demand  for 

natives,  was  first  exported  to  Europe  from  Cotton  in  Europe,  it  is  mentioned  thai  a 

Brasil,  about  the  year  1760,  by  the  Company  Portagnese  merchant,  In   1763,  pnrehated 

of  Maranham,  who  encouraged  its  growth  at  the  company's  sale  300  bags,  at  300  rais 

from  that  time  so  saceessfolly  that  sugar  per  pound,  in  set-off  of  a  debt    He  aent  it 

was  abandoned  for  Cotton,  as  indigo  was  in  to  Roueo,  then  the  only  Cotton  market^  b«l 

onr  planUtion  BUtos.    A  petition  was  pre-  was  a  loser  in  eoDsequenoa  of  the  poaoo  if 

•onted  against  the  first  •hipment,  last  thera  1763,    At  tha  ntzt  tala  lh«t  vim  ■• 
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Staple  Cotton,  was  the  kind  principally  cultivated  before  the  Reyolation. 
The  black  seed,  or  Sea  Island  Cotton,  now  the  great  article  of  export, 
was  introdaced  into  Oeorgia  from  the  Bahamas  about  the  year  1*786, 
and  in  It 88  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  South  Carolina  by  Mrs.  Ein- 
sej  Burden,  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  whose  husband,  already  mentioned  as 
haying  introduced  the  roller  gin  in  that  State,  had  nearly  ten  years  before 
clothed  his  slares  in  that  and  the  short  staple  Cotton.  The  first  suc- 
cessful crop  is  said,  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  to  have  been  grown  by  William 
Elliot  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  five  bushels  and  a 
half  of  seed,  purchased  in  Charleston  at  14s.  a  bushel.  The  price  then 
Taried  from  lOcZ.  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound.  The  intelligent 
mod  well-directed  experiments  of  the  two  last-named  planters  so  improved 
the  quality  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  by  attention  to  the  seed,  that  some 
years  later,  the  silky,  long  fibre  of  their  raising  sold  for  90  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  pound,  and  one  lot  at  $2,  the  highest  ever  obtained.  The  culture 
of  Cotton  was  so  far  successful  in  1786  that,  at  the  Annapolis  Convention 
in  that  year,  Mr.  Madison  said  "  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  Cotton-producing  country." 
Several  of  the  patriotic  assemblies  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  recommended  the  manufacture  of  Cotton.  Through  the  influence  of 
a  society  formed  at  Philadelphia,  principally  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture, and  the  zealous  advocacy  of  Tench  Coxe,  an  active  member,  who 
has  been  styled  the  father  of  the  Cotton  culture  in  America,  planters 
generally  engaged  in  the  business.  To  encourage  an  article  which  prom- 
ised soon  to  become  a  source  of  revenue,  Congress  was  induced,  in  1789, 
to  impose  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  foreign  Cottons,  which  were 
then  obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  The  culture  was,  how- 
ever, still  so  limited,  that  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1792, 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  12th  article  **  that  no  Cotton  should  be  imported 
from  America."  This  article,  inserted  either  in  ignorance  that  Cotton 
was  cultivated  at  all,  or  that  it  possessed  any  commercial  value,  and  de- 
signed to  secure  to  England  the  transportation  of  Cotton  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify. 

The  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  invented  in  the  following  year,  and 
patented  the  next,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
Thamwgfo  Cottou,  and  "conferred  on  the  plantation  States  a  benefit  that 
of  wutnay.  ^^^^  scarcely  be  estimated  in  money."    The  history  of  this  in- 

den  for  a  larger  quantity;    the  direeton  la  1782,  and  from  the  East  Indiea  in  1T88. 

tharofore  took  it  among  tbemsalrea  at  160  The  Dutch  Colony  of  Surinam,  in  South 

rtia^  and  were  losen  even  at  that  price. —  America,  tent  Cotton  to  Holland  aa  early  at 

SmtU^9  BuL  of  BroMiL  1735. 
■■giaad  Srat  reoeiTed  Cotton  from  BraaU 
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Tention,  which  in  economical  yalae  ranks  with  those  of  Arkwright  and 
Fulton,  and  of  it8  ingenions  bat  ill-reqnited  author,  is  too  well  known  to 
reqnire  repetition  here.  It  enabled  the  planter  to  clean  for  market  by 
the  labor  of  one  man,  a  thousand  ponnds  of  Cotton,  in  place  of  fire  or 
Biz  by  the  hand,  or  twenty-fife  by  the  roller  gin.  It  was  inyented  and 
brought  into  nse  under  an  iptense  excitement  of  the  public  mind  in 
Georgia,  where  the  patent  of  the  inyentor  was  immediately  inraded.  A 
series  of  wasteful  lawsuits,  for  a  too  vigilant  and  persevering  defense  of 
his  patent,  dissipated  all  the  emoluments  derived  from  it,  including 
$50,000  received  from  South  Carolina,  which  threw  open  the  use  of  it  to  her 
planters,  and  smaller  amounts  accruing  from  taxes  granted  him  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  only  other  States  that  offered  any  cotopen- 
sation.  The  culture  of  Cotton  now  became  general,  and  some  very  largt 
estates  were  soon  accumulated  in  South  Carolina.  That  State  exported, 
in  1795,  Cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,109,653,  and  in  1801  about  eight 
millions  of  pounds  weight.  The  growth  of  the  whole  country,  in  1796, 
was  eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  exports  six  millions ;  and  in  1801 
the  product  had  risen  to  about  forty-eight  millions,  and  the  exports  to 
over  twenty  millions  of  pounds.  Indigo  entirely  yielded  to  the  new 
staple  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  1798. 

While  the  several  Provinces  were  thus  endeavoring  to  supply  them- 
selves and  other  countries  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  cultivation  of  Silk, 
which,  in  the  last  century,  employed  vast  numbers  of  people  in 

PrOO  QCtlOD 

of  Silk  ia  England,  was  hopefully  attempted  and  encouraged  by  the  im- 
^^'^  ^  perial  and  local  governments,  by  public  and  private  associations, 
and  by  individual  enterprise.  A  few  of  the  very  early  essays  in  this 
branch,  and  efforts  to  force  it  prematurely  upon  the  Colonists,  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  "  Company  of  the  West,"  in  1718,  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
Silk,  with  that  of  indigo,  into  Louisiana.  Some  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  business  by  the  French,  at  New  Bordeaux,  in  Georgia,  who, 
during  the  Revolution,  supplied  the  upper  country  with  much  of  the 
sewing  Silk  used. 

Silk,  cotton,  indigo,  wool,  wine,  and  cochineal,  but  especially  Silk, 
were  the  articles  to  which  attention  was  principally  directed  by  the 
benevolent  founders  of  Georgia.  Appropriations  were  made,  both  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  by  private  persons,  with  a  liberality  seldom 
equaled,  to  convey  thither  distressed  and  deserving  artisans  and  husband- 
men from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Under  their  patronage  the  most  extensivn 
and  successful  attempts  made  in  Silk  growing  in  colonial  times  wera 
conducted  in  Georgia.  -  Lands  were  granted  to  settlers  upon  condition 
that  they  planted  ten  Italian  or  white  mulberry  trees  to  every  acre  of 
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land,  and  additional  grants  for  extra  quantities.  As  ezpressiTe  of  their 
leading  design  and  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  a  public  seal  was 
adopted,  having  upon  one  side  the  appropriate  motto,  ''  Non  sibi  sed 
aliu"^-<'  Not  for  ourselves  but  for  others,"  with  a  representation  of  silk« 
womu  engaged  in  their  labors.  Trees,  seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were 
liberally  provided  by  the  trustees.  One  or  two  professed  silk-reelers 
from  Piedmont,  and  others  from  Italy,  were  sent  over,  to  instruct  in  the 
management  of  the  worms  and  the  winding  of  silk,  who,  after  reeling  some 
fine  cocoons  for  the  trustees'  garden,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to  Carolina.  An  Italian  with  his 
fkmily  was  next  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  £520  for  six  years,  to  take  charge 
of  a  filature.  The  first  product  of  the  silkworms,  consisting  of  eight 
poonds  of  raw  Silk,  was  taken  to  England  in  1734  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe, 
and  another  lot  the  following  year.  It  was  organzined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  silk-throwing  mills  erected 
at  Derby  in  IT  19,  who  so  admired  its  quality,  that  he  exhibited  it  to 
Qaeen  Caroline,  by  whose  order  it  was  woven  into  a  dress  pattern  and 
afterward  presented  to  her  majesty,  who  at  the  next  levee  appeared  in  a 
fall  court  dress  of  Georgia  Silk.  Renewed  attention  was  given  to  the 
business  on  the  return  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The  manuscript  book  of 
the  trustees  contains  a  charge,  in  1738,  "for  making  a  rich  brocade,  and 
dyeing  the  Silk  from  Georgia,  £26."  A  parcel  taken  to  London  the 
next  year  was  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  Silk  weaver  and  a  Silk  mer- 
chant, equal  to  any  from  Italy,  and  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound. 
The  Saltzburgers,  who  had  settled  at  Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah,  co- 
operated zealously  with  the  trustees,  and  erected  and  employed  two  reels 
with  success.  In  1749,  bounties  were  offered  by  the  trustees  to  every 
woman  who  should,  within  the  year,  become  a  proficient  in  reeling,  and 
by  their  permission  sheds  for  that  purpose  were  erected  and  supplied  with 
machines.  The  bounty  was  claimed  by  fourteen  young  women,  who  wer^ 
the  next  year  engaged  at  the  filature.  Over  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  raised,  and  so  well  reeled  by  them  as  to  command  in  Lon- 
don a  higher  price  than  Silk  from  any  other  country.  In  1749,  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  for  encouraging  the  Silk  manufacture  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  by  admitting  Silk  from  those  Provinces  free  of  duty.  The 
trustees  of  Georgia,  in  1750,  sent  two  commissioners  to  promote  the 
Silk  culture,  who,  the  following  year,  erected  in  Savannah  a  public  fila- 
ture or  Silk  house,  to  instruct  in  the  management  of  private  filatures, 
and  it  went  into  operation  in  May.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filature  that  year,  of  which  two  thousand 
were  sent  by  the  Germans  at  Ebenezer,  and  the  remainder  from  Whit- 
field's orphan  house.    Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had 
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been  sent  to  France  to  acqaire  "  the  mysteries  of  silk-wiDding,"  haying 
proved  his  skill,  and  been  made  an  assistant  in  the  government,  retarned  to 
England  in  1752,  after  failing  to  obtain  permanent  enconragement  of  the 
business  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Otto- 
linghe,  an  accomplished  Piedmontese  reeler.  The  exports  of  raw  Silk 
from  Georgia,  in  1750,  and  the  three  following  years,  amounted  in  TalM 
to  $8,880.  During  the  next  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Savannah,  9,829  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  546  pounds  yearly,  were  exported.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  some  ao- 
thorities  that,  in  1759,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  raw  Silk  wet« 
exported,  which  sold  two  or  three  shillings  higher  than  other  Silk.'  At 
the  filature  there  were  delivered,  in  1757,  and  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  following  quantities  of  cocoons,  viz. :  1,050  lbs.,  7,040  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs.,  and  15,000,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  business  perhaps  too  en- 
couraging while  the  Colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  means  of  snbsift- 
ence  uncreated,  and  more  profitable  industry  was  open  to  the  Colonisti. 
The  filature  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  4th  July,  1758,  but  was  tke 
next  year  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  Nearly  100,000  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  received  at  the  filature  during  the  next  eight  years,  much  of  whidi 
came  from  Ebenezer. 

In  1762,  the  Society  established  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  premiums  of  three  pence  for 
every  pound  weight  of  cocoons  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
"  of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  substance  wherein  one  worm  only  has 
spun '/'  two  pence  a  pound  for  inferior  qualities  produced  by  a  single 
worm,  and  one  penny  a  pound  for  cocoons  spun  by  two  worms ;  the  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ottolinghe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Silk  culture  in  Georgia,  on  presentation  at  the  filature  in  Savan- 
nah. These  various  measures  secured  considerable  attention  to  the  Silk 
business.  But  just  as  it  seemed  about  being  established  on  a  permanent 
footing,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1766,  reduced  the  price  which  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  for  cocoons  firom  three  shillings  to  la,  M,  a 
pound.  The  larger  part  of  the  price  before  paid  had  been  in  realitj  a 
bounty,  and  its  reduction  caused  a  decline  in  the  production  of  Silk  from 
20,000  lbs.  cocoons,  in  1766,  to  290  in  1770.  In  April,  1769,  a  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  offered  of  £25  on  every  £100  worth  of  raw  Silk  im- 
ported from  the  Colonies  for  seven  years ;  £20  for  the  next  seven  years,  and 
£15  per  cent,  for  a  third  term  of  seven  years.  "  If  this  encouragement,"  M. 
Raynal  observes,  "  produces  such  improvement  as  may  be  expected  iVom 
it,  the  next  step  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  coUon  and  olivo 

(2)  MeCftiri  Hilt  OtorgU,  L  251.  Mtuk't  LHtwn  on  Silk,  pablitk«d  bj  Aol  «r  OongrM% 
1828. 
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trees,  which  seem  particularly  adapted ^to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
British  Colonies."  The  Silk  caltare  was  again  partially  reWved,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Saltzburgers,  who  continued  to  send  yearly  to  England 
■everai  hundred  pounds  of  raw  Silk,  until  the  Revolution  caused  the 
business  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  The  last  Silk  offered  for  sale  in 
Qeorgia  was  in  1790. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Colonies,  and  least  of  all  Georgia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  fitness  of  the  climate,  were  as  yet  prepared  for  a  profitable 
■tteotion  to  the  Silk  culture.  The  tending  of  silkworms  and  the  winding 
of  Silk  were  not  calcnlated  to  nourish  the  qualities  required  to  subdue  the 
forests  and  cultivate  the  swamps  of  a  new  country.  That  another  in- 
dustry was  needed  to  launch  the  Province  on  a  prosperous  career,  is 
efident  from  the  fact  that  in  1752,  when  the  government  was  transferred 
to  regal  authority,  the  greater  part  of  Georgia  .was  an  unproductive 
wilderness,  and  its  exports  were  less  than  £10,000  sterling  annually. 
After  the  discovery,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  value  of  the  rich  swamps  on 
the  rivers,  of  the  fertile  and  more  healthy  lands  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
new  staples  suited  to  them,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  exports  rose  from 
£27,020  sterling,  in  1783,  to  £121,677,  in  1773. 

The  Colonists  were  of  course  unprepared  for  anything  more  than  the 
production  of  the  un wrought  material,  and  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
more  would  have  been  allowed.  Silk  throwing  involves  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  was  long  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the  Lombes. 
Every  stage  of  the  manufacture  was  protected  by  enormous  duties,  pro- 
hibitions, and  iftonopolies  in  England.  No  interference  would  have  been 
allowed  in  the  Colonies.  An  eminent  commercial  writer,  Joshua  Gee, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  counsellors  of  the  restrictive  policy  in 
regard  to  the  plantations,  had  distinctly  suggested  that,  as  the  Colonies 
"have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  Silk  as  yet,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
therefore  if  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  throwing-raill,  of 
doubling  or  throstling  Silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then 
•end  it  to  us  raw.''  The  exportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  Silk  manu- 
factare  was  prohibited  in  1774. 

The  cultivation  of  Silk  was  also,  before  the  Revolution,  a  fashionable 
occupation  in  Carolina.  It  had  been  long  produced  in  South  Carolina, 
Mik  In  *"^  8^™®  ®*^^y  essays  in  that  way  have  been  mentioned.  Silk 
CaroUM.  growing  was  a  principal  object  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in  1133, 
fettled  at  Purrysburg,  under  John  Peter  Purry,  of  Neufchatel.  It  wan 
kept  up  by  them  for  some  time.  The  French  in  that  Province  aU^ 
raised  Silk,  which  they  wrought  up  with  their  wool.  It  wa«  e«ltivat«:d 
oy  many  ladies,  who  sent  it  to  England  to  be  manufactured.  Tb*  *rx- 
ports,  however,  were  small,  and  amounted,  in  the  yean  l7il-*l*J-*45;. 
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IfdO-'dS,  and  1755,  to  only  251  lbs.  of  raw  Silk  in  the  aggregate.  Tbe 
qnalitj,  however,  was  said  to  be  snperior.  In  the  last-named  year,  Mn. 
Pinckney,  the  mother  of  the  reyolationary  generals  of  that  name,  who 
had  introduced  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants  into  South  Carolina,  took  to 
England  a  quantity  of  excellent  Silk,  raised  and  spun  by  her  near  Charles- 
ton, sufficient  to  make  three  complete  dresses.*  At  Silk  Hope  planum 
tion,  in  St.  Thomas  Parish,  where  Sir  N.  Johnson  had  cultiFated  8Uk 
near  seventy  years  before,  630  lbs.  of  cocoons  were  raised  in  1765.  The 
legislature  of  the  Province,  in  the  following  year,  voted  £1000  to  estal^ 
lish  a  Silk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
This  was  probably  on  account  of  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  cocoons  raised  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
had  to  be  sent  to  Savannah.  The  business  could  make  little  progresi 
without  reeling  establishments.  The  bounties  also  included  an  offer  of 
28.  M,  for  every  pound  weight  of  merchantable  raw  Silk  raised  in  Coi- 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  paid  to  the  Society^ 
correspondents  in  those  Colonics.  Several  hundred  pounds  were  p«d 
in  premiums  by  the  Society,  in  Carolina  and  the  other  Provinces,' preriom 
to  the  withdrawal,  in  1772,  of  the  bounties  which  had  been  renewed  fh>m 
year  to  year. 

The  premiums,  when  first  offered  for  Connecticut,  were  payable 
on  the  condition  that  a  public  filature  should  be  erected  in  that 
Silk  in  Colony.  Silk  had  been  early  jjroduced  in  Connecticut,  and 
CunnecticHt.  ^^^^^g  ^^^  subject  of  legislation  as  early  as  1732.  In  1747,  Mr. 
Law,  the  Governor,  wore  the  first  coat  and  stockings  make  of  New  Eng- 
land Silk,  and  in  1750  his  daughter  wore  the  first  Silk  dress  of  domestic 
material.  The  establishment  of  the  Silk  culture  as  a  permanent  in- 
dustry in  Connecticut,  where  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  President  Styles,  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel A»^)inwall,  of  Mansfield.  The  former  commenced  his  experiments 
in  1758,  by  planting  three  mulberry  trees,  which,  as  the  initial  of  the 
business,  he  named  A,  B,  C.  His  experiments,  extending  over  n  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  he  liberally  distributed  seeds,  trees,  and 
judicious  advice,  are  recorded  in  a  manuscript  Journal  now  in  the 
library  of  the  college.  About  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Aspinwall  commenced 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  in  Mansfield,  by  the  introduction  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  from  Long  Island,  where  he  had  a  nursery.  Tie  planted 
a  large  mulberry  orchard  at  ^lansfield,  and  another  at  New  Haven,  and 

(1)  Ratnsny's  Hist.  South  Cnrolina,  i.  221.  to  nny  Silk  imported.     The  third  drrs*.  now 

*' One  of  thom  WHS  presented  to  the  Princess  (1809)  in  Charlc>t(m,  in  the  po!<'>e.<>i«»n  of 

T»'»wniijer  of  Wales,    and    another    to    Lord  her  dnuphtcr,  Mrs.  II<irry.  is  rerniirknMc  fof 

ChePttrfield.  They  were  allowed  to  be  equal  its  beauty,  firmness,  and  stretigth." 
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•tthe  same  lime  endeayored  ausuccessfully  to  engage  other  towns  in  the 
badoeaa.     His  efforts  were  effectual  in  rendering  it  a  permanent  and 
▼aluable  industry  in  Mansfield.     Mr.  William  Hanks,  of  that  town,  ac- 
eording  to  the  New  London  Gazette  of  1768,  raised  the  prerioas  year 
tafficient  Silk  for  three  dress  patterns.     He  and  a  number  of  other  gen- 
tlemen in  Windham  County,  had  large  vineyards  and  nurseries  of  mul- 
berry trees,  which  had  been  cultivated  "  to  bring  on  a  Silk  manufactory." 
It  ia  stated  that  one  Silk  house  had  already  been  erected  in  Lebanon. 
The  card  of  ^r.  Hanks  offered  for  sale  3,000  mulberry  trees,  which  would 
"be  told  cheap  for  the  speedy  promotion  of  the  culture  of  Silk."    The 
Ber.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingsworth,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  states,  in  his  Essays  on  Silk-growing  and 
Field  Husbandry  in  New  England  (1760),  that  a  principal  cultivator  of 
Silky  of  credibility,  informed  him  he  could  make  a  yard  of  Silk  as  cheap 
aa  he  could  a  yard  of  linen  cloth,  of  eight  run  to  the  pound ;  and  that  it 
waa  then  considered  "  more  profitable  than  any  other  ordinary  business." 
The  family,  of  Dr.  Styles,  among  many  others,  were  engaged  in  Silk  grow- 
ing, and  had  fabrics  woven  in  England  from  domestic  Silk  of  their  own 
raiaing.     After  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  the  business,  and  ex- 
ttngnished  it  in  most  places.  Silk  raising  was  resumed  with  some  spirit 
in  Connecticut,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Messrs.  Styles  and  Aspinwall, 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  obtained  in  lt83,  and  another  the  following 
year,  granting  a  bounty  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry 
trees  planted  during  ten  years,  and  three  pence  an  ounce  for  raw  Silk. 
In  1788,  Thomas  Barrens  and  thirty-one  others  were  incorporated  as  a 
company  to  manufacture  Silk  cloth  in  the  State.     President  Styles  that 
year  appeared  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  in  a  gown  woven  from  Con- 
necticut Silk,  which  was  then  worn  by  many  ladies  in  the  State.     In  the 
following  season,  the  town  of  Mansfield  made  about  200  lbs.  of  raw  Silk« 
worth  $5  a  pound.     A  woman  and  two  or  three  children  could  make  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  in  about  ^ve  or  six  weeks.     The  Silk  was  usually  made 
into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  sewing  Silk,  worth 
$1  an  ounce.     The  profit  was  said  to  be  large.     About  fifty  familiei  aft 
New  Haven  were  engaged  in  Ihe  business  in  1790,  and  about  thtrtj 
families  at  Norfolk  raised  and  spun  1200  run  of  Silk  the  same  year. 
Connecticut^  and  particularly  Mansfield,  has  never  abandoned  the  haaf. 
ness  from  the  first,  and  that  town  is  said  to  have  passed  through  pcrioda 
of  commercial  depression  with  less  embarrassment  than  otbcn  by  lirtna 
of  its  Silk  business. 

The  Silk  Journal  of  Dr.  Styles  mentions  that  Silk  waa  nmd  at  Xe^. 
port,  R.  I.,  as  early  as  1758. 

Ames'  Almanac,  for  1769,  states  that  il  gentleman  "whae  y^.-srt^ 
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will  bless,"  placed  id  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  |100»  to  be 
distributed  in  sums  of  40,  30,  20,  and  10  dollars  to  the  persons  who,  io 
1771,  should  have  raised  severally  the  largest  lots  of  mnlberry  trees  ki 
Massachusetts.  The  General  Council  of  the  Province  In  1770,  in  answer 
to  the  petition  of  William  Mollinean,  of  Boston,  for  aid  to  carry  oat* 
plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  spinning,  and  for  dyeing  and  mannfactar* 
ing  raw  Silk,  granted  him,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  rent  free,  a  lease 
of  the  provincial  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  peti- 
tioner states  that  the  raising  and  manufacturing  of  raw  Silk  was  an  object 
on  which  he  had  expended  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  ponndi^ 
chiefly  in  fixed  apparatus  in  the  Province  factory  house.  He  eng^aged 
to  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  all  the  raw  Silk  raised  in  the  ProTinee, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  manufactured,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  coald  find 
hands  to  manufacture.  Fine  samples  of  sewing  Silk  were  also  made  ia 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  among  others  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  WesterOy  ia 
Worcester  County,  in  1790.  The  town  of  Ipswich,  which  had  for  sooie 
time  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  Silk  and  thread  lace,  prodaced  the 
same  year  forty  thousand  yards  of  lace. 

Some  early  essays  in  this  department  were  made  in  New  Tork,  Nev 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  dispatch  of  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  1734,  mentions  that  it  was  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  how  to  make  returns  for  the  large  importa- 
tions of  British  manufactures,  and  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
naval  stores,  hemp,  flax,  and  Silk,  of  which  last,  he  says,  there  was  a 
distant  prospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  Silk  manufacture,  and  some 
among  tliem  had  shown  how  practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was,  by 
making  some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian.'  A  London 
paper  of  Feb.  7,  1765,  states  that  within  four  days  one  hundred  journey- 
men Silk  throwsters  had  engaged  themselves  for  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, upon  extraordinary  encouragements,  intending  at  both  places  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  the  same 
year,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  William  Franklin, 
granted  bounties  on  hemp  and  flax,  and  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees.  The  great  efl'orts  then  making  in  England  to  rival  the  French  in 
the  Silk  manufacture,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  Parliament  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  its  production  in  the  Colonies,  created  strong 
hopes  of  its  becoming  a  permanent  and  profitable  industry.  The  subject 
bad  been  frequently  broached  before  the  members  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  whose  objects  were  kindred  to  those  of  the  London  So- 
ciety;  and  Moses  Bartram,  in  March,  1768,  read  a  paper  before  the 

(1)  Hazard's  Register  of  PoDneylTania,  L  444. 
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Society  on  the  management  of  the  native  silkworm,  with  which  he  had 
experimented. '  In  the  following  year,  the  Society,  upon  the  recommea- 
dation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  by  which  a  filature  of 
raw  Silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia  under  the  management  of  a 
sklllfnl  and  intelligent  Frenchman.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  charged  with  the  dispensation  of  the  premiums  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  that  Province,  and  being  in  London  when  the  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  discussed  and  passed,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  recommending  its  attention  to  the  Silk  culture  and 
the  erection  of  a  filature.  The  restrictions  which  the  ministry  was  thi;n 
laying  upon  Colonial  trade  and  industry,  and  the  large  importations  of 
Silk  annually  made,  probably  not  less  than  the  bounties,  pointed  to  the 
Silk  culture  as  a  desirable  resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Franklin  also 
nnt  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Sauvage  on  the  refring  of  silkworms,  which 
famished  valuable  aid.  A  committee  drew  up  a  plan  and  an  address  to 
the  General  Court,  asking  public  encouragement  and  power  to  grant 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  £500  yearly.  Subscriptions  in  sums  from 
two  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  headed  by  Gov.  John  Penn  for  £20,  were 
raised  the  first  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900  for  the  purchase  of 
€ocoons  and  the  bnilding  of  the  reeling  establishment.  Silkworm  eggs 
and  mulberry  trees  were  imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled, 
pablished,  and  distributed.  The  filature  was  opened  in  June,  1750,  on 
Seventh  street,  between  Arch  and  Market.  Native  mulberry  trees  were 
used  until  the  white  could  be  procured,  and  were  found  to  agree  well  with 
the  worms,  and  to  yield  samples  of  Silk  equal  to  the  best  foreign.  All 
the  Silk  produced  to  the  Society  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
food  of  native  trees.  In  17 tl,  there  were  brought  to  be  reeled  and  pur- 
chased by  the  managers  2,300  lbs.  of  cocoons,  between  the  25th  June 
and  13th  August.  They  were  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  in  all  of  which  Silk-growing  was  followed  with  spirit.  Many 
individuals  in  those  States  were  quite  successful  in  producing  Silk. 
Susannah  Wright,  an  intelligent  Quakeress  of  much  note  in  the  borough 
of  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  1770  received  a  premium  for  • 
piece  of  mantua,  sixty  yards  in  length,  made  from  cocoons  of  her 
raising,  and  from  which  a  court  dress  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britaaii 
made.  Mr.  Watson  has  preserved  in  his  manuscript  Annals, 
with  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  samples  of  the  fabric' 
Wright  also  made  much  sewing  Silk.  Grace  Fisher,  a  mlokltr 
the  Friends,  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  Silk  stuffs,  §omm  ^ 
was  presented  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaukj  Ig 
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n.  The  mother  of  Hon.  Francb  Hopkiason  also  raised  taatk 
a  many  other  ladies,  before  the  war,  wore  dreascB  of  domes^ 
I  of  which  are  still  preserved  id  their  families.  I 

loa  to  the  directiong  for  the  breeding  and  maDa^emenl  of 
i:^         [LCted  from  the  treatises  of  the  Abbe  Boiesier  de  Sauvaf^     j 
llein,  published  in  ITTO  by  the  luaiiagers  of  the  Glaian,  &t.     j 
organ  oiitained  front  Italy,  tkroogh  Rare  &  Skioiier,  Silk  mtf> 
I  of  Loiidoo,  and  commuuicnted  to  the  Philosophical    Suuietj,  ■     I 
er  detailing  the  nioEt  improved  method  of  preparing  raw  Silk  in  tbM 
country.     A  knowledge  of  the  dilTerent  branches  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  essay  which  was  published  in  luc  second  volume  of  the  Societ/i 
Transactions.     The  Loudon  mercliants  tuggested  greater  cure  iu  aaaort- 
iog  the   Silk,  a  neglect  of  which  was  eomplaiued  of  iu  all   Silk  froa 
America,  and  caused  the^eorgia  Silk,  nlberwise  good,  to  sell  Is.  Qd.  a 
88.    a   poand  less   than    it   would   hav     done   had    greuter   can   bcea 
used. 

The  Revolution  terminated  the  Silk  e  t^priae  in  Pennsylvania  and  th< 
Deighboring  States.  It  was  partially  r"vived  after  the  peace  by  several 
individuals.  Among  others,  X>r.  Aspin  /all,  of  Connecticut — whose  in- 
terest in  the  Silk  culture  never  faltered — planted  a  nursery  of  ItXiliau 
mulberries  on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Priocetoii, 
New  Jersey.  In  relation  to  the  former,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  observes:  "Wt 
have  a  large  nursery  of  white  Italimi  mulherry  trees  established  hera 
this  summer.  Within  ourselves  little  can  be  expected,  but  the  idea  of 
the  nursery  has  been  encouraged  upon  the  principle  that  it  prepares 
things  for  an  emigrntion  from  a  Silk  couulry.  This,  perhaps,  is  refin- 
ing, but  the  espense  is  small  ;  the  trees  are  wanted  to  replace  those  de- 
Htroyed  by  the  British  army,  and  the  measure  falls  in  with  our  plaa 
to  foster  and  encourage  but  not  lo  furce  mainifaclurts."  The  lilatare, 
we  believe,  was  nevor  reopened,  and  aa  there  was  no  sale  for  cocoons 
wjihout  one,  the  CDllivaliiin  was  Again  dropped. 

In  1796,  a  manufactory  of  bolting  cloth,  from  Georgia  Silk,  was  Mtab- 
lished  at  Wilmingtan,  Delaware. 

The  success  of  these  early  attempts  at  Silk  growing,  as  well  as  IfaoM 
oflaterdate,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  producing  silk  of  eieet- 
lent  qoality  at  a  moderate  cost  When  the  amount  of  our  importations  Of 
this  elegaot  and  indispensable  article,  exceeding  those  of  any  otbff 
commodity,  is  taken  into  accoant,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
business  of  Silk  raising  has  not  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect  With 
our  increased  mechanical  »nd  productive  forces,  an  immense  saving 
might  be  effected  and  liberal  profits  realized  by  a  return  to  this  ancient 
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industry,  which  is  certain  to  become  once  more  an  object  of  very  general 
uttention  in  this  country. 

The  extraordinary  naval  and  military  exertions  of  the  American 
Colonies,  during  the  war  of  1755,  and  the  display  of  furniture,  plate,  and 
nofttton  of  other  appointments,  somewhat  ostentatiously  made  in  the  eyes  of 
propoMd.  British  officers,  by  the  opulent  classes  of  the  towns  throughout 
bhe  campaign,  had  imjiressed  the  English  people  with  a  high  opinion  of 
their  wealth  and  resources.  Their  ability  to  share  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  pnblic  service  could  not  be  doubted.  Gratitude  for  the  subjugation 
of  ft  common  enemy,  of  which  their  own  part  of  the  expense  was  to  be 
reimbursed,  it  was  believed,  ought  to  secure  ready  acquiescence  in  a  tax 
for  their  own  future  protection  and  government.  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  holding  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  the  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  million  pounds 
annnally.  A  measure  regarded  by  the  English  Government  as  so  rea- 
sonable and  equitable,  was,  however,  looked  upon  in  quite  another  light 
by  the  American  people.  They  saw  not  their  own  but  the  national  ag- 
grandizement in  the  recent  victories  partly  achieved  by  their  arms,  and 
failed  to  see  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  taxation  the  essential  element  of 
validity — the  representation  of  the  taxed.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Parliament  commence  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  tk 
imposition  of  duties  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  April,  1764,  whereby  certain 
imposts  were  for  the  first  time  laid,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  upon 
indigo,  coffee,  wines,  silks,  and  other  East  India  and  Chinese 
calicoes,  etc.,  and  give  intimation  of  a  duty  about  to  be  laid  upon 
than  loud  complaints  were  uttered,  and  measures  were  adopted  to 
the  dependence  upon  British  manufactures,  by  a  rigid  practice  of 
toes  of  industry  and  economy.  The  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade* 
ried  out  in  a  manner  altogether  vexatious  by  the  armed  vesselfi 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  revenue  officers  were  soon  forced  to 
of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  encounter  the  oppositioB 
met.  The  valuable  trade  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  Fi 
which  had  supplied  the  English  Provinces  with  coin 
their  own  use  and  for  remittance  to  Great  Britain, 
The  great  scarcity  of  specie  which  resulted  was  aggravi 
being  collected  in  hard  silver,  while  at  the  same  time  tir^cv  *  ,u  .t 
cnrrencT  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1751,  before  afinK  21-  *•  sr- 
compensation  was,  indeed  allowed  in  the  form  so  tikm  wtgpvf  ^.\  « 
allowing  bounties  on  hemp  and  un wrought  flax,  sad  sgr—  ur- .  x-^^ 
of  the  whale  fishery.  But  the  distress  occasioned 
of  the  Colonies  a  retrenchment  in  luxuries,  do 
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as  a  matter  of  prudence,  thait  it  was  efficient  as  a  means  of  resistanea 
The  tacit  agreement  which  had  induced  many  from  the  first  to  abandon 
the  nse  of  all  superfluities,  and  especially  of  British  manufactures,  became 
Non-importA-  in^mediatclj,  npon  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  March, 
tion  amoc'm.  1755^  t[je  form  Qf  organized  retaliation  on  the  part  of  nnme^ 

ons  associations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  merchants  en* 
tered  into  the  most  solemn  engagements  not  to  import  any  goods  froB 
Qreat  Britain,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might ;  to  conntermand 
orders  already  given,  if  not  executed  before  the  first  of  January,  1766; 
and  even  to  refuse  to  sell  British  goods  sent  them  on  commission,  antO 
the  offensive  Acts  were  repealed.  Committees  of  correspondence  wen 
formed  in  different  Provinces  to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action  in  the 
matter.  The  retailers  also  adopted  the  resolutions,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally agreed  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  mourning  at  funerals,  snch  M 
black  cloth,  scarfs,  gloves,  etc.,  not  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  to 
promote  the  manufacture  of  woolens  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  mut- 
ton, and  even  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher  who  should  kill  or  expose 
any  to  sale.  The  promotion  of  manufactures  among  themselves  was  also 
to  be  encouraged  in  all  possible  ways.  The  promptness  with  which  this 
spirit  and  action  were  aroused  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  from  Vi^ 
ginia,  to  a  correspondent  in  Bristol,  dated  Sept.,  1764,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act :  "  The  Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  saeh 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  northward  people,  and  tlie  men-of-wer 
80  strictly  enforce  them,  that  there  is  an  entire  stagnation  of  trade. 
Nothing  do  they  talk  of  but  their  own  manufactures.  The  downfall  of 
England  and  the  rise  of  America  is  sung  by  the  common  ballad-singers 
about  the  streets,  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourselves  with 
most  of  the  necessaries  we  used  before  to  take  from  England."  Another 
person,  writing  from  Boston,  Oct.  8lh,  of  the  same  year,  observes  : 

**The  disposition  seems  to  continue  in  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  governments  to  clothe  themselves  with  their  own  manufao- 
tares.  At  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  have  set  up  a  new  woolen  manufactory,  and  have  given 
notice  to  gentlemen,  shopkeepers  and  others  of  any  of  the  Provinces,  that  by 
Bending  proper  patterns  of  any  color,  they  may  be  supplied  with  broadcloths 
equal  in  finen<'!S3,  color,  and  goodness,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported.  The 
proprietors  give  good  encouragement  to  any  persons  who  are  any  way  versed 
in  the  woolen  manufacture,  such  as  wool  combers,  weavers,  clothiers,  shear- 
ers, dyers,  spinners,  carders,  or  understanding  any  branch  of  tht*  broadcloth, 
blanket,  or  stroud  manufactory.  At  Jamaica,  on  the  said  Island,  one  Tunis 
Popham  is  erecting  a  fulling  mill,  which  will  be  compl»»ai  in  about  a  month, 
and  carry  on  all  the  branches  of  a  fuller  and  dyer  of  cloth.  There  are  many 
articles  of  dress  manufactured  in  this  Government,  which  if  worn  would  be  i 
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great  Baying  thereto,  partioalarlj  knit  stookings,  leather  habits  for  working, 
shoefl,  etc.,  more  especiallj  shoes  for  women,  which  are  made  at  Ljnn,  and 
exceed  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  are  usually  imported  from  Lon- 
don. The  practice  of  putting  on  mourning  at  funerals,  is  already  almost 
abolished  in  this  town  ;  the  new  method  of  only  wearing  a  crape  tied  around 
the  arm  is  introduced  in  several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  it  might  prevail  throughout  the  government :  the  saving  to  this  town 
only,  it  is  Judged,  would  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum. "^ 

The  resolations  to  arrest  the  importation  of  British  goods  commenced 
in  New  York,  where  hostility  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  particularly  rife,  and 
BAetoofthe^^^^  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  trade 
AsMci»uoD«.  goffered  greatly  by  the  Sugar  and  Molasses  Act.  They  were 
embraced  with  more  hesitancy  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  beneficial 
measures  directly  ascribable  to  this  cause,  was  the  formation  in  New 
York  of  a  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agricnltnre,  and 
Economy,"  which  every  real  friend  of  his  country  was  invited  to  join. 
The  reasons  for  this  Association  were  set  forth  to  be  the  declining  state 
of  trade,  the  vast  luxury  introduced  during  the  late  war,  the  immense 
importations,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  staples  for  returns ;  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  cash ;  the  great  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  prohibition 
of  paper  currency,  and  the  restrictions  with  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  been  recently  encumbered.  The  principal  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  was  organized  in  Nov.,  1764,  was  stated  to  be  the  encour- 
agement to  tlie  utmost  of  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  which  it  hoped  to 
establish  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  and  thereby  increase  the  value 
of  land,  give  employment  to  the  poor,  and  save  the  public  large  sums  of 
money  and  heavy  debts  for  English  goods.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  4th, 
there  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arts,  a  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
a  Committee  for  Schemes  of  Economy,  and  one  for  Correspondence, 
embracing  many  of  the  most  influential  names  in  the  Province.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  the  Society  met  and  appointed  a  list  of  premiums 
for  linen  thread  and  cloth  and  their  materials.  The  Governor  of  the 
Province,  in  his  speech  in  September  of  the  same  year,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  the  encouragement  of  hemp,  which  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  cultivate  or  prepare  for  the  manufacturer,  and  a  law 
granting  a  bounty  on  the  article  had  expired  without  producing  the  de- 

(1)  London  Chronicle  for  1764,  pp.  413,  it  said  to  hare  been  the  Hon.  James  Bow- 

51S.    The  great  promoter,  if  not  the  origi-  doin,  afterward  Governor  of  the  Prorine^, 

nator,  of  the  custom  of  leaving  off  moamtng  and  always  a  friend  to  manafaotures.     The 

and  gifts  at  funerals,  and  of  voluntary  asso-  first  Aineral  so  oonducted  was  that  of  BUit 

•latioBi  against  foreign  Inxaries  in  Boston,  Oalle&der. 
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sired  effect  The  Society  offered  premiums  for  the  raw  material  and  tie 
mannfacture,  yiz. :  For  the  five  largest  quantities  of  Linen  yam  spno 
under  the  direction  of  one  person  in  the  Province  in  1765,  regard  being 
had  to  the  quality,  from  £30  to  £10,  respectively  ;  for  linen  Cloth,  in  like 
manner,  five  premiums,  from  £25  to  £5 ;  for  wove  stockings  (three  thread) 
£16  and  £12,  and  smaller  amounts  for  the  best  bend  and  sole  leather, 
women's  shoes,  dressed  deer  skins  for  breeches,  beaver-skin  gloves,  pan- 
tiles, roofing  slate,  etc.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  premiums  were  otTered 
of  £30  to  £10  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  flax  raised  by  one  farraer, 
and  £15  to  £5  for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre.  For  hemp,  an 
honorary  medal  only  was  offered,  because  that  article  was  already  ]ibe^ 
ally  encouraged  by  a  bounty  from  Parliament  of  £8  sterling  per  ton,  and 
of  £20  currency  from  the  Provincial  legislature,  and  of  £100  for  every 
twenty  tons,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  Ten  pounds  were,  how- 
ever, given  for  the  largest  amount  of  hemp  seed  grown  on  an  acre,  and 
a  premium  also  for  the  largest  amount  of  bog  meadow  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  hemp,  flax,  and  grass,  and  medals  and  premiums  for  other  agri- 
caltural  products. 

The  disuse  of  mourning  and  of  hot  wine  at  funerals  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  ''  Schemes  of  Economy."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  numerous  samples  were  produced  and  premiums  awarded, 
and  the  markets  opened  for  the  sale  of  home-made  goods  showed  that 
"  neither  tlie  natives  nor  the  manufacturors  whom  the  natives  had  for 
some  time  past  been  inviting  from  Great  Britain  by  very  large  encourage- 
ments, had  been  idle.  Linens,  woolens,  the  coarser  but  more  usefnl 
articles  of  iron-ware,  malt  spirits,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  were  prodnced 
to  the  society  and  greatly  approved,  and  when  brought  to  market  were 
as  greedily  bought  up.  At  the  same  time,  lest  the  new  woolen  manufac- 
ture should  come  short  of  materials,  most  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  reso- 
lutions not  to  cat  any  lami),  and  to  extend  the  inflnence  of  these  resoln- 
tions  to  those  who  did  not  join  them  in  it,  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher 
that  should  kill  or  expose  any  lamb  to  sale.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality  took  the  place  of  idleness  and  profuseness.  The 
most  substantial  and  even  fashionable  people  were  foremost  in  setting 
the,  example  to  their  countrymen  of  contenting  themselves  with  homespnn 
or  old  clothes,  rather  than  make  use  of  anything  British,  which  they  be- 
fore used  to  be  so  madly  fond  of.  And  such  were  the  etlorts  of  all  ranks 
and  so  prudent  their  measures,  that  they  now  began  to  be  convinced  of 
what  they  had  till  then  thought  impossible — that  the  Colonics  would 
soon  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Such 
foreign  articles  as  they  were  compelled  to  have,  they  took  from  Ireland. 
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Tliey  even  talked  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  Tobacco  from  Yir- 
ginia/'' 

The  society  in  New  York,  which  continued  for  a  namber  of  years  to 
giYO  generous  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  March,  1766, 
again  announced,  through  its  secretary,  Benjamin  Kissam,  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  better  qualities  and  larger  lots  of  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and 
for  machinery,  etc.,  including  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity,  "n<»t  less 
than  500  yards  of  best  quality,  36  inch  linen  check,  each  color  of  highest 
perfection,  white  and  bhie ;"  £10  for  the  first  three  stocking-looms  of  iron 
set  up  in  that  year,  and  £5  for  next  three ;  £15  for  the  first  stocking- 
loom  made  in  the  Province  in  that  year ;  a  medal  for  the  first  flax-mill 
erected  in  the  Province  in  1766,  to  go  by  water,  and  £30  for  the  first 
bieaching-field,  costing  £150,  or  one  in  proportion  to  that  sum.  A  trea- 
tise on  Hemp-husbandry,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  price  of  28, 

The  resolutions  of  non-importation  and  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  and  the  indications  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  caused  much  alarm  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  stated  there,  early  in  the  year  1765,  that  no  less  than 
fourteen  new  manufactures  had  been  lately  established  in  North  America, 
bj  which  it  was  computed  Great  Britain  was  annually  injured  in  a  sum 
little  short  of  half  a^  million  sterling.  It  was  heard,  with  much  concern, 
that  a  muslin  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  New  York  with  great  suc- 
cess, under  the  direction  of  one  Douglas,  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  new  manufactory  of  cotton  is  going  to 
be  established  there  by  several  gentlemen  of  property  at  that  place.' 
The  state  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  immedi- 
ately affected  in  a  serious  degree.  They  had  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
three  millions  sterling  in  British  manufactures,  exclusive  of  foreign  goods 
received  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Ships  in  the  Colonial  trade  now  carae 
with  only  half  lading,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thousands  of  weav- 
ers and  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  many  emigrated  to  America.  The  manufacturers 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  were  unable  to  employ 
their  hands,  whose  materials  and  made-up  goods  were  a  dead  stock  upon 

'  (1)  Annual  Register,  rol.  riii.  pp.  55,  68.  extent  of  producing  samples  of  cotton  Cloth 

(2)  In  Watson's  Annals  (vol.  IL  p.  259),  should  be  made  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 

tilt  foUowing  is  cited  from  the  Complete  imported  article  and  the  raw  material  had 

ICagmxine,  published  in  England,  August,  been  long  used,  and  skillful  spinners  and 

1764 :    "  Some    beautiful    samples    of   the  weaTers  abounded,  is  not  very  improbable. 

noUtm  manufacture,  now  carried  on  at  Phila-  The  new  manufactory  of  cotton  above  al- 

delphia,  have    been    lately  imported    and  luded  to  was  not  long  after  attempted,  and 

grtatiy  admired."    That  an  attempt  to  the  may  have  been  thus  early  talked  of. 
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their  hands,  sent  ap  petitions  for  relief.     The  merchants  in  the  Coloiial 
trade,  whose  remittances  from  America  were  stopped,  and  their  oatstand- 

ing  debts  imperiled,  added  their  prayers  for  a  repeal  of  the 
•rthe  Stamp  Act     Memorials  were  at  the  same  time  sent  from  tlie 

^^^^  *  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  zealoas  efforts  made  bj  their  agenti 
in  London  for  the  same  end.  The  numerous  petitions  received,  of  which 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  (fourteen  of  them  from  North  America)  wen 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in  one  day — the  distress  occasioned  ii 
England,  and  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by  the  Colonies  inthdr 
resolutions  and  more  violent  Acts,  but  especially  a  change  in  the  ministry 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  measure  as  a  financial  scheme,  procured  ill 
repeal  in  March,  1766. 

Universal  joy  was  excited  in  England  and  America  by  the  repeal,  aad 
trade  again  resumed  its  wonted  channels.     A  declaration  of  the  right  W 
tax  the  Colonies  accompanied  the  abrogation  of  the  statute.     Mr.  PHt 
also,  in  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  ^ct  "absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 
diately, and  that  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  be  assigned  because  it  wis 
founded  in  erroneous  principles,"  at  the  same  time  recommended  thit 
"  the  sovereign  anthority  of  this  country  over  the  Colonies  be  asserted  la 
as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  part 
of  legislation  whatever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  theirmanU' 
fadureSt  and  exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."     Notwithstand- 
ing these  assertions,  pregnant  with  future  trouble,  the  Colonists  in  their 
gratitude  voted  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  "resolutions  were  made  to  pre- 
pare new  dresses  made  of  British  manufactures  for  celebrating  the  fourth 
of  June,  the  birthday  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  to  give  their 
homespun  clothes  to  the  poor." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Lords  of  Trade  oddressed  a  circular 
to  each  of  the  Governors  on  the  continent  of  America,  requiring  them 

forthwith  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  them,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Board  of      llouse  of  Commous  at  the  next  Session,  a  particular  and  exact 

Trade. 

account  of  the  several  manufactures  which  had  been  set  np  and 
carried  on  within  the  Colony  since  the  year  1T34,  and  of  the  public  en- 
couragement which  had  been  given  thereto.  A  like  account  was  to  be 
yearly  transmitted  of  new  manufactures  set  up  and  of  the  public  encourage- 
ment given  to  them. 

The  communication  was  laid  before  the  Council  of  Xew  York  in  No- 
vember by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  Governor,  whom  the  Council  informed 
that  no  new  manufacture  had  been  set  up  or  received  public  encourage- 
ment, nor  did  they  know  of  any  manufacture  of  wool  or  woolen  Cloth  but 
what  was  princioally  confined  to  private  families  for  their  own  consomp* 
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4ioii.  The  report  of  Gov.  Moore,  in  January,  1767,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  refers  to ''  a  small  manafactorj  of  lineD  in  this  city,  under  the  con- 
duct of  one  Wells,  and  supported  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  set  of 
men  who  call  themseWes  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Agriculture."  He 
states  that  it  employed  only  fourteen  looms.  It  was  established  to  give 
support  to  poor  families,  who  were  comfortably  sustained  b)  it  in  spin- 
ning flax.  The  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  who  came  to  New  li  ork  in  the 
ezpeetation  of  being  employed  in  the  broadcloth  manufacture,  he  says, 
were  disappointed,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  established 
inaDufacture  of  that  article.  "But  there  is  a  general  manufactory  of 
woolen  carried  on  here,  and  consists  of  two  sorts ;  the  first  a  coarse  Cloth 
entirely  woolen,  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  another  a  stuff  which 
they  call  linsey-woolsey.  The  warp  of  this  is  of  linen,  and  the  woof 
woolen.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  is  sent  to  market.  Last  year,  when 
the  riots  and  disorders  here  were  at  the  height,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  these  manufactures  were  greatly  boasted  of  and  the  quantity 
then  made  greatly  magnified  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  American  patriots,  and  would  wear  nothing  else.  They 
were  sometimes  sold  for  three  times  their  value."  These  Cloths  were 
made  in  almost  every  house  throughout  the  country,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  family  use,  the  children  being  employed  in  spinning  and  carding 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  Nearly  every  family  was  furnished  with 
a  loom,  ftnd  itinerant  weavers  traveled  through  the  country  to  do  the 
weaving.  There  was  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hats  in  New  York, 
which  would  probably  be  of  short  continuance  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  was  at  this  time  briskly  carried  on  in  Caro- 
lina, and  a  profitable  export  trade  in  hats  existed  with  the  Spaninh 
Islands.  The  letter  of  Governor  Penn,  of  the  same  date,  states  that  he 
could  not  find  that  the  least  possible  encouragement  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  any  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  were  there 
any  then  carried  on  in  the  Province  except  two.  One  of  these  was  set 
op  in  the  city  about  three  years  previous,  by  private  subscription,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  linens ;  but  the  proprietor  had 
already  sunk  money,  the  high  cost  of  labor  not  allowing  the  articles  to  be 
made  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  same  quality  from  England  were  sold  by 
retail.  Its  discontinuance  had  therefore  been  decided  upon.  The  other 
was  a  glass  manufactory  in  Lancaster. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  Colonists  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  of 
short  duration.  The  Sugar  Act,  in  a  modified  form,  still  remained,  and 
to  some  was  scarcely  less  grievous  than  the  former.  Several  measures 
favorable  to  Colonial  trade  were  enacted  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  but 
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the  next  witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  fiscal  schemes  of  the  previons  miiH 
istry  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and 
Kon-impor-  ^ca,  providing  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  Coloniei^ 
inen"*?t'^**  and  for  a  more  effectual  enforcement  of  the  revenue  system,  by 
Bewed.  ^^g  establishment  of  a  Custom-House.  Although  the  people  htd 
80  readily  receded  from  the  determined  stand  taken  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  a  sum  of  £15,000  was  voted  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  foreign 
sail-cloth  and  lawns,  to  be  paid  in  premiums  on  hemp  and  flax  imported 
from  the  Colonies,  this  and  other  favorable  legislation  did  not  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  taxation.  Boston,  in  town* 
meeting,  Oct.  28,  commenced  the  former  system  of  retaliation  and >  re- 
dress, by  declaring  that  the  "  excessive  use  of  foreign  superfluities  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  this  town,  as  it  is  thereby 
drained  of  its  money ;  which  misfortune  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  means 
of  the  late  additional  burdens  and  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the  Prov- 
ince, which  threaten  the  country  with  poverty  and  ruin."  Resolntiom 
were  made  to  abstain  from  the  use,  after  1st  December,  of  such  foreign 
articles  as  **  loaf  sugar,  cordage,  anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriage! 
of  all  sorts,  horse  furniture,  men's  and  women's  hats,  men's  and  women^ 
apparel  ready  made,  household  furniture,  gloves,  men's  and  women's  shoeSi 
sole  leather,  sheathing  and  deck  nails,  gold,  silver,  and  thread  lace  of  all 
sorts,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  wrought  plate  of  all  sorts,  diamonds,  stone 
and  paste  ware,  snuff,  mustard,  clocks,  and  watches,  silversmiths'  and 
jewelers'  ware,  broadcloths  that  cost  above  ICs.  per  yard,  muffs,  furs,  and 
tippets,  and  all  sorts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  women's  and  childreu's 
stays,  Gre  engines,  china  ware,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  gauze,  pewterers' 
hollow  ware,  linseed  oil,  glue,  lawns,  cambrics,  silks  of  all  kinds  for  gar- 
ments, malt  liquors,  and  cheese." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved,  "  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  xVmerica,  and  more  especially  those 
Spinning  ^^  ^^^'^  Provincc."  lletrenchment  in  the  use  of  new  or  super- 
niatchcs.  Aqous  clothing  and  mourning  apparel  was  pledged.  The  spin- 
ning-wheel was  in  demand  in  every  household,  and  garments  of  domestic 
fabric,  spun  by  their  own  hands,  were  eraulously  worn  as  proofs  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  the  land.  "  Spin- 
ning matches,"  in  which  young  ladies  assembled  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor  with  their  wheels,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ancient  and 
queenly  art  of  spinning,  were  a  common  occurrence,  and  extraordinary 
achievements  are  recorded  of  the  fair  spinners.  The  graces  of  a  kindlj 
act  often  crowned  a  dav  of  honorable  industry,  bv  the  bestowal  of  the 
products  of  their  united  labor  upon  the  family  of  the  pastor  or  friend 
whose  house  they  had  enlivened,  and  who  was  only  permitted  to  offei 
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ttem  ft  cap  of  balm  tea  or  of  coffee  in  place  of  their  wonted  but  now 
proscribed  beverage.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  especially  at  Newport,  there 
was  scarcely  flax  enough  to  supply  the  spinners. ' 

In  February,  1)68,  the  subject  came  up  in  the  General  Court,  and  the 
ettablishment  of  manufactures  was  generally  approved  of,  only  one  member, 
Timothy  Buggies,  opposing  them.  His  reasons  were  assigned  in  writ- 
ing, but  a  motion  to  have  them  recorded  on  the  Journals  was  negatived. 
The  Assembly  had  previously  prepared  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  now 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Assemblies  of  sister  Provinces,  stating 
what  had  been  done,  and  asking  co-operation  in  their  plan  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  grievances.  The  resolutions  were  generally  approved  of,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  from  other  Colonies.  At  New  Haven  similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  same  month.  An  attempt  was  made  again  to  set  at 
work  the  Linen  manufactory  in  Boston,  which  had  been  discontinued. 
A  town  meeting  in  Boston,  in  March,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame 
a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  author  (then  unknown)  of  the  **  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
tylvania  Farmer,"  by  John  Dickinson,  which  so  ably  vindicated  the 
rights  of  American  subjects.  A  large  committee  on  manufactures  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  a  manufactory 
of  Duck,  lately  established  in  the  town  by  John  Bennett,  Esq.  They 
reported  in  May  that  only  one-half  the  required  sum  (£300)  had  been 
sabscribed,  and  were  directed  to  renew  their  efforts.  At  this  time,  the 
non-importation  agreements,  which,  for  want  of  concerted  action,  had 
not  been  acted  upon,  were  renewed  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Assembly, 

(1)  The  inrentiona  of  a  mechanical  age  Oft  to  admire  the  nicenesa  of  her  ekill, 

baTe  rendered  nearlj  obsolete  in  Europe  The  nymphs  forsook  their  fountain  shade 
and  America  this  primitive  employment  of  or  hill. 

woman,  which  was  a  time-honored  custom 

ia  tke  niral  economy  of  all  ancient  and  mod<  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  held  labor  in 

tm  nations.    The  temporary  impulse  given  high  honor,  and  their  Scripture  illustrations 

to  it  by  the  claims  of  patriotism  about  this  represent  the  angel  of  mercy  as  compensa- 

tanm,  was  nearly  the  last  of  its  existence  as  ting  our  first  parents  for  the  physical  part 

a  general  or  national  custom.     The  term  of  the  curse  by  presenting  Adam  with  a 

tplnater  has  an  honorable  derivation.   Spin-  spade  and  Eve  with  a  spindle.    Ladies  of 

Bing  and  weaving  have  been  domestic  arts  the  highest  rank  did  not  disdain  its  use. 

from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  chiefly  The  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  were 

belonged  to  the  women.  It  was  the  province  regularly  instructed  in  spinning  and  weav- 

«f  royal  ladies  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  ing.    The  will  of  Alfred  the  Great  calls  the 

ipiBdle  and  the  loom,  and  even  to  handle  females  of  his  house  '*  the  spindle  side." 

the  disUff,  when  Solomon  drew  his  portrait-  Their  legends  represent  the  spinning-wheel 

wo  of ''a  Tirtuotti  woman,"  or  the  wife  of  as  a  divine  gift.    When  a  young  girl  was 

Heetor  plied  her  loom  surrounded  by  her  presented  to  James  the  First  as  a  prodigy 

maids.    Even  the  goddess  Minerva  is  repre-  of   learning,  who  could  speak  and  writo 

seated  to  have  contended  at  the  loom  with  Latin,    Greek,    and    Hebrew,    he    replied, 

Araehne,  whose  dexterity  with  the  spindle  "These  are  rare  attainments,  but  pray,  toll 

tifo  wae  raoh  that,  me,  can  she  spin  V* 
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refusing  to  rescind  its  resolations,  was  dissolved.  Many  efforts  were  made 
by  merchants  and  others  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  sabject  of  manvfae- 
tnres.  In  August,  previous  to  which  time  the  Royal  Commissionen  of 
Customs  had  arrived,  and  the  seizure  of  the  sloop  Liberty  had  taken 
place  for  violating  the  revenue  laws,  the  Boston  merchants  again  entered 
into  agreements  not  to  import  any  British  goods  from  January  1,  1769, 
to  January  1,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish  hooks  and  lines,  hemp,  duck, 
bar  lead  and  shot,  wool-cards  and  card-wire.  The  Virginia  Asaemblj 
now  followed  with  resolntions,  conceived  in  similar  terms  and  spirit; 
and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  others, 
successively  joined  the  compact.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia  were  forced  to  accede  to  the  measure  by  threats  of  non-inter- 
course. The  resolutions  were  rigorously  observed  in  the  Northern 
Colonies,  where  the  reluctance  of  individuals  was  overcome  by  fears  of 
popular  resentment.  A  committee  in  Boston  waited  upon  a  refractoiy 
merchant,  and  informed  him  that  1,000  men  were  waiting  for  his  answer. 
"  The  newspapers  soon  published  that  he  had  voluntarily  ceased  import- 
ing." Goods  were  even  reshipped  from  Boston.  Committees  of  8ape^ 
intendence  were  employed,  who  were  vigilant  in  preventing  any  violation 
of  the  agreements.  In  the  Southern  Colonies  they  were  less  stricUj 
observed,  and  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  an  actual  increase  of  imports  took 
place.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies 
in  two  years,  is  exhibited  iu  the  following  statement  from  British  Custom- 
House  returns : 

Exported  from  Great  Britain  to  1768.  1769. 

New  England £430,807  £223,696 

New  York 490,674  75,931 

Pennsylvania 441,830  204,976 

£1,363,311  £504,603 

Maryland  and  Virginia 669,422  614,944 

North  and  South  Carolina 300,925  327,084 

Georgia 56,562  68,341 

£1,026,909        £1,000,369 

The  importations,  which  were  thus  reduced  in  the  Northern  Colonies 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  were  but  little  decreased  iu  the  Southern 
Colonies,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  their  more 
limited  ability  to  supply  themselves  from  their  own  industry.  The  effect 
of  the  non-importation  system  was  a  renewal  in  Great  Britain  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  1765,  and  a  general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  imposts  com- 
plaiued  of.     This  was  obtained  in  March,  1770,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  doty  on  tea,  retained  as  on  eyidence  of  the  sapremacy  of  Parliament. 
The  concession  did  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  cause  the  people  to 
abandon  their  successful  policy,  because  the  right  to  tax  them  was  still 
aaserted,  and  the  system  was  therefore  continued  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
an  entire  surrender  of  the  prerogative  and  of  the  remaining  duty  on  tea. 
This  determination  was  strengthened  in  Massachusetts  by  the  conflicts 
which  took  place  in  1770  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  to  whom  their  presence  was  hateful,  and  which  happened  on 
the  very  day  of  the  rej>eal.  The  propositions  to  abandon  the  self-imposed 
restraints  were  suppressed  in  some  of  the  smaller  Colonies.  But  New 
York,  which  had  suffered  most  by  her  loss  of  trade,  at  length  receded 
from  the  agreement  by  importing  all  goods  which  were  free  of  duty. 
Rhode  Island  followed,  and  others  in  succession,  until  even  Massachusetts 
was  at  length  forced  to  yield. 

Although  the  non-importation  covenants,  it  was  hoped,  would  only  be 
of  temporary  continuance,  and  had  yet  been  of  too  recent  adoption  to 

produce  any  marked  influence  upon  the  infant  manufactures 
Manafiiotar.  01  the  country,  an  increased  attention  to  several  branches  of 

domestic  industry  was  among  the  salutary  results  of  the  system. 
The  habit  of  dependence  upon  their  own  resoifrces,  which  was  in  a  few 
years  to  become  a  compulsory  measure,  was  not  less  serviceable  to  all 
classes.   To  the  good  effects  of  these  resolutions  was  ascribed  the  encour- 
aging fact  that  at  the  Commencement  exercises  held  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1770,  the  graduating  class  appeared  in  black  cloth  entirely  of 
New  England  manufacture.     In  March,  of  the  same  year,  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  William  Molineaux  and  others, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  number  and  expense  of  the  poor, 
had  caused  a  large  number  of  spinning-wheels  to  be  made,  and  engaged 
rooms  for  employing  young  females,  from  eight  years  old  and  upward,  in 
earning  their  own  support.     In  aid  of  these  spinning-schools,  where  chil- 
dren were  instructed  for  two  years  free  of  cost,  they  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  £500,  without  interest.     The  petitioners  state  that  at 
least  300  women  and  children  had  already  been  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  art  of  spinning,  to  whom  a  large  amount  had   been   paid  in 
wages.     They  had  then  on  hand  about  forty  thousand  '^  scanes  of  fine 
yam,  fit  to  make  any  kind  of  women's  wear."    The  first  year's  success 
had  induced  the  manager  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn  into 
Cloth,  for  which  purpose  he  had  erected,  at  much  expense,  "  a  complete 
apparatus,  viz.,  working  (winding?)  and  twisting-mills  for  working  and 
twisting  the  yarn  fit  for  the  looms,  which,  with  two  boys  only,  will  keep 
more  than  fifty  looms  constantly  at  work,  and  looms  for  weaving,  and 
ftumaces,  hot  and  cold  presses  for  finishing  the  goods,  and  has  fixed  up  a 
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complete  dj^e-house  with  large  copers,  etc.,  on  the  premises,  more  com- 
plete than  any  in  this  coantry,  and  has  procured  from  England  a  large 
assortment  of  dje-stufif  for  carrying  on  the  dyeing  business,  and  also 
proper  English  manufactarers  to  perform  the  whole  in  the  most  perfect 
and  ample  manner ;  and,  with  ProYincial  encoaragemeut,  he  hopes  this 
summer  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of  goods,  equal  in  beauty  and  colour 
(and  much  more  lasting)  to  any  imported  into  these  Colonies.''  He 
informs  the  House  that  he  had  also  expended  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  in  fitting  up  machinery  in  the  Province  factory-house  for  the 
manufacture  of  raw  silk,  and  therefore  invoked  the  Assembly's  aid  to 
that  object,  which  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  condition  to  encour- 
age. The  use  of  the  building  was  granted  him,  free  of  rent,  for  seven 
years.  Elisha  and  John  Brown  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  **  to  im- 
prove, for  the  said  term,  rooms  for  the  linen  or  cotton  and  linen  mano- 
facture,  to  keep  three  looms  constantly  employed  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  and,  after  that,  four  looms  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  seven  years,  he  paying  (as  in  the  former  case)  five  pepper- 
corns annually." 

The  example  of  Mr.  Molineaux  produced  great  activity  in  spinning 
throughout  the  communRy.  This  establishment,  which  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  previous  one  of  the  kind  to  the  character  of  a  manufac- 
tory, appears  to  have  been  in  part  engaged  on  worsted,  and  to  have 
possessed  some  description  of  self-acting  machinery,  which  would  enable 
two  boys  to  keep  fifty  looms  employed  upon  the  yarn  of  the  spinners. 

It  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  any  improved  mechanism 
in  the  Cloth  manufacture.  The  Society  of  Arts  offered  premiums  in 
1760  for  machines  in  the  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  manufactures,  and 
several  winding,  doubling  and  twisting  machines,  and  improved  spinning 
wheels  had  been  received,  some  of  which  may  possibly  have  found  their 
way  to  America. 

Hopes  appear  not  long  after  to  have  been  entertained,  that  the  new 
machinery  used  in  the  Cotton  manufacture,  was  about  to  be  transferred 
to  America,  and  as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  Jenny  patented  by 
Hargreaves  this  year,  was  in  reality  obtained  within  four  or  five  years.' 

(I)  Hargreares  wan,  io  1768,  compelled  ment  rather  than  deprire  the  poor  of  bretd. 

to    fly    from    Lancashire    by  a    combina-  Nearly  every  atep  in  the  progreaa  of  those 

tion  of  the  handwheel  spinners,  who  entered  inventions  was  violently  opposed    by  tbo 

his    hoase    and    destroyed    the    machine,  workmen,  and  the  energy  of  Ark wright  alone 

Wyatt  had  in  like  manner  been  forced  to  carried  him  to  ultimate  triumph.    In  178f» 

leave  Lancashire ;  and  Kay,  the  inventor  of  when  spinning  machinery  was  introdaead 

the  fly-shnttle,  fled  to  France.    Mr.  Earn-  in  France,  the  spinners  of  Kormud/  <•- 

shaw,  the  inventor  of  a  cotton-reel  and  stroyed  the  mills,  and  sappreeted  their  nt 

■pinner,  generonslj  destroyed  the  lostni-  for  a  time. 
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An  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Baltimore,  Janaarj  11, 1772,  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Oazette  on  the  30th,  in  which  the  writer  says : — 
"  We  learn  that  a  person,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  master 
in  acTeral  large  manufactories  for  linen,  cotton,  and  calico  printing, 
likewise  cutting  and  stampiug  of  the  copper-plates  for  the  same,  intends, 
some  time  this  month,  to  leave  England  for  America,  with  six  jonmey- 
men,  and  all  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  said  business,  previous  to 
which,  and  unknown  to  the  English  mannfacturers  he  has  shipped  sundry 
machines,  some  of  which  will  spin  ten,  and  others  firom  twenty  to  one 
haadred  threads  at  one  time,  with  the  assistance  of  one  hand  to  each 
machine.  Those  machines  are  not  allowed  at  home,  and  so  inveterate 
are  the  cgmmon  people  against  them,  that  they  burn  and  destroy  not 
only  these  but  the  houses  also,  where  they  are  found.  The  Ameriq^na 
being  able  to  purchase  cotton  to  more  advantage  than  the  Europeans, 
a  nanufactory  of  this  kind  will  doubtless  be  properly  encouraged  by  the 
well- wishers  to  America." 

Among  other  indications  of  a  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  which  at  this  time  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
filature  for  reeling  silk,  and  attempts  in  several  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  Journal,  on  the  second  of 
January,  gave  notice  that  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  "  London  Coffee 
House,"  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Province.,^. 
As  it  was  **  one  of  the  finest  and  best  perhaps  ever  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  manufacturer  had  been  at  considerable  expense  at  procu- 
ring an  engine,  looms,  etc.,  he  hopes  the  generous  public  will  encourage 
this  infant  attempt"  Though  probably  not  the  first  piece  of  broad- 
cloth made  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  immigrants 
acquainted  with  its  manufacture,  some  of  whom  came  with  a  special 
Tiew  to  that  business,  and  doubtless  brought  their  looms  with  them,  it  is 
the  first  specific  mention  we  have  met  of  such  a  fabric.  Wool  was  less 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Provinces,  at  this  time  than 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  were  the 
principal  materials.  There  were,  however,  many  fulling-mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  or  less  probably  in  all  the  Colonies.  A  fulling-mill 
was  erected  in  Lancaster  at  considerable  expence,  by  Stephen  Atkinson, 
in  1780,  when  it  contained  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Although  bis  dam  on  the  Conestoga  had  been  demolished  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  upper  part  of  the  creek,  for  obstructing  the  fish  and 
rafting  business,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  Lancaster  was  now  becoming 
m  active  mannfajrtnring  town.  Fulling-mills  were  also  in  operation  as 
eariy  as  this  at  Columbia,  Ephrata,  and  in  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties, 
aad  other  parti  of  tha  Provinoeu  The  utmiOTB,  in  1760^  reported  twelve 
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falling-mills  in  Philadelphia  Conntj.  Bat  the  Germans,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  chiefly  employed  linen  materials.  Dr.  Franklin  stated  at  the  bar 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  1766,  that  the  annual  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  PennsyWania  were  probably  £500,000,  and  the  exports  not 
OTcr  £40,000.  Flax-seed  was  a  considerable  item  in  the  shipments,  and 
amounted  in  that  year  to  1^,094  hogsheads,  worth  £3  10s.  per  hogshead. 
In  1771,  it  was  110,412  bushels,  in  1772,  85,794,  and  in  1773,  68,681 
bushels.  New  York  exported,  in  1766,  of  that  article,  11,037  hogsheads, 
and  in  1774  and  1775,  respectively,  129,150  and  111,845  bushels.  Oob- 
necticut  and  several  other  Colonies  yearly  sold  a  large  quantity  of  flax* 
seed.  All  the  fibre  grown  with  the  seed,  in  addition  to  much  of  the  hemp 
raised  and  imported,  was  converted  into  Cloth  by  the  extended  system 
of  household  manufactures  which  then  prevailed.  The  agreements  which 
had  been  twice  made  to  discard  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  become  as  sdf* 
dependent  as  possible  for  manufactured  products,  had  rendered  the  cus- 
tom of  spinning  and  weaving  in  families  almost  universal.  The  nomber 
of  artisans  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  forced  hither  by  wast 
of  employment  or  invited  by  Americans,  led  to  many  projects  for  intro« 
duciiig  small  manufacturing  establishments.  The  formation  and  enooll^ 
agement  of  these  received  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  pen, 
and  of  others,  who  pointed  out  the  increased  value  given  to  lands  and 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  money  produced  by  s 
manufactory. 

By  the  Act  of  1719  (5  Geo.  I.  c.  2T),  the  transporting  and  seduciog 
of  artificers  to  settle  abroad,  was  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  by  that  of  1750  (23  Geo.  II.  c.  13),  the  exportation 
of  Machinery  of  tools  and  utcnsils  used  in  the  Silk  and  Woolen  manufactures 
was  prohibited.  But  neither  of  these  Acts  applied  to  the 
Colonies.  The  evidence,  however,  of  a  design  in  the  Colonies  to  estab- 
lish manufactories,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  led, 
"ifl-4774,  to  another  aggressive  step  in  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  ministry. 
By  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  exports  any 
such  tools  or  utensils  as  are  commonly  used  in  the  cotton  or  linen  mann- 
factures,  or  other  goods  wherein  cotton  or  linen  are  used  (excepting 
wool-cards  to  North  America),  or  any  parts  of  such  tools  or  utensils,  he 
shall  not  only  forfeit  the  same,  but  also  £200.  The  collecting  or  having 
in  possession  such  implements,  or  those  used  in  the  woolen  or  silk  mann- 
facture,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  made  them  liable  to  seizure,  and  the 
possessor  to  arrest.'  But  this  statute,  which  was  highly  injurious  to  the 
industrial  prospects  of  the  country,  was  regarded  with  less  abhorrence 

(1)  Pope's  Laws  of  the  Customs. 
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than  other  me&snres  adopted  the  same  year  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
ReTenae  Laws. 

Scarcelj  had  the  news  arrived  that  the  port  of  Boston  had  been  closed, 
on  account  of  the  resistance  to  the  datj  of  3d,  a  pound  on  tea  in  the 
HoB-impor-  prcTions  year,  than  Boston,  in  town-meeting,  on  13th  May,  1774, 
uSonti^^  with  Samnel  Adams  as  moderator,  once  more resoked  to  stop  all 
AdoFt«d.  importations,  and  called  on  the  other  towns  and  Provinces  to 
join  in  a  measure  which  it  declared  wonld  be  the  salvation  of  North 
America.  In  Jane  the  Committee  of  Safety  sent  an  address  and  the 
form  of  "  a  solemn  league  and  covenant"  to  suspend  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  and  her  Islands  after  the  first  of  October,  ac- 
companied by  non-importation  agreements,  to  every  town  in  the  Province. 
The  (General  Coart  called  on  other  towns  to  assist  Boston  in  her  extrem- 
ity, and  recommended  a  general  congress  of  delegates  from  each  Province, 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  1st  September,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country.  Delegates  from  the  several  counties  of  Virginia  met  at  Wil- 
liamsburg,  on  1st  August,  and  adopted  resolutions,  which  were  signed  by 
Peyton  Randolph  the  moderator,  Lee,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Province.  Several  of  these  were 
deputed  to  attend  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
when  the  Virginia  resolutions  were  substantially  indorsed  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  General  Congress,  which  met  accordingly  on  the  5th  September, 
by  resolution,  on  the  22d,  requested  the  merchants  in  the  several  Colonies 
CoTORBM  ^^^  ^^  B^°^  ^^7  ^fders  to  Great  Britain  for  goods,  and  to  direct 
iiilportia?on  ^^®  cxccutiou  of  thosc  already  sent  to  be  delayed  or  suspended. 
Jortatton"'  ^^  *^®  2*lth,  it  unanimously  resolved  that  importations  ought 
iMoiaUona.  ^^  ^easc,  and  on  the  80th,  that,  after  10th  September,  1775,  all 
exportations  to  Great  Britain  should  cease  likewise,  if  redress  was  not 
granted  in  the  mean  time.  These  resolutions  were  all  formally  reaffirmed 
on  the  20th  October  in  fourteen  articles,  which  pledged  the  Congress  and 
its  constituents,  *'  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of 
country,"  not  to  import,  after  the  Ist  December,  any  goods  whatever 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  British  goods  from  any  place ;  not  to 
import  or  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  that  time,  after  which  they 
would  wholly  discontinue  the  Slave  Trade ;  not  to  import  or  purchase 
East  India  tea ;  to  suspend  the  non-exportation  agreement  until  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1775;  to  request  merchants,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  order  their 
factors  in  Great  Britain  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them  on  any  pretense 
whatever ;  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed  and  in- 
crease the  ntimber  of  sheep,  by  killing  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
not  exporting  them,  but  selling  on  moderate  terms  to  their  neighbors  who 
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miglit  need  them ;  to  encourage  fnigalifj,  economj,  and  induMtry,  u»A 
promote  the  a[;ricuUnre  nod  manufacLiirea  of  this  country,  esputtialljr  that 
of  wool ;  to  (liscoDtinue  and  discoorage  ercr;  species  of  eztraTiignnce  anil 
diasipafioo,  shows,  plays,  etc.  ;  to  use  on  funeral  occasions  only  a  ribbon 
or  piece  of  crape  on  the  arm  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  and  neck- 
Uce  for  ladies,  and  to  discourage  the  giving  of  gloves,  scarffe,  etc.,  «t 
fnneraU;  it  rccommeudcd  vendors  of  goods  not  to  lake  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  associalioo  to  ask  more  than  they  hud  been 
accustomed  to  do;  that  goods  imported  after  the  1st  December  oagblt« 
be  either  reshtpped,  or  stored  at  the  owner's  risk  until  the  non'importalioa 
sgreemonta  ceased,  or  be  sold,  and  the  owner  re-iinbnrsed  tho  first  cost 
and  charges,  the  proGts  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Bostoo  aulTer- 
ers ;  committees  should  be  chosen  in  each  county,  city,  and  town  to  cany 
out  the  resolutions  and  report  violations,  and  the  Committee  itf  Corrw- 
pondence  should  frequently  inspect  the  Cnstom-House,  and  inform  eacii 
other  of  the  state  thereof ;  (hat  all  manufactures  of  the  country  should  b» 
Bold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  no  trade,  commercial  dealings,  or  ta- 
tercourse  should  be  had  with  auy  Colony  or  Province  that  did  not  acceda 
to  or  should  afterward  violate  the  agreements,  but  tbey  should  be  held 
nnworthy  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  iDimical  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country. 

The  reaolationa  of  the  delegates  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  people,  and  committees  of  vigilance  were  formed  in  tlie  sevLTiil  towns 
and  districts,  who  published  the  names  of  those  who  disregarded  At 
recommendatious  of  Congress  as  enemies  to  public  liberty,  and  dealing! 
with  them  were  snspended.  B;  all  who  approved  of  the  measure,  tte 
horn  of  industry  was  awakened  in  alt  the  dwellings  and  workshops  through- 
out  the  land.  Tbas,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  "tbofint 
measures  of  the  patriots  (of  the  Revolution)  aimed  to  establish  thur  n- 
dependence  on  the  baaia  of  the  productive  industry  and  laborioos  arts  of 
the  coontry.  They  began  with  a  non-importation  agreement  nearly  two 
yean  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  agreement  was 
signed  by  every  member  of  that  body,  and,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
address  to  the  people  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  was  the  only  poaitivo 
act  of  (he  first  Congress."' 

Kesolotions,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  were 
adopted  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  Continental  Provinces,  and  all  its  sag- 
gestions  were  carried  out  with  strict  fidelity  to  its  directions.  Nine  of 
the  Colonies  were  by  Parliament  interdicted  from  all  trade  bat  that  from 
which  they  had  Tolnntarily  excluded  ihemselrea.    The  measures  by  which 
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an  infatuated  ministry  continned  to  urge  its  omnipotence  apon  its  snb« 
jects  at  length  rendered  forbearance  no.  longer  a  yirtae.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  \*l*lo,  the  disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  temperately  con- 
dacted  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  resolu- 
tions of  non-intercourse,  frugality,  and  industry,  and  other  peaceful 
means,  were  referred  to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  people  in  erery  section  of  the  country 
entered  into  resolutions  to  discard  the  ase  of  foreign  goods,  indicates 
a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  by  their  own 
nent  of  industry,  which  had  indeed  long  been  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
bMomM  a  supply  of  all  the  necessary  clothing.  The  increased  attention 
**"*'*  and  encouragement  gi?en  to  domestic  production  was,  how- 
erer,  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  especially  in  those  Provinces  where 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier.  An  increase  of 
the  materials  for  clothing,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather, 
were  primary  objects  with  some,  and  a  supply  of  the  implements  of 
manufacture  was  not  overlooked.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  the  National  Congress, 
was  to  recommend  the  people  to  abstain  from  eating,  and  the  butchers 
from  the  killing  of  sheep,  and  the  Association  of  Butchers  signed  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  in  December.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  consequence  the  number  of  sheep  killed  was  20,000 
leas  than  in  1774.  The  other  propositions  of  Congress  were  recom- 
mended, and  the  manufacture  of  wool-cards  or  combs,  of  which  none  had 
yet  been  made  in  the  Province,  was  urged  among  other  things  by  a  con- 
Tention  in  January.  Bedford  County,  the  next  month,  offered  a  premium 
of  £5  for  the  first  fulling-mill  erected  in  the  county,  £3  for  the  finest  and 
and  best  piece  of  linen,  forty  and  twenty  shillings  for  the  second  and  third 
best^  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  weaver  of  the  finest  piece  before  Octo- 
ber. Among  the  frugal  measures  recommended  in  Philadelphia,  the 
most  opulent  commercial  city  in  America  in  1774,  was  the  fashion  of 
wearing  **  leather  doublets." 

The  Congress  of  Deputies,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  December  of 
that  year,  resolved  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  to  promote 
the  woolen  manufacture;  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  eottOB; 
that  no  flax-seed  grown  that  year  ought  to  be  purchased  for  exportatioB ; 
and  that  no  merchant  ought  to  sell  his  goods  wholesale  for  mmt  thmm 
112^  per  cent.,  at  retail  for  more  than  130,  or  on  credit  aboit  150 
cent,  advance  on  prime  cost. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  the  same 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  measures  of  Congress, 
the  people  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  the 
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increase  of  the  same ;  the  ase  of  their  own  woolen  manofuctures,  ami  a 
Tery  carefal  sorting  of  their  wool,  so  that  it  might  be  manufactared  as 
mach  as  possible  into  the  best  goods ;  the  raising  of  hemp  and  flax,  and 
the  manofactnre  of  flax-seed  into  oil ;  the  manufacture  of  nails,  steel, 
tin  plate,  fire-arms,  salt-petre,  gunpowder,  glass,  salt,  etc. ;  the  use  of  thfl 
paper  and  bnttons  then  made  in  the  country ;  the  encouragement  of 
horn-smiths,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  manufactures  of  wool* 
combers'  combs,  as  an  article  necessary  in  the  woolen  manufactures ;  the 
nse  of  domestic  hosiery,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  manufacture  thereof;  the 
raising  and  curing  of  madder,  as  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the 
dyeing  business ;  the  formation  of  a  society  or  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  and  establishing  such  arts  and  manufactures  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  people,  and  are  not  yet  introduced,  and  the  more  effectually 
establishing  such  as  they  had  already  among  them ;  and  the  use  of 
their  own  manufactures  and  those  of  their  sister  Colonies  in  preference  to 
all  others. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  January,  lTf5^ 
recommended,  among  other  measures,  the  raising  of  cotton  ;  and  that  of 
North  Carolina,  in  September,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturea, 
offered  the  following  premiums,  viz. :  £50  for  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards 
of  wire  made  and  drawn  in  the  Province,  equal  to  British  cards  costing 
2s.  sterling  a  pair ;  £50  to  the  maker  of  the  first  one  hundred  pairs  of 
wool  cards  equal  to  English  cards  of  Ibd.  sterling  a  pair.  The  same  re* 
ward  was  offered  for  the  finest  piece  of  linen  of  twenty-five  yards,  one 
yard  wide,  equal  to  British  linen  of  3s.  first  cost,  and  £25  for  the  next 
best  piece  worth  2s,  6ef.  sterling ;  £100  for  six  pieces  of  woolen  Cloth,  well 
dressed,  each  piece  25  yards,  |  wide,  and  equal  to  British  Cloth  of  4s.  6d 
per  yard,  sterling,  first  cost.  Large  premiums  of  from  £50  to  £750,  Pro- 
vincial currency,  were  also  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  given  quantities 
and  qualities  of  pins,  needles,  paper,  hollow  ware,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  for  the  erection  of  works  for  their  manufacture,  and  of  rolling- 
mills,  iron  furnaces,  etc. 

Bounties,  which  were  a  favorite  mode  of  stimulating  industry  at  that 
time,  were  also  offered  in  March  by  the  Committee  of  Essex  County, 
Virginia,  which  had  ordered  the  re-exportation  of  four  pieces  of  British 
Osnaburg  and  three  of  Irish  linen,  imported  from  Antigua.  It  declared 
its  determination  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  offered  £50 
to  any  person  who  would  produce  five  hundred  pairs  of  men's  and  women's 
stockings  manufactured  in  the  country,  one-third  to  be  worth  la.,  one- 
third  worth  2s.,  a  one-third  worth  3s.  sterling  a  pair,  the  county  to  haTQ 
the  refusal  of  them  at  75  per  cent,  on  these  prices.  A  committee  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Province,  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  theeoeouagiN 
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ment  of  Arts  and  Manofactures,  reported,  on  27  th  March,  a  series  of  resola- 
tions  similar  to  those  adopted  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December  previoas, 
and  which  were  nnanimously  agreed  to.  They  state  that,  *'  Whereas,  it  hath 
been  judged  necessary  to  associate  against  importations,  and  as  the  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  state  greatly  depend  on  providing 
within  itself  a  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
defense,"  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  urge  that,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  no 
I>erson8  should  use  in  their  families,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  no 
case  to  sell  to  butchers,  or  kill  for  market,  any  sheep  under  four  years 
old ;  that  the  setting  up  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  as  many  different  branches  as  possible,  especially 
coating,  flannel,  blankets,  rugs  or  coverlets,  hosiery,  and  coarse  cloths, 
broad  and  narrow  ;  that  all  persons  having  proper  lands  ought  to  culti- 
vate and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  sufficient,  not  only  for 
bis  or  her  own  family,  but  also  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms ; 
that,  whereas  wool-combs,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  hemp  and  flax  heckles, 
have  been  for  some  time  made  to  advantage  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
Colonies,  and  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, the  establishing  such  manufactures  be  recommended;   that  the 
erecting  fulling-mills,  and  mills  for  breaking,  swingling,  and  softening 
bemp  and  flax,  also  the  making  of  grindstones,  be  recommended.     The 
manufacture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder,  of  nails,  iron, 
wire,  steel,  paper,  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  use  of  the  manufactures  of 
that  and  other  Colonies  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  also  the  formation 
of  societies  and  offering  of  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  several 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  were  each  recommended.     The 
Committee  of  Chesterfield  County,  in  April,  resolved  also  to  promote  and 
further  the  establishment  of  manufactories  for  the  making  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woolen  Cloth,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  such  persons  as  ex- 
celled in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  that  purpose,  to  which  end  it 
was  recommended  to  open  subscriptions  in  the  County  to  raise  a  fund, 
etc.     The  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  also  formed  an  association  at 
Savannah  to  encourage  economy  and  industry,  and  to  promote  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  America,  especially  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool. 

Among  the  efforts  tending  to  a  positive  advance  in  the  arts  which 

these  measures  of  the  general  and  local  Conventions,  and  the  single  or 

associated  attempts  of  private  persons,  were  designed  to  pro- 

•pinotag     mote,  we  have  to  mention  the  introduction,  about  this  time,  of 

*'"^'        the  first  Spinning  Jenny  probably  seen  in  America.    This  was 

•xhibited  at  Philadelphia  earlj  in  tbe  yaar  1175.    A  cut  and  description 
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of  this  **  new  invented  machine  for  spinning  of  wool  or  cotton,"  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  Yolume  (p.  158)  of  the  PennsyWania  Magazine  or 
American  Monthly  Masenm,  for  that  year,  accompanied  by  the  following 
"hote  of  Mr.  Aitkin,  the  publisher :  "  The  machine  for  spinning  twenty- 
foar  threads  of  cotton  or  wool  at  one  time  (by  one  person)  haring  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public,  and  we  being  desirous  to  contribate 
eTerything  in  our  power  towards  the  improvement  of  America,  engaged 
Mr.  Christopher  Tully,  the  maker  of  the  machine,  to  furnish  as  with  aa 
engraved  plate  and  description  thereof.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  the  machine 
perform,  and  are  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  The  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  England,  repeatedly 
offered  a  premium  of  £100  sterling  for  a  machine  on  this  plan,  but  never 
had  any  presented  to  them  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  Notwith- 
standing which,  a  very  large  one  has  been  erected  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  which  performs  to  great  advantage,  but  no  person  as  a  specii- 
latist  is  admitted  to  see  it." 

Arkwright  erected  his  first  Spinning-frame,  moved  by  horse  power,  ai 
Nottingham,  in  1769,  and  his  second  one,  to  go  by  water,  in  connection 

with  Messrs.  Need  &  Strutt,  at  Cromford,  in  17 71.  He  took 
Spinning      out  ucw  patents  for  all  his  improvements  in  spinning,  carding^ 

etc.,  in  1775.  Richard  Hargreaves  had  made  a  few  of  his 
Jennies  for  sale  previous  to  1768,  when  he  was  also  forced  by  persecution 
to  remove  from  Lancashire  to  Xottinp^ham,  where  be  made  and  operateil 
in  secret  a  machine  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  hand,  which  spun  yaro 
for  the  hosiers.  In  1770,  he  patented  a  machine  to  spin,  draw,  and  twist 
sixteen  or  more  threads  at  one  time,  which  he  soon  after  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Jennies  of  twenty  spindles,  which  could  be  worked  by 
hand,  were  the  only  ones  it  was  then  deemed  safe  to  tolerate,  and  four 
years  after,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  populace  to  put  them 
down.  All  Jennies  of  more  spindles,  carding  engines,  waler-frames,  and 
other  machines,  employing  horse  or  water  power,  were  destroyed  for  miles 
around  Blackburn,  by  which  the  manufacturers  were  driven  to  Manchester 
and  other  placets.  So  little  understood  was  the  tendency  of  such  ma- 
chinery to  benefit  the  working-classes,  that  even  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  shared  the  dread  of  the  laboring-people,  through  apj>rehensions  of 
its  effect  upon  the  poor  rates.  The  machine  of  Tully,  which  was  on  the 
plan  of  Hargreave's,  was  probably  made  in  England,  where  the  manu- 
facturers had  already  constructed  a  number  in  violation  of  the  patent  of 
the  inventor.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  wliich  tlie 
letter  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  had  announced,  three  years  before, 
as  about  to  be  shipped  to  America.  Whether  the  importation  of  this 
machine  had  any  relation,  either  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  of  the  es- 
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tablishment  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year  of  a  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
mannfactorj,  in  which  it  was  employed,  we  are  nnable  to  say.  The  pros- 
pect of  its  recei?ing  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  is  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  president,  at  the  opening  of  that  enterprise  in  March. 

This  undertaking,  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  American  system 
inaugurated  by  the  general  and  local  conyentions  of  the  United  Colonies, 
was  commenced  by  subscription  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
HuafMtorj  1775.  It  was,  we  belieye,  the  first  joint  stock  company  formed 
jumm,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  first  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  in  this  country.  A  plan  of  an  "  American  Manu- 
ftietory  of  Woolens,  Linens,  and  Cottons"  was  formed  previous  to  the 
S2d  February,  1775,  when  the  books  were  opened  for  subscriptions. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  :  The  company  was  to  be  called 
"  The  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  promoting  American  Manu- 
factures." It  was  to  continue  three  whole  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  general  meeting.  Shares  were  £10  each,  and  entitled  the  subscriber 
to  a  Tote  on  all  occasions,  and  also  to  election  to  any  office,  and  such 
only.  They  were  to  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  Woolens,  Cottons, 
mod  Linens,  and  carry  on  the  same  to  the  greatest  extent  and  advantage 
their  stock  would  admit  of  during  three  years.  One  moiety  or  full  half 
of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  in  within  a  week  after  the  first  general 
meeting,  and  the  other  half  within  two  months,  the  same  to  continue  with 
all  the  profits  as  company  stock  for  three  full  years.  A  general  meeting 
was  to  be  called  by  tickets  within  a  week  after  200  subscribers  were  ob- 
tained, to  choose  by  ballot  twelve  managers,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  etc. 
One-third  of  the  managers  were  to  be  changed  annually,  by  drawing  lots 
for  going  out.  The  managers  were  to  conduct  the  manufactory  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  the  Company,  and  were  to  attend  daily  two  by  two  at  the 
Company's  store.  The  treasurer  was  to  give  security  for  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty.  A  state  of  the  Company's  accounts  was  to  be  made  out 
every  six  months,  and  kept  at  the  store  for  the  inspection  of  members. 
The  managers  had  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  as  often  as  necessary, 
for  which,  after  the  fir^  one,  three  weeks'  notice  in  the  newspapers  should 
be  sufficient.  No  rule  or  regulation  was  binding  on  the  Company  unless 
a  majority  of  the  members  was  present. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  at  Carpenters' 
Hall,  on  16th  March,  when  Dr.  Rush,  having  been  elected  president, 
opened  the  business  of  the  day  in  a  very  sensible  and  appropriate  speech, 
in  which  he  ably  pointed  out  the  necessity,  the  possibility,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  such  manufactures.  The  necessity  was  obvious 
from  the  action  of  Congress,  excluding  British  goods,  of  which  Cloths 
were  always  a  considerable  part,  and  the  non-importation  agreements — a 
25 
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two  or  three  years  obser? ance  of  which  would  purchase  the  liberties  of 
the  country  at  a  cheap  rate.     The  possibilUy  was  apparent  from  the 
BQCcess  which  had  attended  seyeral  attempte  of  the  kind;  the  extent  of  the 
family  manufactures,  which  were  equal  in  several  counties  to  the  entire 
wants  of  the  people  ;  from  the  excellence  of  the  linen  made  ;  the  qnalitj 
of  the  wool,  which  equaled  that  of  several  European  countries,  and  could, 
in  five  years,  be  increased  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the 
cheapness  of  cotton,*  the  manufacture  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  cotton  staflk 
by  the  people,  and  the  bond  of  union  its  trade  would  create  between  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States.     The  advantages  were  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  saving  to  the  Province,   which,  supposing  50,000  out  of  the 
400,000  inhabitants  to  consume   £5  worth  of   British  Cloths,  would 
amount  to  £250,000  ;  in  the  employment,  which,  according  to  their  plan, 
would  be  given  to  the  poor ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of  wealth, 
next  in  value,  in  every  State,  to  agriculture ;  in  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  particularly  English ;  in  the  exclusion  of  vice  and  luxury, 
of  which  foreign  goods  were  the  vehicle  ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  to  tyranny.     The  objections  that  manufactures  withdrew 
labor  from  agriculture,  and  could  not  be  conducted  to  furnish  goods  u 
cheap  as  they  could  be  imported ;  that  they  were  injurious  to  health  and 
population,  and  that  they  deprived  the  country  of  its   only  eflTectusl 
weapon — a  resort  to  non-importalion  ngreoments,  which  had  twice  saved 
the  liberties  of  the  country — were  each  reviewed  and  answered.    The  fact 
was  adverted  to,  in  relation  to  labor,  that  it  bad  been  the  misfortune  of 
most  of  the  manufactures  set  up  that  they  only  employed  workmen  six  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  wages,  and  to  the 
fact  also  that  they  possessed  a  machine  for  saving  labor,  which  was  likelj 
to  receive  encouragement  from  the  legislature.     The  address  concludes 
with  this  generous  and  patriotic  sentiment:  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  vin- 
dictive patriots  who  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  the  manufactures 
of  Britain.     I  can  forgive  her  late  attempts  to  enslave  us,  in  the  memory 
of  our  once  mutual  freedom  and  happiness ;  and  aliould  her  Liberty,  her 

(1)  Philadelphia  was  stipplied  with  native  of  tho  wealth  and  laxurj  of  the  Colonift^i 

cotton   throughout  the    Revolution   at  two  and  their  ability  to  manufacture,  which  fa- 

shillings  sterling  a  pound,  in  sufficient  quan-  vored  schemes  of  taxation  and  prohibitory 

iitj  for  home  consumption.     New  England  laws.     A  pa«quinade  in  a  London  paper,  in 

was  best  provided  with  wool,  but  there  was  1776,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  saja: 

A  general  deficiency  of  that  material,*  and  '•The  very  7Vm7«  of  the  American  «heep  ai» 

Mr.  Otis,  during  the  war,  said  there  was  not  so  laden  with  wooK  that  ench  Has  a  cart  or 

enoagh  to  make  each  of  the  inhabitants  a  wagon  on  four  little  wheels  to  ouppori  tad 

pair  of  stockings.     Dr.  Franklin,  while  in  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground.*' 
London,  ridiooled  tho  extraragant  reports 
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ArtSy  her  Fleets  and  Armies,  and  her  Empire,  ever  be  interred  in 
Britain,  I  hope  thej  will  all  arise  in  British  garments  onlj  in 
America." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Company  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  first  year:  Treasnrer,  Joseph 
Stiles;  Secretary,  James  Cannon;  Managers,  Christopher  Marshall, 
Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samnel  Wetherill  Jr.,  Christopher  Lndwick, 
Frederick  Knhl,  Robert  Strettel  Jones,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury, 
James  Popham,  and  Isaac  Howell. 

Christopher  Marshall,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  makes  frequent  mention,  in  his  Remembrancer,  of  Tisits 
to  this  manufactory.  He  states  that  on  the  21st,  the  managers  leased  the 
house  of  William  Smith,  in  Market  street,  for  three  years,  at  £40  per 
annum,  for  a  manufactory.  In  August  an  advertisement  was  issued  to  the 
apinners  of  the  city  and  county,  informing  them  that  their  services  were 
wanted  to  promote  the  American  Manufactory  at  the  comer  of  Market 
and  Ninth  streets,  where  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.,  were  delivered  out,  and 
exhorting  them  each  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  time  of  public 
distress  to  help  to  sustain  her  family,  and  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  the  public  good.  Under  the  date  of  Sept.  19,  Mr.  Marshall  makes  this 
record :  "At  two,  I  went  to  [the]  Manufactory  by  invitation,  to  consult 
some  of  the  managers  respecting  the  employment  of  three  (it's  said) 
complete  spinners  on  the  machine^  and  cotton  weaver s^^^  etc.,  etc.  This, 
we  presume,  refers  to  the  Jenny  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  this  machine,  the  manufactory,  in  October,  employed  in 
spinning  and  other  work  four  hundred  women,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  destitute.  On  the  8th  November,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Company,  and  labored  to  promote  that  and  all  other  efforts 
to  create  manufactures.  An  address  was  annually  delivered  before  the 
Society.  Mr.  Richard  Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  officiated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year.  From  the  oration  of  Robert  Strettel 
Jones,  of  Burlington,  delivered  in  the  College  on  the  third  anniversary, 
March  17,  1777,  we  learn  that  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  Society 
consisted  of  linens  to  the  value  of  £1,443  Is.  7i.,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  worth  £474  12«.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the  stock 
amounted  to  £5,081  9s.  lOcf.,  exclusive  of  implements,  new  looms,  and 
otTier  machines  to  the  value  of  £254  148.,  wliich  last  would  be  a  fair 
offset  for  rent,  bad  debts,  and  losses  by  spinners.  The  value  of  a  share, 
which  originally  cost  £10,  was  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
notwithstanding  some  mismanagement  through  inexperience,  £17  6s.  6cf. 
But  how  long  the  business  was  continued  by  the  original  Company  docs 
notappcar.  Samuel  Wetherill,  one  of  the  first  managers,  who,  as  a  mem- 
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hfttit  fluonagw  of  a  militarf  coinfiany  of  Friends,  which  someLina 
imffiMld  ia  tih*  factor/  yard,  was  disonoed  b;  bis  Societj,  appears  U 
turn  flOndDtiad  boih  the  woolea  and  cotton  branches.  Two  ye&n  after 
b««OitfWtod  with  CoDgreEs  to  make  wooka  Cloth  for  the  attaj,  T)m 
bariBMii  udar  nnre  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  State  patronags; 
VMratwned  in  1187  b;  Mr.  Coxe  and  sereral  of  the  original  Compufi 
U  tlw  tHMblitding,  wliich  three  years  I&ter  was  burned  by  an  iooendiaiyj 
'|nt!f  iT—illllll'iii  of  maciiiner;  and  iinpleinents  was  at  this  time  M 
tnmdf  MMrm  Hid  high-priced,  as  well  on  accotiat  of  the  prohibitioi 

hM  W  their  exportation  from  Eiigiand,  as  by  tiie  iuterruption 
jfOiiMiimof  trtrtn  between  her  and  the  Colonies.     Hence  several  of  Ibi 

FmrtDOes,  iu  thtir  resolutions,  had  rrcomiaended  and  CDcoa^ 
•gtd  hj^ttnatim  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woul  cards,  imn  win, 
it  ^nda  of  textile  apparatus.  Iu  1TT5,  Nathaniel  fjilcs,  of 
I,  OiHisMticat,  set  up  at  that  place  a  manufactory  of  irou  win 
Ibl  tb*.  Viklig  ot  such  cards,  which  he  contiiined  throughout  the  Revo- 
ItttioK  Tba  Aaeoibjy,  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  cottoa  aad 
WOoIM' wnflhetarea,  as  set  forth  iu  Mr.  Niles'  memorial,  granteil  bia  a 
loH«f  £IH  forfbur  years.  About  the  same  time,  Jeremiah  WilkiniOD, 
of  OsOllMirlud,  Rhode  Island,  was  engaged  in  making  hand  cards.  On 
Moooat  of  tbs  Ugh  price  of  tacks  used  in  the  bnainess,  occasioned  b j  tb« 
mr  tnd  the  ll^wr  of  making  them  by  the  old  process  of  hammering,  hi 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  tliem  from  a  Klieet  of  iron  with  a  pair  of 
■bears,  and  afterward  heading  them  in  a  rice.  This  process  he  tAwwi/i 
applied  to  cold  or  cat  nails,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  iiii||iH| 
that  mode  of  making  tacks  and  nails.  In  ITTT,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Phte 
delphia,  then  a  yonng  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  baring  also  bM 
engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  aa  then  practiced,  iDveDtaA't 
T«ry  efficient  machine  for  manufactnnng  tbem,  it  is  said,  at  the  ntt  <( 
fifteen  hundred  per  minute.  Proposals  made  by  him  to  eaublish  vmStt 
State  patronage  a  factory  for  drawing  wire  and  making  it  into  card  tMlk 
bj  the  machine  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  coil  the  wire  into  hank^  Ml 
baring  been  accepted,  be  sold  the  secret  to  individuals.  A  plan  tit 
pricking  the  leather,  and  for  catting,  bending,  and  setting  the  leetb,  MM 
after  derisad  by  him,  he  is  also  said  to  hare  abandoned,  becanaa  of  Ui 
failara  to  aecare  a  due  share  of  the  benefila  of  the  prerions  Inrea^eih 
The  maoufactnre^f  inch  cards  was  commenced  in  Boston  before  the  ReW' 
Intion.  In  1788,  Giles  lUcbards  &  Co.  began  the  manafacture  with  newlf 
invented  machinery,  possibly  that  of  Evans,  by  which,  in  1793,  the  faetO' 
riea  of  O.  Richards,  Amoi  Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards,  tnmed  on 
13,000  doien  cards  annnally.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  sereni 
■BiUer  Mtablishmenta  in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  tbe  Sute. 
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fBrbepdiiig  and  catting  card  teeth  was  also  inrented  aboat  tbe  year 
1T84  bf  Mr.  CiiitteDdeo,  of  New  Hayeo,  capable  of  making  86,000  in  an 
imr.  Hand  cards  were  also  made  tbroaghoot  the  war  by  Daniel  An- 
Ihoij,  of  Prondenee,  R.  I.  Amos  Wbittemore,  in  1796,  took  oat  pat- 
Mli  far  an  inproTed  loom,  for  catting  nails,  etc.,  and  the  following  year 
fcrUi  inproTement  in  making  wool-cards. 

Am  the  United  Colonies  were  now  about  entering  apon  the  sanguinary 
itnggle  for  Independence,  in  which  all  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
iwin«h.  ttbaorbed  in  sustaining  the  conflict,  it  would  be  in  Tain  to  look 
^ilSS^  for  much  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  The  infant  manufactures 
^*^'  of  the  country  did  not  escape  the  baleful  iufuences  which  a 
itete  of  warfare  always  exerts  upon  industry.  Many  young  and  feeble 
Citeqwisei  were  entirely  ruined.  But  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
coiatry  did  not  slumber,  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  created  some 
Kv  bunches  and  stimulated  others,  while  it  developed  unusual  examples 
^iigenoity  and  enterprise  in  the  arts,  as  it  did  remarkable  talents  in  <be 
Ud  and  in  coonciL 

Ii  the  non-interconrse  agreements  and  the  necessities  of  the  war,  were 

Ud  the  foundation  of  that  superstructure  of  mechanical  industry  which 

4MiIy  rose  to  fair  proportions  after  the  peace.     The  flourishing  com- 

■wee  of  the  Colonies  was,  however,  totally  ruined.     This  Mr.  Burke 

ehaiaeterized  as  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numUers  of  the  people, 

Ud  that  with  the  mother  land,  within  less  than  £500,000  of  being  equal  to 

vhat  England  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the  whole 

vorld.     He  cites  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  1704,  called  for 

Qsly  £11,459  in  value  of  British  commodities,  but  in  1772  it  took  nearly 

thy  times  as  much,  or  £507,909  worth,  nearly  equal  to  the  exports  to 

in  the  Colonies  together  at  the  first  period.     The  Colony  trade  of  Great 

Britain  had  increased  from  one-sixteenth  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 

iHiole.     The  importations  were  particularly  heavy  in  1770  and  the  three 

following  years,  and  amounted,  as  Mr.  Olover  stated  to  the  House  of 

Oommons  in  1775,  to  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  the  three  years, 

or  three  and  a  half  millions  at  the  annual  medium.     He  estimated  the 

Linen  sent  from  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  amount  to  £700,000  per 

innam.     The  importations  in  the  foregoing  years  exceeded  the  wants  of 

the  Colonies,  and  through  the  embarrassments  thereby  created,  the  debts  of 

the  American  merchants,  who  bought  largely  on  credit,  were  not  as  promptly 

paid,  when  due,  as  they  had  been  in  previous  years.     The  indebtedness 

of  New  England  was  stated  at  near  one  million  sterling.     The  Colonies 

were,  in  consequence,  charged  in  some  quarters  with  a  desire  to  evade 

payment — a  charge  which  was  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  merchants  in  the 

Colonial  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  by  the  subsequent  good  faith 


of  AmarioMn  ineroh«it8.  Of  siz  mllUaiis  dot  in  DaeeMMr»  BM^Ibir 
wilUoni  weie  paid  in  the  next  twdte  monthib  otw  •vkM-  a 
Memed  ineTiUble,  althoagh  the  nstrainte  upon  their-  tnde 
were  certainly  not  catealated  to  fteUitete  pajmont.  TIaiJ 
iatermptioa  of  this  Urge  amoont  of  importation  ihonld 
oonTenienee,  lo  soon  as  the  accamnli^ed  stock  was 
reasonably  be  expected.  With  all  onr  present  Test  prodnctita  psne^  It 
is  (Ur  to  presume  that  a  total  ezclosion  of  foreign  merdiaadisa«siril 
stfll  be  deeply  felt  It  is  true  that  all  the  measorea  of  OongreM  aid,  fti 
OonTentions  did  not  prevent  a  considerable  amount  of  British^-j||Cfli 


J. 


I  ■» 


firom  being  landed  and  sold. 

There  Is  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the 
of  the  Colonial  mannfactnres  in  all  or  any  single  bramA  at  the 
ment  of  the  BeTolntion.  The  honsehold  industry  of  the  New 
Provinces,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  middle  Oolonies,  was  neaiiy  oir^lfrils 
eqeal  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabitants  for  clothing.'  The  ptw*|fl 
oonsent  and  futhful  adherence  to  the  non-intercourse 
cate  a  general  confidence  in  their  inhereiit  ability  to  supply  the 
created  by  the  suspension  of  trade.  Th«r  habitual  aad  oompvlaoiy  flu- 
gality  alone  carried  them  through  the  trying  occasion. 

But  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  Clothing  and  camp  fturnttaie^  pes<lss 
lariy  of  woolens  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  army,  was  .early  ezperisMS^ 
The  acareitj  ^^^  continaed  throaghout  the  war  to  embarrass  the  commistt* 
of  Clothing,  f^^^  department,  to  impair  the  health  and  morale  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  at  times  even  endangered  its  subordination.  Congress  was  is 
consequence  forced  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  to  ineresM 
their  supplies  of  wool  and  other  materials,  and  to  promote  the  msnufiie" 
tnre  of  Cloth  for  the  supply  of  their  destitute  countrymen  who  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom.     In  Nov.  1775,  it  resolved  that  cloUdng 

(1)  A  writer  of  this  date,  in  recommend-  to  be  30,000  more  than  were  then  to  •■• 

ing  an  inereated  nae  of  the  spinning-wheel,  ployed.     Ai  all  the  flax  prodao«d  waf  al- 

Mtimated  that  ont  of  two  millions  of  inhabit-  ready  spun,  he  proposed  to  employ  henpi 

ants  in  the  thirteen  Colonies,  there  were  at  of  which  foreign  lawns,  dawlaa,  0maabaf% 

least  460,000  females  who  eonid  be  employed  etc.,  were  made,  and  which  waa  then  laed 

in  spinning.  If  only  one-third  of  them  were  to  advantage  in  tome  parts  of  thia  oovstiy. 

ao  employed,  there  would  be  160,000,  each  His  own  eouaty  (in  New  Jersey)  pradneed 

of  whom  eonId  spin  thread  for  six  yards  of  the  prerions  year  above  100  tons,  and  «o«M 

linen  per  week,  during  the  fire  months  in  produce  600  tons  of  hemp,  of  which  t&A 

•aeh  year  in  which  it  was  customary  to  use  pound  would  make  nearly  on^  yard  of  Unea 

the  litUe  wheel.  This  would  give  23,400,000  (sail-cloth   excepted).      The    ProTiaea  (lo 

yards  of  Cloth  annually,  or  twelve  yards  to  which  the  culture  was  not  coaSned)  oooM 

•aoh  of  the  two  millions  of  the  population—*  readily  produce  suiBcient   hemp  to  maka 

a  quantity  quite  suiBcient  for  that  portion  4,500,000  yards  of  Cloth-Enough  to  aupp^ 

•f  their  olfthing.   He  supposed  this  nambar  (he  80,000  aztva  spiaaen. 
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be  provided  for  the  army  by  the  continent^  to  be  paid  for  bj  stopping 
If  dollars  per  month  oat  of  the  soldiers'  pay ;  that  as  mnch  as  possible 
of  the  Cloth  be  dyed  brown,  the  distinction  of  the  regiments  to  be  made 
Id  the  facing^ ;  and  that  a  man  who  brought  into  the  camp  a  good  new 
blanket,  should  be  allowed  two  dollars  therefor,  and  be  at  liberty  to  take 
it  away  after  the  campaign.     In  the  following  March,  the  several  As- 
semblies, conventions,  and  committees  of  safety,  correspondence,  and  in- 
ipection  were  recommended  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  promote 
the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  ;  to  take  the  earliest  means  for  erecting  and  establishing  in 
each  Colony  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  between  such 
societies,  that  the  rich  and  numerous  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
for  supporting  its  inhabitants  might  not  be  neglected.   They  were  further 
recommended  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  of  introducing  the  manufac- 
tures of  duck,  sail-cloth,  and  steel  where  they  were  not  already  under- 
stood, and  of  encouraging,  increasing,  and  improving  them  where  they 
were.    Each  Colony  was  called  upon,  in  June,  to  furnish  a  suit  of  clothes 
— of  which  the  waistcoat  and  breeches  might  be  of  deer  leather,  if  to  be 
had  on  reasonable  terms — a  blanket,  felt  hat,  two  shirts,  two  pair  hose, 
and  two  pair  shoes  for  each  soldier  in  the  army,  to  be  paid  for  by  Con- 
gress.    In  July  the  commissary  was  granted  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
with  which  to  purchase  deer-skins  for  breeches ;  and  the  secret  committee 
was  directed  to  fall  upon  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a  further  supply 
of  deer-skins  for  the  like  purpose  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.     At 
the  same  time,  John  Griffith,  "  an  experienced  artificer  in  making  and 
dressing  fullers'  shears,"  was,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  released  from  service  and  ordered  to  return  home 
to  follow  his  trade.     Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  General  Washington 
was  desired  to  order  agents  to  be  sent  into  each  State  to  buy  up  linens 
and  other  clothing  and  tent-cloth.    But  notwithstanding  orders  had  been 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
woolens  and  other  Cloth  from  Europe,  and  Philadelphia  was  twice  called 
apon  to  furnish  blankets,  which  were  not  to  be  purchased  in  the  stores, 
and  even  to  sell  its  awnings  for  tents,  of  which  there  was  scarcely  one  iu 
the  army,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  during  the  winter  were  extreme. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  linen,  which  was  a 
poor  defense  against  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign.     The  deficiency 
of  woolen  materials  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  apparent  in 
the  contributions  for  the  army.      The  Commissioners  in  France  were 
directed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  to  make  pnrchases  of  suitable 
clothing  and  blankets,  and  each  State  was  assessed  for  a  supply  of  blau- 
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-lrat&   In  September,  the  BzeentiTe  Ooaneil  of  PeDnqrlTiaia  wm 

to  lake  poneeuon  of  mnj  linens,  bltnkete»  or  other  woolenilMBd  li  Ap, 

■torei  end  wsrehoasee,  and  gi? e  eertifleeAee  of  their  Tilna.  .  ,  j^^ 

A  letter  flrom  Ekmad  WetheriU,  Jr.,  to  the  Boud  of  Wm^  fa  Ji^b^ 
informs  them  that,  in  conseqnenee  ot  the  onezpeeted  rise  ia  tho.pHl9iil|^> 
wummA  ^^  ^^  labor,  he  wonid  be  onaUe  to  complj  vtth  a  oeaMlfti 
pllSlff}^  made  for  a  snpplj  of  Cloth  at  a  time  when  he  .§«] 
'^'^^^^v'*^  were  at  the  highest  He  had  a  futory,  ineladinir 
fnlling-mill,  etc.,  in  Sonth  Allej,  between  Markal  and  Areh  and 
and  Sixth  street*,  where  he  carried  on  the  mannfiMStara  of  wwAmm^will^ 
soon  after,  if  not  at  that  time,  of  eottons  and  diemieal  prodnels.  IKmti 
being  then  f  s.  6dL  a  pound,  wiUi  a  prospect  of  its  beeomiag,  Msh^itij 
eoald  not  famish  for  less  than  STs.  M.  snch  Oloth  as  he  had  engagsi,-t|>* 
SQppIy  at  SOs.  the  jard.  He  rendered  an  aeoooat  the  next 
Oloth  famished,  inclnding  some  samples  of  snporfiae  red  and 
bat  the  extreme  scarcitj  of  wool,  he  says,  almost  diseonragad  him 
proceeding  with  the  woolen  bmnch  of  his  basiness.  Those  who  haicgiu; 
gaged  to  sell  him  wool  at  7s.  6d.,  thought  it  too  oheap^  and  liit' 
and  weaTcrs  in  each  branch  had  doabled  their  wages.  Ho  ooald 
tiaae  to  make  it,  howe? er,  at  an  adequate  price. 

These  prices,  which  were  doubtless  proTindal  oamnc^,  and 
that  all  the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,  shearing,  ete.,  wen 
operations,  and  that  forty  to  fifty  cents  was  the  usoal  price  for  fuIHsg 
and  dressing  a  yard  of  Cloth,  enable  as  to  comprehend  that,  with  tt 
empty  exchequer,  and  doabtfal  credit.  Congress  found  no  little  incoB- 
Yenience  in  providing  supplies  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  All  iti 
efforts  were  inadequate  to  a  comfortable  proYision,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  the  Director-Oeueral  of  Hospitals  was  aatborlzed  to  make  up 
the  measure  of  comfort  which  the  want  of  blankets  and  clothing  required 
for  the  sick,  by  the  erection  of  stoves  if  foand  necessary.  The  scTefal 
States  were  earnestly  called  upon  to  make  additional  provision  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  of 
Congress  at  the  outset,  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  scarcity 
likely  to  arise,  men  were  found  heartless  enough  to  charge  the  depotf 
Clothier-General  ten  to  eighteen  hundred  per  cent,  for  clothing  for  tlM 
Continental  army,'  and  even  to  refuse  to  deliver  it  at  that  price  until  the 
cash  was  paid.  Congress  was  forced  to  recommend  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  it  occurred  to  seize  the  goods,  which  would  be  paid  ibr 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Cases  of  extortion  having  become  too  general, 
the  several  States  were  also  advised  to  enact  laws,  empowering  the  seia* 

(1)  Joarnal  of  Congrtu,  toL  liL  p.  60S. 
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vre,  for  the  ose  of  the  armj,  of  all  woolen  cloths,  blankets,  linens,  shoes, 
■lockings,  hats,  and  other  necessary  clothing  in  the  possession  of  any 
persons,  not  foreigners,  for  sale,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  stated  price  by  drafts 
CD  the  Clothier-Oeneral.  They  were  also  recommended  to  employ  a 
iofficient  number  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  to  supply  the  clothing 
required  by  their  respective  battalions,  exempting  them  from  military 
dQty,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  collect  cotton,  wool,  flax,  leather,  etc., 
for  that  purpose,  at  stipulated  prices.  The  practice  of  those  in  the  seve- 
ral  States,  who,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or  love  of  country, 
In  a  time  of  scarcity,  made  large  gains  "  by  oppressive  sharping  and  ex- 
tortion," to  the  injury  of  private  families  and  the  public  service,  wm 
denounced  in  caustic  terms,  and  the  severe  expedient  was  recommended 
to  all  the  States  of  enacting  stringent  laws  for  its  punishment  and  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy  upon  the  perpetrators. 

The  privations  of  the  American  army,  while  encamped  at  Yalley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1778,  badly  sheltered  and  worse  fed,  were  the  most  trying 
PrivfttioBiof^^  any  experienced  throughout  the  war,  and  were  greatly  ag- 
tttViS^  gravated  by  the  deficiency  of  clothing  among  officers,  as  well 
'^'v**  men.  During  the  following  year,  a  decline  in  the  military  ardor 
with  which  the  war  had  commenced  was  apparent.  The  deflcieucy  in 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  still  continued,  and  Continental  currency 
becoming  rapidly  depreciated,  many  returned  to  their  former  pursuits. 
So  great  were  the  losses  suffered  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  that 
the  manufacturers  for  the  army  refused,  in  1780,  either  to  go  on  with 
their  work  or  deliver  what  was  done  without  immediate  payment.  Symp- 
toms of  revolt  began  to  appear  in  portions  of  the  line,  and  an  efficient 
co-operation  of  the  Americans  with  their  new  allies,  the  French,  both  of 
whom  were  eager  to  encounter  the  enemy,  was  alone  prevented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  mean  apparel  of  the  Continental  troops,  who,  shabby  and  many 
of  them  shirtless,  shrunk  from  appearing  by  the  side  of  their  elegantly* 
uniformed  French  allies.'    But  subsequently  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of 


(1)  The  Urm  »an9  culottes  is  laid  by  Mr.  lays  Mr.  Dnponceau,  "were  nerer  before 
P.  S.  Bnponceaa,  who,  m  the  teoreUry  of  brought  together.  The  Baron  lored  to  speak 
Baron  Stenbeo,  participated  in  the  prirationf  of  that  dinner  and  of  his  «aii«  enlottett  as  he 
of  the  eamp,  to  have  originated  on  this  oo-  called  us.  Thas  this  denomination  was  firstin- 
•asioii.  The  superior  officers  were  sometimes  rented  in  America,  and  applied  to  the  brare 
accustomed  to  share  their  rations  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
less  fortunate  soldiers  and  subalterns.  The  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
Baron's  aids,  on  one  occasion,  Invited  a  that  the  name  which  honored  the  followers 
Bomber  of  young  officers  to  dine  at  their  of  Washington  would  afterward  be  assumed 
quarters,  torn  clothes  being  an  indispensable  by  the  satellites  of  a  Marat  and  a  Robes- 
requisite  of  admission.  "  Such  a  set  of  rag-  pierre."— 2>r.  DmngUmm't  Diseouvt  in  Co 
ged,  and  at  the  same  time  merry  fellows,"  WMmoration  of  Fttsr  S.  DupoHeeau,  LL.D, 
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Another  instance  is  related  as  follows : 

"  Daring  the  war  of  the  Revolation,  General  Lafayette,  being  at  Bal- 
timore, was  invited  to  a  ball ;  he  went,  as  requested,  but  instead  of  joining 
in  the  amusements,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  young  Frenchman,  he  ad- 
dressed the  ladies :  '  You  are  very  handsome ;  you  dance  very  prettily ; 
your  ball  is  very  fine — ^bnt  my  soldiers  have  no  shirts.^  The  appeal  was 
irresistible ;  the  ball  eeased,  the  ladies  ran  home  and  went  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  days  a  large  number  of  shirts  were  prepared  by  the  fairest  hands 
in  Baltimore  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country."* 
"  ^he  immediate  effects  of  the  peace  were  alike  unfavoraCte  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  Exhausted  in  resources,  with  a  debt 
ig^^  of  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  public  revenue  system,  the 
th«  PMoe.  country  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  The  public  secu- 
rities fell  in  value,  the  creditors  of  the  National  Oovemment  were  ruined 
in  capital,  and  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers  were  unpaid.  Those  who  were 
not  themselves  paid  could  not  pay  others,  and  private  confidence  fell  in 
the  wreck  of  the  public  faith.  As  aliens,  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  were  excluded  from  their  former  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
fishermen  were  denied  access  to  several  ports  they  had  been  free  to  visit 
as  Colonists,  and  the  bounty  on  whale  oil  was  withdrawn.  In  the  absence 
of  any  power  to  regulate  commerce,  a  flood  of  European  manufactures 
was  poured  in  to  supply  the  exhausted  warehouses  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  all  classes  were  but  too  ready  to  escape  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  so  long  subjected  themselves.  The  trade  of  the  States, 
which  had  once  been  so  valuable  to  Britain,  was  coveted  by  all  adven- 
turous traders,  and  merchandise  was  imported  far  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country,  or  the  ability  of  merchants  to  pay.  Large  debts  were  ac- 
cumulated in  Great  Britain,  to  whose  manufactures  Americans  were 
partial ;  and  by  the  treaty,  these  and  the  old  uncanceled  obligations  were 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  States  were  speedily  drained. 
All  possibility  of  success  in  manufactures  was  for  a  time  excluded  by  the 
superabundance  of  foreign  goods,  some  of  which  sold  twenty-five  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  London.  But  the  evils  produced  by  the  absence 
of  an  efficient  head  to  the  Oovemment,  and  of  concert  in  any  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  at  length  led  to  the  organization  of  an 
effective  central  authority,  under  whose  action  all  branches  of  the  national 
industry  speedily  recovered. 

During  the  Revolution  much  of  the  limited  capital  and  skill  of  the  country 
had  been  employed  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  which  were  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  war.     But  the  household  industry  of  the  country 

(I)  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  169 
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had  been  preserved  and  extended.  The  new  prospects  which  now  opened 
before  the  country,  pointed  out  the  duty  and  policy  of  cherishing  theM^ 
and  of  introducing  new  ones.  The  several  States  adopted  such  nieasafH 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  Colonial  capacity  for  the  eneovr- 
agezcent  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Discriminating  and  other  dotiei 
were  laid  by  several,  but  without  any  uniformity,  and  were  all  aDnalM 
and  the  power  lodged  in  the  General  Congress  by  the  new  Constita^ 
tion. 

The  increased  attention  which  had  been  given  to  wool-growing  doriof 
the  war,  and  to  cotton  in  the  South,  created  a  desire  in  many  qaartera  to 
procure  the  improved  machinery  by  whrich  the  manofactares  of 
prnrarA  England  were  being  so  rapidly  extended,  and  which  France  was 
^  ^  '  also  laboring  to  obtain.  In  1780,  an  association  was  formed 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  a  subscription 
raised  to  procure  a  Jenny  for  that  purpose.  On  the  80th  April,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Spy  that  "  on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  piece  of  cordnroy 
made  in  the  manufactory  in  this  town  was  taken  from  the  loom."  The 
manufacture  was  probably  continued,  since  Samnel  Brazier,  of  thai 
town,  in  1790  advertised  for  sale  "jeans,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  and 
cottons."' 

The  year  following  this  attempt.  Parliament  raised  a  further  barrier  to 
the  attainment  of  textile  machinery  from  that  country  by  re-enacting  and 
extending  the  statute  of  17T4  against  its  exportation.  It  was  enacted 
(21  Geo.  III.  c.  3T)  tluit  any  person  who  packed  or  put  on  board,  or 
caused  to  be  brought  to  any  place  in  order  to  be  put  on  board  any 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  "  any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  used  in  the  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  manufacture  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  are  used,  or 
any  model  or  plan  thereof,"  etc.,  should  forfeit  every  such  machine  and 
the  goods  packed  therewith  and  £200,  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months.  The  like  penalties  attached  to  having  in  custody  or  power,  or 
collecting,  making,  applying  for,  or  causing  to  be  made,  any  such  ma- 
chinery, and  the  forfeitures  were  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  informer  after  the 
expenses  of  prosecution  were  paid.  The  exportation,  and  the  attempt 
to  put  on  board  for  that  purpose,  "  any  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or 
utensils  used  in,  or  which  are  proper  for  the  preparing  or  finishing  of 
the  calico,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures,  or  any  part 
thereof,"  were  the  next  year  (1782)  prohibited  under  penalty  of  £500 
The  same  act  interdicted  the  transportation  of  tools  used  in  the  iron  and 

(1)  LiDcoln's  Hist,  of  Worcester  Countj,  p.  821. 
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gteel  mannfactores.  Wool  or  stock  cards,  not  exceeding  is.  i)er  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards,  not  exceeding  Is.  Bd.  per  pair,  osed  in  the  woolen 
fluuiafactures,  were  bj  a  later  Act  (26  Geo.  III.  c  f  6)  allowed  to  be 
exported.' 

These  statntes,  which  were  vigilantlj  enforced,-  along  with  those 
against  enticing  artificers  to  emigrate,  prored  serious  obstacles  to  the  in- 
p,,,^^,^^  of  troduction  of  machinery  both  in  America  and  the  Continent  of 
■£hiner7  Europe.  In  1784,  a  Oerman  was  fined  £500  for  seducing 
uioropt.  operatives  to  Oermanj ;  but  a  native  of  Amiens  succeeded,  the 
■ame  year,  in  importing  into  France  the  first  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton. But,  two  years  after,  another  person  incurred  the  legal  penalty  for 
kaving  a  quantity  of  machinery,  with  a  view  to  export  it  to  Germany. 
Some  attempts  to  obtain  machinery  for  this  country  miscarried  about  the 
le  time.  A  set  of  complete  brass  models  of  Arkwright's  machinery 
made  and  packed  in  England  by  the  agent  of  Mr.  Tench  Goxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1786,  but  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  shipment,  and  the 
afajeot  defeated.'  Abel  Buell,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  KiUingsworth, 
Oonneoticut,  who  had  been  engaged  in  engraving,  type-founding,  and  the 
laaonfacture  of  copper  coin  for  the  State,  visited  England  about  the  same 
time,  ostensibly  to  purchase  copper,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  the  Cloth-manufac- 
tire.  The  mechanical  resources  of  the  English  manufactures  had  at  this 
itAe  been  further  enriched  by  the  invention,  in  1774,  of  the  power-loom, 
by  Cartwright ;  of  the.  mule  jenny,  in  1775,  by  Crompton,  which  soon 
soperseded  the  machine  of  Hargreaves ;  by  several  improvements  of  Ark- 
wright  and  others  in  carding,  drawing  and  roving,  and  above  all  by  the 
adaptation,  in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  the  spinning  and 
carding  of  cotton  at  Manchester.  Cylinder  printing  was  invented  by 
Bell  in  1785,  and  the  use  of  acid  in  bleaching  was  introduced  at  Glasgow 
by  Watt  in  1786,  and  at  Manchester  in  1788.  These  and  some  minor 
improTcments  had  increased  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  to 
11,280,238  lbs.  in  1784,  valued,  in  ite  manufactured  stete,  at  £3,950,000. 
In  1787,  the  cotton  and  wool  used  on  hand  and  water-machines  amounted 
to  22,600,000  lbs.,  worth,  in  the  raw  state,  £2,230,000,  and  when  mann- 
fhetnred,  £7,500,000,  yielding  the  immense  profit  of  £5,270,000  sterling. 
The  total  value  of  the  woolen  branch  was  estimated  in  1783  at 
£16,800,000,  equal  in  value  to  all  the  exports  of  Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  machinery  of  any  kind,  the 
eoibplicated  evils,  financial  and  moral,  growing  out  of  the  profuse  and 

(1)  Pope's  Laws  of  the  Coitoms  and  Ex-        (2)  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  71. 


«utoB  u»  of  Baglblt  And  But  bidk  goodt,  wUdt  «IM  hrtvaiHi 
BBltndtod  qoftDtltlM  tad  wld  for  eMk  or  tnttt  bskiw  fcgH*  ■frian^lt' 
tin  IkefllUM  for  obt^nli^  t  ehaap  Mppl;  of  oottoB,  mtim  As  ■MlM4||t^ 
fsr  erNting  domeatic  manahetDrei  to  b«  daeplj  ftiL  lA  rahMil||0' 
New  Tork,  and  Mme  psrU  of  NovBiiglwd,  nadi  lntaniiVH"allll)r 
fMed  by  pnmEnent  otdMiii  In  tbo  utaianmt  of  tho  atjM>  brthMlb' 
of  Irtor-BBTlDg  applf anoM.  X  Jmatj  had  bMs  aataral  yaan  1m  .WJH^ 
Phfladelphla,  and  Hf.  Wetberill  had  eoadoMad  tknngfcort  aa.1*f;ifc 
prlTate  toaniActiin  of  eoUon  and  woolen  goodi.  Is  April, 'lTIV.lip 
■dnrtlMd  fbr  nlo  at  bia  tnannftetoir  in  Soatb  AHay,  "  Pkilmi^ittH 
Mami/actttni,  anitablo  fbr  all  wasoni,  tIi.,  Jaaai,  FmUu^  BlwIiW 
lagl,  Ooating^  Sk.,"  irbieh  he  U  belEend  to  ban  beaa  the  fint  lo  wami 
tiuton  In  thla  eonntrj.*  •**Jl 

In  1786,  tbs  Hon.  Hngb  Orr,  of  Uaawehnaetti^  &  {riotteer  li  >Bap 
Mefkl  entarprlaei,  emplojad  two  brothen^  Bobert  nd  AlaaBdgr:flai|| 
fhnn  Sootland,  who  bad  Bona  knowladge.of  eottoa  maMtt$ 
hmum;  to  oonitrnot  for  him  at  bla  worki,  at  BmI  Bridgawata^  HUft 
oardEng,  roping,  and  tplnnlng  macblDea.  A  eommtttaeoCMI 
booaes  of  the  legEBlatore  waa  appointed  to  ezsmioa  thaa,  and  aapirt^Ml 
•aeowr^ttment  onght  to  be  gtren  tbem.  Tbehr  raport,  on  "Svwmikm^ 
TeeonuBanded  a  grant  of  £S00  to  enable  the  brotlien  to  «om{dt|b  AaM 
and  a  gratnltj  to  the  maken  of  tba  machfDOi  alter  tbair  MapladM  mi 
delirery  to  a  committee  of  the  home.  This  was  eoncorred  in,  and  in  tta 
following  Mb7,  bIx  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks,  were  granted  to  the  Barrs,  "as  a  reward  for  their  ingmai^ 
in  forming  those  machines,  and  for  their  pobllc  spirit  in  making  tbatt 
known  to  this  commonwealth. "  Tbey  were  deposited,  by  direc^on  of 
tbe  General  Coort,  and  subject  to  its  order,  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  i^ 
qnested  to  exhibit  them,  and  explain  their  principles  to  any  who  migkl 
wish  to  be  informed  of  their  great  nse  and  advantage  En  carrying  on  tbe 
woolen  and  cotton  manufactores.  Mr.  Orr  was  allowed  to  nse  them  aia 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  Tbe  cost  of  the  machines  was  £187,  and 
they  are  beliered  to  have  been  the  first  Jenny  and  stock  card  made  ii 
the  United  Sutea. 

While  these  were  constmctlng,  Thomas  Samera  presented  a  petitioa 
to  tbe  General  Conrt,  stating  that  in  conseqnence  of  acircnlar  letter  froa 
the  committee  of  the  tradesmen  and  manafactnrers  of  Boston,  an  asaociatioa 
of  the  tradesmen  and  mannfactaren  of  Baltimore  was  fanned,  in  the  ttH 
of  1785,  to  apply  to  the  legislatare  in  behalf  of  American  Manofactorea, 
Having  been  brought  np  to  tbe  cotton  manufacture,  be  had  visited  Eog> 

(1)  WUti*!  Utmab  of  SUtn,  p.  41, 
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land  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  to  prepare  machines  for  carding  and 
■pinning  cotton.  Bat  he  was  odIj  enabled,  after  mncb  difficnltj,  to  bring 
awaj  descriptions  and  models  of  such  engines,  with  which  he  retnmed  to 
Baltimore.  Finding  little  could  be  done  there,  he  set  ont  for  Boston, 
and  having  lost  much  of  his  property  by  the  way,  he  asked  assistance  to 
begin  the  mannfactory.  The  Assembly,  on  the  2d  March,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  snch  models  and  descriptions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
adapting  the  thread  for  and  of  weaving  dimities,  plain,  striped,  and 
checked  mnslins,  calicoes,  jeans,  jeannettes,  and  other  cotton  mannfac- 
tares,  ordered  £20  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Orr  to  encourage 
him  in  a  trial.  This  model  of  an  early  and  imperfect  form  of  the  Ark- 
wright  machine,  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  with  the  others,  and  was 
known  as  the  "  State's  Model."  It  was  visited  by  several  mannfactnrers, 
among  others  by  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.  Daniel  Anthony,  of  that 
place,  who  had  made  an  engagement  with  Andrew  Dexter  and  Lewis  Peck 
to  make  jeans  and  other  **  homespnn  cloth"  of  linen  warp  and  cotton 
filling,  to  be  span  by  hand,  soon  after  its  completion  visited  it  with  John 
Reynolds,  a  woolen  mannfacturer  of  East  Greenwich,  and  made  a  draught 
of  t&e  machine.  This  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time,  but  a 
machine  was  afterward  built  from  it,  and  put  in  operation  at  Providence. 
Mr.  Orr  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  supersede  honest 
manual  labor  by  the  introduction  of  such  machines. 

In  the  meantime  a  company  had  been  formed  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
If  8T,  of  which  John  Cabot  and  Joshua  Fisher  were  the  principal  mana- 
Fint  Hew  ^^^^f  ^  manofacture  cotton.  One  or  more  Spinning  Jennies, 
Jyjf^Jo^*"  either  imported  or  made  from  the  State's  models,  were  ob- 
■t  Bevarij.  talncd,  and  a  carding-machine  was  imported  at  a  cost  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  The  legislatare  made  a  grant  of  £500  to  assist  the 
design.  The  factory  was  visited  by  Qeneral  Washington,  in  his  tour 
through  the  Eastern  States  in  1789.  It  was  mentioned  by  Brissot  De 
Warville,  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  as  "  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  cotton."  It  created  considerable  interest  thronghont  the  country,  as 
the  first  attempt  in  New  England  to  manufacture  cotton  by  machinery, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Orr  either  designed  or  attempted  to  em- 
ploy his  machines  for  the  creation  of  a  manufacturing  business,  although 
permitted  to  use  them.  It  was  reported  in  distant  places  that  the  Bev- 
erly factory  was  carried  on  with  the  Arkwright  machines,  but  such  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Court,  in  June,  1790,  the  managers  state  that  they  had  en- 
countered more  expense  and  difficulty  than  they  had  anticipated,  espe* 
dally  in  the  purchase  and  construction  of  machines.  They  had  then 
expended  nearly  four  thousand  pounds.     Many  losses  and  great  obstacles 


Mt -  mumikii  euMn-MAsiniAiiffna*  -  '■  ■■ 

had  bten  eocomitend,  to  wMch other attmpti  wooldaot ho IhMii^  wi% 

tte  OHO  of  tha  cording  moebbi^  whirii  oooM  thoo  ho  obUiMd  fhc  JIMitt 

Tbflf  hod  commwood  the  horinoit  fieom  a  rogard  totho  poMia: 

aod  had  raatalBod  hoary  Iobni  witbooC-  any  pnaeoi  hopo  of: 

Bvt  thoir  offorta,  ondor  all  tho  diaidrantagia,  had  pnmd  thai  tha 

fiMiton  waa  praetioaUoy  aod  woold,  whoo  aatoUiahody  profo- 

IneraliTe  to  lopport  and  oxtead  itielt  and  afford  a  lopplyBot  arijf  fe||^ 

dkNooftie  consamption  bat  a  slaplo  for  oxportatioa.    Maok  loovof  Miiiijb 

riol  woa  oceaiioBed  in  tho  iastraetion  of  worknieB»  whoaa  vagoa  hiMUtf 

ho  rofaod  to  proront  their  daaerdon  when  half  inttmetod, "  in 

of  iho  eompetition  of  riTol  mannfkctorieai''    Tho  greater 

heanty  in  fbreign  gooda  were  attribated  to  the  enperior  ekill, 

men  in  long  eetablUbed  mannfaetoriee  exhibited,  "bat  prindpallf 

say)  from  the  nee  of  machines  which  yonr  petitioners  havo  aa  yd 

too  ozpensife  for  them  to  procore.''    This,  wo  snpposs^  ralm  toUig 

Aricwright  machines.^    The  managers  ask  that  the  Oeooffal  Ooaffto«Mb^ 

(1)  n*  optDM  of  BwdiiBM,  labof^  tttti,  lutf  MVM  piMt  ptT  ^Twi  ftr  wwHsgiMlliil 

ftr  mMnrfbetarlBg  «otloB*  abovi  thii  tlm%  ■om  ^m;^  UMm  havfaa  hh  ghsia  w^Mff 

wai tkM  tttlBfttod  In  PhiladdpUAS  "Oat  for  hin,  and  tfc«  viadlaa  Maariiif.  |l||i 

mMldst.fbr  oudiog  ootton  will  ooft  about  will  woafo  abo«l  T  yardt  par  Oayw    Wipif* 

iBM  J  oao  naa  will  work  tho  nuohloo,  and  atload  oa  tho  woawa  to  «lad  thoIr  mm^^ 

oai(d  ahovt  30  Ibi.  of  cotton  por  dagr.    Oao  aod  qatllf  Ar  aboat  Mfon  dkllttiaa  aaO)dfei« 

■piDoiaf  miichine,  eommonly  eallod  ajonoy,  ponoe  per  week,  aad  And  themMlToo.    Oit 

with  40  ipindles  (wbiob  is  a  proper  number),  wouen  can  attend  three  looms.    Tho  dijm» 

will  cost  aboat  £13.    One  man  or  woman  ask  four  pence  per  yard  for  dyeing  jeaai^ 

will  work  tbe  machine,  and  will  spin  from  bat  tbej  may  be  well  afforded  at  half  that 

4  to  6  lbs.  of  good  yam  per  day»  of  a  suitable  price.    The  following  is  the  estimato  of  the 

degree  of  fineness  for  good  Jeansy  fhstians,  expense  on  60  yards  of  Jeans: 

etc.  .  .  .  A  woman  will  rone  (on  a  common  «o  j       ^  n*        .       .^ 

wheel)  about  4  lbs.  per  day,  for  which  she         u  •     *      «a     j      *  t 

,  '                       '^           \     ^              M        cbMu  for  60  yds.  of  Jeans,  ai 
lecoires  fire  pence  per  pound.    One  pound        jg^         ^^^^^ ^ ^^         ^ 

of  cotton  yam  will  fill  six  yards  of  Tcry  good    «,  ,.      ,     ,,  ,„  .„  ^^ 

I           i/        II     ill!               1-  .  .1.       x.^  SJlhs. of  cotton  yam  will  fill  tho 

joaas — it  usually  fills  more,  but  then  the  ^  .                   .                ... 

.  J,       ..    ,,  ,  '       -      ,.       ,        »na«,  at  6».  per  pound Sit 

g,«b  «.  proportionlly  Hght.r   Two  lb.  of  ^            ^          ,^  3^  ,              ^  „    ^ 

g^  fcx  f«,m  tb«  'WDgl.  W.U  «.k.  1  lb.  j„.i„g  60  yd.., «  8A  p.r  ,«L-     M    • 

of  heckled  flsx — this  flax  being  spun  to  two  . 

doien  and  six  cuts  to  the  pound,  which  is  a  £6  14  i 

proper-sised  yam  for  common  Jeans.      18  The  above  estimate  Is  calculated 

dosen  will  make  chain  for  50  yards ;  8  lbs.  for  60  yds.  of  very  good  Jeans, 

of  cotton  yam  will  fill  these  50  yards.    The  such  as  will  sell  for  3«.  per 

cotton  yam  spun  on  tbe  machines  in  Phlla-  yard,  which  is m.......  T  10    0 

dolphin  oof  ts,  on  an  arerage,  about  13^  pence 

per  ponnd,  besides  the  carding  and  roping. 

The  man  who  turns  the  machine  Is  employed  "  N.B.  The  price  is  supposed  to  bo  a  ro 

by  the  day.    His  wages,  when  tbe  days  are  teil  one.     The  calculation  of  expeuMS  is 

long^  are  about  three  shillings  and  nine  rather    high    than    otberwiie." — A 

pMMO  por  day.  The  weaver  in  Philadelphia  Mntnm,  tuL  t.  p.  225. 
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io  lieo  of  a  grant  of  land  previously  made,  afford  some  real  and  ready 
assistance,  witbont  which  they  mnst  abandon  the  enterprise.' 

They  afterward  discontinued  the  business  as  a  corporate  body,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  erected  a  mill  at  the  head  of  Bass 
River  for  spinning  cotton  bv  water  power.  This  also  proved  nnprofit- 
able,  and  the  machinery  was  removed  along  with  a  portion  of  the  bnild- 
ing.  The  brick  factory  was  burned  in  1808.  A  steam  factory  company, 
with  large  capital,  was  incorporated  at  that  place  in  1841. 

Although  this  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  first  for  the 
maonfacture  of  cotton  by  machinery  that  went  into  operation  in  New 
Wftter  England,  if  that  at  Worcester,  before  mentioned,  may  not  claim 
^pteS ir^  the  precedence,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  petition,  as  therein 
ProTidenc«.  intimated,  several  rival  establishments.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  that  attempted  at  Providence.  After  obtaining  a  draught  of  Mr. 
Orr's  machine,  Mr.  Anthony  had  a  Spinning  Jenny  of  twenty-eight 
spiudles  built  also  in  1187,  on  the  model  of  the  Beverly  machine.  The 
wood-work  was  made  by  his  son  Robert,  and  the  brass-work  by  Daniel 
Jackson,  a  coppersmith  of  Providence.  It  was  set  up  first  in  a  private 
house,  and  afterward  in  the  chamber  of  the  market-house,  where  it  was 
operated.  A  carding  machine  was  also  constructed  for  him  by  Joshua 
Lindly,  of  Providence,  from  patterns  of  that  at  Beverly.  The  rolls,  18 
inches  long,  were  taken  from  it  and  roped  on  a  hand-wheel,  as  in  wool- 
carding.  A  spinning  frame  was  next  bulk  from  the  dn^ught  of  the 
State's  model  at  Bridgewater.  It  had  eight  heads  of  fonr  spindles  each, 
or  32  spindles  in  all,  and  was  operated  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand.  .The 
first  head  was  made  by  John  Baily,  a  clockmaker  of  Provideoce,  and  the 
rest  of  the  machine  by  Lindly  &  Jackson.  In  1788,  Joseph  Alexander 
and  James  McKerries,  weavers  from  Scotland,  who  understood  the  nse 
of  the  fly-shuttle,  came  to  Providence  to  weave  corduroy.  McKerries 
went  to  East  Greenwich,  but,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander,  a  loom 
was  built  and  put  in  operation  in  the  market-house,  with  the  first  fly- 
shuttle  ever  used  in  Providence,  and  probably  in  America.'  As  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  cut  the  corduroy  to  raise  the  pile  which 
formed  the  ribs,  and  gave  the  finish,  that  kind  of  Cloth  was  abandoned  after 
the  first  piece,  and  Alexander  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Thus  unsuc- 
cessful, the  owners  sold  the  spinning  frame,  which  was  too  heavy  for 
hand-power,  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providenoe.     It  was  removed  to  Paw- 

(1)  Wbite'i  Memoir  of  Blater,  p.  M.  roftd  tlnwl  tliii  time,  l>efore  the  Literary 

(2)  The  spring  or  llj  ■buttle  wMiartDted  and  Philotophiiial  Soeietj  of  Manchester, 
Abovi  tk«  year  17S8  by  Jobn  Kay»  «f  Itay*  UmI  moi  •  fla^  wearer  in  tbe  Norwich 
Bow«v«rlalelleiatNdMter>>~           ■  %.mimilml  Hm  •§•  of  the  tfy 
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tncket,  and  attached  to  a  water-wheel,  for  which  it  was  also  foand  to  bo 
ill-adapted  from  its  imperfections.  Mr.  Brown  also  purchased  the  card- 
ing machine  and  Jenny,  an  additional  spinning  frame,  made  from  the 
State  model  and  onsnccessfallj  tried  at  East  Greenwich,  and  a  stocking- 
loom  from  John  Fallem,  an  Irish  stocking-wearer,  who  had  attempted 
the  business  also  at  East  Greenwich.  The  spinning  frames,  which  were 
employed  for  a  short  time  on  warp,  which  they  made  imperfectly  both  m 
to  quality  and  quantity,  were  laid  aside  until  some  one  could  be  foand 
who  understood  their  use.  These  two  Arkwright  machines,  one  of  M, 
the  other  of  24  spindles,  not  in  use,  a  carding  machine,  an  84  and  a  60 
spinning  jenny,  and  a  doubling  and  twisting  jenny,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal machinery  of  Almy  &  Brown,  at  Pawtucket,  when  Samuel  Slater 
arrived.  The  account  of  Andrew  Dexter,  of  Providence,  with  the  firm, 
shows  a  charge,  in  May,  1789,  for  a  complete  spinning  jenny,  £24  As.  lOd.^ 
and  in  1790  for  a  jenny,  carding  and  spinning  frame,  completed  at  the 
joint  and  equal  expense  of  Lewis  Peck  and  Andrew  Dexter,  £139  l^ 
A  machine  for  calendering  cotton  goods  was  also  charged  in  March, 
1790.  It  was  put  up  in  Moses  Brown's  bam,  and  worked  by  a  horse. 
One  of  the  jennies  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown  belonged  to  David  Bainira, 
for  whom  it  had  been  operated  about  two  years  at  Newport  by  Joseph 
Anthony,  another  son  of  Daniel  Anthony. 

Just  as  this  attempt  to  introduce  water  spinning  machines  had  proved 
unsuccessful,  a  letter  opportunely  reached  Moses  Brown  from  Samuel 
ArriTai  of  Slater,  at  New  York.  This  ingenious  and  enterprising  manu- 
s^m'i  sutar.  facturer,  to  whom  this  country  owes  so  much,  was  bom  near 
Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9,  1768.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  live  as  a  clerk  with  Jedediah  Strutt,  the  inventor  of  the  Derby 
ribbed  stocking  machine,  and  the  partner  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in 
the  cotton  spinning  business  at  Milford,  near  Belper.  Having  continued 
with  them  as  clerk  and  several  years  general  overseer  both  of  the  machinery 
and  manufacturing  departments,  till  August,  1789,  he  was  induced  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
several  governments  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  A  notice  in  the 
the  newspapers  of  a  grant  of  £100  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Oct.,  1788,  to  John  Hague,  for  introducing  a  machine  for  carding  cotton, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with  legislative  encouragement,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  determined  him  to  try  his  fortunes  in  this 
country.  He  sailed  from  London,  Sept.  13,  1789,  and  reached  New 
York  about  the  18th  November.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  exportation  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, he  did  not,  on  leaving  Derby,  inform  his  fiunily  of  his  desUnatioi« 
«Qd  took  vrith  him  neither  patterns,  drawing!,  nor  aemonadft  thtt  eoiUI 
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betraj  his  occupation  or  lead  to  his  detention.  In  New  York  he  was 
engaged  bj  the  New  York  Manufactariog  Company.  Hearing  that 
Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  was  in  need  of  a  manager,  he  wrote  him 
on  the  2d  December,  stating  that  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  New 
York  manofactory,  which  had  bat  one  card,  two  machises,  and  two 
spinning  jennies,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  using.  His  wish  and 
intention  were  to  erect  a  perpetual  card  and  spinning  establishment ; 
and  he  could  make  machinery  for  spinning,  either  for  stocking  or  twist, 
equal  to  any  in  England. 

-   Mr.  Brown  accordingly  invited  him  to  come,  stating  that  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  and  failed  with  the  first  frame  used  in  America,  and 
offering  him  all  the  profits,  as  well  as  the  credit  and  advantages 
Ail  Water-    of  perfecting  the  first  water-mill  in  America,  provided  he  was 


able  to  accomplish  it.  On  seeing  the  machines  of  Almy  & 
Brown,  he  declfned  having  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Almy  &  Brown  to  construct  the  Arkwright  series  of  machines, 
in  which  Slater  was  to  have  one-half  interest;  and  on  the  18th  January, 
iT90,  Mr.  Brown  took  him  to  Pawtueket,  where  he  completed  the  ma- 
chinery chiefly  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  20th  December,  he  started 
three  cards,  drawing,  and  roving  frames,  and  two  fhimes  of  12  spindles,* 
which  were  worked  by  an  old  fulling-mill  wheel  in  a  clothier's  building, 
where  they  were  used  for  twenty  mouths,  at  which  time  several  thousand 
pounds  of  yarn  had  accumulated  on  their  hands,  notwithstanding  all  at- 
tempts to  sell  and  weave  it  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater  built 
a  small  factory  (the  old  mill),  where  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion, 
and  increased  as  occasion  served.  Thus,  after  unexpected  difficulties, 
delays,  and  expense,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  patterns,  suitable  materials, 
and  workmen,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  first  successful 
water-mill  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.  * 

The  accounts  of  Almy  &  Brown's,  successors  (the  former  a  son-in-law, 
the  latter  a  relative  of  Moses  Brown,  who  supplied  the  capital),  show 
their  first  spinning  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  11th  June,  1189, 
between  which  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  they  made  of  corduroys, 
royal  ribs,  and  denims,  etc.,  cottonets,  jeans,  and  fustians,  189  pieces, 
containing  4,556  yards,  which  sold  from  Is.  Sd.  to  4s.  a  yard.  From  the 
Ist  January  to  the  15th  October,  1T91,  when  they  had  the  new  machinery, 
they  made  of  the  same  goods  and  of  fancy  cords,  thicksets,  etc.,  326 
pieces  of  7823  yards. 

During  this  time,  several  other  essays  were  made  in  cotton  spinning. 

(I)  For  ftiUer  partleiilurf  of  the  hiitorj,  tho  reader  is  referred  to  White's  Memnir  of 
iUMtUt.  And  rahMqaoDt  raeeess  of  Slater    Slater :  Philadelphia,  1836. 

ia  Kew  Bngland, 


4M  OOLOMXAA  auns-iumiAomHL  ,       ^^ 

Jennies  of  HtrgreftTee'  pattern  were  obtninedt  and  warp  t&t  adzed  gpKfc 
of  linen  and  cotton  was  span  from  rolls  prepared  bj  hand-eatds  iml^jk 
cellars  of  dwelling-honses,  and  was  voTsn  prindpallj  bj  BeoCA.  i^ 
Irish  weaTers.  When  goods  wholly  of  cotton  wen  attempted,  the  wiijf^ 
wss  obtained  from  Almy  A  Brown,  as  the  Jenny  wsa  not  adapted  lirlMf 
twist,  and  from  this  time  fell  into  disuse.  No  sheetingB,  thWty,  aluiibl^ 
or  ginghams  were  made  before  If  90.  ::;.  TH 

At  Bast  Oreenwich,  where  the  cotton  business  had  also  beea  aUBai|^||; 
Herman  Tandansen,  a  German,  also  abont  ITOO  commenced  the  ^tltff, 
printing  business.  He  cut  his  own  blocks  (samplee  of  which  aad  titm 
prints  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Pro?ideBoa)»;HA 
printed  India  cottons  and  the  coarse  cottons  woTcn  in  fluiBiea  fir  As 
people  generally.  Although  encouraged  by  John  Brown,  an  India  tfijli^ 
it  was  found  cheaper  to  import  than  to  print  cottons,  and  the  bMliMif 
was  gifen  up.  Indeed,  the  great  abbndance  and  cheapness  of  Ba^Mt 
and  India  cottons  and  yam  pro? ed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  snceess  <f  iji . 
infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  for  which  a  remedy  was  sooa  proiljlijlj 
by  the  General  GoTemment  ,«im  | 

The  Byfield  Factory  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  has  beea  aseatto  j>  ggl, 
the  first  regular  factory  in  the  United  States,  was  not  estems)Mij|>  1110 
1703,  and  for  several  years  after,  wss  confined  to  the  msaufiiijiBSa^i^ 
woolen  Cloth.  ^^ 

We  have  now  to  notice,  among  the  efforts  made  almost  simnltaneon^f 

in  different  places  to  manafactnre  cotton,  an  Association,  before  allodsd 

to,  which  was  quite  as  early  formed,  we  believe,  as  any  of  the 

Philadelphia^  .  ,^  ,.  ,     ,         ,  „       .  ,.,...,. 

CottoQ  foregoing,  and  one  which,  by  the  collective  and  individual  ia- 
'^*  fluence  of  its  members,  in  connection  with  the  State  patronage 
accorded  it,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  Wc 
have  before  stated  that  the  first  spinning  jenny  introduced  into  this  coun* 
try,  and  probably  the  first  attempt  to  make  cottons,  was  in  PhiladelphiSk 
by  the  Society  formed  in  1775  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Between 
that  time  and  the  year  1787,  when  the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts"  was  instituted,  sn 
effort  to  obtain  the  Arkwright  machinery  had  been  defeated.  Hr. 
Wetherill  had  in  the  meantime  manufactured  the  ordinary  cotton  stub 
afterward  made  at  the  infant  New  England  factories,  and,  as  a  member 
of  both  societies,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  This  society  was  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  should  fulfill  the  engagements  of  a  member  of  the  same.  It  wss 
governed  by  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
twelve  managers,  and  a  committee  for  mannfacturesi  all,  except  the  com* 
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nittee,  cbosen  anDaallj  by  ballot.  Each  member  paid  an  admission  fee 
of  ten  shillings,  and  the  same  sum  annnallj  toward  a  general  fhnd  to 
defray  expenses  and  for  premiums..  Sabscriptions  of  £10  or  upward,  to 
constitute  a  manufacturing  fund,  were  received  from  individuals  or  com- 
panies, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  factories,  the  subscribers  to  be 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  same.  The  subscribers  were  to  be  owners  of 
the  ground,  buildings  and  improvements  belonging  to  the  society,  etc., 
and  the  shares  were  made  transferable.  The  manufacturing  operations 
were  controlled  by  the  manufacturing  committee,  chosen  annually  by  the 
Bobscribers  to  that  fund. 

By  appointment  of  a  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  an  ardent 
aad  influential  enconrager  of  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
A4Ann  of  delivered  an  address  before  the  Society  in  the  University  of 
TuohCoze.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  August,  ITST,  which  was  published 
at  their  request.  It  appears  from  kis  remarks,  that  after  giving  relief  to 
the  industrious  poor,  which  was  one  object  of  the  Society,  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  their  operations  was  contem- 
plated by  its  friends.  This  purpose  was  urged  in  reply  to  the  objection 
which,  among  many  others,  appears  to  have  been  made  against  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  were  severally  combated  by  the 
speaker,  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  work-people.  A 
proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  as  the  most  important, 
was  recommended  in  any  measures  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  this  connection  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  Southern  States  was  recommended  as  an  article  from  which  the  best 
informed  manufacturers  expected  the  greatest  profits,  and  upon  which 
some  established  factories  depended.  It  thrived  as  well  there,  he  said, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  those  States  raised  it  formerly  when  the 
price  was  not  half  what  it  had  been  for  several  years  past.  It  was  then 
worth  double  the  money  in  America  which  it  sold  for  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, European  nations  having  prohibited  its  exportation  from  their 
colonies  to  foreign  countries.  The  great  progress  made  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  year  1762,  and 
still  more  since  the  late  war,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  lengthy  list  of  articles 
then  made  in  the  State  was  given.  These  included  hosiery,  bats  and 
gloves,  wearing  apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  some  cotton  goods, 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  etc.  The  advantages  of  America  in  having  the 
raw  materials  and  market  at  home,  in  exemption  from  duties,  in  the 
ability  to  sell  for  cash  by  the  piece  instead  of  large  invoices  on  long  credits, 
as  imported  goods  were  then  sold,  in  the  superior  strength  of  Ameri- 
can linens,  in  the  benefits  of  a  better  atmosphere  for  bleaching  linen  and 
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cotton/  were  seTerally  urged  as  so  many  indocements  to  undertake  iiiaD»» 
factures.  He  recommended  the  exemption  from  duties  of  raw  material^ 
dje  stuffs,  and  certain  implements ;  premiums  for  useful  in?entioDS  and 
processes ;  the  invitation  of  foreign  artists  to  settle  by  grants  of  land,  and 
that  e?ery  emigrant  ship  should  be  visited  to  ascertain  what  persons  were 
on  board  capable  of  constructing  useful  machines  or  of  conducting  manu- 
factures. The  wasteful  use  of  foreign  manufactures  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  importation  into  Philadelphia  alone  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  coat,  vest,  and  sleeve  buttons,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets,  was  aap- 
posed  to  amount  in  a  single  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  cost  the 
wearers  sixty  thousand  dollars.  In  urging  the  benefits  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  manufactures  in  their  midst,  he  ventured  the  assertioa 
that  the  value  of  American  productions  annually  consumed  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  makers  of  flour,  lumber,  and  bar 
iron,  was  double  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  its  exports  in  the  most 
plentiful  year. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  November,  offered  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  $20  for  the  most  useful  engine  or  machine,  to  be  moved  by  water, 
Preminmtof  ^i^^i  ^^  Otherwise,  by  which  the  ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  mana- 
the  Society,  facturing  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  should  be  better  saved 
than  by  any  then  in  use  in  the  State ;  and  also  for  raising  and  cleaning 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton;  for  the  best  specimens  or 
patterns  of  printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  this  State;  for 
letter  press,  in  bound  volumes,  from  Pennsylvania  types  and  paper;'  for 
earthenware,  flint  glass  ware,  and  bottles ;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wool,  and  of  bleached  wax  fit  fom  candles.  Thirty-dollar  premiums  or 
medals  were  offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled  flax, 

(1)  A  company  of  English  merohftnts,  which  James  Watt,  in  the  following  year, 
with  a  large  capital,  waa  about  being  form*  carried  orer  from  Paris  to  Glasgow.  It 
•d,  it  is  said,  before  the  Revolation,  to  im»  appears  not  to  hare  been  employed  at  Man- 
port  the  brotom  linens  of  Europe  to  be  Chester  until  the  year  after  the  data  in  the 
bleached  in  this  country,  where  the  superior  text.  Dr.  Henry,  of  that  city,  tnggetted 
sunshine  and  plenty  of  land  was  an  induce-  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  form  ol 
ment.  Linens  had  long  been  sent  to  Holland  bleaching  powders,  to  get  rid  of  tho  noziowi 
to  be  bleached,  and  the  time  (six  to  eight  vapor.  The  time  of  bleaching  waa  radsead 
months)  required  for  the  process  and  the  by  these  means  from  months  almost  to  as 
extent  of  ground  occupied,  in  the  middle  many  hours;  but  the  acid  was  loppoeod, 
of  the  last  century,  greatly  abstracted  from  not  without  reason,  probably,  in  the  infancy 
the  profits  of  the  manufacture.  Thediseovery  of  the  art,  to  injure  the  fabric.  Thomas 
by  Scheele,  in  1774,  of  the  properties  of  Cooper,  afterward  a  prominent  man  in  thia 
chlorine,  was  scarcely  less  raluable  to  the  country,  was  one  of  the  earliest  calico  bleadk- 
cotton  and  linen  manufactures  than  the  me-  ors  by  this  method  in  Manchester, 
chanical  inventions  of  the  same  age.  Ber-  (2)  The  premium  in  thia  bruich  waa 
thollet,  in  17S5,  introduced  the  nse  of  oxy-  given  to  the  pnUishen  of  a  Q«rai%a  iioolb 
muriatic  or  hydroohlorio  aoid  in  bleaching,  in  Laneaatar. 
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id  the  greatest  namber  of  smiths'  anvihi ;  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  great- 

qoantity  of  potash  and  pearlashes,  and  for  the  greatest  qaantitj  aod 

letj  of  painters'  colors  made  from  fossils  and  earths  of  the  United 

ites.     Of  the  propriety  and  value  of  premiums  and  honorary  rewards, 

rben  judiciously  conferred,  in  stimulating  invention  and  competition  in  the 

there  can  be  little  doubt     The  offer  of  this  Society  and  the  subse- 

it  award  of  a  large  sum  by  the  legislature  for  a  machine  for  making 

ills'  for  spinning,  which  was  probably  a  fruit  of  that  offer,  are  said  to 

iwe  finally  determined  Samuel  Slater  to  come  to  America.     The  pre- 

j^'ldam  for  calico  and  linen  printing  probably  led  to  the  first  establishment 

jrV4lf  ihe  former  business  in  the  United  States  by  John  Hewson,  a  Revolu- 

^^iionary  soldier,  who  also,  in  March,  1789,  received  a  loan  of  £200  from 

.^  the  State,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  to  enable  him  ''to  enlarge  and 

--It  carry  on  the  business  of   calico   printing  and    bleaching  within   this 

£  State."*     How  far  the  discrimination  of  the  Society  in  offering  its  high- 

Mt  premiums  for  chemical  products  may  have  contributed  to  the  com- 

f  nencement,  about  this  time,  of  the  first  white-lead  manufacture  in  the 

United  States,  by  Mr.  Wetherill,  and  to  the  subsequent  eminence  of 

Philadelphia  in  the  chemical  branches,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Manufacturing  Committee,  of  which  S.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  was 
chairman,  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  year 
s«portofthe^^^™  its  organization,  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
c«iBjaitt«e.  Qf  ^Jj^Ip  operations  to  the  23d  of  August.  It  furnishes  some 
iDteresting  statements.  The  contributions  received  amounted  in  hard 
tpecie  to  £1327  10s.  6(f.,  and  the  expenditures  for  machines,  utensils, 
and  fitting  np  the  manufactory,  to  £453  10s.  2d,  leaving  a  circulating 
capital  of  £874.  To  employ  the  poor,  they  had  purchased  flax  and  em- 
ployed between  two  and  three  hundred  women  in  spinning  linen  yarn 
daring  the  winter  and  spring,  and  engaged  workmen  to  make  a  carding 
machine  and  four  jennies  of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles,  respectively,  for 
gpinning  cotton.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  artists  and  making 
machines  without  models  or  with  imperfect  ones,  and  obstructions  caused 
by  foreigrn  agents,  etc.,  they  did  not  get  the  first  loom  at  work  until 
12th  April,  1788.     The  number  had  since  been  increased  to  twenty-six, 

(I)  John  Hewson,  it  is  said,  wm  invited  wlio  inherited  his  father's  probity  and  be- 
to  this  oonntry  from  England  by  Bei^amin  nevolenoe,  and  only  reoently  died  at  the 
Franklin,  and  having  espoused  the  cause  age  of  93.  General  Washington  was  aocus 
of  the  Revolution,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  tomed  to  point,  with  patriotic  pride,  to 
the  British  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  domestic  fabrics  upon  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Having  made  his  eseape,  fifty  guineas  re-  Washington  from  the  establishment  of  the 
ward  were  offered  fur  his  re-capture,  dead  elder  Hewson.  He  was  elected  in  Oct.,  178S, 
or  alive.  His  print  works  were  near  Rich-  to  print  for  the  Society.  Robert  Taylor  was 
mond,  where  Dyottville  now  is,  and  were  his  competitor, 
eofjiiuued  by  his  son,  of  the  same  Dame» 
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with  wliich  had  been  maiKifactnrad,  ap  to  23(1  of  Angust,  the  fullowlng 
gnods  :  Jcniis,  295'J^  yds,  cordnroja,  197^,  federal  rib,  61,  beaver  ruslian, 
1)7,  plain  eoUooB,  1567^,  linen,  925,  tow  linen,  1337^— toWl,  ",111  jd«. 
In  addition  to  iheae,  ihey  had  in  tlie  looms  200  yards  of  jeans,  cordaroyi, 
cottons  and  linen.  They  had  sold  np  to  that  time  of  jeans,  coltoa  aud 
linen  yarn,  line  and  tow  linen  to  the  value  of  £458  5s.  lid.  The  net 
profit  upon  their  operations  was  about  £T3,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  ceat 
per  annum.  Between  the  33d  of  August  and  the  1st  of  November,  tbej 
raanufactiired  of  juans,  corduroys,  flowered  cotton,  cotlona,  flax  liiieo*, 
tow  linena,  and  birdeye,  4016  yarda,  of  which  over  one-half,  or  3095  yds., 
were  cottons,  and  Ihcy  had  240  yards  in  the  looms.  The  entire  product 
from  the  beginning  amounted  to  11.367  yards.  From  the  want  of  proper 
bleach  yards  and  persons  who  understood  the  bleaching  buiiincaj,  only 
190  yards  of  cotton  had  been  printed. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bunrd  of  Managers,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
George  Ciymcr  and  Tench  Coxe,  considered  this  exhibit  of  their  opero- 
tiooB  as  highly  encouraging,  especially  as  the  price  of  flax  had  fallen  from 
ninepeace  and  tenpcnce  the  pound  to  sevenpence,  and  would  probably  be 
lower  on  account  of  increased  attention  to  its  cullivalion  ;  end  cotton  had 
also  declined  in  price  from  2^.  I^d.  &  pound  to  2s.  or  2s.  2d.  The  price 
of  cotton  would  be  Itept  down  should  its  cnllivation  succeed  io  the 
Southern  States.  If  a  good  profit  had  been  realized  by  the  monuractnre 
on  a  limited  scale  of  materials  purchased  at  the  formur  high  rates,  one- 
half  of  which — the  linen  yarn — could  not  be  spun  by  machinery,  it  wM 
certain  that  more  extensive  machines,  moved  by  horses  or  water,  mit 
greatly  increase  the  profit.  Carding  machines  for  which  they  paid  £108, 
conld  now  be  purchased  for  £60 ;  and  a  jenny,  for  which  they  paid  £98, 
for  £15,  and  smalier  implements  were  reduced  io  price  in  proportioi. 
Two  separate  and  independent  estimates  by  different  persons  made  At 
etwt  ofa  given  quality  of  olive-colored  jean,  with  linen  chain,  2s.  hd.  ud 
9c.  4^.  respectively,  for  jean  equal  to  the  British,  which  sold  for  S«.  Sd. ; 
flax  being  rated  at  "Sd.,  cotton  at  2s.  3d.  per  pound,  weaving  at  Id.,  uid 
dyeing  and  calendering  at  id.  a  yard.  The  American  goods  wen  aboTC 
half  an  inch  wider  and  much  heavier  than  the  imported.  The  Committw 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  being  impressed  with  the  clearest  cunvictiao  of 
the  importance  of  the  cotton  branch,  they  "  beg  leave  to  recommend  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  by  fresh  subscrip- 
tions, until  a  knowledge  and  due  sense  of  i\a  value  shall  induce  some 
proper  persons,  either  citizens  or  foreigners,  to  undertake  the  bail- 
ness." 

On  the  29th  March,  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  manufactory,  the 
legifilatQre  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "  Act  to  eDCOarage  and  protect  tlta 
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IfADQfactares  of  the  State."    This  Act^  which  was  limited  to  two  years, 
prohibited,  under  certain  penalties,  the  exportation   of  manufacturing 

machines,  the  scarcity  of  which  was  the  great  obstacle  to  such 
•Moung*-   undertakings.  This  Act  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  American 

Museum,  M.  Carey,  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1787,  two  carding  and  spinning  machines  in  the  possession 
of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  calculated  to  save  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  were  purchased  by  the  agency  of  a  British  artisan, 
packed  up  in  cases  as  common  merchandise,  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 
A  quantity  of  cotton  seed  is  also  stated  to  have  been  soon  after  purchased 
in  Virginia  and  burned,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  extension  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  in  America,  and  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
importation  of  Manchester  goods.  In  October,  1788,  a  reward  of  £100 
was  given  John  Hague,  of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  a  carding  machine  completed 
for  the  Society  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  legislature  passed 
"An  Act  to  assist  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  this  State."  This  Act  was 
designed  to  assist "  The  Manufacturing  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts,  and  under 
whom  a  manufactory  of  cotton  articles  has  accordingly  been  established  with 
great  prospect  of  success  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  sums  sub- 
scribed to  which  are  inadequate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  upon 
that  extensive  and  liberal  scale  which  it  is  the  interest  of  this  State  to 
promote."  It  authorized  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  subscribe  in  the 
iame  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  for  one  hundred  shares,-  of  £10  each, 
in  the  manufacturing  fund  of  the  said  Society  ;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  an  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  in  favoi 
of  Christopher  Marshall,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  April  9,  1789.*  The  manufactory  was  burned 
down  on  the  night  of  the  24th  March,  1790,'  and  evidence  having  been 
obtained  that  it  was  fired  by  design,  a  reward  was  offered  by  the  State 
for  the  detection  of  the  culprit. 

The  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coxe  and  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  believed  to  have  had  much 
infloenMof  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Convention  assembled  in 
tbeSoeieij.  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution under  which  a  more  efficient  government  could  be  adopted  to 

(1)  Lftwf  of  Pennsylrania.  Colonial  Re-  street,  now  No.  322,  was  entirely  destroyed 
eordi,  xri.  61.  by  fire,  together  with  a  qnantity  of  good  ma- 

(2)  "March  24.  1790.— About  11  o'clock    chinery."-.*S»aWii»'  Chron,  Tablet. 

at  night,   the   Calico  Mannfaetory  at  the  The  rite  of  thif  factory  thus  appears  to 

8.  W.  corner  of  Market  and  Ninth  utreeta,  have  been  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Manafao. 

Philadelphia,    a4joining    Peter    Markoe's  taring  Society  of  1775,  end  was  rented  of 

house,  then  called  the  upper  end  of  Market  William  Bingham  at  £40  per  annum. 


4|§  ffffT^^MKAT, 


&•'  WBTDM  iifib  mMug  mix  the  old  OoalM— 111,  Ski 
iihgilM^  M  ntanlig  hoBi^  gmwHj  ittnummmiMi  ths  mlf^ 
of  oolloo,  and  vMk  oaehnoeaM  ostooeeuo  iniwiwJ  ottirtlii 
tolhttlorofi  Tho  iMio  toliomo  and  the  m wttj  irf  >  nf wo  Mwil 
tte  In*  Ooagifi^  of  vhieh  Mr.  Cnyaer  wh  a  aieaiber,  to  fnrtoel  1|i 
gf««th  of  tte  mv  aoloriai  end  tti  voBohotoo  by  o  doty  of  U.«poool 
oc  Ibniga  cotloa.  oad  of  Ivo  per  cent,  whidi  irei  looa  efkor  ImnmI 
to  twelvt  tad  a  hal(  oa  fiivriga  naBaflMiiind  oottoniL  Then  laMii 
AeiM Ihilthe Irat  Seeretaiy  of  fho Tnamyderifed  inpoitaaftldrtbji 
ttetbrmilioaof  hie  teal  ecbeoN^  and  maeh  aiaterial  forUaaUanfMl 
OBi  MaaathBtarai.  feoa  the  etatewnanlike  Tiewa  aad  aeeonrte 
•f  hie  aeiiiteat,  Mr.  Coze.  In  Ue  reeommettdatioB  of  the  eotfeaa 
te  ihe  crealioa  of  a  redaadaat  etaple,  and  of  maantetaree  aa  oaa  of  lie 
JtMUt  eapporte  of  a  procperooa  agiiealtare  and  eonraiwce,  the  leMeriRN 
wreeittUag  aad  enthaeiaetie.  Hie  writiagB  on  the  ealjoei  ooiellMlla 
friadpel  eoarce  of  information  reepeeting  the  etate  of  indnetvj  tekva 
aoBber  of  jeare  enoceeding  the  peaoe.  Hie  rerieir  of  the  wotk  of  IhM 
BheBeM  ie  an  aUe  reflitation  of  the  erron  of  that  writer,  who 
the  liberal  eommerciel  treaty  with  the  late  Ooloniee,  introdnoed  la 
Haatenl  by  Mr.  PlU  in  1T88,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  fnAltai 
pririlegee  of  British  eatdeete ;  that  no  treaty  with  diem  oorid  be  Mafleg 
on  alt  the  Statee,  and  that  they  mnit  neeeauuily  remaia  dependent  Mutf 
npon  Great  Britain  for  most  kinds  of  mannfactares,  in  which  they  coold 
nerer  riral  the  former,  and  that  they  had  few  sarplas  prodnctions  whieh 
the  remaiuiog  Colonies  of  the  Crown  coald  not  farnish  with  eqoal 
Ikcility. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coze, 'that  Pennsylrania,  within  a 
a  year  or  two  after  if  not  before  the  destruction  of  the  small  mannfactoiy 
ru«  of  ft  above  referred  to,  was  in  possession  of  a  fall  set  of  the  Ark- 
uri^V^vft  Wright  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  as  well  as  the  comjriete 
•«iicwt*L  iirorks  of  the  water-mill  for  spinning  hemp  and  worsted  yam.' 
He  stronglj  advocated  the  introduction  of  mannfactures  on  a  large  ecale 
commensurate  with  the  increased  abilities  and  wants  of  the  country.  He 
drew  up  and  published  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  manufacturing  town  in 


^1)  WUlUm    Pollard,    of    PhUadelphia,  delphia,  and  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Prori- 

y«l^w4  D«o«mbar  20,  1791,  a  maohina  deneo,  B.  L    At  Philadelphia,  John  Batt«r, 

far  a|tiluaiaf  aotton,  whieh  ia  itatad  hj  Mr.  "  Cotton  machine  Maker  and  Plane  Maker," 

While  w  ktTe  been  the  firat  water-frame  oarried  on  at  111  N.  Third  at,  and  a  Mr. 

ereoleU  there.    The  want  of  raeeeei  on  the  Oarliek,  from  Great  Britain,  also  made  them. 

yart  vl  the  InTontor,  retarded  the  cotton  Felix  Crawford  made  flying  ahuitlea  at  that 

mannihotnre  la  Philadelphia.    Cotton  ma-  time  at  364  S.  Seooad  ek 
^kiaeiy  of  all  hiade  waa  then  made  at  Phila- 
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the  interior  of  the  State,  whicli  shonld  be  to  Philadelphia  what  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield  were  to  their  respective 
aeaporls.  A  capital  of  hve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised  either  bj 
the  subscriptions  of  an  associated  companji  by  lottery  tickets,  or  by  an 
appropriation  of  State  funds  to  that  amount,  was  to  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  whereon  the  factories  for  all 
branches  of  manufacture,  dwellings,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a  com- 
plete manufacturing  village  were  to  be  erected,  to  become  the  great 
support  of  the  rural  population  around.  Navigable  communication  with 
the  city  and  the  interior,  an  ample  water-power  and  access  to  wood  and 
coal,  etc.,  were  the  conditions  which  should  determine  its  selection.  The 
suggestion  was  afterward  acted  upon  by  a  **  Society  for  the  establishment 
of  usefiA  Manufactures,"  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  with  a  large  capital  in  shares  of  $400  each,  was 
chartered  in  November,  1T91,  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  with 
extensive  privileges  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  Manufactures  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Passaic.  Although  not  immediately  successful,  the  enterprise  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  active  town  of  Patterson,  which  not  many 
years  after  became  the  seat  of  numerous  cotton  factories,  that  having  been 
the  first  in  the  State. 

We  are  furnished  from  the  same  source  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  state  of  other  branches  of  manufactures  at  this  time  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  and  the  neighboring  States,  and  particularly  of  the  family  manu- 
factures. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  quan* 
tity  and  quality  of  the  household  productions,  and  in  many  of  them  small 
laeraaM  and  manufacturing  establishments  for  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton,  as 
Slul^'hoid  ^®^^  *^  other  descriptions  of  goods,  were  springing  up.  The 
Manafactarea.  average  cxports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States 
for  several  years  preceding  1789,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  States,  were  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
average  of  several  years  preceding  the  war.  But  the  trade  which  had 
opened  with  India  and  China  supplied  large  quantities  of  muslins,  cali- 
coes, and  other  cottons,  nankeens,  and  silks  from  those  countries.  The 
profits  of  this  commerce,  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  merchant  to 
sell  such  goods  by  invoices  marked  one  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  price 
at  Calcutta,  caused  a  vigorous  prosecution^  the  trade.  British  manu- 
factures, at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  drive  India  goods  from  the  market, 
supplied  their  cottons  in  unlimited  quantities  and  upon  the  easiest  credit. 
These  causes  combined,  raised  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  these  States.  As  the 
American  trade  was  now  an  open  one,  the  importations  of  duck  and 


-    i 
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othiff  linens  from  Bniiia  and  Holland  also  gtMdjr  bkttmML  lli^ 
than  twentj-two  ghlps  aiTi?ed  in  Amerieaa  porta  in  tte  j^^ar  ttN- 
Bt,  Petersburg,  laden  with  cordage,  tfeking)i^*-difBllBg8,'1d&pei;Vbii«i^ 
narrow,  and  printed  lineni^  orsah  slieeting,  roTerfe'  dnelip  heap,  Uig  Ikit 
iron.  Notwithstanding  thesSe  large  importations,  then  had  bisa  millt$ 
great  and  general  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  mannfaotnrca'  and  llhM^ 
amount  of  tiieir  products.  "*"'- 

The  city  and  snbn^bs  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  total  popnlatfoa  of  4l;flli' 
contained,  exclnsife  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  handferafksyimtltf 
persons  who  might  properly  be  denominated  Mafiw/hcliirer^'of  wist 
one-fourth  of  the  8,600  adult  males  it  was  stapposed  to  contain.  SoMlft 
inland  towns  of  the  State,  and  some  in  other  States,  exceeded  tftatfM^ 
portion  of  manufacturers.  The  extent  of  the'hoosehold  iadostiy'-aaB  li 
fhture  increase  were  overlooked  by  Lord  ShefHeld.  "The  progreii'al# 
present  state  of  this  invaluable  branch  of  the'  natoral  indnatfy^**  'Ik 
Ooxe  observes,  "  exceeds  every  idea,  it  is  beUered;  that  has  been  ftifiiS 
of  it  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  In  all  the  States  inluAMA 
abnost  entirely  by  white  people,  domestic  manufiMStnres  are  known  to%k 
Teiy  considerable,  yielding  a  considerable  surplus  fbr  the  aie' 
other  parts  of  the  Union." 

But  even  in  States  where  the  blacks  were  numerous,  and  near  tka' 
coasts,  where  imported  goods  were  easily  obtdned,  this  braneh'  tf 
HoDMhoid  Manufactures  was  greater  than  was  supposed.  An  illnstratioa 
to^soafhira**  ^^  fumished  in  the  case  of  one  neighborhood  in  Virginia,  on  a 
ck»ionie^  navigable  river,  where  the  whites  were  to  the  blacks  as  one  to 
two.  In  twenty  families,  rich  and  poor  taken  indiscriminately,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  among  a  total  of  301  persons  of  both  colors,  there  were 
made  of  fine  table  linen,  sheeting,  shirting,  etc.,  190T  yards ;  of  negro 
clothing,  blanketing,  etc.,  1007  yards ;  152  pairs  of  coarse  and  108  of  fine 
stockings.  The  finer  qnalities  of  Cloth  were  worth  60  cents  per  yard, 
and  the  coarser  42  cents ;  and  the  total  value  of  their  industry  wis 
$1670.  The  highest  value  made  in  one  family  was  $267,  and  the  lowest 
$21.50.  There  was  but  one  family  in  the  twenty  that  did  not  mans* 
facture. 

Another  example  of  twenty  families,  taken  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
way,  famished  the  following  products  of  family  industry.  Linen,  1095 
yards;  woolen,  344  yards;  cotton,  1681  yards;  stockings,  174  pairs; 
shoes  made  on  the  estates,  237  pairs;  total  value,  $1791.  These  were 
considered  fair  averages  of  the  family  manufactures  generally.  In  the 
maritime  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  Yirginia,  in  a  district 
containing  2729  families,  it  was  ascertained  that  815,000  yards  of  flaxen 
Cloth  were  made  in  a  year,  45,000  yards  of  woolen,  80,000  yards  of 
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cotton,  and  45,000  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  besides  a  quantity  of  coarso 
stockings.  All  the  shoes  and  three-foarths  of  the  Clothing  were  made  in 
the  coantrj  from  materials  grown  on  the  farms,  including  the  cotton 
used.  Foar  other  coanties  showed  an  average  of  nearly  200  yards  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  made  in  each  family,  and  five-sixths  of  all  the 
apparel  worn  was  produced  in  the  same  way.  So  great  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  this  industry  in  Virginia,  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  believed 
that,  throughout  the  State,  three-fourths  of  all  the  Clothing  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  people,  who,  before  the  war,  had  imported  seven-eighths  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  family  manufactures  in  interior  parts  of  the 
State  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  substantial  middling  and  coarse 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods.  It  was  the  same  in  Georgia.  In 
Korth  Carolina  they  were  nearly  as  attentive  to  domestic  manufactures 
as  in  Yirginia,  and  some  good  cotton  stuffs  were  made. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  De  Warville,  August  15, 
IT 86,  observes,  ''  The  four  southernmost  States  make  a  great  deal  of 
cotton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  it  in  winter  and  sum 
mer.  In  winter  they  wear  shirts  of  it,  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mixed.  In  summer  their  shirts  are  linen,  bat  the  outer  clothing 
cotton.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  manufac- 
tured by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  these  weai 
a  good  deal  of  homespun  cotton.  It  is  as  well  manufactured  as  the 
calicoes  of  Europe."  In  his  Notes  on  Yirginia,  written  in  the  previous 
year,  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  believing  that  the 
people  would  be  more  happy,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  as  an  ngricultural 
people  than  they  could  be  with  the  vices  and  evils  of  manufacturing  towns 
in  their  midst.  His  views  afterward  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became 
an  advocate  of  domestic  manufactures.  He  even  became  himself  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  household  way,  and  employed  two  spinning  jennies,  a 
carding  machine,  and  loom  with  flying'Shuttle,  by  which  he  made  more 
than  two  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  which  his  family  and  servants  required 
yearly.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we  find  him,  in  1788,  writing  to  Mr. 
Digges,  that  "  in  general  it  is  impossible  for  manufactures  to  succeed  in 
America  from  the  high  price  of  labor,"  and  that  it  was  *'  not  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  that  country  to  give  any  aid  to  works  of  any 
kind."  '  ^ 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  household  manufactures 
were  such  as  to  furnish  a  surplus  sold  out  of  the  State.  New  England 
Hmaehoid  l^n^Ds  had  affcctcd  the  price  and  the  importations  of  that  article 
J[»JJ^*^frora  New  York  to  Georgia.  The  household  manufactures 
bgund.  (exclusive  of  those  made  in  regular  factories)  included  woolen 
and  linen  cloth,  sail  cloth,  bed-ticks,  some  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  nails 


.■;*'"*'''^ 
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•ad  flpikes,  some  sHk  battons,  handkerehMlif,  ribHidi  and  MSk^  mri^g^ 
iilk,  threadt,  Mnges,  and  pot  and  pearl  aaheiL  •  •  *  «■ 

-  In  M attachoMtto  the  importation  of  fiiffd^  BaailwtnNa  «w  lot  ll|^^ 
one-half  than  it  was  twenty  yean  before^  aMbongh  popnhttea  Ifai^ 
greatly  increased,  and  eonsiderable  qoaotitlee  of  hone-OMde  ttilMM^: 
were  shipped  oat  of  the  State.     The  dres%  hmitan^  and  aalMli^. 
cargoes  gate  cTidenee  of  the  increase  of  domestic  prodnctioii.     In  ^^ 
regular  fketory  there  were  made  as  mnch  as  ten  thongnd  paM  -ilU 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  chiefly  employed  in  the  domeslio  nannflislMill.v 
throagfaont  the  Union ;  100  tons  of  nails  fn  another,  and  iSt.OOV'pall' 
of  staff  and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  of  which  lOjIlt . 
pairs  were  shipped  by  one  fiunily  to  Philadelphia  in  a  year.    ThreaAsai* 
silk  lace  and  edgings  to  the  amonnt  of  41,9T9  yards  were  nmda  IIf. 
families,  and  not  in  regnlar  factories,  in  the  town  of  Ipswidi^ 
contained  4,562  inhabitants.    Pattern  cards  of  S6  specimens  of  thesa 
mannfiustares  were  exhibited.    Tet  Ipswich  was  a  seapoft^  and  kiO^ili 
compact  article  easily  imported.    Other  towns  in  Maasadiaaetta 
Oonnecticnt  made  the  same  articles  to  a  less  extent    ThW 
tronbles  growing  oat  of  the  disordered  pablio  and  prifatecrediti  and' 
heaTy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  which  an  inelleient  Federal 
ment  coald  not  relieve,  produced  an  insnrrectionary  spirit  in 
setts  in  1T86,  and  renewed  the  former  combinations  against  the  nseef ' 
imported  goods  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  mannfactnrea 
Spinning  matches  and  other  modes  of  cherishing  the  native  efforts  of  the 
people  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  were  encoaraged  by  Oovernor  BowO 
doin  and  the  friends  of  home  indastry. 

Id  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  same  progress  had  been 
made.  The  number  of  regular  factories  in  the  former  was  great  In  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  linen  manufactures  were  a  leading 
branch,  and  cotton-mills  were  in  operation.  In  Providence  and  vicinltj, 
80,000  yards  of  woolen  Cloth  were  made  in  1790,  and  in  the  following 
year  25,265  yards  of  linen,  5,858  of  cotton,  3,165  of  woolen,  512  ofca^ 
peting,  and  4,093  pair  of  stockings,  859  of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of 
fKnge  were  made,  all  of  which  were  household  fabrics. 

The  number  of  fulling-mills  in  New  Hampshire  indicated  the  extent 
of  the  household  manufactures  of  woolen,  of  which  they  had  no  estab* 
lished  manufactory  of  any  extent. 

New  Jersey  had  in  1784  forty-one  fulling-mills  for  household  woolen^ 
but  they  had  no  woolen  factories. 

Fulling-mills  were  very  numerous  tbrongbont  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  ten  in  the  vicinity  of  Beading.  The  number  of  oil-mills  indicated 
a  great  prodaction  of  flax,  and  as  no  regnlar  linen  factories  existed,  a 
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▼ast  hoasehold  mannfactare  of  linen  was  to  be  infeired.  The  sale  of  spin- 
ning-wheel irons  from  one  shop  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  amonnted  to 
1,500  sets,  nearly  all  for  domestic  nse  in  fSamilies — an  increase  of  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  over  the  preyions  year.  In  Lancaster,  the  largest  inland 
town  in  the  United  States  in  1786,  were  abont  700  families,  of  whom  234 
were  manufacturers,  in  which  were  included  14  hatters,  36  shoemakers, 
25  tailors,  25  weavers  of  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  Cloth,  3  stocking 
weayers,  and  ^  dyers.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  town  were  4  oil-mills,  5 
hemp-mills,  and  1  falling-mill,  which  indicated  a  predominance  of  the 
linen  branch  in  their  manufactures.  The  increase  must  have  been  great 
in  the  four  subsequent  years.  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  Counties 
were  among  the  most  active  in  manufactures  of  any  in  the  State,  and 
probably  in  the  Union.  Delaware,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
bad  also  very  numerous  manufactures  and  much  household  industry. 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
had  respectively  130,  40,  and  85  families,  and  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers in  each  was  severally  40,  15,  and  23.  Washington,  near  the  Ohio, 
and  still  more  remote,  had  grown  up  since  the  war,  and  numbered  32 
manufacturers  of  25  different  kinds.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion  of  manufacturers 
to  the  whole  population  in  those  villages,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  of 
the  older  towns,  and  indicated  the  value  of  manufactures  to  the  agricul- 
tural population. 

Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton  and  Win- 
chester, Yirginia,  and  some  other  southern  towns,  were  believed  to  ex- 
hibit equal  advance  in  domestic  industry.  The  last-named  employed 
8  or  10  hatters,  whose  manufacture  was  in  much  repute,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  eleven  dollars  per  dozen.  They  were  made  of  wool,  which 
was  often  ordered  from  Philadelphia,  and  brought  one-third  of  a  dollar 
per  pound.  There  were  several  oil-mills,  which  paid  2».  to  2«.  %d.  a 
bushel  for  flax-seed.  There  were  eight  or  nine  weavers  and  two  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Such,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  was  the  vast  scene  of  domestic 
household  manufactures  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence,  was  presented  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  a  self-dependent  industry  animated  more  or  less 
every  household,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  planter  of  the  oldest  towns 
to  the  bark  or  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  settler  on  the  Scioto  or  the 
Alabama. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  correct  or  general  statistics  of  the 
industry  of  the  States,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  family  manufactures.  The  writer  firom  whom  we  have  drawn 


m&ke  ft  computation  of 
«fc»n>»>  tf  hariwy  ami  Ctotfca  of  woo^  »«,  hemp,  and  cotton  prodoced 
«MMil^hUStk«atk>h«di4f  Ike  putial  returns  from  Tir^inlft.  Tbi 
(■fNlMttn  af  that  Stal^  txdirin  of  Kaninckj,  was  T0,SS5  fitmI1i«i. 
MHif  At  kvwl  of  tko  ntui^  wUch  give  the  rate  or  $83)  to  uch 
lMiN^IHlnJM>iBgOM-tUTd  ud  odd  mmbers  for  a  modr^rato  calcula* 
tftl^teofeMMd  A«  na  of  18,900,000  H  the  value  of  household  maoa- 
IHMMN  ihli^  oaelMn  of  tbs  wink  of  tegular  tanners,  Bhoeraohen, 
UiAMyNkk  «M*tn^  ud  Othw  tntdMBMO  in  Yirginia.  Cumputed  Bt 
ttotMWMft^  tko  popoUtioB  of  tke  United  SUtes,  taken  ut  3,900,000 
f«MMi^  «««H  jMd  o  ralSB  of  obon  twao^  luilliona  of  dollnrit  annually 
«f  mA  MMMfcctiUtt.*  It  k  St  lout  oetUin  thut  this  species  of  indngtrj. 
«««MMd  «Uk  tto  piodBGt  of  ngnlar  hetoriea  for  tlie  prodnetioo  of 
"mfcwi  IfMfiH  of  Clotli,  lotther,  ate.,  went  very  far  toward  a  full  Bupplf 
of  1k*MMMU7  rfothing  of  n  largo  proportion  of  the  population.  And 
«lMtk*  gVWk  oeooomy  to  which  ttio  enUre  population  outside  of  the 
)ll|^  W«w  kod  baan  long  ionrad,  sod  the  laes  artiGcial  wants  of  all  com- 
|Mndl«||)k  tkooa  of  tin  praaent  genwatloB  are  taken  into  accoant,  it 
Wt  ^  %mtiOMd  if  tiie  peopla  of  that  day  were  not  as  really  inde- 
yMllHll  «t  Mkar  oonntriaa  for  aooh  naooMftries  as  their  desceudaots  »t 

fte  t*Mit  attontloo  which,  dnce  tha  Peace,  had  been  given  to  ttlH 
iKfvMW  »ud  improTcment  of  the  wool  of  the  conntiy,  bad  ealled  Iirta 
>MviKl*iHi»  WMtty  umall  manufactories  of  woolen  Cloth.  Our  prsTiow 
{N^vkwitt  »ht>w  that  wool  bad  all  along  been  an  object  of  enconrag^ 
UMut  t»  t!t«  MTeral  Colonies.  Kapid  progTe8a  traa  made,  after  Um^ 
<*<w.  i«  a^i'ulture ;  and  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  within  a  lb» 
>v<wi^  «vn  Atnned  in  most  of  the  States,  contribnted  much  to  tiiit 
i)uJ^  M  KWHK'iatiuna  for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Htnafi» 
Mi<w  OIU  iu  the  mechanical  branches.  The  Philadelphia  Society  Ibt 
t>«Mi»Uug  Acricullure,  formed  in  March,  1T85,  is  belieTed  to  hare 
^t)M  Uk«  iMtliivit  of  these  usefal  organizations.  But  the  first  incorporated 
iH  i^k  wuairy  was  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agric1lltar^"  ia 
Jib'uitt  <VwJui%  which  was  chartered  the  same  year.  This  society  tomail 
IK  «4wutM  V>  the  inlrodnction  of  new  staples  and  the  improvement  of^ 
^^xl  ^w<M.  lu  addition  to  premiums  or  medals  for  the  best  mode  « 
<tv«MV»ti>|[  Uu  i.tklerpillar  which  infested  the  cotton  plant ;  for  a  praeli- 
>;«l^D  iKi»(tk>4  of  discharging  stains  from  cotton  and  rendering  it  perfectly 
\tkit« .  >W  Uto  ^>toductioD  of  rice,  olives,  vines,  oils  of  olives,  castor  sen- 
'tiUX.  *NW^  wd  sunflower  seeds,  for  senna,  cassia,  rbahaib,  hops,  mad- 

(I)  Tt««  «f  tb*  Dalud  autM,  ux 
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der,  Ags,  etc.,  it  offered  a  medal  to  the  person  who  should  first  establish 
aod  keep  within  the  State  a  flock  of  sheep  of  tfae  trae  merino  breed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  effort  to  procure  that  yalaable 
animal  for  America;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  people  of  Carolina, 
that  their  effort  to  obtain  the  breed  was  as  early  as  the  first  intro- 
dnction  of  Spanish  sheep  into  Silesia,  which  afterward  became  so  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  The  German  province  procured  the  stock  in  that 
year,  and  France  during  the  next,  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  these 
States  until  the  year  1802-9,  when  Mr.  Jervis  and  Colonel  Humphreys^ 
and  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  sent  to  America  the  merino 
wooled  sheep. 

Indeed,  Carolina,  in  which  the  useful  arts  had  not  before  met  with  the 
encouragement  they  deserved,  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  importance.  The  legislature,  in  the  previous  year, 
enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which,  as 
recommended  by  Congress,  secured  to  authors  the  copyright  of  books, 
and  to  inventors  of  useful  machines  the  benefits  of  their  discoveries.  A 
correspondent  of  the  American  Museum,  writing  from  Charleston,  in  July, 
1790,  states  that  a  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, had  already  completed  and  in  operation  on  the  High  Hills  of  the 
Santee,  near  Statesburg,  ginning,  carding,  and  other  machines,  driven  by 
water,  and  also  spinning  machines  with  84  spindles  each,  with  every 
necessary  article  for  manufacturing  cotton.  If  this  information  be 
correct,  the  attempt  to  manufacture  by  machinery  the  cotton  which  they 
were  then  beginning  to  cnltivate  extensively  was  nearly  as  early  as 
those  of  the  Northern  States.  A  fulling  and  dressing-mill  for  fine  and 
coarse  woolens  was  also  at  work  on  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba 
River,  which  was  kept  fully  employed  by  the  spinners  and  weavers,  and 
the  operations  of  dyeing,  fulling,  and  pressing  were  well  performed  by 
artists  from  Great  Britain.  A  fulling-mill  had  been  still  earlier  erected 
in  Pendleton  district,  on  Cane  Creek,  which  afterward  suspended  opera- 
tions for  want  of  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business.  Cotton  gins 
were  worked  by  water  in  that  district  about  this  time.  The  ordinary 
wool  of  the  country  had,  however,  been  somewhat  improved  by  atten- 
tion, and  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  it  in  a  better  manner  aod 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 

As  early  as  1736,  John  Davis,  a  clothier  of  Connecticut,  proposed  toN 
'*  instruct  the  people  in  the  process  of  woolen  manufacture ;"  and  in 
stoekinff  1787,  Samucl  Loomis,  of  Colchester,  announced  that  he  was 
cZaEecttML  "  prepared  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  upon  a  new  constructed  plan."  Much 
of  the  wool  in  early  times  was  combed  and  spun  for  worsted,  and  a  con- 
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Biderable  part  of  it  used  in  the  stocking  mannfactare.  In  1777,  Jamet 
Wallace,  a  stocking  weaver  from  abroad,  petitioned  the  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  for  a  loan  of  £100,  to  erect  stocking-looms  and  a  machine 
to  spin  the  materials.  He  professed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mann* 
facture  of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted  stockings,  which  he  could  make  as 
cheap  as  any  imported  ;  but  his  petition  was  not  allowed.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Windham,  afterward  the  inventor  of  an 
ingenious  self-winding  clock,  also  sought  from  the  Assembly  a  premiom 
for  making  stockings  in  looms.  In  1789,  Thomas  Hubbard  and  Chrii- 
topher  Lcffingwell,  of  Norwich,  who  had  erected  eight  stocking-loomi^ 
asked  for  themselves  and  their  apprentices  an  exemption  from  poll  taxes, . 
which  was  granted  by  the  lower  but  refused  by  the  upper  House. 

About  the  same  time  a  woolen  manufactory  was  established  at  Har^ 
ford  under  the  patronage  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Wads  worth,  and  with  encoor- 

agement  from  the  legislature.     We  are  informed  by  De  War- 
rae'tor^at     villc,  that  between  September,  1788,  and  September,  1789, 

about  five  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  were  made  there,  some  of 
which  sold  at  five  dollars  a  yard.  General  Washington,  while  on  his 
eastern  tour  in  the  latter  year,  visited  it  in  company  with  Col.  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Col.  Jesse  Root,  on  the  26th  October,  at 
which  time  it  "seemed  to  be  going  on  with  spirit."  "Their  broadcloths," 
he  records  in  his  diary  of  that  date,  "  are  not  of  the  first  quality  as  yet, 
but  they  are  good,  as  are  their  coatings,  cassimercs,  serges,  and  eve^ 
lastings ;  of  the  first,  that  is,  broadcloth,  I  ordered  a  suit  to  be  sent  to 
rae  at  New  York,  and  of  the  latter  a  whole  piece  to  make  breeches  for 
my  servants.  Ail  the  parts  of  this  business  are  performed  at  the  manu- 
factory, except  the  spinning — this  is  done  by  the  country  people,  who 
are  paid  by  the  cut.'"  lie  is  said  to  have  read  his  speech  to  Congress, 
in  the  ensuing  January,  in  a  full  suit  of  broadcloth  made  at  the  Hartford 
factory,  and  presented  by  the  owners.  Cloths  of  gray-mixed  or  pepper- 
and-salt  colors  were  well  made  at  this  factory;  an3  many  prominent 
gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Wadsworth,  an  active  patron  of  domestic 
industry,  Mr.  Jay,  the  minister  to  France,  and  Baron  Steuben,  set  the 
example  of  wearing  them.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  invented  a  button, 
expressly  to  be  worn  with  them,  which  was  made  from  the  conch  shell, 
like  the  wampumpeage,  or  Indian  coin.  Robert  Pierpont,  a  Cloth- 
dresser  of  Hartford,  in  the  seven  months  following  September,  1789, 
finished  at  one  press  8,134  yards  of  Cloth,  of  which  6,282  yards  were 
fulled  Cloth. 
'  The  President  remarks  in  his  diary,  that  he  did  not  hear  much  of  the 

(1)  Everett's  Mount  Vernon  Papers,  No.  10,  p.  94. 
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ii^en  manufactare  while  at  Xew  Haven,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  less 
important  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  He,  however,  "saw  samples 
of  lustring  (exceedingly  good)  which  had  been  manafactnred  from  the 
cocoons  raised  in  the  town,  and  silk  thread  very  fine."  All,  except  the 
weaving,  was  the  work  of  private  families.  ^ 

A  cotton  mannfactorj  on  a  large  scale  was  not  long  after  started  at 
New  Haven,  but  was  less  successful  than  some  others  of  the  kind.  A 
dnsk  factory  was  also  commenced  at  Hartford ;  and  another,  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  hemp  from  Connecticut,  was,  about  the  year  1788,  set  on  foot 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  During  the  next  seven  years,  it  yielded  a  hand- 
some profit  to  its  owners.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  employed  twenty 
men.  Duck  was  made  in  many  of  the  farmers'  bouses  also,  in  Connecti- 
eot  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

In  1788  or  '89,  a  large  manufactory  of  sail  duck  was  established  on 
Frog  Lane,  in  Boston,  where  a  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high  was  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  company  was 
incorporated  by  the  General  Court,  and  encouraged  by  a  bounty  upon  its 
manufacture.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  employees  secured  admir- 
able order  and  great  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  weavers  and 
spinners  were  each  formed  into  a  society  for  mutual  aid  of  the  members, 
with  a  system  of  laws  for  its  governance.  Quarrels,  profanity,  or  other 
misconduct  were  immediately  adjudged  on  the  spot  by  a  jury  of  the 
weavers,  and  a  fine,  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  offender,  went  into 
a  common  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  members.  Careless  workmanship 
was  punished  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  goods,  if  unsaleable,  were  to  be 
made  good.  The  spinners  admitted  none  into  their  company  except  by 
vote.  Their  measures  to  promote  in^stry  and  self-government  were 
very  successful.  The  duck  made  at  the  establishment  was  said  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  America,  and  sold  lower  than  imported  sail-cloth.  The 
ship  MassachusetlSt  of  eight  hundred  tons,  about  the  year  1790,  had  her 
sails  and  cordage  wholly  of  Boston  manufacture.  The  factory,  in  1792,  pro- 
duced about  two  thousand  yards  of  duck  weekly,  and  employed  four  hundred 
hands.  Its  annual  production  for  a  number  of  years  after  was  between 
two  and  three  thousand  bolts,  of  forty  yards  each,  worth  thirteen  dollars 
per  bolt  President  Washington,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
visited  such  factories  as  came  in  his  way,  thus  speaks  of  the  duck  manu- 
factory at  Boston  and  of  the  card  factory  before  mentioned,  under  the 
date  October  28,  1789:  "They  have  28  looms  at  work,  and  14  girls 
spinning  with  both  hands  (the  flax  being  fastened  to  the  waist).  Chil- 
dren (girls)  turn  the  wheels  for  them,  and  with  this  assistance  each 
spinner  can  turn  out  14  pounds  of  Thread  per  day,  when  they  stick  to  it; 
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bat  as  they  are  paid  bj  the  piece,  or  work  thcj  do,  there  is  do  other 
restraint  upoD  them  but  to  come  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retam 
at  6  in  the  evening.     They  are  daughters  of  decayed  families,  and  are 
girls  of  character — none  others  are  admitted.     The  number  of  hands  now 
employed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  is      ,  but  the  Managers  ex- 
pect to  increase  them  to      .     This  is  a  work  of  public  utility  and  private 
advantage.     From  hence  I  went  to  the  card  manufactory,  where  I  wu 
informed  about  900  hands  of  one  kind,  and  for  one  purpose  or  another, 
all  kinds  of  cards  are  made ;  and  there  are  machines  for  ezecnting 
every  part  of  the  work  in  a  new  and  expeditious  manner,  especially  in 
cutting  and  bending  teeth,  which  is  done  at  one  stroke.     They  have 
made   63,000   pair  of   cards  in   a  year,  and  can  undersell   the  im- 
ported cards — nay,  cards  of  this  manufactory  have  been  smuggled  into 
England."* 

A  sail-cloth  manufactory  was  also  commenced  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
1789,  which  several  years  after  was  in  a  promising  condition,  but  did 
not  finally  succeed.  Factories  of  the  same  kind  were  likewise  established 
at  Salem  and  Nantucket,  and  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
Those  at  Salem  and  Newport  became  flourishing  concerns.  The  large 
shipping  interests  of  those  towns,  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  had  a  tendency  to  foster 
manufactures  of  that  kind. 

Near  the  same  time  that  the  Ilartford  woolen  factory  was  commenced, 
anolhtT  was  set  up  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  produced  between  five 
and  six  thousand  yards  of  fulled  Cloth  yearly.  Another  was  in  operation 
in  Watertowu  in  1790.  Middlesex  County,  in  1796,  possessed  twenty- 
four  fulling-mills.  In  some  of  the  interior  towns  a  large  amount  of 
woolen  Cloth  was  produced,  and  %nployed  many  fulling-mills  and  small 
establishments  in  dressing  and  dyeing  it.  In  the  old  agricultural  county 
of  Worcester  the  fullin<:f-raills  and  clothiers*  works  had  increased  in  1792 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  chiefly  employed  upon  the  home- 
spun fabrics  of  the  farmers.  Cloth  of  fine  scarlet  and  deep-blue,  which 
were  then  favorite  colors,  was  made  and  dressed  in  a  creditable  manner. 
At  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County,  since  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  a  falling-mill  of  the  kind  then  in  use,  "  an  old-fashioned, 
double-action  crank  mill,  driven  by  a  three  foot  open  backet  water-wheel,** 
requiring  a  strong  head  of  water,  was  erected  in  1770  by  Yalentine 
Rathbun,  who  charj2:ed  40  to  50  cts.  a  yard  for  fulling  and  finishing 
Cloth.  Six  years  after,  another,  on  an  improved  plan,  was  built  in  the 
town,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Company's  Mills,  by 

(1)  Mount  Vernon  Papers,  No.  12,  112. 
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Deftcon  Barber.  Jacob  Ensi^  and  others  followed,  aod  fblling-mills 
soon  became  Doinerous.  The  first  fine  broadcloth  made  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  believed,  was  produced  at  Pittsfieid  in  1804,  from  the  fleeces 
of  imported  merino  sheep.  It  was  made  by  Arthnr  Scholfield,  who  came 
to  the  country  in  1789  with  Samnel  Slater.  With  several  other  English 
operatives,  chiefly  from  Oldham  and  Saddleworth,  he  had  previously 
established  at  the  Falls  of  Parker  River,  in  the  parish  of  Byefield,  New- 
bnry,  the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  the  State,  and  probably 
the  largest  then  in  the  conntry.  Having  proved  unprofitable  in  their 
hands,  the  shares  were  one  by  one  transferred  to  William  Bartlett,  and 
by  him  to  John  Lee,  one  of  the  original  company,  who  in  1806  converted 
it  into  a  cotton  factory.  Mr.  Scholfield,  like  Slater,  was  compelled  to 
construct  his  machinery  at  Pittsfieid  without  patterns  or  drawings,  and 
was  even  forced  to  return  to  England  to  refresh  his  memory  before  he 
could  complete  a  wool-carding  machine,  which  was  put  in  operation  in 
1801,  and  carded  wool  at  12^  cents  a  pound.  In  1808  he  manufactured 
a  piece  of  black  broadcloth  of  13  yards,  which  was  presented  to  President 
Madison,  and  a  suit  from  it  was  worn  by  him  at  his  inauguration. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  and  fur  hats  has  been  several  times  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  former  branch  was  a  very 
early  and  a  very  considerable  department  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  in 
some  of  them  there  was  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  make  more  or  less. 
Within  the  period  comprised  in  this  review,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased  in  Pennsylvania ;  there  were  mannfactnred,  as  ascertained  by  a 
report  to  the  Manufacturing  Society  of  Philadelphia,  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  wool  and  upward  of  fifty-four  thousand  fur  hats  annually. 
The  four  counties  beyond  the  AUeghanies  made  of  the  former  kind  10,140 
and  of  fur  hats  2,200  in  a  year,  having  33  hatters.  There  were  68  hatters 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  31,62*7  fur  and  7,000 
wool  hats  yearly.  In  Berks  County  there  were  38  hatters ;  in  York,  26 ; 
in  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  16  each;  in  Delaware  and  West  Chester, 
14  each ;  and  6  to  12  in  each  of  the  others,  making  a  total  in  the  State 
of  315  hatters.  No  county  was  without  several.  Wool  w#s  to  some 
extent  imported  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  greater  plenty  of  wool  in 
New  England  had  rendered  batteries  numerous  there  also.  The  county 
of •  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1791,  contained  17  hatters,  who  made 
yearly  10,000  fur  and  wool  hats.  American  hat-makers  were  then  able 
to  obtain  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  with  hats,  by  underbidding 
the  importers  in  sealed  proposals. 

The  business  was  also  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  several  other 
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States,  aovl  notwithstanding  the  more  limited  sapplj  of  wool  Id  Yli|^iuft 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  the  mannfactares  of  the  country,  both  of  the 
regular  and  household  kind,  since  the  peace,  was  evident  to  erery 
attentive  observer  at  the  time  when  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  178T,  by  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States,  conferred  npon  the  country 
a  government  invested  with  power  to  regulate  its  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  in  such  a  way  as  should  give  the  necessary  protection  to  iQ 
branches  of  its  industry.  The  State  impost  laws,  which  had  opposed  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  flood  of  foreign  merchandise  that  flowed  in  after 
the  war,  and  iu  some  cases,  excluded  the  products  of  sister  States^ 
were  all  repealed,  and  the  General  Congress  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  levying  duties  in  future.  The  injurious  competition  of  foreign  goods 
had  been  a  chief  hindrance  to  the  infant  manufactures,  and  many  bad 
speedily  sunk  under  the  combined  effects  of  low  prices,  scarcity,  and  high 
cost  of  skilled  labor  and  of  machinery.  The  enormous  importations 
indeed  added  to  the  State  and  fjpderul  debts  of  the  country,  with  no 
system  of  finance  to  reduce  either  or  to  prevent  their  increase,  seemed 
to  be  hastening  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  wisest  of 
the  people.  Until  that  measure  was  consummated,  the  bonds  which  held 
the  States  together,  after  the  removal  of  a  common  danger,  seemed  to  be 
a  rope  of  saud,  which  the  first  waves  of  returning  prosperity  were  abont 
to  dissolve,  by  arraying  each  member  of  the  Confederacy  against  the 
others  in  the  protection  of  its  individual  interests. 

By  no  class  of  the  community  was  the  formation  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, and  its  general  adoption  by  the  States,  more  zealously  urged  than 
by  the  friends  of  American  Manufactures.  With  no  class,  where  all 
were  sufferers,  was  its  ratification  a  subject  of  greater  rejoicing  than  with 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  every  kind.*  They  saw,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  public  and  private  confidence  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  faith,  and  in  the  wholesome  check  to  an  impoverishing  and 
corrupting  use  of  foreign  manufactures  by  a  general  revenue  system,  the 
first  dawn  of  hope  for  their  young  and   feeble  manufactures,  which 

(1)  The  federal  processions-  and  demon-  Moseam,  sbowi  the  numericftl  strength  of 

itrfttions  in  some  of  the  States  to  celebrate  tho  manufacturers  and  mecbanios   in    the 

the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  and «  procession;  while  the  objurgatory  character 

the  toa«ts  and  sentiments  adopted,  testiTj  of  some  of  the  ingenious  toasts  exhibits  the 

to  the  unwonted  exhilaration  of  the  publio  bitterness    engendered    bj   the    oppofitioa 

mind  on  the  oocasion.     The  demonstration  which  the  new  Constitution  met  in  eeveral 

At  York,  in  PennsylFania,  of  whieh  an  in-  States. 
teresUng  aoeoant  wiU  be  foand  in  Carey'i 
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nnder  every  adverse  circamstance,  gave  enconraging  prospects  for  the 
futare. 

The  inability  of  the  mannfacturers  of  the  country  to  contend  at  once 
with  the  machinery  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  England,  which  they 
were  yet  unable  to  obtain,  and  with  the  low  prices  and  extended  credits 
which  the  state  of  foreign  trade  then  arrayed  against  them,  rendered  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  their  interests,  equally  with  those  of 
commerce,  an  object  with  the  tfrst  Congress.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Pitkin  ob- 
serves, 'Mn  laying  duties  on  imports,  in  July,  1789,  Congress  had  refer- 
ence, as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  imposing  them  declares,  to  '  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  manufactures.'  This  was  also  openly 
avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  debates  on 
the  first  tariff  established  by  the  General  Government." 

''The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful 
mind  seemed  intuitively  fully  to  comprehend  every  subject  to  which  it 
bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American  Manufactures. 

**  In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  1791,  every  argument  was  used,  and,  we  may 
truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy." 

In  the  lucid  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  we  shall  hereafter  furnish  off.cial 
evidence  of  the  state  of  manufactures  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence. 

We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Coxe,  about  this  period,  asserted  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  were  certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in 
native  commodities,  and  much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all  their 
imports,  including  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  again. 

(1)  Yiew  of  the  United  SUtei,  p.  430. 


CHAPTER.  XVI. 

TANNING  AND  THE   MANUFACTURES  OF  LEATHER. 

The  manufacture  of  tanned  Leather,  and  of  tawed  and  dressed  skiii^ 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  conversion  to  the  namerous  purposes  of  el^f 
gance  and  necessity,  have  attained  in  this  country  almost  the  front  tuA  ; 
as  a  branch  of  national  industry.     The  making  of  Leather  and  of  .ML 
manufactured  products  probably  employs  a  larger  number  of  sepihtiRl^ 
establishments,  of  various  sizes,  furnishes  occupation  to  a  greater  nnli-'^' 
ber  of  hands,  and  yields  an  annual  result  of  higher  value  than  any  one 
raw  material,  wood  alone  perhaps  excepted.     It  is  a  strong  support  to 
the  n  i^ricultnre  of  the  country,  and  to  the  commercial  interests,  internal 
and  f  reign,  of  its  principal  centres  of  trade.     Its  relations  to  these  great 
objtv'i^,  and  to  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
•»r  t*».'  vv^hole  people,  render  not  less  applicable  to  ourselves  than  to  any 

V  'Mlion  the  sngjijcstive  observations  of  an  English  author  upon  the 
-''         ■  .  f  Leather  : 

*   '.  look  abroad  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  tlie  imple- 

n  '  .  '  in  most  niechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  multitude  of 
en-!  '  '  .  '  machiiK's ;  or  if  we  contemplate  at  home  the  necessary  parti 
of  r"  <'ln  linp:,  breeches,  shoes,  boots,  gloves,  or  the  furniture  of  our 
hoL  r-  tiM:  '00 ks  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our  horses,  and  even  the 
subs  Ji  :  o'  our  carriages,  what  do  we  see  but  instances  of  human  in- 
dusti  "Viv  ■•  .  (i  upon  Leather?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single 
matei  lu  ?;  variety  of  circumstances,  for  the  relief  of  our  necessities, 
and  SI  ^  ,-}Ing  conveniences  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life  I  Without 
it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty  we  have  it,  to  what  difficulties  should 
we  be  exposed  !"' 

This  great  industry,  according  to  the  Census  of  1850,  employed  in  the 
United  States,  in  its  several  allied  and  dependent  branches,  wherein 
Leather  and  skins  are  the  chief  material,  over  146,000  hands,  and  yielded 
an  aggregate  product  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

(1)  Dr.  Cuinpbcirs  Puliiical  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 
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Its  present  magnitade  has  been  of  comparatiyely  recent  growth,  and  is 
due  in  part  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the  extension  of  oor 
mechanical  industry  and  our  foreign  commerce,  but  more  than  all,  to  the 
mechanical  inventions  and  the  scientific  principles  applied  during  the 
present  centnry  to  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  material.  The  tanning 
and  dressing  of  Leather  and  skins,  during  the  ante-reyolutionary  period, 
was  quite  a  primitive  and  empirical  art  It  received  little  aid  frbm 
chemistry  or  machinery,  by  which  the  processes  have  been  abbreviated, 
economized  and  cheapened,  and  the  product,  in  its  variety  and  perfection 
of  finish,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  utility  that  a  high  civi- 
lization has  created. 

The  art,  however,  is  one  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  pictorial  tableaux 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  clearly  represent  the  tanner,  the 
AnHqnitj  curricr,  and  the  shoemaker  engaged  in  the  various  stages  of 
«rth«Art.    ^{jgjp  ^f^^  ^l|.|i  (]23  materials  and  implements  of  their  trades 

disposed  about  them.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  leather  slice 
of  the  shoemaker,  in  nearly  its  present  form,  with  the  blade  painted 
yellow,  to  show  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  awl,  are  plainly 
delineated  among  the  tools  that  symbolize  the  trades  practiced  over  thirty 
centuries  ago.  So  numerous  were  the  leather-makers,  that  a  particular 
locality  in  ancient  Thebes  was  assigned  them  with  the  dyers  and  fullers 
of  cloth.  These  they  appear  to  have  equaled  in  chemical  skill,  as  shown 
by  the  various  colors  given  to  the  skins  arranged  on  shelves  in  their 
workshops.  The  remnants  of  Leather  found  in  Theban  tombs  reveal  the 
nse  of  the  acacia  and  other  trees  in  the  tanning  process.  The  Jews, 
after  the  Exodus,  probably  practiced  the  knowledge  learned  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pharaohs,  in  preparing  the  rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  for  the 
•ervice  of  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  art  of  dyeing  Leather  in  the 
manner  so  long  practiced  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Europe  obtained  with  difficulty  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  lust  century,  has  thus  descended  to  us  from  the  Leather 
manufacturers  of  Egypt,  we  leave  to  those  more  learned  in  such  matters 
to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  art,  that  bronze 
leather-slices,  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
LMtber-  ^°  ^^®  scpulchres  of  ancient  Mexico,  indicating  a  knowledge 
tS^gtii%  o^  Leather-working  by  a  people  possibly  coeval  with  those 
iDdisna.  among  whom  the  arts  were  cradled  in  the  Eastern  Continent 
Among  their  successors  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  the  more  bar 
barous  tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  knowledge  of  Leather- 
dressing  was  confined  to  the  .^paration,  in  various  styles  suitable  foi 
clothing,  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  birds — ^for  they  had  no  domestic 
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uklffl&I*.  Coosldenble  iklU  was  cviiieed  »  the  dretsng  of  baffalo,  deer. 
elk,  ftud  other  f  &i&5  f->r  thas  purpose.  As  robes  for  extenud  wear,  tbej 
were  prepared  wiih  tbe  wooi,  iiair,  or  feativrs  on,  aod  fur  ander  gameats 
the  imailer  skins  were  made  iato  a  kiad  of  ehamois  Leather  br  remoTiag 
the  hair  acd  dretaing  them  wiih  the  braias  of  the  aaiaiaJ,  which  reodered 
them  Terr  sof;  and  p'.iable.  A  squaw  coold  thas  prepare  eight  or  tea 
skins  to  a  daj.  3lortoo,  an  earij  historiaa  of  New  England,  mentions 
that  the  nonhem  lodians  conrerted  their  skins  "into  rerr  good  leather, 
making  the  same  plome  and  soft,^  and  tiiat  the  moose  skins  "  tbej  com- 
mon!? dress  bare  and  make  them  wondrons  white,  and  stripe  them  with 
size  ronnd  about  the  borders  in  form  like  lace  set  on  bj  a  Tajler,  and 
some  thej  stripe  with  size  in  workes  of  seFerall  fisahioDS  rery  carioa% 
according  to  the  sere  rail  fantasies  of  the  workmen,  wherein  they  striTO  to 
excel  one  another.'-  The  moecasins  and  leggings  were  osoally  made 
from  the  moose  skins.  In  the  coloring  and  pictorial  embellishment  of 
these  skins,  the  soathem  Indians  in  early  times  appear  to  have  ex- 
celled any  of  a  later  period.  **  Tbe  skins,"  says  an  early  Spanish 
historian,  **  are  well  corried,  and  they  give  them  what  coloar  they  list,  to 
perfect  that,  if  it  be  red,  it  seemeth  a  rery  fine  clothe  in  graine,  and  the 
black  is  most  fine,  and  of  the  same  colonrs."  Bat  the  American  Indians^ 
like  all  sarage  and  nomadic  races,  possessed  no  domestic  animals,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  llamas  and  vicunas,  owned  by  the  more  civilized  Pemviaos. 
The  possession  of  domestic  cattle  has  been  held  to  mark  the  bonndaries 
between  savaee  and  civilized  life,  as  the  extent  of  the  Leather  manafac- 
tnre  has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  measnre  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
among  cultivated  nations.'  Nothing,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  Leather  mannfactare,  existed  among  the  natives  of  this  continent. 
AlthoQgh  they  preserved  and  hardened  the  coarser  skins  by  smoking 
them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  certain 
astringent  barks  and  vegetable  substances  to  condense  the  membranes 


(1)  The  Empire  of  Jftpan  f«innf,  in  lome 
meaiiure,  an  exception  to  the  general  en- 
eoarsgemeot  of  manafacturef  of  Leather 
among  nations  at  all  a'Wanced  in  etviliia- 
lion.  Shoes  of  leather  are  not  worn  by  that 
people,  bat  Leather  it  manafaetared  for 
■ome  other  purpoies.  The  taonen,  worken^ 
and  dealers  in  Leather  are,  hj  a  lingular 
national  prejudice,  confined  to  their  own 
Tillages  exclusivelj,  and  are  not  eren  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  cities,  except  as  azeea- 
liont rf .    They  do  not  e?f  n  form  a  eaatt,  or 


class,  of  which  there  are  eiftht  fereril 
grades ;  and  thej  are  not  estimated  in  the 
census,  nor  their  Tillages  taken  into  aa- 
connt  in  the  estimation  of  distance!.  A 
Teseel  once  used  bj  a  Leather-drefier  or 
dealer  is  thrown  awaj.  The  prejodieo  In 
which  this  social  ban  originated,  is  belitTod 
to  be  connected  with  the  Asiatic  doctrint 
of  the  metemps jrehosis  and  the  transmisaion 
of  sools  through  the  bodies  of  animali^  m 
the  Japanese  do  not  eat  tho  moat  of  bomtA 
eats  . 
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and  correct  their  septic  tendency,  npon  which  the  whole  process  of  tan- 
ning depends. 

As  no  domestic  animals  were  foand  in  America  by  the  European 
settlers,  some  time  mnst  necessarily  elapse  before  their  natural  increase, 
where  many  exterminating  causes  existed,  would  furnish  a  regular  supply 
of  skins  for  the  tanner. 

Columbus  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  domestic  cattle  to  America, 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  They  were  taken  to  Newfoundland  and 
Tint  catti«  Nova  ScoUa  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1553,  and  increased  rapidly, 
ia  America.  3]|^q]^  cattlc,  horses,  swlnc,  and  sheep,  were  introduced  into 
Florida  about  the  year  1565,  and  neat  cattle  into  Canada  by  the  French, 
in  1608.  In  the  following  year,  we  find  the  first  permanent  English 
colony  in  Virginia  in  possession  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  hogs,  as 
many  fowls,  some  goats,  sheep,  and  horses.  These  were  all  killed  or 
carried  off  by  the  natives,  or  were  eaten  even  to  the  skins  of  the  horses 
by  the  impoverished  colonists.  In  1610,  or  earlier,  kine  were  brought 
by  Sir  Ralph  Lane  from  the  West  Indies  to  Yirginia,  where  the  killing 
of  any  domestic  cattle  was  that  year  forbidden  jon  pain  of  death.  The 
most  timely  and  unexpected  accession  of  cattle  was  the  next  year  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  arrived  with  three  hundred  emigrants,  one  or 
two  hundred  cows,  some  swine,  and  ample  provisions  for  the  infant  settle- 
ment. To  this  stock  were  added  a  few  obtained  two  years  after  by 
Argall,  in  a  successful  raid  upon  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia.  In 
1620,  the  cattle  had  increased  to  about  500,  "  much  bigger  of  body  than 
the  breed  from  which  they  came ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiful  and  fuller 
of  courage."^  In  a  list  of  tradesmen  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  the  same 
TkniMraMatJ^^^'  are  enumerated  Tanners,  Leather-dressers,  and  Shoe- 
to  Virginia,  makers.  These  and  other  tradespeople  are  represented  to 
have  made  comfortable  livings  by  their  arts  in  1649,  when  the  cattle,  in- 
cluding bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  numbered  20,000 ;  which  was  ten  thoo- 
sand  less  than  they  were  in  1639.  Although  the  industry  of  the  people 
had  been  unwisely  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  vines,  and  olives, 
rather  than  to  the  raising  of  com  and  cattle,  they  had  also,  in  1649,  200 
horses,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  goats,  and  many  swine.  Cattle  were  thus  early 
exported  to  New  England,  and  many  were  killed  to  supply  the  shipping, 
which  in  Christmas  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  ten  sail  from  Lon- 
don, two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven  from  New  Eng- 
land. This  lively  trade  supplied  the  population,  which  then  amounted 
to  about  twenty  thousand,  with  shoes  and  the  necessary  supplies  of 
Leather.    But  the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  an  attempt  to  manufacture, 

• 

(1)  A  Df  olaration  of  th«  BUto  of  VirgiiUA,  p.  5. 
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thoagb  doubtless  there  were  earlier  ones,  is  in  a  publication  of  this  dmta 
The  enterprise  of  an  old  settler,  Captain  Matthews,  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  is  strongly  commended  in  several  branches  of  industry.  He 
employed  a  large  household  in  raising  and  manufacturing  hemp  and  flax 
into  linen.  He  had  also  erected  a  tan-house  and  manufactured  Leather, 
and  kept  eight  shoemakers  constantly  engaged  in  their  trade.  He  had 
forty  negroes  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  This  prosperous  planter, 
we  are  told,  had  abundance  of  wheat  and  barley ;  "  kills  stores  of  Beeves 
and  sells  them  to  victuall  the  ships  when  they  come  thither ;  hath  aboDd- 
ance  of  kine,  a  brave  Dairy,  swine,  great  store,  and  Poltery :  he  married 
the  Daughter  of  Sir  Tbo.  Hinton,  and,  in  a  word,  keeps  a  good  house, 
lives  bravely,  and  a  true  lover  of  Virginia ;  he  is  worthy  of  much  honor."' 
In  1656  Virginia  is  represented  to  have  been  exceedingly  replenished 
with  neat  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  except  sheep  ;  and  the  sale 
of  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  to  the  shipping  and  for  the  West  Indies,  was 
a  source  of  much  profit.  But  the  manufacture  of  Leather  appears  not  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins. 

The  first  indication  of  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  domestic 
manufacture  was  given  in  several  statutes  of  the  legislature,  in  1662,  for 
TAD-boases  ^^^  eucouragement  of  different  branches  of  industry.  Among 
tobeerMted.  Q^^gj.  things,  it  was  enacted  that  tan-houses  should  be  erected 
in  every  county,  at  the  county  charge,  and  a  provision  of  tanners,  cur- 
riers, and  shoemakers  for  making  the  hides  of  the  country  into  Leather 
and  shoes.  An  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  for  every  dry  hide,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
pound  ;  and  shoes  were  to  be  sold  at  thirty  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  the  six  largest  sizes,  etc.  The  exportation  of  hides  out  of 
the  country  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  hide  so  exported.  Mares  and  sheep  were  not  to  be 
exported  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  their  value.  The  low  price  of  to- 
bacco was  the  chief  incentive  to  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  to  create  a 
more  varied  industry.  The  same  cause,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  in- 
crease of  slave  labor,  which,  as  Lord  Culpepper  stated,  made  them  "too 
many  for  that  and  too  few  for  anything  else,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Trade  Acts,  produced  in  1682  another  Act  in  Virginia  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  the  cloth- 
manufacture,  it  was  ordered  (anno  1682,  ch.  4)  that  no  person  shall  "ex- 
port out  of  Virginia  any  Iron,  wool,  wool  fells,  skins,  or  hides,  or 
Leather,  tanned  oc  untanned,  or  any  deer,  oxe,  steer,  bull,  cow,  or  calf, 
or  lay  the  same  aboard  any  ship  or  vessel,  unless  it  appear  by  oath  of  the 

(1)  A  Perfect  Deieription  of  VirfinU,  p.  15. 
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owQer  that  it  is  to  be  carried  directly  to  some  Tann-house  or  smith's  in 
the  country,  to  be  there  wrought  np."  The  price  was  that  year  fixed 
for  dressed  buckskins — which  were  abundant,  and  entered  largely  into  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants — at  28.  i^d.  each ;  undressed,  Is.  2d. ;  and 
of  doeskins  dressed,  each,  la.  2d. ;  undressed.  Is. ;  wheat  being  48.  per 
bushel,  and  tobacco  lOs.  per  hundred- weight — at  which  prices  all  these 
articles  were  to  be  received  for  debts.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  who 
would  settle  in  the  Colony,  were  made  free  from  arrest  for  debts  pre- 
viously contracted. 

These  legislative  efforts  to  preserve  cattle  and  hides,  and  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  appear  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  bad  economy  of  the  people,  with  whom  live  stock  seem  to  have 
been  little  valued.  If  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  Mr.  John  Clayton 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1688,  cattle  were  much  neglected.  They  were 
provided  with  neither  hay  nor  shelter,  but  were  allowed  to  wander  at 
large — except  for  cowpenning  their  tobacco  patches,  the  only  system  of 
manuring  practiced.  Some  planters  lost  twenty  and  thirty  in  a  spring 
by  starvation  and  various  accidents.  There  were  many  wild  cattle  in 
unfrequented  parts.  The  cows  were  not  even  milked  in  winter,  a  preju- 
dice prevailing  that  it  would  kill  them.  The  price  of  a  cow  and  calf,  he 
says,  was  508.,  "  sight  unseen,  be  she  big  or  little,  they  are  never  very 
curious  to  examine  that  point." 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  also  endeavored,  in  1681  and  the  following 
year,  to  create  an  interest  in  home  manufactures,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
Leathar-  ^^^^-  Laws  were  enacted  to  promote  tillage  and  the  raising 
McounLrvd  ^^  provisions  for  exportation,  and  for  restraining  the  exportation 
In  lUryUnd.  Q^  Leather  and  hides  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  tanners  and  shoemakers. 

Beverley,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  this,  represents  the  hats  and 
Leather  of  the  Tirginians,  as  well  as  their  shoes  and  clothing  generally, 
to  be  derived  from  England,  notwithstanding  a  plenty  of  furs,  and  skins, 
and  wool.  A  few  hides,  he  says,  were  "  with  much  ado  tanned  and  made 
into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so  careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't 
care  to  try  them  if  they  can  get  others ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  better  man- 
ager than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deerskin." 

In  New  England,  during  this  time,  the  manufacture  of  Leather  had 
become  an  established  branch  of  domestic  industry.  Stock  husbandry, 
upon  which  the  Leather  business,  notwithstanding  large  importa- 
in  New  tions  of  forcigu  hides,  is  greatly  dependent,  was  an  early  and 
profitable  resource  of  the  New  England  people.  The  first  neat 
cattle  were  introduced  into  the  Plymouth  Colony  by  Edward  Winslow, 
Id  the  spring  of  1624,  and  consisted  of  ^ three  heifers  and  a  bull,  to  which 
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were  added  12  cows  sent  to  Cape  Ann  in  1626,  aod  30  more  in  1629. 
With  the  emigratioD  to  Massachusetts  noder  the  first  charter,  in  16299 
were  sent  140  bead  of  neat  cattle  and  some  horses  and  goats.     Among 
the  estimates  of  the  comimnj  were  20  cows  and  bnlls,  at  £4  each.     Ai 
in  Virginia,  many  of  these  were  probably  sacrificed  to  snpplj  the  wanta 
of  a  starringr  population,  or  fell  by  the  arrow  and  the  hatchet  of  the  In* 
dian,  who  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  distressed  settlements.     Of  three 
hundred  kioe  and  a  number  of  other  cattle,  shipped  in  the  following  jt9r 
with  the  large  emigration  that  accompanied  GoTemor  Winthrop,  more 
than  half  died  on  the  passage  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  while  a  dire 
mortality  invaded  nearly  every  family  of  the  emigrants.     Milch  cows,  in 
conf^quence,  rose  in  value  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds.     The  con- 
tinued accessions  of  people  from  England  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  stock  to  increase  them  to  the  utmost.     Notwithstanding  the 
frequent  scarcity  of  food,  the  depredations  of  wolves,  and  the  savage 
forays  of  the  natives,  the  increase  of  cattle  was  very  rapid.     By  the  rise 
in  price  of  com  and  cattle,  Mr.  Bradford  says,  "  many  were  mach  en* 
riched  and  comodities  grue  plcntifull ;  and  yet  in  other  regards  this 
benefite  turned  to  their  hurte,  and  this  accession  of  strength  to  their 
weaknes.     For  now  their  stocks  increased,  and  y*  increase  vendible,  ther 
was  no  longer  any  holding  them  togeather,  bnt  now  they  must  of  necea- 
sitie  goe  to  their  great  lots  ;  they  could  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle, 
and  having  oxen  growne,  they  must  have  land  for  plowing  and  tillage. 
And  no  man  thought  he  could  live,  except  he  had  catle  and  a  great  deale 
of  ground  to  keep  them,  all  striving  to  increase  their  stocks. ''^     This 
early  disposition  to  migrate,  led,  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  a  company  of  sixty 
pilgrims,  with  their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  through  the  nntracked 
forests  of  Massachusetts  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they  suf- 
fered again  the  privations  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  New  England,  losing 
many  of  their  cattle,  but  preserving  a  remnant  to  stock  the  future  home- 
steads of  the  Colony.     The  following  June  witnessed  a  larger  pilgrimage 
from  the  Bay  settlements,  wending  its  slow  way,  with  droves  to  the 
number  of  160  head  of  cattle,  across  the  mountains,  swamps,  and  fords 
of  the  same  wilderness  track.     The  emigrants,  subsisting  upon  the  milk 
of  their  kine,  and  these  upon  the  browse  of  the  forest,  thus  planted,  nnder 


(1)  History  of    Pljraoath,   302.     There  for  his  eneoitn^^meBt  therein,"  »Uow  hia 

were  in  1 637,  according  to  Grftham,  bat  37  more  land. — FtU^t  SaUwu 

plowt  in  all  Massachusetts.  As  John  Black-  The  isolation  oceasioned  hj  thii  freed 

leach,  of  8alcoi,  had  not,  In  1638-9,  "saffi-  of  land  was  regarded  as  an  eTtl  in  Viii^nia 

eient  land  to  maintain  a  plough"  on  hie  and  New  England,  and,  while  it  ■■iHfllad 

farm  of  300  acres, ''  the  iowne,  for  the  for-  aettlementa,  oontrihotod  lo  their  inncari^ft 
theriog  of  Ills  endeavors  in  plowing  anl 
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•a  organixed  goyeniment,  the  arts  of  Ayilized  life  and  a  new  embryo 
eommonwealth,  upon  the  hnnUng-groanda  of  the  savage.  During  the 
Pequot  and  other  Indian  wars  which  followed,  live  stock  was  a  precanoos 
property,  bnt  nevertheless  continued  to  increase,  and  famished  articles 
for  exportation. 

New  Hampshire,  aboat  the  year  1632,  obtained  its  first  cattle,  of  a 
large-sized  breed,  from  Denmark,  through  Oaptain  John  Mason  and  his 
aflsociates.  In  1645,  one  hundred  oxen  were  driven  from  Gapt  Mason's 
plantation,  near  Portsmouth,  to  Boston,  and  sold  at  £20  a  head.  Maine 
was  chiefly  stocked  from  the  same  large,  dun-colored  breed,  which  were 
valued  in  the  lumbering  business  for  their  size. 

The  continued  arrival  of  new  settlers  in  !New  England  kept  up  the 
demand  for  cattle,  and  maintained  their  prices  at  £20  to  £30  a  head. 
Their  numbers  were  consequently  multiplied,  but  being  too  valuable  for 
ilaaghter,  the  herds  probably  furnished  little  material  for  the  tanner. 
Bat  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  price  to  £5  a  piece,  by  the  subsequent 
stoppage  of  emigration  from  Europe,  found  neat  cattle  and  other  stock 
well  diffused  over  the  country ;  and  the  Colonists  became  consumers  and 
exporters  of  beef  and  other  meats,  perhaps  beyond  any  others  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  As  a  people's  industry  is  so  often  shaped  by  the 
physical  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  the  presence  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial is  a  strong  incentive  to  manufactures,  it  is  no  extravagant  conjec- 
ture, that  the  abundance  of  the  integuments  furnished  by  their  stock- 
raising  led  several  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England  into  the  shoe  and 
leather  manufacture,  for  which  they  have  been  long  noted.  Mr.  Higgin- 
aon,  of  Salem,  in  1630,  mentions  the  extraordinary  increase  of  cattle 
and  "store  of  sumacke  trees,  good  for  dying  and  tanning  of  Leather." 

Among  those  who  excelled  in  stock  husbandry  were  the  first  settlers 

of  Lynn,  who  were  principally  farmers,  and  had  large  numbers  of  homed 

cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.     For  many  years  before  their  lands 

ZafUad      were  divided  or  fenced,  their  neat  cattle  were  kept  in  a  com- 

*"*^*  mon  herd  under  an  overseer  or  hsyward,  and  the  island  of 
Nahant  was  the  common  sheepwalk,  where  the  flocks  were  attended  by 
a  public  shepherd.*  Whether  the  bovine  and  ovine  wealth  of  the  farmers 
of  Lynn  promised  a  better  supply  of  material  does  not  appear.  But  at 
the  village  of  Swampscott,  in  that  town,  was  erected  the  first  Tannery 
in  New  England.  The  first  white  settlers  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  and 
Francis  Ingalls,  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  former,  in  1629, 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  the  site  of  bis 
residence  is  still  pointed  out  on  Fayette  street.     His  brother  Fraucu 

(1)  LewU'  HUt  Ljdh. 
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built  a  tannery  on  Humphrey's *Brook,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  stated.  The  vats  were  filled  np  in 
1825.*  The  first  shoemaker  known  in  Lynn  was  Philip  Eertland,  from 
Sherrington,  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  settled  there  in  1635.'  John 
Uarbert,  a  shoemaker  from  Nottingham,  settled  at  Salem  the  same 
year.' 

Among  the  outfits  provided  for  the  Colony  in  1629,  shoes  ^*from  ten 
to  thirleeUf^^  for  men,  principally  of  neats'  Leather,  are  charged  at  2s.  to 
2s.  *ld.  per  pair,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Leather  and  buff  clothing, 
such  as  "sutes,  dublett  and  hose,  of  leather  lyned  with  oiled  leather,"' 
gloves  of  calves'  leather  and  of  tanned  sheepskins,  leather  girdles,  "  dob- ' 
letts  and  breeches  of  oyled  lether,"  "breeches  of  leather  drawers  to^ 
serve  to  weare  with  boeth  their  other  sutes."    In  the  Company's  letter 
to  the  Governor  in  April,  1629,  they  say,  "Wee  have  made  our  servants' 
apparell  of  cloth  and  lether,  which  lether  is  not  of  oyle  skinns,  for  we 
find  them  over  deere."*    For  many  years  the  dress  of  servants,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  all  the  active  classes,  consisted  in  part  of  leather  dressed 
as  "  buff  leather,"  or  tanned  ;  and  many  deer-skins,  obtained  by  the  mus- 
ket of  the  planter,  or  in  trade  with  the  natives,  furnished  materials  for 
this  serviceable  apparel. 

The  letter  of  the  Company  also  commends  to  the  care  of  the  Governor, 

Thomas  Beard,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 

charge  for  £10  a  year,  and  to  be  under  the  Governor's  direc- 

Shoeroakeni 

amonRthe  tion  as  to  his  plncc  of  employment.  A  supply  of  hides  for  his 
use  accompanied  him  in  the  Mayflower,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  freight  at  £4  a  ton.  It  was  directed  that  fifty  acres  of  laud  should 
be  allotted  him  as  one  that  transported  himself  at  his  own  charge.^  This 
person  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  "  the  gentle  craft  of  leather"  in 
Massachusetts,  but  we  are  not  informed  where  he  settled. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  George  Hun,  a  tanner, 
who  was  made  a  freeman  in  1637,  but  died  in  1640 ;  Jeremy  Houchin  or 
Hutchins,  also  a  tanner,  took  the  freeman*s  oath  in  1640;  and  William 
Copp,  a  shoemaker,  the  owner  of  Copp's  (previously  Snow)  Uill,  at  the 
North-End,  who  took  the  oath  in  1641.' 

In  October,  1640,  it  was  declared  by  the  General  Court  that  "  Whereas 
we  are  informed  of  the  neglect  of  many  in  not  saving  such  hides  and  skins 
Barijiaw  ^  either  by  casualty  or  slaughter  come  to  hand,"  all  such  hides 
iSTher'iu  should  be  preserved  to  be  tanned,  or  the  owner  should  forfeit 
the  skin  and  £12.     This  order  implies  the  existence  of  tan« 


Mms. 


(1)  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Mast. 

(2)  liewis'  Ljnn. 

(3)  Folt's  Salem. 


(4)  Fe)t'«  Annals  of  Salem,  i.  5,  49. 

(5)  Ibid.  i.  102. 

(6)  Dearborn'*  Boston  Nolions,  p.  4S. 
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nerieB  to  which  they  could  be  sent  It  is  probable  that  tanneries  were 
established  in  Boston,  Gharlestown,  Watertown,  and  other  of  the  first 
settled  towns,  very  soon  after  their  occupation.  The  cattle  in  the  Prov- 
ince  nambered  at  this  date  twelve  thousand.  In  Watertown  two  search- 
ers and  sealers  of  Leather  were  appointed  by  order  of  the  court  in  1638.  ^ 
Leather  searchers,  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  were 
appointed  in  Salem  in  1642.  This  Act,  passed  June  14th  of  that  year, 
was  the  first  general  law  of  the  Assembly  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
of  Leather  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  that  it  was  already  becoming  an 
established  industry. 

It  ordered  that  ''no  Butcher,  Currier,  or  shooe*maker  shall  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  tanner,  on  the  forfeiture  of  6s.  Sd.  for  every  skin  he  shall 
tann,  while  they  use  any  of  the  trades  aforesaid,  nor  shall  any  tanner 
use  the  trades  of  Butcher,  currier,  or  shooe-maker  under  the  like  penalty.'* 
A  clause  prohibiting  any  but  tanners  from  buying  or  even  bespeaking 
any  raw  hides  of  ox,  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  in  the  hair,  was  soon  after  re- 
pealed. No  Leather  over-limed,  or  insufficiently  tanned,  or  not  thor- 
oughly dried  after  tanning  might  be  exposed  for  sale.  Tanners  putting 
Leather  into  hot  or  warm  "moors,"  or  setting  their  "  fatts" in  places  im- 
proper, where  the  Leather  would  heat  and  burn,  were  to  forfeit  £20  for 
each  offense.  Curriers  were  not  to  dress  any  Leather  imperfectly  tanned 
or  dried,  nor  use  **  any  deceitful  or  subtil  mixture,  thing,  way,  or  means 
to  corrupt  or  hurt  the  leather,  nor  curry  any  sole  leather  with  any  thing 
bat  with  good  bard  tallow,  nor  with  less  than  the  leather  would  receive ; 
nor  dress  or  curry  any  upper  leather  but  with  good  and  sufficient  stuff, 
not  salt,  and  should  thoroughly  liquor  it  until  it  would  receive  no  more  ; 
they  were  not  to  burn  or  scald  any  leather  in  the  currying,  on  forfeiture 
of  every  hide  marred  by  unworkmanlike  handling,  to  be  judged  by  the 
oath  of  sufficient  witnesses.  Every  town  requiring  it  was  to  have  one  or 
more  sealers  or  markers  of  leather,  who  were  to  receive  as  fees  Id.  per 
hide  for  all  parcels  under  a  certain  number,  and  bd.  and  6</.  for  every 
dicker  above,  to  be  paid  by  the  tanner  at  the  time  of  sealing.'" 

On  the  4th  Nov.,  1646,  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  raw  hides,  skins,  felts,  or  un wrought  leather  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods  or  the  val^e  thereof,  and  a  like  penalty  to  the  master  of  any  vessel 
that  should  take  them  on  board.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides  or  skins 
imported  from  other  parts,  and  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  beavers, 
vioose,  bears,  and  otters,  was  permitted. 

Among  the  most  ancient  of  those  companies  or  fraternities  of  different 


(1)  Bond's  ni»L  of  Watertown. 
28 


(2)  Records,  rol.  ii.  p.  17.    Abridgment 
of  PlanUtion  Laws,  London,  1704,  p.  66. 
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trades,  which  arose  in  Europe  npon  the  decay  of  the  fendal  system,  with 
certain  civic  privileges  and  powers,  to  regulate  the  profits,  membership, 
and  other  affairs  of  the  corporation,  were  the  cordwainers'  company,  in* 
corporated  in  1410,  the  coopers'  company,  in  1501,  and  the  currien* 
company,  in  1605,  all  in  London.  These  privileged  corporations^  in 
which  originated  the  system  of  apprenticeships,  perhaps  served  some 
useful  purposes  in  their  day.  But  by  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  trades 
to  members  of  the  guild,  and  by  the  injurious  monopolies  established  by 
their  charters  and  by-laws,  the  freedom  of  industry  was  crippled  to  s 
hurtful  extent.  With  the  numerous  public  and  private  commercial 
monopolies,  which  became  a  serious  evil  under  the  Stuarts,  most  of  tbeee 
civic  bodies  were  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1624,  and  pat- 
ents limited  to  fourteen  years  for  new  manufactures  or  inventions,  and  s 
few  other  objects,  alone  retained.  The  legislators  of  Massachusetts  early 
insured  the  benefits  of  an  untrammeled  industry  by  decreeing,  in  1641, 
that  ''there  shall  be  no  monopolies  granted  or  allowed  among  us  bat  of 
such  new  inventions  as  are  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that  for  a  abort 
time." 

In  1648,  the  coopers  and  shoemakers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  bad 
so  far  increased  in  number,  that  each  craft  sought  and  obtained  certain 
Shoemakers  corporatc  privileges  from  the  legislature.  The  General  Court 
incorpopiiied.  in  Boston,  ou  18th  October,  granted  to  "Achard  Webb, 
James  Everell,  Robert  Turner,  Edmund  Jackson,  and  the  rest  of  the 
shewmakers,"  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  power  to  regulate  the 
trade  for  three  years.'  Although  no  political  or  exclusive  privileges 
beyond  the  regulation  of  their  own  trade  affairs  appear  to  have  been 
conferred,  Johnson,  a  cotemporary,  considered  it  of  much  service  to 
the  craft.  He  observes :  "  All  other  trades  have  here  fallen  into  their 
ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage ;  especially  coopers  and  shoe- 
makers, who  had  either  of  them  a  corporation  granted,  inriching  them- 
selves by  their  trades  very  much."  "As  for  tanners  and  shoe- 
the Trade  makcrs,"  hc  adds,  "it  being  naturalized  in  these  occupations 
to  have  a  higher  reach  in  managing  their  manifactures  than 
other  men  in  New  England,  and  having  not  changed  their  nature  in  this, 
between  them  both  they  have  kept  men  to  their  stander  hitherto,  almost 
doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities  according  to  the  ra*^e  they  were 
sold  for  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  Leather  is  beyor  1  what  they 
had  there,  counting  the  number  of  the  people,  but  the  transportation  cf 
boots  and  shoes  into  forraign  parts  hath  vented  all,  however."  Card- 
makers,  glovers,  fell-mongers,  and  furriers  are  also  mentioned  in  a  lengthy 

(1)  Reeordf,  H.  249. 
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list  of  those  who  had  "orderly  turned  to  their  trades"  in  1651.  The 
shoemakers  and  tanners  appear  not  to  have  been  the  only  ones  who  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  advancing  their  own  interests  by  arts  often  regarded 
as  of  later  origin.  "As  for  tailers,"  says  this  writer,  "they  have  not 
come  behind  the  former,  their  advantage  being  in  the  nurture  of  new 
fashions  all  one  with  England,"  and  some  "have  a  mystery  beyond 
others,  as  have  the  vintners."*  ^ 

That  Leather  should,  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the 
first  settlement,  have  become  relatively  more  plentiful  than  in  England, 
and  that  boots  and  shoes  should  in  the  same  time  become  an  article  of 
export,  appears  almost  incredible.  We  find,  indeed,  the  scarcity  of  Leather 
expressly  assigned,  in  a  sumptuary  law  in  16^1,  as  the  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting, along  with  gold,  silver,  silks,  laces,  and  other  extravagances  of 
dress,  the  wearing  of  great  boots  by  those  whom  the  Selectmen  should 
consider  unable  to  afford  it.  Shoes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  thus 
early  exported  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  already  obtained  a  few, 
chiefly  of  calfskin,  from  Lynn,  where  the  business  bad  begun  to  take 
root. 

Stuff  shoes,  for  women's  use,  afterward  extensively  manufactured  at 
Lynn,  were  at  this  early  date  only  worn  by  the  most  wealthy,  and  upon 
wedding  occasions  by  the  less  opulent,  who  thenceforth  preserved  them 
as  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use.  Even  calf  shoes  had  before  the  Kevoln- 
tion  but  a  limited  use,  and  morocco  leather  was  not  made  in  this  country 
until  after  that  date.  Of  the  laboring  classes,  neats'  leather  shoes  formed 
the  principal  wear  daring  the  Colonial  period. 

It  was  probably  found  inexpedient^  where  there  was  a  general  scarcity 
of  mechanics,  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  workers  in  Leather  too  closely  to 
one  branch,  as  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1642.  A  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Bishop  and  Hope  jLlWn,  curriers,  to  the  General  Court  in 
1666,  praying  that  tanners  and  shoemakers  might  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  currying,  was  therefore  not  granted."  In  16Y7,  Hugh  Mason,  one  of 
the  first  searchers  and  sealers  of  Leather  at  Watertown,  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tanned 
Leather. 

In  1699,  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  certain  conditions,  granted  Ebe- 
nezer  Knowlton  nine  rods  of  land  "for  the  setting  up  of  a  tanning  trade" 
at  that  place.*  Tanners  and  shoemakers  were  probably  to  be  found  in 
most  towns  in  the  Colony  at  that  date.  George  Branhall  carried  on 
tanning  at  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  between  1680  and  1690. 

In  Connecticut,  during  this  time,  the  inhabitants  had  continued  to  be 

(1)  WoDder-working  Providence.  (3)  CoAn'f  Hift  of  Newbury, 

(2)  Beoordi,  toI  tI.  803. 
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almost  exclusirelj  agricaltoral.     Mechanics  of  all  kiods  were  few,  and 

MaDofactores  had  scarcely  been  attempted.     Life  stock  formed  a  ralu- 

able  portion  of  their  farm  produce.     Pork,  bee(  fat  cattle,  and 

Mc..  in        horses  were  sold  in  considerable  qoantities  to  Boston,  New 

P»BB*#flf  III 

'  York,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  May,  1651,  it  was  affirmed  in 
Court  that  100  beeves  were  killed  in  the  town  of  Furfield  the  prefious 
year.  Tanning,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  arts,  and  a  support  of  the 
stock  husbandry  of  the  Colony,  was  commenced,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
almost  with  the  first  settlement.     As  early  as  February,  1640,  among  the 

earliest  enactments,  it  was  ordered  that  skins  should  be  pre- 
reopectiof    scrved  Under  penalty  for  the  use  of  the  tanner,  and  that  hemp 

and  flax  should  be  sown  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cord- 
age.  "That  the  country  may  be  better  enabled  to  kill  yearly  some 
Beeves  for  supply  of  leather,'*  it  was  ordained,  September,  1642,  that  no 
calves  should  be  killed  in  the  Colony  without  the  permission  of  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Court  in  each  town  for  that  purpose.  In  1654,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  respecting  the  sealing  of 
leather,  and  officers  for  that  service  in  each  town  were  appointed  by  the 
Court,  October,  1656.  At  the  same  time,  the  Courts  "taking  into  serious 
consideration  the  several  deceits  and  abuses,  which  in  other  places  have 
been  and  are  commonly  practiced  by  the  Tanners,  curriers,  butchers, 
and  workers  of  Leather,"  enacted  a  law,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts 
law  of  1642,  prescribing  the  mode  of  tanning,  dressing,  and  inspect- 
ing Leather.  Butchers  were  enjoined  not  to  gash  or  cut  ox  or  cow 
hides,  and  no  tanner  was  to  offer  for  sale  Leather  imperfectly  tanned  or 
dried.  No  person  "  using  or  occupying  the  mistery  of  tanning,  to  set 
any  of  the  fatts  in  tann  hills  or  other  places  where  the  woozes  or  leather 
put  into  tann  in  the  same  shall  or  may  take  any  unkinde  heates,  nor  shall 
any  put  leather  into  any  hott  or  warm  oozes  whatever,  on  pain  of  £20  for 
every  offence."  Curriers  were  not  to  "burn  or  scald'*  the  hides  or 
leather.  Each  town  was  to  nominate  two  respectable  men  for  sealers  of 
leather,  whose  fees  were  2d.  a  hide,  or  I2d,  the  dicker  (of  ten  hides), 
payable  by  the  tanner.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  law  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  requiring  the  Leather  to  be  sealed  in  the  town  where  it  was 
tanned  before  it  was  off'ered  for  sale,  and  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  hides  out  of  the  Colony  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  price  for  sealing 
Leather  was  in  March,  1661-2,  increased  to  18i.  a  dicker,  ]2<1  a  half 
dicker,  and  4d.  by  the  single  hide. ' 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  a  separate  jurisdiction,  there  was  also 
in  1656  a  law  on  this  subject,  made  in  consideration  of  "  the  damage  or 

(1)  Colonial  Rooordfl  of  Oonnoctiont,  toI.  i.  pp.  61,  76,  S69, 1S6,  S9S,  S77. 
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injorj  which  many  sastaine  by  the  ill  coming  of  Leather,  and  by  the 
shooe-makers  ill  making  it  np  into  shooes  and  boots."  In  each  town 
where  a  tanner  or  shoemaker  was  employed,  there  were  to  be  one  or  more 
sealers  of  Leather,  who  were  to  be  nnder  oath  not  to  seal  any  leather  bnt 
snch  as  they  shonld  jndge  "  sufficiently  tanned  and  fit  to  be  wrought  out 
and  sold  in  shooes  and  boots."  Of  this  they  were  to  distinguish  by 
Laws  of  separate  marks,  two  qualities,  that  which  was  well  tanned  and 
New  HAYen.  g^  f^^  upper  leather  and  outer  soles,  and  another  which  was 
less  perfectly  tanned,  or  was  defective  either  in  the  liming,  beaming,  or 
by  frost,  or  in  drying,  but  was  suitable  for  inner  soles  bnt  not  for  other 
uses.  Leather  insufficiently  tanned  was  not  to  be  sealed  at  all,  and  shoe- 
makers using  it,  or  employing  the  second  quality  for  outer  soles  or  uppers 
of  boots  or  shoes,  or  using  any  other  deceit  in  making  up  their  ware,  were 
to  make  restitution  to  the  injured  parties.  No  imported  hides  were  to 
be  used  until  sealed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Court  at  New  Haven  received  complaints 
from  Stamford  of  the  excessive  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  at  that  place, 
as  for  instance,  "  six  shillings  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  tenns,  and  thirty 
shillings  for  a  pair  of  bootes  as  good  as  which  may  be  bought  here  for 
twenty  shillings,  which  the  Court  thought  was  great  oppression,"  and 
therefore  ordered  these  shoemakers  to  make  satisfaction  for  what  they  had 
done  amiss,  and  to  reform  in  future,  or  answer  at  the  next  Court  of 
Magistrates. 

Complaints  were  also  made  of  wrong  done  in  the  sizes  of  shoes ;  and 
the  Court  having  been  informed  that  William  Newman,  of  Stamford, 
"  hath  an  instrument  in  his  hand  which  he  brought  out  of  England,  which 
is  thought  to  be  right  to  determine  this  question  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  did  ordain  that  the  said  instrument  shonld  be  procured  and  sent  to 
New  Haven,"  and  if  approved  by  the  next  Court  of  Magis- 
■tickftni  trates,  after  taking  suitable  advice,  a  standard  was  to  be  made 
from  it,  from  which  the  several  plantations  in  the  Colony  were 
to  be  supplied,  with  a  rule  to  which  all  sizes  were  to  conform.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  introduction,  at  least  in  Connecticut,  of 
that  useful  little  implement  the  size-stick,  or  some  equally  infallible 
measure  of  the  pedal  developments  of  our  forefathers.  These  several 
ordioances  respecting  tanning  and  its  accessory  branches,  exhibit  them 
to  us  in  their  primitive  rudeness.  The  very  limited  "  assortments"  of  a 
cord waiuer's  shop  in  that  day  gave  the  latter  somewhat  more  Procrustean 
power  than  he  now  possesses.  But  that  he  sometimes  failed  also  in 
making  the  complete  **  fit"  which  is  the  artistic  boast  of  his  modern 
representative,  shonld  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  since  the  intrduction  of 
shoes  wholly  of  leather,  in  their  present  form,  was  a  recent  event.     It  is 


4Z^  CCtC^m,  UUTHIK- 

^^prsU^ij  v^l^ned  to  th<  jear  l^.ZZ,  in  whiea  :ae  Irs^  mdla^  &C3ie  wm 
hoi.;  at  Win<i*/r,  ia  th*  netyawrlac  jarladietioii-'  T«eaaiea*  isipr^Te- 
m^iu  ia  ha  o-vn.  m  ve^l  u  La  ciie  odier  bnacocs  cf  the  LeAsaer  badneai^ 
v«  ajo  lo&g  inptf^ded  or  die  ulinrcrepideaa  pneciee  cf  ike  ihoea^ker 
lA  comh^iftia^  viijn  hU  proper  e^lLnc  u»fi  of  dbe  uaa^  as*i  currier,  which 
thfi  (j^xjtnX  Cojui  of  Mituachaseua  had  Taiair  end<aTc?cd  lo  prerent 
A  priocipml  §oar:e  of  improTemeat  in  ihese  artj  ia  receai  times  L&s  bee« 
the  more  eooiplete  ieparauon  of  the  lerenl  braafhei,  aecsrio;  greaia 
ikiU  in  each. 

It  vat  proposed  in  the  ConncO  at  Xev  Haren,  in  IC^^i,  to  prohibil 
the  exportation  of  bides  axui  leather;  bat  a  nunor  that  Conneeticnt  had 
repealed  its  order  on  the  snbjeci,  caased  its  postpoLcoent.  Bat  ia  Maj 
of  the  next  jear  tbe  ojmplaiota  of  a  acarcitj  of  sho^  on  aecoont  of  the 
tnuMportation  of  bide:^  and  leather,  caased  the  Co  art  to  prohibit  the 
fend  in  z  ont  of  tbe  Colony  either  of  hides  or  tanned  leather,  except  ii 
excbange  for  their  ralae  in  rav  hides." 

The  Atsemblj  of  the  united  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Oct 
18th,  KIT,  regnlated  the  prices  to  be  charged  bj  tanners  and  shoe- 
maken,  by  ordering  that  no  tanner  should  receire  more  for  tanning  than 
two  pence  a  ponnd  for  green,  and  four  pence  for  dry  hides.  The  selling 
price  was  fixed  at  three  pence  a  ponnd  for  green,  and  sixpence  for  dry 
hideii,  which  was  to  be  legibly  set  upon  them  that  their  ralue  might  be 
known  when  tanned.  Shoemakers  were  not  permitted  to  charge  for  shoes 
above  five  and  a  balf  pence  a  size  **for  all  playoe  and  wooden-heeled 
shoes  of  all  sizes  above  men*s  sevens.  Three-soled  shoes  well  made  and 
wron^ht,  not  above  seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for  well-wrought 
French  falls."  Every  shoe  was  to  be  marked  with  its  proper  size,  and 
for  that  parpose  every  shoemaker  was  to  have  by  him  a  true  and  just 
size  or  measure,  and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  make  "shoes  or 
ware  with  a  false  size  or  measure  to  abu.se  or  wrong  tbe  buyer,"  or  to 
sell  a^iove  the  price  decreed,  involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  shoes  or 
wares.' 

(1)  Shoes,  in  moeh  their  present  form,  betas,  of  flimsy  Spsnith  leather,  were  then 

were  doobtleu  earlier  worn.    There  appears  moeh  worn  in  England,  bat  were  not  n|p- 

to  hare  been  no  material  change  in  their  proved  of  ia  MaMaehatetta,  and  were  aoC 

•tjle  after  the  settlement  of  Mansaehaselts,  very  generally  need  here  before  the  Revoln- 

when  shoes  were  ordered   (1629)  of  large  tion. 

sise,  at  two  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  (2)  5ew    Haren    Colonial    Reeords,  by 

pair,  for  the  nse  of  tbe  emIgranU.     Shoe-  Chsrles  J.  Hosdley,  A.M.,  1S5S,  toL  it  pp. 

strings,  as  now  worn,  took  tbe  place  of  the  315,  301,  472,  489. 

shoe-rose  under  the  Staarts,  and  bockles,  (3)  C(»loaial  Reeotdi  of  CoanMlie«C»  vcL 

resembling  the  horse  bean,  eame  into  nse  ii.  p.  326. 
•Host  1088.    Boots  of  large  sise,  and  for 
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The  adalt  male  population  of  Goonecticiit  was  at  this  time  2,363^  and 
the  whole  abont  12,000.  Its  yearly  exports  were  short  of  £9,000.  Its 
towns  and  the  neighboring  settlements  of  New  England,  had  been  greatly 
impoverished  and  burdened  with  debts  by  the  war  with  King  Philip, 
which  still  raged,  and  the  cattle  and  other  resources  of  the  people  were 
mach  diminished.  In  1680,  however,  beef  sold  for  2^.  and  batter  for 
M.  a  ponnd ;  and  the  tegumentary  products  of  their  herds  probably  em- 
ployed a  good  number  of  pmall  tauneries. 

The  principal  exports  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  same  period  were  pro- 
risions  and  horses,  grazing  being  a  general  occupation  throughout  the 
Eastern  Colonies.  The  conversion  of  hides  into  coarse  Leather,  which 
in  early  Colonial  times  was  often  rudely  effected  by  the  farmer  for  his  own 
domestic  use,  was  doubtless  commenced  long  before  this  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  settlements.  The  arts  of  the  tanner,  currier,  and  cordwainer 
were  placed  under  legal  control  in  February,  1706-7,  by  a  Colonial  law 
"for  preventing  of  deceits  and  abuses  by  tanners,  curriers,  and  shoe- 
makers.''' 

In  New  York,  which  now  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Leather 
trade  and  manufacture  of  the  world,  among  the  useful  arts  early  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  the  Province,  was  tliat  of  the  tanner. 
Kew  Tork  in  Domestic  cattlc  were  imported  into  New  Netherlands,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  "West  India  Company,"  in  the  spring  of 
1625,  by  t^e  Hon.  Pieter  Evertsen  Hulst  He  shipped  thither,  with 
extreme  care,  103  head,  consisting  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  for 
breeding ;  each  animal  having  its  own  stall  covered  with  three  feet  of 
sand,  and  a  separate  attendant.  For  many  years,  however,  the  price  of 
horned  cattle  made  them  too  valuable  for  frequent  slaughter.  A  cow  in 
1627  was  worth  £30,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  £40.  In  1650,  when  the  com- 
pany supplied  each  tenant  not  only  with  land,  tenements,  and  tools,  but 
with  4  cows,  as  many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  restored  in  six 
years,  a  cow  and  calf  were  worth  £40.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1678, 
killed  400  beeves;  in  1694,  nearly  4,000. 

The  first  tannery  in  the  Province  of  which  we  have  found  any  mention, 
was  owned  by  one  of  four  brothers  named  Evertsen,  who  settled  as  early 
as  1638,  some  at  Pavonia  and  some  on  Manhattan.  The  locality  of  the 
tannery  is  not  mentioned. 

At  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  great  manufac- 
tories of  sole  leather,  it  appears  by  the  account  books  of  the  Patroon  about 
this  time  that  imported  sole  leather  cost  45  cents,  and  upper  leather  and 
shoemakers'  yarn  60  cents  per  pound.  Shoes  were  from  two  to  four  florins 

(1)  B.  I.  ColonUl  Records,  toI.  iv,  p.  7. 
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(80  ctR.  to  $1.60)  a  pair.     There  were  probablj  laoQen  aiid  slioemaken 
io  the  patroonrej  among  the  first  settlers,  as  well  as  at  Manhattan. 

Among  the  residents  and  property  owners  of  the  Dutch  capital  at  the 
time  of  its  capitnlation  to  the  English  in  1664,  were  Adrian  Van  Lamr, 
a  tanner  and  shoemaker,  and  Arent  Isaacksen,  of  the  latter  trade,  both 
living  on  "  Hoogh  Straat,"  now  Stone  street,  between  Broad  and  Wil- 
liam, and  Jocbem  Beekman,  a  shoemaker,  on  S.  E.  corner  Broad  and 
Bearer. 

Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  a  tanner,  shoe  dealer,  and  manofactarer,  and  a 
principal  member  of  the  trade,  resided  on  the  Heere  Graft,  now  Broad 
Ten  Ejck't  ^^^reet,  between  Beaver  and  Pearl.  His  tan  pits  occupied  seve- 
Taanery.  j^j  ||,a|ighj  Jots  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  street  above  Beaver, 
As  early  as  1653  he  was  a  prosperous  and  influential  citizen,  and  the 
profits  of  his  business  enabled  him  to  build  and  occupy  in  respectable 
style  a  fine  house  in  the  former  locality.  After  his  decease  in  1 680,  the 
tanning  and  other  branches  of  his  business  were  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Dirck,  Tobias,  and  Coenraet.  Pieter  Winster,  a  shoemaker,  occupied 
premises  adjoining  the  house  of  Ten  Eyck,  and  several  others  of  the 
trade  established  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  Broad,  north  of  Beaver 
street,  where  a  small  brook  and  the  swampy  ground  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  their  tanneries,  which  then  formed  a  customary  appendage  to 
their  business. 

On  this  tract,  previously  known  as  the  "  sheep  pasture,"  srhcre  Mr. 
Ten  Kyck  owned  a  large  parcel  of  ground,  Abel  Hardenbrook,  a  shoe- 
maker and  tanner,  built  tan  pits  about  the  year  1661,  his  premises  occu- 
pying the  corner  of  Broad  and  the  "  Prince  Graft,"  now  Exchange  Place, 
fronting  on  the  latter.  A  bark-mill,  for  grinding  the  bark,  was  owned 
in  common  by  him  and  others  in  the  business.  lie  soon  after  removed 
to  High,  now  Stone  street,  where  Some  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  city 
then  stood,  and  properties  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars  each  were 
owned  by  him,  Jacob  Abrahams,  Coenraed  Ten  Eyck  Jr.,  and  John 
Harpending,  all  tanners,  and  by  a  number  of  wealthy  brewers  and 
merchants.  The  tan  pits  on  Broad  street  were  filled  up,  with  the -ditch 
which  ran  through  it,  in  1676,  when  they  were  excluded  as  a  nuisance 
from  the  city  limits,  to  accommodate  the  improvements  in  the  rising 
metropolis.* 

In  August  of  the  same  year.  Gov.  Andros  and  his  Council  appointed 
two  tanners  for  the  city,  and  prohibited  all  others  from  exercising  the 
trade.  The  currier  for  the  city  was  Peter  Pangbome.  This  petty 
monopoly  was  followed  two  years  after  by  the  more  important  one  estab  • 

(1)  ValenUne'i  Hiit  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
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llshed  by  the  Bolting  Act,  which  was  of  much  yaloe  to  the  city.  It  was 
also  ordained  in  1676,  "that  no  batcher  be  permitted  to  be  carrier,  or 
shoemaker,  or  tanner ;  nor  shall  any  tanner  be  either  carrier,  shoemaker, 
or  butcher ;  it  being  consonant  to  the  laws  of  England  and  practice  in 
the  neighboar  Golonys  of  the  Massachasetts  and  Gonnecticott''^ 

At  that  time  there  resided  on  the  north  side  of  High  street,  between 
Broad  and  William,  a  worthy  citizen,  John  Harpending,  who,  by  assidn- 
ontf  indastry  in  his  trade  of  tanner  and  shoemaker,  had  acquired  a  respect- 
able fortune,  and  whose  moral  and  religions  character  procured  him  the 
highest  esteem.  With  scTeral  others  of  his  trade,  he  soon  after  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  extending  nearly  to 
Oold  street,  and  from  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Ann  street  To  this  dis- 
trict, afterward  long  known  as  the  "Shoemakers'  Land,"  the  leather 
fraternity,  expelled  from  their  former  quarters,  removed  their  tanneries. 
They  established  them  outside  the  city  walls,  along  the  fenny  line  of 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  north  side,  eastward  from  William  street.  The 
original  proprietors  of  this  estate,  now  the  centre  of  commercial  wealth, 
were  Goenraet  Ten  Eyck,  Jacob  Abrahams,  John  Harpending,  and 
Carsten  Luerse ;  and  in  1696  they  were,  in  addition  to  the  last  two, 
Charles  Lodwick,  Abraham  Santfort  (Jacob  Abrahams),  and  Heiltje 
Cloppers.  The  value  of  lots  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  about  £30  currency  of  that  day.  The  site  of  the  "  North  Dutch 
Church"  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harpending,  who  obtained  a  large  share  in 
the  division ;  and  the  present  John  street  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  that  early  proprietor  of  the  district  From  this  region  the  tanners 
were  once  more  driven,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Fresh- water  Pond  beyond  the  common,  and  to  Beekman's  Swamp, 
where  many  of  them  remained  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  one  or  two  much  later. 

This  locality,  still  known  as  the  '*  Swamp,"  where  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  trade  yet  centre  and  wield  an  influence  second  to  few  in 
the  city,  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  city  called  the  '*  Greppel 
wamp.  -Q^^^^n  q^  h  Tangled  Briars,"  from  the  shrubs  which  occupied  the 
low  grounds  in  that  place.  Several  acres  of  the  swamp  were  purchased 
in  1734  by  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  for  the  sum  of  £200,  from  the  corpora- 
tion, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Leisler.  Having  been  divided  by  the  purchaser  into  lots,  they  were 
principally  taken  by  the  tanners,  who  occupied  much  of  the  entire  space 
included  between  GliflT  and  Gold  and  Ferry  and  Frankford  streets,  and 
the  north  side  of  Frankford,  between  Gliif  and  Duke.     In  this  noted 

(1)  Danlop'i  Hist,  of  New  Torki  Appendix,  p.  12S. 
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reffioQ  the  wctlriir  of  the  trade,  before  the  BeTolotioo,  tceuaUted  rmil 
■oaDds  of  tan,  vbere  toe  boji  of  the  Deighborhood  w«gcd  Alsiie  bsltles 
behind  ledoabls  of  that  nuderialj  ipiked  with  bonu  frooi  the  tan-jaids^ 
Other  taoDers  parsaed  their  oecapftiioa  ootaide  the  citj  palisades,  on  the 
soniheni  borders  of  the  "  Collect,''  or  Froh-vater  Pood,  near  the  jouctMB 
of  the  present  Centre  and  Pearl  streets.* 

The  art  of  the  Tanner  vas  introduced  in  Xev  Jersej  from  Jjong  Islaad, 
CT  Connecticut,  bj  the  first  vhite  settlers  at  Eiizabethtovn,  in  i«>60.  Joha 
Ogden  was  one  of  the  earlj  proprietors,  and  tanning  was  ear- 
mtft  y«v  ried  on  in  the  town  by  seTeral  of  that  name  from  the  first.  To 
Colonel  WiHiara  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  descendant  by  his  mother  from  the  Ogdens,  the  Leather- 
manufacture  in  this  country  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  Taloabit 
mechanical  aids  it  has  erer  receifed.  Mr.  Edwards  was  bom  in  Eliia- 
bethtown  in  1770,  and  learned  the  business  of  his  uncles^  Colonels 
Mathias  0;rden  and  Olirer  Spencer,  revolutionary  officers,  who  carried  it 
on  in  that  town.  At  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Edwards  afkerwaid 
conducted  the  business  with  enterprise,  he  is  believed  to  have  employed 
the  first  bark-mill  by  water.  He  subsequently  invented  and  patented  the 
copper-beater,  long  used  by  tanners,  the  hide-mill,  or  fnlling-stocks,  and 
the  beating  or  rolling-mill.  The  saving  of  manual  labor  effected  by 
these  inventions  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  manufacture.  He  after- 
ward erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  extensive  tanneries,  which  are 
still  in  operation. 

East  Jersey  was  jirobably  supplied  with  cattle  from  New  York  by  the 
Dutch.  As  early  as  1668,  beef  sold  for  2^.  a  pound  and  50s.  a  barrel ; 
and  in  1675  green  hides  brought  Sd.  and  dry  hides  &d.  a  pound. 

About  this  tirnc,  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  invited  mechanics 
to  settle  in  Newark,  setting  apart  to  the  first  of  every  trade  who  would 
s«tti*'ni«^nt  r^JS'^ic  there  a  lot  of  land  as  a  gift  The  town  received  its  first 
orx«w»rk.  shoemaker,  Samuel  Whitehead,  from  Elizabetbtown  about  the 
year  1676.  He  was  '*  formally  admitted  a  member  of  the  community 
on  condition  of  his  supplying  it  with  shoes."  Tlie  first  tannery  in  the 
town  was  established  in  1698.*  In  1678,  the  transportation  out  of  the 
Province,  or  the  sale  to  any  non-resident,  of  any  hides  or  tanned  leather 
was  prohibited  by  law.'  This  law,  though  perhaps  designed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  high  cost  of  foreign  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  duties  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  arbitrarily  levying  on  imported 
goods,  was  one  of  questionable  utility  as  a  means  of  increasiug  the  supply. 

( 1 )  For  moii  of  the  abore  partioulftn  we         (2)  Barber's   and  Howe'f  Hi«t.  ColL  of 
are  indebted  to  Valentine'!  History  of  the     New  Jersey. 
City  of  New  Turk.  (S)  Whitehead's  last  Jersey,  298. 
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The  Gircomstances  of  the  ProYince  were  favorable  for  gp*axingy  and  beef  had 
then  fallen  to  2(2.  a  pound  and  iOs.  a  barrel  An  enlarged  rather  than 
a  restricted  market  for  beef  and  hides  would  have  been  found  a  better 
expedient  in  that  as  in  other  Colonies  where  similar  laws  existed.  The 
prohibition  was  the  next  year  extended  to  Indian  dressed  skins.  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  Newark,  the  latter  particularly,  continued  from  that  time 
to  make  considerable  quantities  of  Leather  for  domestic  use  and  for  ex- 
portation. Newark,  which  in  recent  times  claims  to  have  made  the  first 
japanned  leather  in  this  country,  was  some  years  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  seat  of  an  active  shoe  and  leather  manufacture  for  those 
times,  and  has  since  expanded  those  and  kindred  branches,  such  as 
laddlery,  harness,  etc.,  to  a  leading  rank  among  its  manufactures. 

Stock-raising  and  the  production  of  beef  for  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  a  profitable  part  of  the  early  husbandry  of  West 
Jersey,  and  furnished  good  supplies  of  hides  for  numerous  tanneries. 
Burlington,  the  seat  of  government  within  three  years  after  it  was  laid 
oat,  was  known  to  kill  eight  or  nine  fat  oxen  on  a  market-day.  Two  or 
three  years  later  many  farmers  owned  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  eight  or  ten 
oxen,  and  horses,  which  they  exported,  more  than  they  knew.  The 
profits  of  the  first  settlers  arose,  as  one  of  the  proprietaries  states,  **  from 
their  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  increase  of  their  bestial." 

Trenton,  at  a  later  period,  had  quite  a  number  of  tanneries.  Salem 
and  other  towns  had  the  usual  supply  of  English  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, and  were  doubtless  provided  with  tanners  and  shoemakers,  but 
of  the  first  essays  in  their  branches  we  have  no  account.  Shoes  and  all 
other  English  goods  were  plentifully  supplied  from  the  first  settlement, 
and  were  usually  sold  at  twenty-eight  per  cent,  profit,  but  to  laborers  in  part 
pay  for  wages,  sometimes  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent.  The  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  great  plenty  of  hides,  bark,  and  other  facilities  for  tan- 
ning, secured  an  attention  to  that  branch  in  New  Jersey  which  placed 
the  Province  among  the  foremost  in  the  Leather-manufacture  in  Colonial 
times.  New  York  for  a  long  period  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
Leather  from  the  tanneries  of  New  Jersey. 

William  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey,  or  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  appears  to  have  established  a  tannery  in  his  new 
brir  Tan-  territory  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  settlement.  In  a  letter 
SS^^jf-  ^^  the  Society,  dated  August,  1683,  he  speaks  of  their  tannery 
▼•ni»,i(»3.  ^  i^ing  ^^jj  supplied  with  bark.  The  Swedes,  who  in  1627 
were  supplied  by  the  "  Swedish  West  India  Company"  with  neat  cattle 
from  their  native  country,  made  their  own  leather  and  shoes,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  succeeded  them,  probably  had  tanneries  also.  Among  the 
former,  however,  sach  arts  as  they  possessed  were  in  an  extremely  rude 
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State,  and  their  dress  and  customs  were  in  manj  respects  nearly  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Aborigines,  with  whom  thej  drove  a  large  trade  in 
furs  and  peltry.  They  were  principally  farmers,  and  the  shoes  of  the 
country  people  were  made  like  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian,  with  the  sole 
of  tlie  same  poiaterial  as  the  upper.  They  wore  Tests  and  breeches  of  the 
Indian-dressed  skins.  Even  the  women  wore  jerkins  and  petticoats  of 
the  same  material ;  and  their  beds,  except  the  sheets,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  women,  however,  spun  and  wove  flax, 
hemp,  and  wool. 

Many  of  the  European  settlers  found  the  buck  and  deer  skins,  prepared 
as  wash  or  buff  leather  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  either  by  them- 
selves or  the  natives,  a  valuable  resource  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  as 
to  climate  and  mode  of  life,  in  which  they  found  themselves.  These  and 
the  skins  of  wolves,  bears,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  large  animals,  dressed 
with  the  hair,  and  sometimes  embroidered  and  painted  in  various  styles, 
constituted  a  grotesque  but  serviceable  portion  of  the  outward  habili- 
ments in  early  times.  Leather  stockings  or  overalls  are  charged  in  the 
private  accounts  of  William  Penn  nt  £1  2s.,  and  a  painted  skin  at 
twelve  shillings.  The  transportation  of  dressed  and  undressed  deer  skins 
out  of  the  Province,  during  one  year,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly  in  1695. 

The  price  of  beef,  which  is  charged  in  the  proprietary's  accounts  at 
i^d.  per  pound,  being  about  double  its  cost  in  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  scarcity  of  cattle.  Yet  these  appear  to 
have  been  nbundant  soon  after  the  settlement.  A  somewhat  rose-colored 
account  of  the  Province  in  1697,  by  an  Englishman  some  time  a  resident 
there,  stales  that  twenty  fat  bullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calves,  and 
hogs,  were  weekly  killed  in  Philadelphia,  even  in  the  hottest  season. 
Many  planters  owned  40  to  60  head  of  cattle.  One  is  mentioned  who 
had  *'  three  hundred  Neat  Beasts,  besides  great  numbers  of  Hogs,  Horses, 
and  Sheep,"  and  others  nearly  as  many.  A  fat  cow  could  be  bought  for 
£3,  and  salted  beef  and  pork  were  regularly  exported.  Tanners  could 
purchase  raw  hides  for  three  halfpence  per  pound,  and  sold  their  leather 
for  twelve  pence  per  pound.  The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
produce  and  cattle  raised  for  the  Barbadoes  market,  rendered  labor  scarce 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  accounted  for  the  difference  between  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products.  Curriers  received  ds.  id.  a  hide  for 
dressing  Leather,  and  paid  20d.  a  gallon  for  oil.  Journeymen  shoemakers 
were  paid  two  shillings  a  pair  both  for  men's  and  women's  shoes.  Last* 
makers  received  ten  shillings  a  dozen  for  their  lasts,  and  heel-makers  two 
shillings  a  dozen  for  heels,  which  were  doubtless  of  wood.  These  were 
used  by  servants  many  years  after.     Among  the  tradesmen  of  the  pros- 
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pering  town  were  taonera^  skinners,  gloyers,  patten-makers,  saddlers, 
collar-makers,  bookbinders,  and  carriage-makers.  In  1699  there  were 
bat  two  tanyards  in  the  town,  those  of  William  Hudson  and  of  Mr. 
Lambert.  They  were  both  on  Dock  Greek,  in  what  was  called  "the 
swamp."  The  Greek,  in  1739,  was  occnpied  by  six  tanneries,  and  the 
citizens  petitioned  for  their  removal  from  the  city  as  nnisances.  There 
were  several  tanneries  on  Third  street,  near  the  Girard  Bank,  long  after 
the  Greek  was  filled  in  1784.  A  law  was  made  in  1700  to  prevent  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  ill-tanned  Leather,  but  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  exportation  of  Leather  was  also  prohibited,  and  shoes  were  to  be 
sold  at  68.  6c2.  a  pair  for  men's,  and  5s.  a  pair  for  women's.  Leather 
might  be  exported  where  it  did  not  exceed  Sd.  a  pound. 

In  1704,  the  shoemakers,  saddlers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  working 
of  Leather  petitioned  for  a  law  to  prohibit  its  exportation  ;  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  county  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  law  against  the 
transportation  of  deer  skins  dressed  in  the  hair.  Both  prohibitions  were 
embodied  in  one  bill.  In  1721  the  legislature,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  branch,  passed  **  An  Act  for  the  well  Tanning  and  currying  of 
Leather  and  regulating  of  cordwainers  and  other  artificers  using  and 
occupying  Leather  within  this  Province." 

The  interior  towns  were  at  this  lime  chiefly  supplied  with  shoes  and 
Leather  from  Philadelphia.  Tanneries  existed,  however,  in  most  of  the 
older  settlements.  Lancaster  early  became  a  place  of  some  activity  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  saddlery,  etc.,  which  the  transportation  and 
travel  between  Philadelphia  and  the  remoter  towns  encouraged.  .  Gov. 
Powual,  who  visited  it  in  1754,  speaks  of  it  as  a  "growing  town  and 
making  money,  and  a  manufactory  here  of  saddles  and  packsaddles.  It 
is  a  stage  town,  500  houses  and  2,000  inhabitants."  Michael  Bertgas 
and  Henry  Zanck,  in  1771,  had  tan-yards  on  Queen  street,  with  bark 
houses,  millH,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  business  attached. 

In  York  County  there  was  neither  shoemaker  nor  tanner  for  some  time 
after  its  settlement.  Shoes  were  obtained  from  the  capital,  and  were 
mended  by  itinerant  cobblers,  who  went  from  house  to  house.  The 
first  established  shoemaker  was  Samuel  Landys,  who  set  up  a  shop  on 
KreutE  Creek. 

The  tannery  did  not  usually,  in  that  day,  tarry  long  behind  the  first 
occupants  of  a  new  town.  It  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  vil- 
lage, as  communication  between  places  was  imperfect,  and  Leather  per- 
haps relatively  a  greater  dependence  than  in  our  time.  Transportation 
and  travel  in  new  settlements  were  exclusively  by  means  of  pack-horses. 
As  roads  became  improved,  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  four-horse  wain 
became  the  medium  of  transport.     The  gear  and  equipments  of  these 
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conTcjances  required  freqnent  renewal  on  account  of  tbe  rongbnees  of  the 
best  constructed  roads.  For  varions  other  parposes  in  Agricaltare  and 
the  mechanic  Arts,  Leather  was  mach  depended  upon.  The  cost  of 
freight  from  the  seaports  to  the  interior,  and  of  hides  thence  to  the  older 
maritime  towns,  was  saved  bj  the  early  establishment  of  m  tannery  bj 
some  member  of  each  new  community,  or  was  extemporized,  in  a  mde 
style,  by  the  larger  farmers  for  their  own  convenience.  The  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  was  often  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Tanneries,  however,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  several 
parts  of  New  England,  soon  became  very  numerous.  The  cheapness  of 
hides,  and  of  bark,  furnished  in  the  process  of  clearing  land,  the  abund- 
ance of  suitable  streams  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  demand  for  Leather 
created  by  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  rendered  the  business  profit- 
able. The  operations  were  conducted  in  a  routine  way,  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  chemical  principles  involved,  and  the  nsnal  amount  of  tech- 
nical skill  was  soon  acquired.  Tanneries  on  a  small  scale,  with  no 
labor-saving  appliances,  were  multiplied  with  the  spread  of  popnlation 
and  soon  became  very  numerous.  Although  the  Leather,  from  want  of 
capital,  was  seldom  kept  as  long  in  the  vats  as  in  England,  it  was  snfll- 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer,  the  teamster,  and  the  me- 
chanic. The  shoemaker,  saddle,  and  harness-maker  were  scarcely  less 
needed  than  the  tanner,  and  their  shops  were  soon  found  in  all  the  larger 
towns  and  villairos,  where  coarse  shoos  for  the  laborer,  and  saddlerv  for 
the  neiirliborhood,  could  be  procured.  In  this  way,  throughout  New 
England  and  the  uiiiMle  Colonies,  Leather,  probably  equal  to  that  of  any 
European  conntry  except  England,  was  made,  even  before  the  separation, 
to  an  extent  more  nearly  approaching  a  sufficiency  than  any  other  article. 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  mixed  population  of  thrifty  farmers  and  Euro- 
pean mechanics  and  tradesmen,  took  an  early  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  Leather,  and  supplied  New  York  and  the  Southern  Provinces  with  a 
portion  of  their  shoes  and  Leather.  Tanned  Leather  was  among  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia  in  1731.  A  manuscript  account  book  of  an  early 
date,  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  furnishes  some 
particulars  of  prices.  Tliis  belonged  to  William  Parsons,  a  shoemaker 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  Franklin's  junto,  who  afterward  studied 
mathematics  with  a  view  to  astrology,  but  employed  it  in  more  useful 
callings.  The  price  of  men's  shoes,  as  then  charged  in  1723,  was  7^. 
to  7.S.  6rf.  a  pair,  and  of  women's  55.  to  Gs,  a  pair.  Sole  leather  a]>pear8 
to  have  cost  him  9rf.  the  pound,  calf  skins  from  3s.  6<f.  to  5s.  a  piece, 
and  sheep  skins  Is.  Sd.  each. 

A  branch  of  the  Leather  business,  which  the  great  improvement  in  the 
textile  arts  in  the  present  century  has  rendered  far  less  extensive  than  it 
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formerlj  was,  was  the  maDufactore  of  baff  leather  and  other  kinds  of 
dressed  or  half  dressed  skins  for  clothing.  This  formed  a  distinct  busi- 
ness in  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns ;  and  buckskin  for  jackets, 
Tests,  breeches,  etc,  formed  a  part  of  the  tailor's  stock.  In  the  early 
3gif  numbers  of  Bradford's  Mercury,  the  first  Pennsylyania  news- 

^^^^^'  paper,  for  1719,  Matthew  Cowley,  a  skinner  of  Philadelphia^ 
announces  his  removal  from  Chestnut  street  ''to  dwell  in  Walnut 
street  near  the  Bridg  (now  Dock  street)  where  all  persons  may  have 
their  Buck  and  Doe  skins  drest  after  the  best  manner  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  He  also  dresses  White  Leather,  and  can  furnish  you  with  bind- 
ings, etc."  The  advertisements  in  that  and  other  early  papers  of  nu- 
merous absconding  servants,  describe  the  dress  of  men  as  consisting 
almost  uniformly  in  part  of  jackets,  breeches,  or  waistcoats  of  Leather, 
and  sometimes  of  cloth  with  Leather  linings.  These  appear  to  have  been 
wrought  up  with  considerable  art,  and  sometimes  had  a  worm  worked 
along  the  button-hole,  or  other  embellishment.  The  buttons  were  various, 
as  leather,  glass,  brass,  tin,  and  pewter.  Shoes  almost  wholly  of  neats' 
leather  are  frequently  described  as  ''round-toed,"  and  in  many  cases  had 
wooden  heels.  Steel  buckles  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  worn  by  that 
class.  Buckles  of  polished  steel  and  more  costly  materials  were  then  in 
common  use  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  continued  to  be  worn  until 
after  the  Revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  skinners  and  leather  dressers  in  the  towns,  large 
quantities  of  the  prepared  skins  of  wild  animals  were  furnished  by  the 
natives.  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  maintained  his  family  for 
several  years  near  Reedsville,  in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  this 
aboriginal  art.  He  hunted  the  wild  deer  upon  the  mountains,  and  sold 
the  skins,  dressed  by  his  own  hands,  to  the  white  people.  These  skins, 
in  their  raw  and  prepared  state,  were  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  their  prices  were  as  regularly  quoted  as  other  merchandise.  Buck  and 
doe  skins,  dressed  in  oil  by  white  men,  brought  a  higher  price  than  the 
Indian-dressed.  The  current  price  of  the  two  kinds  in  Boston,  January, 
IT  19,  was  8s.  6(2.  per  pound  for  the  former,  and  5s.  for  the  latter.  Those 
dn  ssed  in  the  hair  sold  for  Is.  8d  a  pound.  Thus  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  a  leading  art  among  savage  tribes  yields  to  the  most  empirical  ex- 
ercise of  civilissed  skill.  A  gentleman  of  public  spirit  in  Newcastle 
County,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties, offered  in  1753  liberal  premiums  for  several  products  of  domestic 
labor,  including  a  bounty  of  40s.  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skins.  Deer 
skins  with  other  peltry  were  exported  from  all  the  Colonies  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  Southern  Provinces  especially  shipped  large  quan- 
tities, and  supplied  many  to  the  more  northern  ones  as  they  became  more 
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scarce.  A  cotcmporary  of  the  Swedes,  describing,  some  thirty  yetn 
before  the  grant  to  William  Penn,  the  first  English  settlements  in  a  por- 
tion of  Maryland  called  New  Albion,  qaaintly  commends  these  materials 
as  a  substitute  for  English  cloth.  "  A  good  glover  with  some  onely  of 
oar  own  Elk  skins  maketh  the  best  BufTe  coats,  our  own  Stag  and  Deer 
skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldier-clothes  fittest  for  our  woods ;  a  Doe- 
skin breeches  with  the  fur  inside,  in  our  short  winter,  is  better  than  two 
broadclothes  and  wanner,  so  we  need  no  English  clothes."'  The  exporta- 
tion of  hides  and  Leather,  as  already  mentioned,  was  forbidden  in  Mary- 
land in  1681.  A  severe  check  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
a  few  years  later  by  a  pestilence  among  the  cattle,  which,  in  the  years 
1694  and  1695,  carried  off  over  twenty-five  thousand  neats  cattle,  and 
sixty-two  thousand  hogs. 

'  Captain  Lux,  of  Baltimore,  who  in  1733,  fonr  years  after  it  was  l«d 
out,  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  London  trade,  purchased,  about  ten  yean 

after,  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Lii^ht  street,  where  he  transacted 
neryia        business  in  several  mercantile  and  manufacturing  branches.   He 

was  the  proprietor  of  the  first  rope-walk  in  the  town,  and  had 
a  tannery,  probably  the  first  also  in  Baltimore,  situated  west  of  Greene 
street.  Several  other  tan-yards  were  established  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Falls,  above  and  below  Gny  street,  between  that  time  and  1771,  about 
which  time  John  Coruthwait  erected  one  on  Wilkes  street  west  of  Hart- 
ford Run.* 

Scarcely  any  effort  was    made  in    South    Carolina  for   many  years 
to  manufaclure  Leather  or  shoes.     This  arose  from  no  want  of  materials, 

for  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful.  These  were  first  intro- 
ill  s..utu       duced  in  1070  from  England,  by  William  Sayles ;   and  others 

were  imported  before  the  war  by  General  Wade  Hampton  and 
Colonel  William  Sinjrlelon.  A  bad  husbandry,  however,  prevailed,  and, 
as  in  Virginia,  cattle  were  seldom  housed  or  fed.  Tar,  turpentine,  to- 
bacco, inditro,  and  rice  employed  their  chief  care,  and  the  planters  argued 
they  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  slielter  their  stock.  We  are  in- 
formed in  Mr.  Purry's  account  of  the  Province  in  1731,  that  cattle  were 
numerous,  but  that  there  was  not  a  hovel  in  all  the  country  for  thjeir 
shelter,  in  consequence  of  which  ten  thousand  horned  cattle  died 
the  ])revious  winter  of  huncrer  and  cold.  The  planters  did  not  even  know 
how  to  mow  or  provide  fodder.  Butter  was  usually  Is.  (jd.  a  pound  (Caro- 
lina currency),  and  in  the  last  winter  was  128.  One  planter  had  two 
hundred  calves  marked  in  the  spring,  which  like  others  were  turned  into 
the  woods  to  forage  for  themselves.  Beef  was  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  hides  were  either  exported  in  a  raw  state,  or  cast  away 

(1)  PlaDUigeGct'»  Ncvv  Albiun,  p.  31.  {'2)  Griffith's  Ad nali  of  B&ltimore. 
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as  worthless.  There  were  few  if  any  tanners  or  shoemakers,  and  oz  hides 
were  sold  for  20s.  each,  and  shoes  imported  and  sold  at  10s.  a  pair, 
''^either  are  they  destitute  of  the  means  to  tan  them,"  observes  this 
writer,  ''  for  they  make  very  good  lime  with  oyster  shells,  and  the  bark 
of  oak  trees  is  so  plentiful  that  it  costs  bat  the  trouble  of  gathering. 
They  want  therefore  only  a  sufficient  number  of  good  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers. I  might  say  the  same  of  Leather-dressers,  since  they  send  evei7 
year  to  England  above  200,000  deer  skins  undrest  Yet  Carolina  pro- 
duces Oker  naturally,  and  good  Fish  oyle  may  be  had  from  New  York 
or  New  England  very  cheap,  so  that  they  might  be  drest  and  made  up 
into  Breeches  in  the  country;  for  which  these  skins  are  very  proper, 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer." 

In  1747,  the  exports  from  Charleston  included  10,356  pounds  weight 
of  tanned  Leather,  worth  5s.  a  pound  (about  S^d,  sterling),  and  141  calf 
■kins,  worth  5s.  Sd.  of  the  same  currency,  and  720  hogsheads  of  deer 
skins,  at  £50  sterling  each.'  In  1754  the  exports  included  4,196  tanned 
hides  and  1,200  in  the  hair,  with  882  hogsheads  of  wild  deer  skins. 

North  Garolhia  in  1753  also  exported  one  thousand  hundred-weight  of 
tanned  Leather,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins. 

Georgia  in  1755  shipped  49,995  lbs.  of  deer  skins,  and  3,250  lbs.  of 
tanned  Leather;  and  in  1760,  65,765  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  34,725  of 
the  latter,  which  amounts  were  increased  in  1772  to  213,475  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  and  52,126  of  tanned  Leather.  The  export  of  Leather  in  1772, 
which  was  just  double  that  of  Philadelphia  in  the  previous  year,  indicates 
the  limited  home  consumption  in  Georgia,  the  population  of  which  was 
probably  not  over  one-tenth  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  which  there  were  few  at- 
tempts to  improve,  were  raised  before  the  Revolution  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  three  Southern  Provinces.  These  were  produced  at  a  very 
small  cost,  being  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  winters.  Many  farmers  owned  from  500  to  1,500  head 
each.  But  little  beef  was  exported.  The  cattle  were  sold  in  the  lean 
state  at  from  one  to  two  guineas  each,  and  driven  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  fattened  for  market.  The  price  of  calf  skins  at  Charleston,  as 
above  quoted,  namely  5s.  Sd.  currency — which  was  one-seventh  the  value 
of  sterling — is  an  evidence  of  the  small  size  and  value  of  such  skins.  It 
was  about  the  price  of  one  pound  of  tanned  Leather. 

An  ample  supply  of  hides  and  wild  skins,  with  unlimited  quantities  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  the  best  oak  bark,  sumach,  and  other  materials  for  tanning,  failed, 
however,  to  attract  much  attention  to  the  Leather-manufacture  until  after 
the  Peace.   In  the  high  country  of  the  interior,  where  imported  goods  were 

ri)  Hist.  CoU.  of  8.  Oarolina,  ii.  234. 
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Im  oarilj  obtldiM^  ikn  Ul3or  leas  abundant,  and  llie  ordioHrr  sUpl* 
prodnotloH  len  profltaU^  lome  Leuther  and  shoos  were  made,  cbicBy  u 
ft  hOBMhoU  lDdB«ti7.  B«t  in  the  lower  ani]  more  populous  parts  of  Uie 
Ouolinu  «Bd  OflorgU  the  priuc  of  a  pair  or  shoeR  cootinued,  until  uear 
tlnelOMOf  lh«  MOtarj,  to  bo  almost  thai  of  an  untaiioed  ox  or  co« 
hUfc  Thb  mnarkKble  diiparit;^  in  price  between  the  material  aiid  ibt 
flnliked  prodnot  wii  nrgsd  by  a  Si>cicty  formed  in  South  Carolina  in 
179i  to  ^d  emignDtt,  bj  dirceting  their  attention  to  profitable  fields  for 
the  employmont'  t/t  etpit«l  In  ManafMturci,  ot  which  Leather  was  one. 
SsTenl  •xtODiiTe  tuDerin  existed  at  tbnt  time  at  Fayette vi lie,  in  Kortb 
OuoliOB,  then  the  Urgaat  mercantile  town  in  the  interior,  and  considered 
•a  eligible  lite  for  other  man  ufitcturcs,  of  which  there  were  BCTcnl. 
Some  Leather  ud  sboea  were  made  by  the  Saltzburgcra,  at  Ebeneser,  in 
O«oi|ri». 

The  chempnen  of  land  end  of  Rcrvile  labor,  the  profits  of  n^ricultan 
kod  thow  bnncbei  of  erode  manufacture  which  were  cncourai^od  hf 
bonnUei  from  Parliement,  confined  attention  in  the  SoutberD  Proiioce^ 
throagbont  their  profincial  hialory,  chiefly  to  each  products,  aud  r«if 
dered  mechenical  t*bgr  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  Sboes,  and  nvulj 
ill  their  neceeuries  which  wt-re  the  result  of  skilled  labor,  were  irnpurtd 
from  Qreet  Britain,  or  I^om  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Colonies.  Liraltair  ■ 
was  very  Imperfectly  maniihntnred,  and  much  of  it  was  exported  with  tl#4 
stores  of  wild  deer  skins  and  other  peltry  obtained  in  barter  with  tbi 
Indians.  The  exports  of  Charleston  in  1T84  included  1,968  sidea  rf 
Leather,  and  in  1185,  2,5IT  sides.  In  the  same  yearn  the  green  and 
dressed  hides  shipped  were  298  and  2,297  respectively.  These  >Bafl 
amounts  show  an  increased  domestic  consumption  of  Leather  ae  well  at 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  Talae  of  such  articles  of  export  was  indeed  diminished  In  ITSi  bj 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (1  Geo.  III.  3  c.  lb),  which  placed  hides  nnd  Mm 
on  the  list  of  enumerated  commodities  which,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  ware 
reqnired  to  be  shipped  exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  The  tendency  of 
this  meaBUre  was  to  diminish  the  valoe  of  cattle  in  the  Colonies,  and  to 
make  it  an  object  to  manufactare  hides  and  skins  into  Leather,  instead 
of  exporting  them  in  the  green  state  to  so  distant  n  market. 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, about  that  time,  songht  to  reimburse  the  heavy  outlays  of  ths 
war  Just  concluded,  by  more  completely  engrossing  the  profits  of  the 
colonial  trade,  and  by  new  and  extraordinary  imposts  upon  its  tran^ 
atlantic  subjects.  The  conrsc  adopted  throughout  the  country  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  statntes  imposing  duties  on  stamps,  and  other  taxMi 
and  restrictions  not  required  for  the  regalation  of  commerce  engrafltd 
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Qpon  tbe  colonial  mind  ideas  of  which  it  had  before  scarcely  a  remote 
conception.  The  possibility  and  the  practicability  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  soarces,  in  regard  to  those  mannfactares  of  which  the 
country  produced  the  crude  materials,  began  to  be  doubtfully  entertained 
in  a  few  resentful  breasts.  These  opinions  were  inculcated  in  a  few 
patriotic  assemblies  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  watchful  of  the  fntnre 
interests  of  the  country,  and  soon  ripened  into  a  popular  belief.  The 
good  effects  of  the  first  experiments  in  frugality  and  industry  confirmed 
the  general  impression,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  ministry  brought 
the  strongest  conyictions  of  duty  in  the  matter.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  regular  importations  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  textile  materials  of  every  kind  for  that  and  various  domestic 
purposes.  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  retrenchment  in  these  arti- 
cles, enjoined  by  the  general  agreements  to  suspend  importations  and 
encourage  economy  while  the  obnoxious  statutes  were  enforced,  was  an 
increased  dependence  upon  Leather  and  skins  as  clothing,  to  which  the 
people  were  already  habituated.  An  increased  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  hides  and  skins  of  such  as 
were  slaughtered ;  a  more  general  use  of  garments  of  those  materials ;  an 
increase  of  tanneries  and  improvement  in  the  modes  of  dressing  and 
working  of  Leather  and  buckskins,  were  among  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  the  assemblies  and  local  associations  in  the  several  Colonies. 
In  many  instances  they  were  further  encouraged  by  premiums  and 
bounties. 

The  manufacture  of  Leather  and  shoes  had  already  become  an  im- 
portant branch  of  New  England  industry.  As  early  as  1731,  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  instituted  through  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, reported  to  Parliament  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Leather  used 
in  Massachusetts  was  manufactured  in  the  Province.  In  Connecticut 
the  manufactures  were  "very  inconsiderable;  the  people  there  being 
generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and 
other  handicrafts." 

A  very  considerable  improvement  was  made,  some  twenty  years  later, 
in  the  shoe  manufacture  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  given  an  impulse 
Shoes  In  ^  ^^®  busincss  in  the  Province,  and  particularly  in  Essex 
^T""*  County,  which  then,  as  now,  probably  made .  as  much  Leather 
and  shoes  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  Lynn  had  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  women*s  shoes  as  a  principal  industry  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  before  any  essential  improvement  was  made.  The  art  of  the  shoe- 
maker was  indeed  very  imperfectly  understood.  Workmen  were  gener- 
ally unskilled,  as  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  and  capital  to  in- 
sore  success  preferred  an  investment  in  land  or  trade.     To  improve 
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themselves  in  the  mechaDism  of  shoes,  the  manofactarere  woald  sometioMi 
procure  well-made  shoes  from  England,  and  take  them  apart  to  see  how 
the?  were  made.  The  business  was  consequently  but  limited.  At  the 
end  of  a  centurj^  during  which  a  surplus  for  exportation  had  been  pro- 
duced at  Ljnn,  only  three  manufacturers  employed  journeymen.  The 
business  was  chiefly  conducted  in  families  by  the  manufacturer,  assisted 
by  his  sons  and  apprentices.  New  England  was  the  principal  market, 
and  a  few  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  to  other  ports.  In  1750,  a  Welch  shoemaker,  named  John 
Adam  Dagyr,  settled  in  Lynn,  and,  by  bis  superior  skill  in  making  ladies' 
shoes,  soon  became  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country  as  tJM 
celebrated  shoemaker  of  Essex.  Many  persons  in  Lynn  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  acquired  from  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
obtained  the  reward  of  superiority  in  the  increase  of  their  business.  A 
Boston  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  in  1764,  wrote  that  shoci 
for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceeding  in  strength  and  beauty  any  thai 
were  usually  imported  from  London. 

From  that  time,  and  especially  after  the  war,  the  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  attracted  to  it  a  larger  amount  of  capital.  With  othef 
manufactures,  that  of  shoes  received  a  severe  check  through  the  large 
importations  made  just  before  the  war,  and  again  soon  after  the  Peace. 
Considerable  quantities  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army  were  drawn  by 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  during  the  Revolution.  The  business  was 
revived  and  greatly  extended  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
estimated  in  1788  that  Lynn  exported  yearly  of  women's  shoes  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pairs.  A  computation  made  in  1795  made  the  number 
of  master- workmen  in  Lynn  to  be  two  hundred,  and  the  journeymen  and 
apprentices  six  hundred.  About  300,000  pairs  were  then  exported  by 
the  manufacturers  chiefly  to  southern  markets.  They  were  sent  from 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  England,  and  some  direct  from 
Lynn  to  Europe.  A  single  manufacturer  was  said  to  have  shipped  from 
his  own  workshop,  within  seven  months,  twenty  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
valued  at  £4,974,  exclusive  of  many  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
amounts,  though  small  compared  with  its  present  business,  were  promising 
indications  of  that  enterprise,  individual  and  collective,  which  has  since 
raised  the  annual  production  of  the  workshops  of  Lynn  to  an  aggregate 
of  six  million  pairs  of  shoes,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  boots, 
valued  together  at  upward  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  as  stated  in  the 
official  returns  of  the  State  in  1855,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  industrial  history  of  the  town. 

Marblehead,  which  now  makes  over  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  shoes 
yearly,  was  led  into  the  business  long  after  the  Revolution  by  the  decay 
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of  its  fonner  business  of  fishing.  Danvers,  Haverhill,  and  other  places 
in  Essex  were  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  shoes ;  and 
there  was,  in  1*788,  a  considerable  manufacture  of  men's  shoes  at  Reading 
near  Lynn.  Boston,  Quincy,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  en- 
gaged in  the  shoe  manufacture  after  the  Revolution.  Middlesex  County, 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had  seventy  tanneries. 

The  fisheries  of  New  England  furnished  abundance  of  oil  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  Leather-manufacture.  From  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland  were  also  obtained,  before  the  Revolution,  considerable 
quantities  of  seal  skins.  On  account  of  the  high  duty  upon  them  in  Eng- 
land, many,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  there,  were  sent  to  New 
England,  where  they  were  tanned  and  made  into  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  supply  the  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coast.  Others  were 
dressed  in  the  hair,  and  were  variously  employed  in  making  trunks,  caps, 
coats,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  Leather  in  Massachusetts  in  early  times 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  maritime  counties,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Sufi^oik. 

The  first  tanned  Leather  sent  from  Hampshire  to  Boston  market  was 
from  Northampton,  in  1794,  and  was  the  manufacture  of  Col.  William 
Edwards,  before  mentioned.  He  commenced  business  in  that 
mentii  In  towu  four  years  before,  while  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at 
""  "'*  the  same  time  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
branch  of  the  art  which  were  afterward  adopted  and  extended  by  others, 
to  the  signal  profit  and  extension  of  the  manufacture.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  occupation  to  infuse  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the 
business.  The  constrnction  of  his  works  on  an  improved  plan  from  those 
in  use  throughout  the  country,  and  at  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 
iierved  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  for  his  board  and  the  privilege  of 
tanning  with  his  master's  stock  four  sheepskins  a  year,  and  afterward 
labored  as  a  journeyman  at  thirty  dollars  per  annum  and  board,  first  en- 
gaged his  attention.  The  rude  appointments  of  a  tannery,  as  generally 
built  before  his  time,  embraced  a  greater  or  less  number  of  oblong  boxes 
or  hogsheads  sunk  in  the  earth  near  a  small  stream,  and  without  cover  or 
outlet  below,  to  serve  as  vats  and  leeches.  A  few  similar  boxes  above 
ground  for  lime  vats  and  pools,  an  open  shed  for  a  beam  house,  and  a 
circular  trough  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  bark  was  crushed  by 
alternate  wooden  and  stone  wheels,  turned  by  two  old  or  blind  horses, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  cord  a  day,  completed  in  most  cases  the  arrangements 
of  the  tanyard.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  an  improvement  on  this,  "began  by 
laying  down  a  trunk  of  plank  made  tight  underneath  his  vats  to  carry  off 
the  spent  liquor;  then  a  junk  to  receive  it,  next  leeches  above  ground  in 
tiers,  one  above  another,  raising  the  liquor  by  a  suction  pump  worked  by 
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tiro  or  (our  men ;  then  rabsUDlial  baildings  over  his  beam  boase,  aad 
b»Ddl«s,  osiog  the  lofu  for  a  comer's  shop. 

He  earl  J  erected  a  bark-mill  on  a  stream  fire  miles  firom  his  taonery, 
aod  so  moch  nearer  the  region  where  his  bark  was  gronod  bj  water- 
power,  nsing  at  first  miil-s tones,  afterward  the  sereral  iron- mi] Is  as  thej 
were  in  rented  bj  others ;  bat  it  is  believed  to  hare  been  the  first  depait- 
ore  from  the  old  horse-mill  alreadj  described.^' 

This  hnmble  commencement,  with  a  stock  of  fifty  hides,  and  an  improred 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  the  tannery,  was  afterward  poshed,  throogk 
the  intelligent  obserration  of  an  actire  mind,  to  higher  resalta.  His 
operations  were  extended  to  neighboring  towns,  and  ail  his  enterprise 
finally  to  the  Catskill  mountains.  His  subseqoent  improvements  may  be 
more  fully  noticed  hereafter  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  mechanical  benefits  conferred  npon  the  Leather-mannfactare. 

An  early  history  of  the  important  county  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  pob* 
lished  in  1793,'  though  in  other  respects  somewhat  full,  has  few  references 
TaiBOTiMiB  ^  tanneries,  or  other  branches  of  Leather-manufacture.  The 
Wuroatur.  ^ntjjQf  makcs  mention  of  over  thirty  fulling-mills  and  clothiers' 
works,  which  were  scarcely  more  important  to  the  people  than  tanning 
and  leather-dressing  establishments.  Two  tanneries  are  mentioned  in  the 
township  of  Charlton,  those  of  Captain  Israel  Waters  and  Mr.  Asa 
Corben,  the  former  being  carried  on  in  great  perfection.  Captain  Waters 
had  an  excellent  bark-mill,  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  and  propelled  by 
water.  It  must  therefore  hare  been  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  Colonel 
Edwards  at  Northampton.  Water-power  was  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
to  a  limited  extent,  before  the  present  century.  There  was  a  bark-mill 
near  the  same  time  at  Medford,  which  was  propelled  by  wind.  We  should 
not  be  warranted  in  inferring  from  the  silence  of  the  topographer,  that 
there  were  not  many  tanneries  in  that  large  agricultural  county  at  that 
date,  and  shoemakers  in  nearly  all  the  towns.  The  county  now  manu- 
factures more  boots  than  any  other,  except  Essex,  ieind  large  quantities 
of  shoes,  and  is  the  second  in  the  number  of  its  tanneries.  Yet»  at  the 
above  date,  thick  boots  were  an  indulgence  quite  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties,  for  we  are  told  that  a  young 
stranger,  who  made  his  appearance  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  being  un- 
pleasantly reminded  that  **  boots''  were  an  innovation. 

Among  the  many  expedients  devised  about  the  year  1764  to  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  to  promote  industry  and  frugality.     One  of  these  was 

(1)  Report  of  Proceedingf  At  Annaal  Din.         (2)  Whitnej'f     History    of     Woroettar 
Bar  of  Hide  and  Letther  Trade  of  New     Coantj. 
York,  1869. 
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#tRUblished  in  New  York  ia  that  year  ''for  the  promotion  of  Arts, 
Agriculture,  and  Economy."  The  Leather  branch  received  its  share 
Society  eo-  ^^  encouragement  from  the  society,  which  in  December  offered 
eoaratfement.  premiums  of  £20  for  tanning  the  best  twenty  sides  of  Bend 
Leather  in  the  year  1766,  and  £10  for  the  best  sole  Leather,  not  less 
than  fifty  hides ;  for  the  best  pair  of  women's  shoes,  made  of  stuff,  and 
with  soles  of  leather  tanned  in  the  Province,  £10  ;  and  like  sums  for  the 
best  dressed  hundred  deer  skins,  and  for  the  best  made  pair  of  beaver 
skin  gloves. 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  encouragement  appears  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Moore  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  dated  Fort  George,  7th  May, 
1768,  with  which  he  transmitted  an  official  answer  to  the  queries  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  respecting  manufactures.  "  No  mention  is  made  In 
the  former  letter  (of  January,  1767)  of  the  great  quantities  of  Leather 
being  tanned  in  this  country,  as  this  branch  of  business  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  ;  the  Leather  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made 
io  Europe,  and  they  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  making  sole 
leather."  How  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  business  in  New 
York  are  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  governor  1 

Governor  Tryon's  report  on  the  same  subject,  in  1774,  represents 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  dress  of  the  people  to  be  British  manufactures, 
except  hats  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  Province.  Peltries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Colony,  and  raw  hides  from  the  West  Indies  or  Honduras 
Bay,  were  among  its  exports,  which  amounted  to  about  £130,000  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  ships  built  for  sale  to  the  value  of  £30,000  more.  Its 
imports  he  estimated  at  £500,000  sterling. 

The  importation  of  hides  and  skins  into  New  York,  which  is  now  the 
g^at  emporium  for  these  commodities,  amounted,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Lord  Sheffield,  taken  from  official  sources,  in  1774  to  only  30,000, 
and  in  1775  to  13,927,  valued  at  4s.  6d,  each.  The  exports  of  these 
articles  are  not  enumerated. 

The  first  hides  from  South  America  sent  to  Europe  were  shipped  from 
Brazil  to  Castile  in  1580.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  were  brought 
Btfttoofthe  ^^^^  ^^**^  P^''^  ^^  ^^®  continent,  or  from  the  east,  until  after  the 
dnrin**th6  RevolutioH,  whcu  American  merchants  began  to  extend  their 
B«Toiutioa.  commercial  adventures  into  distant  seas.  As  the  war  inter- 
rupted the  importation  of  hides  as  well  as  of  shoes  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  Leather,  a  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  experienced.  Although  the 
manufacture  of  Leather  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
greatest  care  in  the  preservation  of  hides  and  skins  failed  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  some  parts,  and  the  troops  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, nearly  unfit  for  duty  from  inability  to  obtain  shoes.    The  con- 
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n  of  LofttfacT  and  dressed  sk\as,  bowever,  was  much  iocrEflMt!  b; 
thi  ntMUtntlOB  of  thut  material  for  cloth  in  Ihe  f.ppar«l  of  th)!  peii)ilo  m 
ttonldlMX  and  b^  tbc  large  quantii;  required  for  miUlarj  eqnipDiM 
Mlllllnij.  wd  otbir  h»rse  furuilure. 

Al  MTljr  m'OcL  15,  1776,  three  dajs  after  tlie  landing  of  the 
hnw  iBdw  IiMd  llowe  in  Westchester,  hidoa  were  ordered  hy  ihe  Ne* 
Toik  Ooanatioa  Iij  be  carefully  preserrod  and  stnt  to  Home  Knfu  \/\»a 
■arth  of  tha  HigKlsuda.  Od  the  following  day,  Robert  K.  LiitiRg*tgn 
Mited  In  tha  Convcnlion  that  large  numhcrs  of  the  hides  of  cnltle  mf 
pUad  }mj  th«  Eailcni  Slute^  for  the  tirroy  at  Ticoudt^ruga,  and  of  otbtn 
parokMad  ]mih»  Btate,  were  sent  by  the  contractors  into  Counocticul, 
•ad  Man;  wara  wasted  for  want  of  care.  The  supplies  of  Leather  wen 
fa  oouaqaanca  already  nearly  exhausted.  As  much  would  be  rei{ulr«4 
for  traopa  abont  to  be  raised  iu  the  Stute,  and  the  people  were  already 
I  by  the  scareity  of  that  article,  bo  moved  that  Cougrras  be 
I  U  aothortK  Ihe  appointment  of  a  commissary  to  take  cburgeof 
k  On  tka  S8d  of  the  following  moDth,  Congress  by  resolution  em- 
B  OoBiuifsi oners  in  each  Department  lo  cmploj  proptr  pc^ 
11  to  taka  charge  of  the  hides  and  tallow  in  each  district,  "  that  tbt 
htmvi  naj  b«  tanned  into  Leather,  or  at  least  so  far  cured  as  to  preTent 
than  bdag  apollad."  etc.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  CommissioMCta 
to  tha  northern  annv  lo  the  Commis»nry-0«nera1,  that  hides  at  that  tHifl 
W9r«  worth  at  Albany  three  dollars,  bnt  two  thousand  had  withoat  a» 
thority  been  sold  to  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Elizabeth  town,  for  a  medium  priat 
between  seTen  and  ten  shillings,  and  to  others  for  ISs.  id,,  I5s.,  and 
93c.  each.  Not  the  least  embarrasiing  of  the  many  discoaragementa 
which  attended  that  campaign  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  through  Utw 
Jersey,  was  the  deatitntion  of  shoes  and  suitable  clothing  for  the  tenp<K 
rary  levict  embodied  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  without  arma  ar 
Mumunition,  or  any  system  of  finance  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  It 
was  stated  to  Congress,  December  4th,  that  one-third  of  the  aoldisiw  at 
Ticouderoga  were  obliged  to  do  duty  without  shoes  to  their  feet.  Only 
900  pairs  were  sent  thither  fur  12,000  to  13,000  men,  in  conaeqoeaca  of 
which  many  were  down  with  plenrisy,  and  there  were  no  barracks  or 
hospitals  to  receive  them.  The  deficiency  did  not  probably  arise  so  much 
from  the  actual  scarcity  either  of  Leather  or  shoes,  as  from  inexperieoee 
tn  the  Commissariat  department,  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental 
currency — which  it  was  treasonable  to  refuse — and  the  inability  of  Coin 
greas  to  pnrchase,  by  money  or  credit,  suitable  supplies.  CongreM  wat 
more  than  once  called  npon  to  denonnca  in  severe  terms  the  condnct 
of  men  In  different  parte  of  the  conntry  who  monopolized  certain  necea- 
aarle^  or  fold  them  at  enormous  pro&ta  to  the  agenti  of  Qorerament  or 
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their  saffering  neifl^hbors.  In  November  26th  a  resolatioa  of  this  kind 
censored  certain  persons  in  Philadelphia  who  engrossed  shoes,  stockings, 
and  other  necessaries  required  bj  the  army,  and  recommended  the  As- 
sembly to  find  a  remedy  therefor.  On  the  following  day,  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  and  an  equal  number  of  stockings  were  ordered  from  New 
England ;  and  the  Gonncil  of  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  supply 
the  companies  with  arms  and  clothing,  empowered  the  field  officers  of 
each  battalion  to  purchase,  and  if  they  conld  not  purchase,  to  impress 
arms,  cartouch  boxes,  blankets,  shoes,  stockings,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  several  legislatures  were  also  recommended,  on  20th  December,  to 
enact  laws  to  empower  the  seizure  within  their  jurisdiction  of  woolen 
cloths,  shoes,  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  army. 

Among  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  Gkneral  Washington 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  December  11,  for  raising  and  equipping  an 
army,  was  the  authority  to  take  whatever  he  might  want  for  its  use,  if 
the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  arrest  and 
confine  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  were 
otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  operations  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  ensuing  months,  there  was  much  suffering  in  both 
armies.  The  Americans  suffered  most.  "  Many  of  them  were  without 
shoes,  though  'marching  over  frozen  ground,  which  so  gashed  their  naked 
feet  that  each  step  was  marked  with  blood.  There  was  scarcely  a  tent 
in  the  whole  army."  There  was  a  like  scarcity  of  other  clothing.  There 
was  probably  a  greater  plenty  of  Leather  and  materials  than  of  manufac- 
tared  work,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  labor.  Women's  shoes 
sold  in  the  summer  of  1776  for  13s.  6d  a  pair;  and  James  Claypoole, 
of  Chestertown,  Maryland,  wrote  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  December, 
that  his  inability  to  obtain  hands  had  prevented  his  full  performance 
of  a  contract  to  supply  shoes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
Col.  Robcrdean  wrote  to  President  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Yorktown  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  there  were 
greater  quantities  of  Leather  at  that  place  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Much  Leather  was  also  stored  at  Yorktown.  The  tanners  were  willing 
to  part  with  it  for  green  hides,  which  the  Board  of  War  would  supply. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wharton  was  advised  to  take  possession  of  the 
Leather  at  those  places,  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Tanners  who  were  associators  had  the  preference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  hides. 

Special  efforts  were  also  made  by  Congress  to  procure  supplies  of  deer 
skins  for  the  clothing  of  the  military.  Gunpowder  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  supply  of 
soeh  skins  was  drawn  from  Georgia.     That  material  was  conspicuous  in 
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.   .:.:-;  lu.tl-m  of  the  Merino  and  other  fine- 

-•-.  J .:  ar.d  quality  of  the  fleece  have  been 

.:'  :_r  5  z?  a:.J  vahie  of  the  pult.     They  were 

:  •  ..  -:  "  V  :he  tanner  in  Pennsylvania,  as  there 

?  •-.    '.L  '.':.-:  State,  and  their  increase  was  an 

-     .    '  r-  :/•?  Pennsylvania  Society  in  1787, 

:  L  .:.:■::  "^vriungs,  in  which  he  labored  to 

.-  -i     irL'?'.:  a  few  particulars  relative  to 

•^■.  '.  we  now  arrived. 

.  •■     :■}.  he  states  that  the   Leather 

•  -  I  a:  v!even  millions  of  pounds  ster- 

.  :*  ;ill  their  staple  manufactures. 

.   • .  re  ::ivat  tlian  they,  and  had  the 

."...r  >k:r.s.     Lord   Sheffield  stated, 

::  >  <"..  e<  were  never  imported  in 

V  -^      i  i\:.  I   the    Carolinas.    but   that 

:.  le  importetl  in  con.sidiTal)Ie 

A'.thouirh  many  wtMV  raa<le 

.   '.      •     :.:..:  were  exported,  the  stuff, 

J  :■  ^.  came  from  Great  Britain. 

'.    .      .r  ;.'!  w:!!  as  the  Uritish.  and  all 

r      .   *."  .:  r-. <:>..Mr.      Sim.*   L«.'a!h»T 

v':  I'.-a.  I'v'.";ri<«.'  bfti-T  made; 

•  .  V     .■•i.i  as  in   KiiL^Iaiid.     These 

.  -«•■  >-. .1  ti^  roj»rf><'iii  th*.' capa- 
•  V.  arrj  an  ovid-.-iio."*  ihat  ir«Mnl 
:-:..:iiiu:;K*tuiv,  as  wull  as  in  ihuse 

•••••.•  upon  Great  P>riiain  for  slioes, 

•    :  I  -<  than  ciirht  millions  of  pairs 

-•.   >  •"••P'Ts.  i"li)£rs.  and  ^alnxliors  were 

-.'  ;   Unitcti  Statfs  in   KUl.  wliirh 

■     •  <   '.  T  annum  for  cadi  o^  tlio   four 

•  !";i!n  valuation   of  7">  cM'ts,  or 
:  •'  -unt  to  six  milli.Mis  of  «lM]]ar<. 

.    >  .f  shoes,  bouts,  etc.,  wvre  im- 

'••;'.  ions  year.      Tanm-il   Lt-atlier 

'.  '.!'.o  same  time,  and  5,7(»()  p;iir.-< 

I'^vT*!?   con.M.'«tc«l   (.f  .ll>.no;;    j..,|ri.    of 

•  .    ii-  i  .-'.ippcr.i  nf  LeatluT,  2it.7.'l   pajrs 
.  ;  ci  stuff,  auJ  740  j-airtj  uf  In-. it*. 
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of  boots  and  shoes.  Of  nnmanafactored  hides  only  230  were  shipped 
abroad.  Leather  and  shoes  to  some  extent  were  sent  from  the  Western 
country. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and  Leather-mannfactnre  in  the  last 
centnry  and  the  beginning  of  this  were  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
PriBdpai  ^^^  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  though  Maryland  and  Delaware 
i^her-^^^  also  made  a  considerable  amount.  South  Carolina  also  ap- 
numfactare.  pe^rs  to  have  made  Leather  of  good  quality  many  years  before 
the  Revolution.  Sole  Leather  from  that  Province  even  came  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  own  markets.  Charleston 
sole  Leather  and  Carolina  tanned  Leather  were  advertised  by  different 
lieather  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  1759.  The  hemlock  forests  of  New 
England  furnished  the  principal  tanning  material  for  the  former,  and 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  oak  bark  was  chiefly  employed.  The 
black  oak  bark,  or  Quercitron  of  commerce,  so  extensively  exported  for 
making  yellow  dye,  was  first  sent  to  England  before  the  Revolution  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  an  export  trade  in  the  article  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  Peace  by  one  of  the  discoverers  of  its  valuable 
dyeing  properties. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  several  kinds  of  oak  bark  in  that  and 
neighboring  States,  and  an  early  impression  derived  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  sole  Leather  there  made  that  hemlock  bark  was  not  well 
adapted  to  that  manufacture,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  business  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Although  oak- 
tanned  Leather  still  has  the  preference,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  hemlock  bark ;  and  the  most  extensive  factories  now 
in  the  country  for  making  heavy  Leather  are  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  hemlock  forests  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  manu- 
facture of  Leather  has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  transfer  of 
operations  to  interior  situations  such  as  those  of  the  Catskill  and  other 
regions  abounding  in  hemlock  or  oak  bark,  fuel,  and  water-power.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Mr.  David  Ferriss  conducted  a 
large  and  very  complete  tannery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Zecha- 
riah  Ferriss,  a  minister  among  the  Friends,  had  one  at  a  later  period  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  Second  street,  above  West  Tanneries 
were  eariy  scattered  over  the  interior  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
to  the  extreme  western  borders ;  and  much  tanned  Leather  is  still  sent 
thence  to  Philadelphia  to  be  curried,  dressed,  and  sold.  They  became 
extremely  numerous  in  the  valleys  even  in  the  last  century,  and  still  ex- 
ceed in  number  those  of  any  other  State.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1786,  among  234  manufacturers  in  a  population  of  700  families,  numbered 
4  tanners,  36  shoemakers,  17  saddlers,  14  hatters,  and  8  skin  dressers. 
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Within  ton  lui'.os  of  it  wero  oiirht  tanneries.     Beyond  the  mountains,  in 
ri:tsburr.  lv:vi:>rvl.  Was'iincton.  and  Huntingdon,  some  of  which  had 
irr.'wi  u'>  >"!'.co  t!.o  war.  fiuTo  wore  lo  be  found,  two  or  three  years  after, 
s\ir;-oIrv>:?< T>  a:*,  i    brotohos-makors.  tanners  and   curriers,   shoemakers, 
<a.l  ;!or"5.  :i::.!  ^.idv'.l-.  troo-makors.     Pittsburg,  which  in   1788  was  little 
!':.»!>,»  t:'..i:i  a  o.'»-.l'.\':i.M'.  of  I'.\j-hou5es,  with  four  or  five  hundred  inhabit- 
jr^ts.  I'.avi  v»v.»  M!'.!v.TS  uii'l  currieri!,  five  shoemakers,  and  three  saddlers. 
1".  l>«.  o.  t:iv.:io.i  Leather  to  the  value  of  $10,000  was  made  there,  over 
$1:^.000  worh  •/!*  boors  and  shoos,  nearly  $10,000  worth  of  saddlery  and 
h^rvoss  work,  an  1  $*2.oOO  worth  of  buckskin  breeches  and  dressed  skin^ 
'V\wr\'  was  a  uirire  tannery  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  nearly  all   the  older 
lowr.s  of  the  State  tanning  and  leather-working  was  cor  ducted  in  tki 
•.iirVeren:  braiuhe^.     In  the   Federal    procession  in  1T80,  six  hnndnd 
shoemakers  beloniring  to  Philadelphia  and  its  environs  took  partpUiw 
at  York,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  several  branches  of  the  Leather  tniMff 
were  numerously  represented. 

At  this  time  Leather  was  exported  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginfi, 
though  there  were  a  consiilerable  number  of  tanneries  in  that  State. 
Wincliester  had  four  or  five  tanyanis.  eight  or  nine  shoemakers,  and 
three  or  f«»ur  sadilletrcc-makers.  These  and  other  branches  of  the 
Leather  business  were  all  established  in  many  of  the  older  towns  of 
Maryland  anil  Viririnia,  and  even  the  Western  territory,  now  Kentucky, 
coiitaintMl  about  this  time  several  valuable  tanneries.* 

r»y  the  i-n-ir'niMus  importations  of  foreiirn  goods  to  tlie  extent  of 
Ui'ar    thirty    niilli«)ns    of   dulhirs    in    the    t\v«)    years    which     followed 

tin*  Peai'c,  against  eiirht  or  nine  millions  of  exports,  nianf 
i:  .ir.Mhe     ol    the   ^ln^e   manufacturers  w».'re    nearly   ruined,  the    market 

having  bi'cn  overstocked  with  sliocs  from  Kngland  and  France. 
To  arrest,  a  measure  so  destructive  to  the  feeble  manufacturing  interests 
of  tiie  I'nion,  and  to  stay  the  elllux  of  specie,  of  which  it  had  been  al- 
ready depleted  l)y  the  war.  but  os]>ecially  to  provide  the  means  of  re- 
tlecming  the  public  credit,  and  therc))y  restoring  private  conlidenee, 
Congress   had  vainly  asked   for  the   power  to  regulate  the   commercial 


(T-  Vy  till*  l\«nvii«  (,f  isin.  wliii-h  refiirn- 
fil  ilii'  meiil'-T  •■!'  tanntTif-i  in  i-arh  State 
nn-l  Ti'rritiTy  i'\'ri>r  M;i'<v;,,.!n,yott.-,  Xorth 
("".irnl'mit  ;uiii  l!.(-t  1%  nni'.-o-i'o.  Koiitm'kv  wjvm 
, tlu*  fifdi  or  *i\tl!  in  tlii»  nnmlicr  of  tho!«o  «'s- 
l:ibli.««htncni--.  N-w  Y.-rk  hit']  Srt7,  P.-nn- 
pylvani:i  71.'>.  Vir^riniri  ML',  Ti-nnorticut  4l»S, 
Ki^nMnky  '2C,7,  \iw  .I*r-f'v  2t*5.\i-w  Hanip- 
dhirc  2:'.«;.  0!ii.)  217.  Vorm-.nf  2f>.'->.  the  l>i.-«- 
trirt   of   yin'ino    2m\    an<l     Marvlan  1    I'Jl. 


Mn^-nc'iuM'tt."  rclurnpti  2'.'9  fr-.m  •••Tfn 
Oi'UTitif}«.  Five  of  the  tno.-t  itnp..r::irit  — 
SiitT'lk.  K'»ox.  Mi'l-lK'si»x.  P!>ni--ui!i.  .ii.'l 
Nantiii'krt — w»'ro  not  r«»tnrn«-i.  All  :hc  re- 
mninint;  Slato«  and  TiTrirori««>  w.to  I  .-l-iw 
1")0.  Tht»  entire  niiml>er  in  ili"  Tnion  was 
4. .".]»'.  an'l  t!io  value  of  Loath  r  nm  ic, 
$S..3>i^.2;.".  Th.'  nunihtT  of  o-iaM  «Kjn.-n;!i 
roturni'-l  in  IS.'iO  wasJ  fi.'Jf'.'?.  aril  liu-  \:iu# 
of  thoir  nKinuructurc.  $.'»2,sr,l,79r,. 
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interests  of  the  States,  and  to  levy  duties  on  imports.  The  several 
States  had  coDtinaed  to  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  flow  of  forelgpi 
commodities  by  imposing*  duties  on  imports,  in  some  cases  from  sister 
States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The  Virginia  Assembly,  in 
1788,  laid  the  following  duties  on  Leather  and  its  manufacture :  Upon 

■ 

dressed  Leather,  6i„  and  tanned  Leather,  id,  per  pound;  saddles,  128. 
each;  ladies'  shoes  of  stuff  or  Morocco  Is.,  and  of  silk  2s.  per  pair; 
men's  and  women's  shoes,  Is. ;  shoe-boots,  6^.,  and  boot-legs  Is.  6d.  a 
pair.  But  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  at  length 
B»>rd«  adopted  as  the  only  remedy,  this  fiscal  privilege  was  snrren- 
"^  ^"'  dered  to  the  General  Qovemment;  and  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  in  1789,  having  the  counsel  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  represented  the  shoemakers  in  that  body,  and  of  several  influ- 
ential friends  of  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia,  so  adjusted  the  tariff  in 
reference  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  manufactures  as  to  enable  those 
branches  within  a  few  years  to  attain  a  prosperous  footing. 

The  duties  imposed  by  that  Act  were  for  the  most  part  laid  at  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Upon  sole  and  npper  leathers,  leather  manufac- 
tures and  gloves  of  that  material,  the  rate  was  placed  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Boots  paid  50  cents,  and  shoes  7  cents  per  pair.  Raw 
hides  and  skins  were  admitted  free  of  duty.^  These  rates  were  increased 
in  1794  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  when  im- 
ported, on  foreign  bottoms.  Shoes  and  slippers  of  silk  paid  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galochcs  15  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes  for  children  ten  cents.  Saddles  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.     Shoe  and  knee  buckles  paid  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  some  of  which  have 

been  briefly  adverted  to,  have   been  very  numerous,  and  principally 

originated  within  the  present  century.     They  have  been  both 

proTenoPDU  mcchauical   and  chemical,  of  foreign  and  of  native   origin. 

Le»t^*°   Their  adoption  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  influence  in  the 

progressive  improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 


(1)  This  Act,  which,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  Leather  interests,  was  mnde  mani- 
feftlj  protective,  to  a  small  extent,  bj  a 
rate  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  on  other  ar- 
ticles, was  stated  by  the  Hon.  John  B. 
Alley,  Representative  in  Congress  frem 
Lynn,  Mass.,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Hide  and  Leather  Trade  in  New  York,  in 
Feb.,  1859,  to  have  been  secured  by  the 
management  of  Mr.  Ebenexer  Breed,  an  in- 
telligent young  shoemaker  of  Lynn,  who 
kad    established    himself   in   Philadelphia 


daring  the  depression  of  basinesa  in  his  na> 
tive  town,  and  of  his  friend  Stephen  Collins, 
a  Quaker  merchant  formerly  of  the  same 
plaoe.  By  their  influence  with  members  of 
Ceagretty  and  with  Dolly  Payne,  the  young 
Qaakeress  who  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Madison,  an  influential  member  of 
the  Congress,  whose  addresses  she  was  re- 
ceiving, they  are  conceived  to  have  obtained 
this  legislative  boon  for  the  staple  mano- 
faetnre  of  their  native  place. 
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prodact,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  operations  indiTidaallj  and  in  the 
aggregate,  and  in  a  proportionate  increase  of  profits,  while  the  price  of 
Leather,  compared  with  that  of  the  raw  material,  has  been  redaced. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  several  mechanical  appliances  for  soft* 
ening,  fulling,  rolling,  and  splitting  skins  and  hides,  and  for  grinding 
bark,  some  of  which  were  very  early  introduced,  and  others  for  washing, 
glazing,  and  finishing  Leather.  The  application  of  water-power  and 
especially  of  steam  in  many  of  the  operations,  and  of  hot  water  in  others, 
the  extraction  and  application  of  tannin  in  concentrated  solutions,  and 
by  hydraulic  pressure;  the  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  tanning 
power  of  different  liquors;  the  greater  subdivision  of  labor  in  large  es- 
tablishments, attended  by  more  skillful  manipulation  in  the  processes  of 
tanning,  currying,  and  finishing  Leather,  have  all  greatly  influenced  the 
economy  of  the  Leather  manufacture.  Its  profits  have  been  much  aug- 
mented by  the  sweating  and  other  operations,  whereby  the  gelatine  and 
muscular  fibre  of  the  skin  is  more  completely  exposed  to  the  tannic  acid, 
and  the  weight  of  Leather  increased,  and  also  by  the  various  ntilizing 
inventions  which  have  appropriated  all  the  refuse  materials  to  some 
useful  purpose  in  the  arts. 

In  the  shoe  manufacture,  the  introduction  of  pegged  work,  probably 
more  than  any  other  improvement  before  the  invention  of  the  Sewing 
Machine,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  business.  The  shoe  peg,  a  small  but 
revolutionary  instrument,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1818,  previous  to 
which  time  sewed  work  alone  was  made.  At  the  present  time,  probably 
seven-eighths  of  the  shoes  made  are  pegged.  Tiie  process  of  manufac- 
ture has  been  thereby  greatly  expedited,  the  product  chea{)ened,  and  the 
consumption  increased.  The  machinery  for  making  pegs  and  lasts,  for 
crimping  boots,  with  many  other  improvements  in  the  utensils  of  the 
craft,  have  carried  forward  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  concurrently 
with  the  advances  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  material,  until  these 
two  great,  allied,  and  reciprocally  promotive  interests,  constitute  a  lead- 
ing department  in  the  system  of  American  industry. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

IRON,  COPPER,  AND  OTHER  METALLIC  MANXJFACTURE& 

Tu2  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent  are  not  known  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  uses  or  of  the  working  of  Iron.  The  precious 
metals,  as  they  are  denominated,  being  more  fusible,  and  oftener  found 
in  a  virgin  state,-  more  readily  reveal  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
mankind.  These  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  earlier  known ;  and 
among  savage  nations  generally,  metallurgic  knowledge  is  confined  to  a 
limited  use  of  a  few  of  them.  The  first  metal  mentioned  on  the  page  of 
history  is  Gold.  The  sacred  record  informs  us  that  one  of  the  rivers  which 
watered  the  garden  of  Eden  compassed  "  the  land  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good."  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  Gold  and  Silver,  and  especially  Copper,  pure  or  alloyed,  sub- 
served many  of  the  uses  for  which  Iron  is  now  employed.  The  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  in  covering  her  most  abundant  deposits  of  mineral 
treasure  with  the  largest  growth  of  wood  and  the  richest  measures  of 
mineral  fuel,  has  been  often  remarked.  And  as  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion after  the  deluge  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  population,  it  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that,  in  the 
most  natural  process  of  clearing  the  land  by  setting  fire  to  the  forests, 
veins  of  metallic  ore  lying  near  the  surface  would  be  fused  by  the  heat, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery,  and  to  the  means  of  reducing  the  uative 
ores. 

But  Iron  ore  is  quite  too  refractory  to  be  thus  subdued  ;  and  the 

metal,  therefore,  remained  longer  undiscovered.     Even  when  brought  to 

th^  metallic  state  by  the  intenser  heat  of  the  furnace.  Iron,  in 

Gold,  siWer.most  of  its  forms,  cannot  be  wrought  with  the  same  ease  as  the 

proced^d'^'^  more  malleable  metals.    Ancient  histories,  paintings,  and  cabi- 

'^^  nets  of  ancient  relics  therefore  abundantly  show  that  Gold. 

Silver,  and  Copper,  hardened  by  combination  with  Tin,  constituting 

Bronze  or  Brass,  formed  the  principal  weapons,  tools,  and  metallic 

manufactures  of  the  early  ages  and  of  the  half  civilized  nations  of  modern 

times.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  significance  of  the  ancient 
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poetic  idea  of  a  succession  of  ages  of  Gold,  Silyer,  Brass,  and  Iron,  it 
appears  to  have  had  a  real  as  well  as  an  allegorical  foandation  in  the 
world's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  have  fallen 
emphatically  upon  the  Iron  times,  when  the  arts  of  life  have  rendered 
that  metal  more  valuable  than  even  Gold,  and  susceptible  of  becoming, 
in  the  hands  uf  the  artificer,  many  hundredfold  more  precious,  weight 
for  weight,  than  the  finest  Gold. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  the 
natives  had  in  a  very  few  instances  advanced  beyond  that  primitiye  stage 
of  civilization  in  which  the  use  of  metals  was  confined  to  triukct«  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper,  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  savage.  Their  most 
effective  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  flint  stones  and  shells,  and 
they  possessed  no  other  means  of  felling  a  tree,  or  scooping  a  canoe  from 
its  trunk,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes  more  advanced 
possessed,  in  addition  to  these  rude  ornaments  and  implements,  the  art 
of  casting  images  and  other  figures  in  Gold  and  Silver,  many  of  which 
are  still  found  in  the  huacas  or  graves  of  the  races.  Chisels,  hatchets, 
and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  Copper  alloyed  with  Tin,  so  as  to 
cat  wood  with  facility,  were  also  made  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans, 
who  thus  appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  civilization.  Lead 
was  also  known  to  some  extent.  Although  knives  of  Iron,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  meteoric  origin,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  at  a 
later  period  among  the  Esquimaux  and  savages  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
there  is  some  room  to  doubt ;  and  most  of  the  fossil  treasures  of  the  con- 
tinent, those  of  Iron  especially,  lay  for  the  most  part  uuvexed  in  the 
womb  of  earth  until  after  the  date  of  English  colonization. 

Although  the  working  of  other  metals  thus  everywhere  preceded  that 
of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  was  early  known.  Tubal 
Cain  was  an  "  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  lirass  and  Iron ;" 
•t  Iron  and  tools,  weapons  of  war,  furniture,  the  implements  of  ha»- 
bandry,  and  even  chariots  of  Iron,  and  "  a  land  whose  stones 
are  Iron,"  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  history.  Implements  not  only  of 
Copper  so  tempered  by  a  process,  no  longer  known,  as  to  be  elastic  and 
hard  enough  to  cut  granite  with  ease,  but  also  of  Iron,  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Egyptians.  Of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  includ- 
ing the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection 
the  art  of  working  in  Iron  and  Steel,  the  people  of  Chalybia,  between 
Judea  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel.  The  Greeks 
appropriated  the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  Steel  of  the  liest 
quality  ;  and  our  own  vocabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  Anon 
t-hat  source.     The  "northern  Iron*'  mentioned  by  Jeremiah^  and  tha 
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'bright  Iron*'  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  Tjriaos  traded,  were  probably 
the  prodact  of  that  coantry — "the  mother  of  Iron,"  as  Scythia  waa 
called  by  a  Greek  poet     The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  been 

first  supplied  with  Iron  from  the  same  source,  and  were  prob- 
Aneiont       ably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 

so  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  Iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the 
Tin  of  Britain.  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords, 
Iron  rings,  and  Iron  money,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the 
Roman  Conquest,  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  smelting  and  work- 
ing the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  inyaders.  A  fabrica 
or  great  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  fer- 
riferous hills  of  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.  d.  120;  and  the 
beds  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  Roman  coins  were  imbedded,  gave 
evidence  of  their  activity  in  the  Iron-manufacture.  The  earliest  of  these 
masses  of  scorise  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest  furnaces 
were  erected  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  was  admitted 
through  holes  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind  furnaces  was 
indicated  by  the  half-exhausted  state  of  the  slag.  After  the  invention  of 
the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  foot,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by 
water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys,  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  Iron. 
The  superior  economy  of  even  the  rude  foot-blast  was  apparent  in  the 
more  complete  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  cinders  found  in  the 
▼alleys,  which  no  longer  paid  for  smelting.  The  manufacture  afterward 
declined ;  and  although  the  smith  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  especially 
of  armor,  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
there  is  little  mention  of  Iron-works  under  the  Heptarchy.  The  manu- 
facture was  not  much  improved,  except  by  the  bellows  and  improved 
furnaces  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  increase  of  the  Iron-manufacture  had  neverthe- 
less become  so  serious  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  the  evil ;  and  various  statutes  in  her  reign  prohibited 
not  only  the  destruction  of  trees,  but  the  erection  of  Iron-works  within 
certain  limits.  Lord  Dudley,  in  1620,  attempted  the  substitution  of  pit 
iioal,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  fourteen  years ; 
ind  the  waste  of  timber  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  until  his 
nethod  was  revived  a  century  after.  During  this  time  the  consumption 
>f  Iron  had  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  Arts,  and  especially  by  its 
lubstitution  for  Bronze  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  which  was  comroenccd 
toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  later  wars  employed  cnor- 
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mous  qaaotities  of  the  metaL  The  patent  for  this  iDrention  and  for 
casting  cannon  ball,  with  that  of  Dndlej  for  smelting  with  coke,  and 
some  others,  were  excepted  in  the  statute  21  Jac.  L  c  3,  abolishing 
monopolies. 

At  the  date  of  Anglican  colonization  in  America,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  Iron  was  greatly  on  the  increase ;  and  the  production  of  British  far* 
naces,  already  far  short  of  the  demand,  was  declining  with  the 
nAoafaetur*  dccaj  of  the  forcsts,  which  threatened  ere  long  to  leare  the 
afeoLauL  uation  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  The  inex- 
haustible extent  of  American  forests,  the  removal  of  which  was 
the  first  step  to  improvement,  did  not  fail  to  stimnlate  the  search  for 
Dsefal  ores.  Although  the  quest  of  Gold  and  precious  minerals  was  not 
a  primary  object  with  many  of  the  adventurers  from  Northern  Europe 
to  this  continent,  the  latent  hope  of  such  discoveries  sustained  the  di- 
ligence of  many  in  the  search  for  fossil  treasures.  In  these  explora^ 
tions,  occasional  glimpses  of  rare  metals  quickened  the  zeal  of  the 
prospecter,  and  nature  everywhere  revealed  rich  stores  of  Iron  and  other 
common  ores  and  minerals  garnered  for  future  use.  Some  very  eariy 
attempts  were  made  to  turn  these  discoveries  to  account ;  and  the  search 
for  other  deposits  was  everywhere  encouraged,  although  interested  or 
designing  persons  often  sought  to  allure  to  the  vain  search  for  the 
precious  ores. 

The  commencement  of  the  Iron-manufacture  in  the  English  Colonies 
is  usually  assigned  a  date  about  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  Yirginia.  During  the  preceding  period,  however,  a  number 
of  essays  were  made  in  the  business  of  smelting  Iron  ore  and  in  casting. 
It  was  indeed  among  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  attempted  in  Virginia, 
and  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  The  importance  of  Iron,  as  the  most 
needful  and  useful  agent  in  all  their  undertakings,  was  well  understood, 
notwithstanding  the  very  limited  use  of  the  metal  compared  with  its  in- 
finitely varied  and  extended  applications  in  our  day;  an  importance 
which  justified  the  observation  of  their  great  cotemporary,  Locke,  that 
were  the  use  of  Iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoid- 
ably reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage 
Americans. 

In  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Conncil  in  London, 
that  in  Virginia  were  divers  sortii  of  minerals,  especially  of  Iron  ore, 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  tested  in  England 
and  found  to  make  as  good  Iron  as  any  in  Europe.'  Under  a  new  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  the  London  Company,  in  1619,  after  twelve 

(1)  A  True  Dtdarmtion  of  Virginia,  |k.  SS. 
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jetLTS  of  unprofitable  expenditure,  sent  to  Yirg^nia  a  large  bodj  of  emi- 
grants, inclading  woikmen  and  materials  for  some  new  branches  of 
niveoTery  of  industry.  These  embraced  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Iron  oro.  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  with  the  design  of 
erecting  in  the  Colony  three  Iron-works.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
ten  were  from  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  and  forty  from  Sussex, 
and  were  selected  for  their  skill  and  industry.^  A  part  of  the  funds 
liberally  contributed  in  England  about  the  same  time  for  a  college  ac 
Henrico  for  the  education  of  natiye  and  colonial  youth,  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the  erection  of  Iron-works, 
Fintiron-  ^^  ^^®  cxpectatiou  of  dcriyiug  a  reyenue  from  that  source, 
works,  WW.  Works  for  smelting  the  ore  were  soon  erected  on  Falling  Creek, 
a  branch  of  James  River,  not  far  from  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement 
in  the  Colony,  and  about  thirty-two  miles  from  the  sea.  Qreat  were  the 
hopes  of  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  Colony  from  this  undertaking. 
Three  of  the  master-workmen  having  died,  a  ^reinforcement  of  twenty 
experienced  hands  was  sent  over  in  1621,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John 
Berkeley  and  his  son  Maurice,  as  skillful  persons  to  superintend  the  ope^- 
rations.  A  mine  of  the  brown  Iron  ore  of  that  neighborhood  was  opened, 
and  found  to  yield  tolerably  good  Iron.  But  Indian  jealousy  and  en- 
mity had  unfortunately  been  already  aroused.  In  an  hour  of  fancied 
security,  when  all  hostile  designs  were  believed  to  have  been  laid  aside, 
in  May,  1622,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  village  where  the  works 
were  situated,  and  the  whole  company  with  their  families,  including  the 
superintendent  and  his  men,  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of  347  persons. 
A  boy  and  girl  alone  escaped  the  general  massacre.'  The  Iron- works 
and  a  glass  furnace  were  demolished  by  the  savages,  who  appear  in 
several  instances  to  have  regarded  such  undertakings  with  abhorrence. 
The  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  Colony,  and  disappointed  several  other 
enterprises  which  had  been  warmly  cherished.  Iron- works  were  not 
again  attempted  in  Virginia  for  many  years,  although  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  in  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  its  ore  and  wood, 
were  strongly  urged  by  writers  on  colonial  matters. 

The  exportation  of  Iron  from  the  Colony  was  forbidden  by  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  in  1662,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
pound  of  Iron  exported.  The  low  price  of  tobacco  in  England,  and  the 
desire  to  lessen  importation  by  encouraging  ship-building  and  other 
domestic  manufactures,  at  that  time  were  the  motives,  and  the  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  1682. 

(1)  A  Declaration  of   the  Siaia  of  the         (3)  Bererle/i  Hist  Virginia. 
Cblonie,  etc.,  1020,  p.  10. 
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The  discoTery  or  Iron  ore,  and  even  some  prclimiDarj  steps  toward  iti 
mauufactare,  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  at  the  outset  bj  tht 
tioAiTh  fbr  Coart  of  Assistants  in  London,  who  arranged  the  emigratioD  to 
cour'7^^  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630.  Its  existence  there  was  probahlj 
5ewEutfiaud.^j^rlier  kuown.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  held  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1628-9,  after  having  engaged  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
bkilled  laborers  in  different  branches  of  industry,  the  Jonrnal  states  that 
*'  also  for  Mr.  Mnlbou  it  was  propounded,  he  having  skill  in  Iron-works^ 
and  willing  to  put  in  £25  in  stock,  it  should  be  accounted  as  £50,  and 
his  charges  to  be  bore  out  and  home  from  New  Englapd,  and  upon  his 
return,  and  report  what  may  be  done  about  Iron-works,  consideration  to 
be  had  of  proceeding  therein  accordingly,  and  further  recompense  if  there 
be  cause  to  entertain  him."'  Three  days  after,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Thomas  Graves,  gentleman,  of  Gravcsend  in  Kent,  to  risit  New 
Eutrland  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  as  "a  man  experienced  in  Iron 
workes,  in  Salt  workes,  iq  measuring  and  surveying  of  lands  and  in  forti- 
fications, in  lead,  copper,  and  Alum  mynes." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  10th,  it  was  agreed  he  should  visit 
Xaumkcag  (Salem),  '*  and  exercise  his  scientific  qualifications  as  circam- 
stances  might  require,  as  additional  to  the  services  he  migbi 
rariy  con-  rcudcr,  aud  wliich  were  specified  on  the  fifth,  he  was  acquainted 
with  finding  lime-stones,  planning  acqueducts,  drawing  maps, 
nnd  orchitoctiire.''  This  accomplished  enirinecr  enjrapred  to  enter  the 
service  of  tlie  company  for  wsix  or  ei^ht  months,  in  consideration  of  a  free 
])as>a£re  out  and  home,  and  live  pounds  a  month  with  board  while  era- 
ploved.  In  case  he  remained  three  years,  the  Company  were  to  transport 
his  fjiinily  thither,  and  su])port  ihera  until  the  next  ensuing  harvest,  pay 
him  I'oU  per  annum,  ])rovidc  him  a  house  and  100  acres  of  land,  with  a 
share  in  the  jircneral  allotment  of  land.  Additional  compensation  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Company. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  ap}>car3  to  have  been  no  part  of 
the  duty  or  the  qindilicatit)n  uf  Graves,  which  is  the  more  noticeable  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  hope  of  fjndinjj:  Gold  anil  Silver  had  not  wholly 
forsaken  the  i)uhlic  mind.  It  murks  the  moderation  of  the  adventurers  at 
a  time  when  va«rue  rumors  of  undiscovered  treasures  were  rife,  when 
Spain  was  receivinir  into  her  lap  enormous  tributes  of  Gold  from  her 
American  dependencies,  and  in  Kurope  the  alembic  was  freely  plied  to 
transmute  the  baser  metals  into  all-powerfid  Gold. 

Whether  Graves,  who  settled  at  Charlestown.  made  anv  discoveries  of 

» 

mines,  does  not  appear.     Xo  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  toward  th** 

(1)  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  i.  52,  63,  64. 
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mail  a  fact  are  of  Iron  until  about  fifteen  years  latter.  Morton,  however,  in 
lb'32,  enumerates  among  the  minerals  of  New  England,  loadstone,  Ironstone, 
lead  ore,  black  lead,  red  lead,  brimstone,  Tin  (of  which  mines  were 
known  to  exist),  and  Copper  mines,  which  would  enrich  the  inhabitants. 
Silver,  and  a  mine  of  Qold  found  "  by  one  Captain  Littleworth,  who,  if 
he  got  a  patent  of  it  to  himself,  would  surely  change  his  name."  Tin 
has  since  been  discovered  in  very  small  quantities  in  New  Hampshire, 
bat  could  not  then  have  been  known. 

According  to  the  ancient  fiscal  privileges  of  royalty,  mines  containing 
Qold  or  Silver  belonged  to  the  king.  In  the  grants  to  many  of  the 
Colonies,  one-fifth  of  the  product  of  such  mines  was  reserved  as  a  royalty, 
and  the  London  Company  reserved  another  fifth  of  Gold  and  Silver  mines 
in  Virginia  to  itself.  By  the  statutes  1  and  5  W.  &  M.,  this  preroga- 
tive was  so  modified  that  mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Iroif,  and  Lead  could  be 
no  longer  claimed,  but  the  precious  ores  of  other  mines  belonged  to  the 
crown,  on  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  base  metal  of  the  mine.  A 
discouragement  to  the  discovery  and  working  of  metals  was  thus  with- 
drawn.* 

In  November,  163t,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to 
Abraham  Shaw  one  half  the  benefit  of  any  "  coles  or  yron  stone  w°^  shall 
bee  found  in  any  coraon  ground  w***  is  in  the  countrye's  disposing."* 

Discovery  was  early  made  at  Saugus,  or  Lynn,  of  the  Bog  Iron  ore,  which 
is  deposited  in  numerous  peat  bogs  and  ponds  throughout  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, and  supplied  the  early  furnaces  of  that  Colony ;  considerable 
quantities  of  this  were  found  in  dififerent  places  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Lynn,  and  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  England  was 
made  in  that  town.  The  great  scarcity  of  Iron- ware  and  tools,  and  of 
Iron  for  ship-building  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
a  lessened  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  led  Messrs. 
Thomas  Dexter,  Robert  Bridges,  and  other  enterprising  persons,  to  form 
a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Colony. 
Bn«iaDd  With  this  view,  Mr.  Bridges,  in  1643,  took  to  London  some 
specimens  of  ore  from  the  ponds  of  Saugus.  In  connection 
with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  preceded  him  thither  two  years  be- 
fore, a  company  was  formed,  called  the  **  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron-works."  It  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise, viz. :  Lionel  Copley,  Esq.,  of  York,  England,  Nicholas  Bond, 
Thomas  Pury,  John  Becx,  W.  Beauchamp,.  Thomas  Foley,  William 
Greenhull,  Thomas  Weld  (minister),  John  Pococke,  William  Beck,  Wil- 
liam Hickocke.     The  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  advanced  for 

(1)  Arehbold's  A  Chriitian'i  Blackatone,         (2)  Records,  i.  206. 
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commen'.ir.c^  li.e  w  >rk.  with  which  Mr.  Winlhrop,  accompanied  bj  a  corpi 
of  workmnn,  r»:tQrrie*i  to  New  England  the  same  year.  Preparation! 
were  iramerl^a-elj  made  for  the  manafactare  of  Iron  on  a  large  scale,  con- 
templating not  on'v  the  smelting,  bat  forging  and  refining  of  the  metal. 
The  General  Court  was  applied  to  for  encoaragement  and  participation 
in  the  bu5!ne«5.  The  design  w&s  approved  of,  bat  the  state  of  the  public 
trearorj  did  not  warrant  the  Assembly  in  taking  stock  in  the  Company. 
Two  or  three  private  persons  joined  the  enterprise,  and  the  General 
Coart  granted  them,  March  7,  1643-4,  nearly  all  their  requests,  inclnd- 

ing  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  Iron  for  twenty-one  years, 
lanj  tad      provided  they  made,  after  two  years,  sufficient  Iron  for  the 

country's  use.  They  were  allowed  the  use  of  any  six  places  not 
already  granted,  on  condition  that  they  set  up  within  ten  years  a  furnace 
and  forge  in  each  place,  "and  not  a  bloomery  onely."  The  undertakers 
and  their  agents  were  exempted  from  all  public  charges  and  taxation 
upon  their  stock,  and  themselves  and  workmen  from  trainings.' 

A  grant  had  been  previously  made  in  town-meeting,  19th  of  11th  mo., 
1643,  to  Mr.  Winthrop  and  his  partners,  and  to  their  assigns  forever,  of 
about  3,000  acres  of  the  common  land  at  Braintree,  "  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  Iron-work  to  be  set  up  about  Monotcot  river."'  This  grant 
was  not  surveyed,  however,  and  was  not  laid  out  till  January,  164S.  It 
was  long  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  the  first  forge  was  at  Braintree  or 

at  Lvnn.     Lewis,  the  historian   of  the  latter  town,  however 

Fip»t  work*  "  .   .       i         i  i        «•  •  t  -r 

«r^  -Mai  asserts  positively  that  the  first  works  were  erected  at  Lvnn,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Saugus,  upon  land  purchased  of  Thomas 
lludson,  near  a  chain  of  small  lakes  abounding  in  ore.  The  village  was 
called  Hammersmith,  after  the  native  town  in  England  of  several  of  the 
principal  workmen.  Large  heaps  of  scoriiB  point  out  the  site  of  one  of 
the  mof«t  important,  though  for  various  reasons  not  very  successful,  un- 
dertakinjrs  of  early  colonial  times.  Operations  were  continued  with  vari- 
able success  for  over  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  ever  a 
benefactor  of  liis  adopted  country,  and  several  of  the  workmen  whom  ^e 
intro<lucod  in  connection  with  these  works  were  not  only  of  eminent  ser- 
vice in  laying:  the  foundation  of  New  England  enterprise  and  skill,  but 
left  a  posterity  which  has  been  identified  with  the  manufacturing  pros- 
j)erity  of  different  States  to  the  present  day. 

In  response  to  several  additional  propositions  from  the  undertakers, 
the  Court,  on  13th  November,  1644,  granted  them  three  years  for  per- 
fecting the  work  and  furnishing  the  country  with  all  sorts  of  bar  Iron, 
)»rovided  inhabitants  might  become  proprietors  by  paying  within  twelve 

a)  R«cord«,  Tol.  ii.  p.  61  (3)  Sftragc'i  WinUirop. 
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months  £100  each,  and  an  allowance  to  the  adventurers  for  £1,000  already 
disbnrsed,  and  that  thej,  "  with  all  expedition,  prosecute  said  works  to 
good  perfection,  as  well  the  finery  and  forge  as  the  furnace,  which  is  al- 
ready set  up,  that  so  the  country  may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  barr^  • 
iron  for  their  use  at  £2P^er  ton."     A  grant  of  three  square  miles  of 
land  was  at  the  same  time  made  them  in  each  of  the  six  places  they  migltt** 
occupy,  etc.    On  the  14th  May  following,  the  records  state  that,  "  whereas 
•^orks        ^^  ^^  "0^  found  by  sufficient  proof  that  the  Iron-worke  is  very 
•uceessfu.    gncccssful  (both  iu  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Iron),  and  like  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  especially 
if  the  inhabitants  here  should  be  interested  therein  in  some  good  propor- 
tion (one-half  at  the  least)"  etc.     They  were  invited  to  take  stock  in  the 
business.     Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  then  been  expended, 
the  furnace  built,  a  good  stock  of  mine,  coal,  and  wood  provided,  and 
some  tons  of  sow  Iron  ca^t,  and  some  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
forge.     About  £1500  were  required  to  finish  the  forge,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  direction,  of  the  un- 
dertakers, John  Winthrop  Jr.,  ^ajor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Hewes.   Colonists  were  about  this  time  publicly  notified  that  they 
could  join  the  enterprise  if  they  wished.    The  partners  above  named  were 
probably  of  the  number  who  united  with  the  Company  in  America.    Mr. 
Webb  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  in  1638,  and  afterward  became  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.     He  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the  Iron- 
works, and  was  distinguished  for  enterprise  and  benevolence. '     In  Octo- 
charter       ^®^  ®^  ^^*®  Same  year,  a  charter  with  ample  privileges,  embodying 
eoBflrmed.    ^jj^  previous  grants  and  conditions,  was  made  out  and  delivered 
to  the  undertakers,  under  the  public  seal  of  the  Colony.     It  confirmed  to 
the  Company  the  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  Iron  and  managing  all  Iron   mines  they  might  discover,  and 
granted  them  all  waste  lands  not  appropriated,  the  use  of  all  wood,  tim- 
ber, etc.,  to  convert  into  coals  and  earth-stones,  clay,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
the  works,  forges,  mills,  or  houses  built,  or  for  making  or  moulding  any . 
manner  of  guns,  pots,  and  all  other  cast  Iron  ware,  and  for  converting 
wood  into  charcoal,  etc.,  etc.     They  were  allowed  to  export  any  surplus 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  enemies.' 

(1)  Among  hii    nnmeroas  benefactions,  Teraity,  the  rental  haring  risen  from  £13, 

*  the  Webb  Estate,"  with  the  house  thereon,  in  1778,  to  $1,100  in  1831,  and  $6,000  at  the 

which  has  been  long  oconpied  by  the  firm  present  time.  The  ancient  building  has  jnsi 

of  Little,  Brown  k  Co.,  publishers  and  book-  given  place  to  a  fine  granite  structcre  fir 

tellers,  waa  given,  with  £50  in  money,  to  the  nse  of  the  firm. 
B«rvard  College  aboat  the  year  1600,  and        (3)  CoL  Records,  ii.  pp.  81, 103,  135. 
BOW  jiolds  a  handiOBt  nvonae  to  the  Uni- 
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On  the  2 9 til  September,  two  days  preyioas  to  this  g^rant  of  priri- 
legos,  tlie  first  purchase  of  lands,  consisting  of  twenty  acres,  for  ■ 
for«re  at  Braintrec,  was  made  from  George  Ruggles  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Leader,  who  came  from  England  as  general  agent  of  the  Company.' 
The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the  forge  at  Brain  tree  we  do  not  find 
stated,  but  it  followed  soou  after  the  other.  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  29th 
May,  also  received  permission  to  make  a  plantation  and  lay  out  a  site 
for  Iron-works  at  Pequod  (Xew  London) — to  which  place  he  remoyed  in 
1G4G — provided  he  could  find  suitable  persons  to  effect  it  within  three 
years.  The  works  both  at  Lynn  and  Braintree  belonged  to  the  same 
Company. 

Johnson,  a  cotcmpornry,  in  allusion  to  the  enterprise,  speaks  only  of 
the  latter  place,  and  quaintly  refers  to  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
at  the  outset.  ''  The  land  affording  very  good  iron  stone,  divers  persons 
of  good  rank  and  quality  in  England  were  stirred  up  by  the  providential 
hand  of  the  Lord  to  venture  their  estates  upon  an  Iron-worke,  which  they 
began  at  Braintree,  and  profited  the  owners  little,  but  rather  wasted  their 
stock,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  sell  away  the  remainder,  the  chief 
reason  being  the  high  price  of  labor,  which  ordinarily  was  as  much  more 
as  in  England,  and  in  many  things  treble;  the  way  of  going  on  with  such 
a  work  here  was  not  sudduinly  to  be  discovered,  although  the  steward 
had  a  very  able  eye,  yet  experience  hath  out-stript  learuizig  here,  and  the 
mo>{  (|»iii'k-<ii:littMl  iii  tlie  Theory  of  thiiiirs  have  been  force*!  to  pay 
]>retty  rouiully  to  I.aiiy  ExptTioiiee  for  lilling  their  heads  with  a  little  of 
her  active  after-wit  ;  much  ]inj)e  there  is  now  (1651)  that  tlie  owners  maj 
])iik  up  their  crumbs  apiin  if  they  be  but  made  partakers  of  the  gnin  in 
putiinu:  oil"  Kii^r|an<l  eoniinniliiies  at  X.  E.  )»riee ;  it  will  take  oil*  oiu'-ihinl 
of  the  great  price  they  irave  lor  labour,  ami  the  priee  of  their  Iron  it  is 
supposed  another  thinl  is  taken  olf;  the  abundance  of  wood  had  for  little 
will  surely  take  oil"  the  residue,  besides  laud  at  easie  rates,  and  common 
land  free  for  their  u^e."**  Ii  was  the  de>irc  of  the  rulers,  he  states,  to 
proteet  the  roui)»ariy  from  lo^^s  at  any  sacrifiec.  The  C<>urt,  iiowever,  in 
s,-Hr.-:ty  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  in  1046,  acknowh-di^e  the 
ofhpvi.».  iniportanee  of  the  niauulaeture  to  the  country,  both  for  domestic 
supply  and  for  exportation,  but  as  an  axe  at  1*J(/.  was  none  the  (dieaper  to 
him  who  hail  not  ]'2(L  to  l»uv  it,  "  so  if  vour  Iron,"  ihev  add,  *'  mav  not 
be  had  heere  without  ready  money,  what  advantajre  will  that  be  to  us  if 
wee  have  no  money  to  ])urchase  it."  The  seareity  uf  specie  is  saiil  to 
have  been  a  principal  diflleulty  in  its  management,  and  caused  the  busi- 


(1)  Lewis'  IIi5t.  of  Lynn,  125.  (2)  Wonder-working  ProviJtince,  p.  11. 
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ness  a  few  years  after  to  pass  into  other  hands.  In  August,  1648,  Got. 
'Winthrop  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  son  at  Peqnod  in  relation  to  it : 
rwdofthe  "The  Iron-work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now 
iron-worki.  ^y^^j^^  seven  tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  out  of  that  brown 
earth  which  lies  under  the  bog  mine.  They  tried  another  mine,  and 
after  24  hours  they  had  a  sum  of  about  500,  which,  when  they  brake, 
they  conceiyed  to  be  a  fifth  part  siWer.  There  is  a  grave  man  of  good 
fashion  come  now  over  to  see  how  things  stand  here.  He  is  one  who 
bath  been  exercised  in  Iron- works."  On  30th  September  he  again  wrote, 
"Mr.  Endicott  hath  found  a  Copper  mine  in  his  own  ground.  Mr. 
Leader  hath  tried  it  The  furnace  runs  8  tons  per  week,  and  their  bar 
Iron  is  as  good  as  Spanish.  The  adventurers  in  England  sent  over  Mr. 
Dawes  to  oversee  Mr.  Leader,  &c.,  but  he  is  far  short  of  Mr.  Leader. 
They  could  not  agree,  so  he  is  returned  to  Teneriffe."* 

The  Iron-works  at  Lynn  involved  heavy  outlays  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  the  majority  of  whom  were  too  distant  to  exercise  a  proper 
supervision.  They  consequently  yielded  but  little  profit  They  were 
several  times  assessed  for  damages  to  neighboring  property  by  overflow 
of  the  pond,  and  in  1671  the  dam  was  cut  away,  after  which  they  were 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  hands  of  the  old  Company  they 
were  more  than  once  attached  for  debt,  and  suits  were  frequent  against 
the  proprietors.  In  1677  they  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  sold  them  about  ten  years  after  to  James  Taylor,  who,  we  belieye, 
was  the  last  proprietor.  They  were  not  finally  abandoned  until  the  lapse 
of  over  a  century  from  their  commencement. 

Hubbard,  writing  about  the  date  of  their  transfer  from  the  original 
Company,  makes  no  mention  of  the  forge  at  Braintree,  but  says,  "  A  work 
was  set  up  at  Lynn  upon  a  very  commodious  stream,  which  was  very 
much  promoted  and  strenuously  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  at  length, 
whether  faber  aui  forceps  ant  ars  ignara^  fefellii^  instead  of  drawing 
out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing 
but  contention  and  lawsuits,  which  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  under- 
takers ;  however,  it  gave  the  occasion  to  others  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  that  skill  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonies,  who  have  since 
that  time  found  out  many  convenient  places  where  very  good  Iron,  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa,  may  be  produced,  as  at  this  day  is  seen 
in  a  village  near  Topsfield,  seven  or  eight  miles  west  from  Ipswich." 
The  undertaking  was  doubtless  of  more  real  service  to  the  country  as  a 
pioneer  enterprise,  by  introducing  experience  in  the  business  anO  a  body 
of  skilled  workmen  in  the  several  departments,  than  by  its  direct  p^cM^.uo- 

(1)  Savage'!  Winthrop,  App.  p.  355. 
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tivencss,  although  to  the  adventurers  it  was  fraught  with  the  usaal  resulti 
of  first  projects. 

Tlie  wurks  at  Braintree  also  continued  in  operation  daring  this  time. 
In  IGOl,  Iron  ore  called  Rock-mine  was  obtained  from  the  ledges  aft 
Naliant  fur  the  forge  at  Braintree.  The  town  of  Lynn,  to  which  belongs 
tlie  merit  of  having  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  important  articles 
of  Leather  and  Iron  in  New  England,  was  early  supplied  with  its  first 
blacksmith  in  the  person  of  John  Deacon.  But  in  the  number  of  the 
men  imported  for  the  Iron-works  were  artificers  of  higher  skill. 

In  1G4G,  Mr.  Leader  was  permitted  by  the  General  Court  t6  purchase 
some  of  tlie  country's  guns  to  melt  over  at  the  foundery.  Among 
RiidHkiiirui  the  first  workmen  engaged  at  the  foundery  was  Ilenry  Leonard, 
who  assisted  in  making  the  first  castings  in  America.  He  after- 
ward established  with  his  brother  a  forge  ut  Raynham,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  long  race  of  Iron-musters  of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Another,  who  probably  accompanied  Winthrop  from   England,  and 
was   connected   with    the    undertaking   from    the   first   as   a    principal 
workman  and  muchinist,  was  Jose])h  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmith, 
near  London.     lie  was  he)d  in  high  estimation  for  his  extraordinary  in- 
genuity as  an  artificer,  and  many  of  his  descendants  to  the  present  day 
have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  civil  life  and  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts  of  the  country.     Of  this  early  mechanician,  who  was  the 
Tubal   Cain  of  Now  Knjrland,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks :  "  Joseph  Jenks  de- 
serves to  be  hrld  in  per|>etual  remembrance  in  American  history  as  being 
the  Jirsl  founder  who  worked  in  Hniss  and  Iron  on  the  Western  Conti- 
j,,^,,,^  j^n^j,  nent.     By  his  hands  the  first  models  were  made,  and  the  first 
!i^Mn,HioN.  casiinjrs  taken  of  many  domestic  implements  and   Iron  tools. 
•nd  caMmK*.  rpjj^  first  article  said  to  have  been  cast  was  a  small   Iron  pot, 
capable  of  containin<i^  about  a  quart.     Thomas  Hudson,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  celebrated  Ilendrick  Hudson,  was  the  first  proprietor  of 
the  lands  on  the  Saugus  River,  whore  the  Iron-Foundery  stood.     Wheo 
the  Forge  was  established,  he  procured  the  first  casting,  which  was  the 
famous  old  Iron  pot,  which  he  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  handed  down 
in  the  familv  ever  since.'" 

On  the  Gth  May,  164G,  Mr.  Jenks  was  granted  by  the  legislature  a 
patent  for  14  years  "for  the  making  of  engines  for  mills,  to  go  by 
scjta*KflrHt  water,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  work  than  formerly, 
iw^tx-'ld  hj  ^^^^  for  the  making  of  scythes  and  other  edged  tools  with  a 
Job.  jeuk«.   j^^j^y  invented  saw-mill,  that  things  may  be  aff'orded  cheaper 

(1)  Lewis's  History  of  LjDB. 
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^han  formerly,  &c.,  yet  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  the  exportation 
cf  such  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  the  prices  thereof,  if  occasion  so 
require."* 

In  the  following  January,  he  purchased  of  the  Iron  Company's  agent 
the  privilege  of  building  a  forge  at  the  Iron-works  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  other  wares. 

In  May,  1655,  he  was  accorded  another  patent  for  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  scythes,  "  for  the  more  speedy  cutting  of  grass,  for 
seven  years."  The  innovation  consisted  in  giving  greater  length  and 
thinness  to  the  blade,  and  in  welding  a  bar 'of  Iron  upon  the  back  to 
Btrengthen  it,  as  in  the  modern  scythe.  This  was  an  essential  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  form  of  the  English  scythe,  which  was  a  very  clumsy 
instrument,  short  and  thick  like  the  bush  or  stub  scythe.*  No  radical 
change  has  since  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  implement. 

Hi«  genius  took  a  somewhat  wide  range.  In  October,  1652,  when 
Massachusetts  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  specie  by  a  silver 
coinage,  Mr.  Jenks  was  employed  to  make  the  dies,  which  he 
th«  flnt  executed  at  the  Iron-works.  The  issue  consisted  of  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  which  was  added,  in  1662,  an 
emission  of  twopences.  Of  the  shillings,  there  were  at  least  sixteen  dif- 
ferent dies,  and  several  of  each  of  the  others,  all  bearing  the  same  date, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  Colony  and  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre, 
"  as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive  vigor."* 


(1)  Records,  vol.  ii.  149 ;  toI.  iiL  275. 

(2)  Lewis's  Hist,  of  Lynn. 

(3)  These  coins,  which  were  of  the  fine- 
ness of  sterling  filver,  bat  by  weight  "two 
pence  in  the  shilling  of  less  ralew  than  the 
English  coyne/'  are  now  extremely  rare, 
and,  from  the  device  on  the  larger  ones,  are 
known  to  the  curious  as  the  ''pine  tree 
eoinage,"  although  no  such  tree  is  desig- 
nated by  the  law.  The  Act  creating  this 
first  eolonial  mint  was  much  complained  of, 
M  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but 
the  emission  of  money  nevertheless  continued 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  some  of  the  coin 
eirenlated  in  England.  The  wrath  of  Charles 
II.  is  said  to  have  been  adroitly  turned  aside 
by  Sir  Thomas  Temple  (brother  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam), who,  having  shown  the  king  some  of 
the  eoins  after  his  return  from  Kew  Eng- 
land, was  af>ked  what  tree  that  was  upon 
them,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  the 
royal  oak  which  saved  his  mi^esty's  life. 


Pleased  or  amused  by  the  supposed  compli- 
ment, he  called  them  "  a  parcel  of  honest 
dog;"  and  listened  complacently  to  Tem- 
ple's defense  of  his  colonial  subjects. 

The  money  was  coined  by  John  Hull,  a 
gold  and  silver  smith,  on  whose  land  the 
"  Mint  Howse"  stood,  and  Robert  Sander- 
son,  of  Boston. 

Previous  to  this,  business  had  been  done 
largely  by  barter,  and  taxes  were  paid  and 
exchanges  made  chiefly  in  beaver  skins, 
cattle,  com,  or  other  produce,  at  fixed  rates, 
and  in  leaden  bullets  and  Indian  wampum; 
the  importations,  and  recently  the  st<»ppii|fe 
of  emigration,  having  drained  off  the  Eng- 
lish coin.  In  New  Netherlands,  also,  whvrr 
Director  Stuyvesant  the  same  year  reeoit.- 
mended  a  coinage  in  imitatioo  of  K««r  hup 
land,  and  also  raised  the  value  of  «pvei«  lit 
to  26  per  cent  to  prevent  its  eziH/rutho... 
beaver  skins  and  Zeawaoi,  or  lijui:fi  i-n--. 
money,  were  the  principal  omw*^.       Int 
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Son  carried  on  the  blacksmith  basiness  on  Gardner's  Wharf  previons 
to  1789 ;  and  John  Jenks  had  a  store  at  39  State  street  at  the  same 
time. 

A  large  namber  of  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England  are 
diversified  by  small  ponds  and  lakes  scooped  out  of  the  drift  and  tertiary 
formation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  waters^  having  percolated 
pijmoDth  the  sarronndiDg  hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  deposit  large  qnanti- 
^  '  ties  of  the  sesqnioxyd  of  Iron.  This  fermginous  sediment 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  partially  solidified  by  combination  with 
water  into  amorphous  masses  of  soft  and  spongy  bog  iron  ore,  or  crys* 
tallized  into  a  more  compact  hydrate,  when  removed  is  again  renewed, 
at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  years,  according  to  the  chalybeate  im- 
pregnation of  the  springs  whence  the  ponds  are  supplied.  These  ponds 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where 
furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  and  working  up  the  metal  with  charcoal 
from  the  neighboring  swamps  and  hills  were  formerly  numerous,  until 
the  wood  or  ore  was  exhausted,  and  the  cheaper  pig  Iron  from  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  smelting  no  longer  profitable.  Some 
of  these  ponds,  as  those  in  Middleboro,  Attleboro,  Carver,  Scituate,  Hali- 
fax, and  other  towns,  supplied  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  tons  of  ore 
annually,  which  yielded  twenty- five  per  cent,  or  upward  of  crude  Iron. 
The  ore  was  easily  fused,  and,  mixed  with  silicious  ores,  produced  a 
tolerably  good  metal  for  castings.  Shells  from  the  seashore  furnished 
the  flux.  As  early  as  1648,  Timothy  Hatherly,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  town  of  Scituate,  requested  leave  of  the  General  Court  to  erect  an 
Iron-mill.  His  request  was  granted  in  1650,  on  condition  that  the 
privilege  accorded  him  of  certain  woodlands  about  Mattakeeset  Pond 
(now  Pembroke)  should  revert  to  the  Colony,  unless  it  was  erected 
within  three  years.  The  design  was  not  tlien  carried  out,  but  a  furnace 
was  built  upon  the  site  in  1702.' 

The  adjoining  County  of  Bristol  also  abounds  in  these  lacustrine  de- 
posits of  the  oxyd  of  Iron ;  and  the  next  attempt,  after  that  at  Lynn 
and  Braintree,  to  manufacture  Iron  in  the  Colony  was  made 
at  RAjDhiuD,  at  Raynliam  in  1652.  The  previous  undertaking  probably  em- 
braced nothing  more  than  simple  blast  furnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  Iron,  and  a  variety  of  coarse  castings  directly  from  the 
fused  metal.  To  these  the  Leonards,  from  the  Iron  district  of  South  Wales, 
one  or  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  works  at  Lynn,  appear 
to  have  added  the  operations  of  the  bloomery  and  the  forge  hammer.* 

(1)  n.  Mass.  Jllai^  Coll.,  it.  224.  ^  description  of  the  process  of  smelting  and 

(2)  John  Raj,  F.  R.  S.,  has  left  on  record     forging  Iron,  as  practiced  in  Sussex,  Eng 
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The  following  notice  of  the  commencement  of  the  business  in  Um 
county,  where  it  has  eyer  since  flourished,  is  an  interesting  passage  it 
the  early  history  as  well  of  the  arts  as  of  the  perilous  times  of  the 
colony.  It  is  from  the  description  of  Raynham  by  the  Re?.  Dr.  Fobei, 
in  n93. 

**  The  first  adventurers  from  England  to  this  country  who  were  skilled 
in  the  forge  Iron-manufacture,  were  two  brothers,  yiz.,  James  and  Heniy 
j^^  Leonard.     They  came  to  this  town  in  the  year  IG52,  which 

Lwnards.  ^j^g  about  two  years  after  the  first  settlers  had  planted  them- 
selves  upon  this  spot;  and  in  the  year  1652  these  Leonards  here  baflt 
the  first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place 
to  the  Jerseys  and  settled  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor 
from  whom  the  whole  race  of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died 
in  this  town.  He  came  from  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  brought 
with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  afterward  worked  ai 


land,  in  1674.  It  was  probably  nearly  tbe 
tame  a«  that  of  oar  first  Iron-workers.  The 
hearth  of  the  furnace  was  made  of  sand* 
ftone,  and  the  sides  roond,  to  the  height  of 
about  a  yard  or  thereabout ;  the  rest  of  the 
fbmaoe  was  lined  up  to  the  top  with  brick. 
Erery  six  days  was  called  a  foundayf  in 
which  about  8  tons  of  Iron  on  an  average 
were  run.  Twonty-fuur  loads  of  charooul 
would  make  thnt  quantity  uf  Iron.  To 
every  load  of  eleven  quarters  of  ct)al*  they 
put  in  one  load  of  mine,  containing  18  bush- 
els of  mixed,  i  oasted,  and  broken  ore.  The 
fire  was  at  its  hei;;ht  in  about  ten  weeks, 
and  a  hearth  of  good  stone  would  last  forty 
foundays  or  weeks,  during  which  it  never 
went  out.  The  hearth  was  never  used  the 
second  time. 

The  forge  had  two  hammers,  one  called 
the  finery y  the  other  the  chnfery.  At  the 
fonner  tho  metal  Wiif<  brought  into  the  state 
of  hlooTM  and  nnconiet.  The  bloom  was  a 
four  square  mass,  2  feet  long,  prepared  by 
beating  a  loopf  or  mass  of  metal  weighing 
about  I  cwt.,  with  Iron  fledges  npon  an 
Iron  plate,  and  afterward  with  the  forf^e- 
hammer  worked  by  water.  This  was  called 
•hingling  the  loop.  After  two  or  three  more 
heats  at  the  finery,  the  mns»  was  brought  to 
an  ancoiiy,  the  midiUc  of  which  was  a  square 
bar  of  the  desired  size,  and  the  two  ends 
rough,  square  1um|i<(.  At  the  ekn/ery  tbe 
bar  was  completed  'ly  reducing  the  ends  to 


a  uniform  size  with  the  middle  pnrtioa. 
Three  loads  of  large  wood  coal  made  a  torn 
of  Iron  at  the  finery,  and  one  load  of  fnall 
coals  at  the  chafery.  A  man  and  boj  at  the 
finery  would  make  two  tttna  of  Iron  per 
week,  and  two  men  at  tho  chafery  wooM 
make  5  or  6  tons  a  week. 

John  Houghton,  F.  R.  S.  (Hasbandry  and 
Trade  Improved),  in  1697,  snys,  both  th4 
finery  and  chafery  were  open  hearths  cov- 
ered with  heaps  of  coalH.  blown  by  bellowi 
in  the  same  way  as  tbe  furnaces,  but  not  so 
large ;  and  the  sow  and  pigs  received  five 
beats  in  the  two — two  at  the  finery  and  three 
at  tho  chafery.  Ho  calls  the  thick  square 
first  made  u  hnl/bioom,tLi\(i  the  bar  with  tbe 
two  knobs  a  bfooWf  the  greater  end  being 
called  the  mocket  head,  and  tbe  less  the 
aucony  end.  At  tbe  fourth  heal  the  mocket 
head  was  reduced,  and  at  tho  fifth  the  an- 
cony  enil,  to  the  state  of  a  bar.  This  proc- 
ess, by  which  they  could  make  two  or  three 
tons  of  Iron  in  24  hours,  he  regarded  as  a 
great  improvement  upon  their  ancestors, 
who,  with  tho  trea<11e  or  font-blast.  cotiM 
make  but  one  little  lump  or  bloom,  of  less 
than  a  handred-weight,  in  a  day  I  He 
speaks  of  tl'ttittg  and  roUiug  mills  as  a  now 
invention.  Ho  gives  the  import.ntion  of  Ir^n 
in  1695  as  9,599  tons,  chiefly  from  Sweden, 
and  of  Steel,  principally  from  Hulhuid, 
1,679  hundred- weight. 
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the  bloomery  art  with  his  father  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  sitaated 
on  the  great  road ;  and,  having  been  repaired  from  generation  to  genera- 
lion,  It  is  to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a 
■mall  distance  from  each  other,  stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree. 
Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  still  flour- 
lahing.  These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to 
the  eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one 
mfle  and  a  quarter  from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond, 
om  the  northerly  side  of  which  once  stood  King  Philip^s  house.  It  was 
called  Philip's  hunting-house,  because  in  the  season  most  favorable  to 
knnting  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at  Mount  Hope, 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems^ 
long  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  often  traded  with  each  other ;  and 
•oeh  was  Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  whieb 
was  in  1675,  he  gave  out  strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt 
the  Leonards.  During  the  war  two  houses  near  the  forge  were  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing.  One  of  them  was 
built  by  James  Leonard  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  Gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with 
the  same  paternal  spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In 
the  cellar  under  this  bouse  was  deposited  for  a  considerable  time  the 
head  of  King  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  even  Philip  himself  shared  the 
fate  of  kings  :  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  carried  about  and  shown 
as  a  curiosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him.  .There  is 
yet  in  being  an  aDcient  case  of  drawers  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets 
are  now  seen;  but  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  affrighted 
women  who  fled  from  the  house  when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be 
known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  building  now  lie  bnned  the 
bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who,  in  their  flight  here,  were 
shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across 
the  road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as 
he  was  riding  from  Taunton  to  the  forge,  in  this  place  was  discovered 
and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He  instantly  plucked  off  bis  bat,  swung 
it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  full  career  he  reached  the 
forge  dam  without  a  wound ;  but  several  bullets  were  shot  through  the 
hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the 
mane,  from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both 
hifl  legs."^ 

(1)  I.  Ma88.  Hilt.  CoU.,  ill.  170. 
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WttMag  Pond,  near  whiuh  the  forge  was  erected,  the  anttior  eUU^ 
WM  miaiUdj  prolific  iu  material,  liaviog  furnished  an  nninlernipKd 
nipplj  of  good  ore  for  that  and  other  ttorVs  for  more  thtn 
eighty  jwrs,  daring  whi::h  the  former  was  kept  going,  miil 
Un-depodt  wu  itill  unesbuusted.  The  metal,  however,  wunid  not  ni*kc 
Inn  of  llw  bwt  qoklilf.  Fie  noUces-tbc  coincidence  of  beds  uf  Iron  on 
baing  anaBl  fonsd  in  that  pan  of  the  coantry  in  the  immediate  nelgli- 
boibood  of  pae  tnd  cedar  IhqiIii,  and  olTera  the  aaggestion  tbat  vegeUblc 
gtoirthi  of  thftt  Und  mav  be  found  to  stnnd  to  the  generation  of  the  on 
in  tho  nlatton  of  •  proximate  cau!ie,  and  lliat  "  the  time  maj  come  whu 
It  win  ba  vuMj  Md  ••  common  to  raise  a  Iwd  of  bog  ore  as  a  bed  of  carrots." 
Althov^  the  ptne  forests  held  no  causative  relation  to  the  rolleclion  of 
on,  ■Dotlier  ud  bighlj  economical  one  did  Euhsist  between  the  lire, 
iaumnoh  U  pitta-tr«es  and  the  whole  class  of  the  coni/erce  were  hrghl; 
Tftlnod  U  fad  in  the  process  of  smelting  and  forging.  Respecting  the 
Leonards,  he  farther  remarlcs  : 

"The  elnSMBtaaces  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  IroD-mkaufa<-luR 
li  M  well  known,  as  to  render  it  a  common  observation  in  this  pan  of 
tiie  ooontrj,  vl&,  '  Kihere  t/ou  can  find  Iron-worku,  there  yatt  vnii  find  0 


ud  wU  one  of  the  first  who  set  op  Iron-works  in  that  State.     He  Mi| 
the  progenitor  of  a  nnmerona  and  respectable  posterity  In  that  part  tX 
America.'' 

In  the  ai^'oiniog  town  of  Korton,  which,  with  Rajnbam,  originaH} 
formed  a  part  of  Tannton,  extenrive  Iron-workfl  were  neeted  •  few  j«ut 
tnu'worki  it-^^  bj  Oeorgc  Leonard,  Esq.,  who  wai  one  of  the  eartj 
u  ifutoi.  settlers  (^f  the  town  abont  1696.  He  was  attrwsted  thither  hj 
the  discorery  of  Iron  ore,  and  of  ample  water-power  for  the  manBhetalt 
in  the  branches  of  Tannton  Kirer.  The  basiaesa  in  its  variona  depart* 
ments  haa  been  continaed  by  his  descendants  to  tlie  present  time, 

Tanderdonck,  a  Dnteh  writer  on  New  Netherlands,  a  year  or  two 
After  the  foi^  at  Kaynham  was  bnilt,  says  the  people  of  New  EngUad 
already  "cast  their  own  cannon,  plates,  pots,  and  cannon  balls  tlroa 
native  Iron."  Hoch  of  this  work  was  probably  done  at  Lynn.  Thi 
Royal  Commissioners,  in  1664,  reported  bnt  one  bloomery  for  Iron  Is 
Plymonth  Colony,  that  at  Tannton,  now  Raynham. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  New  England  people  with  the  commerclel 
restrictions  enacted  at  the  Restoration,  and  particnlarly  with  the  impo- 
sition of  customs,  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  colonial  reTenne  olB- 
eers  to  carry  them  into  effect,  caused  a  renewal,  in  1673,  of  the  Article! 
of  ConfederaUon,  and  stimalated  to  greater  efforta  in  donestio  indnstiy. 
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Edwftrd  Randolph,  in  the  following  year,  reported  to  the  commissioDers 
respecting  New  England:  "There  be  five  iron-works,  which  cast  no 
sifoii-work«§>°°>*"'  The  daty  on  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonies  was,  in 
u  i«7».       i^YS,  ten  shillings  per  ton. 

In  1674,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Leonard  entered  into  a  contract  with 
John  Rack  and  others  of  Salem  to  carry  on  the  Iron-mannfactare  at  the 
Work!  at  tillage  of  Rowley,  which  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  wood, 
Bowtoy,  i«74.  water-power,  and  bog  ore.  The  business  did  not  pro?e  re- 
naneratiye.' 

One  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Colony  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1677. 

Iron  of  good  qoality,  as  mentioned  by  Habbard  in  a  passage  already 

quoted,  was  made  at  a  village  near  Topsfield  previous  to  1680.    At 

Bozford,  in  the  same  connty,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 

At  Topsfltld. 

in  that  year  with  ore  taken  from  the  ponds  supplied  by  the 
headwaters  of  Rowley  and  Parker  rivers,  but  was,  not  long  after,  discon- 
tinued. A  bloomery  was,  however,  in  operation  in  the  southern  parish 
of  that  town  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Several  other  towns 
in  Essex  were  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  former  times. 

As  early  as  1648,  Governor  Endicott  of  Salem  also  discovered  Copper 
ore  upon  land  granted  him  between  Danvers  and  Topsfield,  and  in  1651 
Copper-  petitioned  the  legislature  for  300  acres  of  woodland  for  a  bettei 
woriu,  1651.  supply  of  fucl,  at  a  place  called  Blind  Hole,  near  which  he  in- 
tended to  set  up  smel ting-works.  The  grant  was  made  on  condition  that 
the  works  should  be  set  up  within  seven  years.*  He  had  already  made 
some  preparations  and  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  Sweden 
and  Qermany  for  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business  of  smelting  and 
refining  copper.  But  the  mine  proved  less  productive  than  was  ex- 
pected.* 

In  1702  the  first  furnace  was  erected  in  the  Connty  of  Plymouth 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  principal  seat  of  the  Iron  business  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  still  has  a  larger  number  of  furnaces  for  hollow- 
in  piVmouth  ware  and  castings,  exclusive  of  pig  Iron,  than  any  in  the  State, 

^^^^'  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  rolling  and  slitting-mills.  Assa- 
wampset,  Monponset,  and  Sampson's  ponds  were  in  early  times  the  prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  bog  ore  in  the  county.  In  these  and  others  it  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  either  by  dig- 
ging around  the  margins  in  dry  seasons,  by  draining  off  the  water,  or  by 
dredging  in  the  deep  water ;  and,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasted,  produced 


(1)  nolmM*  Annals.  (3)  Reoordi,  iiL  266. 

(2)  VolTf  8ia«m,  L  262.  (4)  Felt,  L  282. 


•B  MdTC  bnriiim  1a  aultiBg.  Ores  or  ft  similar  kind  were  also  obtained 
•t  ft  Iftter  pvlod  from  tlw  KutlKru  shore  of  New  Jersey,  aud  Laving  btci 
Mnlad  baolt  fton  FIjmMttb  to  the  pine  laoda  which  surrounded  tilt 
pondi,  wu  mizad  with  th*  natire  ore.  AIucli  of  the  uetal,  which  tru 
gaoanUf  aot  good  for  bar  Iron,  was  rnn  direutiy  into  cikDiii>i]-b*lIe. 
koUow-wan,  and  othar  oaitiagi,  the  rarnoccs  Tor  that  purpose  dklTuriD; 
lltUa  bom  Uu  uultiag  Airtiaon.  A^  wood  and  ore  became  eihaustd, 
the  manatutim  of  enide  Inn  wiis  abandoucd,  and  atltsntiou  was  doToled 
to  nfloing,  rolUng,  and  ilitUn};  metal  from  the  olbor  placed,  aiid  U 
tho  aaaahetarlBg  of  naili,  tasks,  scythes,  and  other  uienaiU. 

In  thB  jflBT  1109,  Lambert  Despard,  a  foondor,  wwdatod  vHt^pfM 
penou  of  the  nam*  of  Barker,  and  built  a  naaltlBg-AuaiiWi^MilllM** 
Mfm.  of  Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Doxbero,  at  the  ««MF«r,tlM» 
^■^  "o^keent  pond,  npoD  a  tract  <tf  land  gnntad,  1»  1«M  «d  llMiMr 
Hatherlr,  of  SdtBate,  br  that  porpon.  The  ItatMW  «>nlla««4  b  «H*"' 
tion  a  nanber  of  yean,  but  wai  flnallj  abaodoaed  Ibr  mat^JMl.,  . 

In  Ha7,  1710,  Joaeph  UaUiiuon,  in  a  patltkn  to  the  Qeayil  fimik 
■tatad  that  be  waa  Interested  in  the  ownoiUp  aad  iHHgMaiiaf,wl|» 
u  Baskan,  ■>^*  tn  Dosboro,  which  waa  thea  readj  t*  wvl^  autt-wtUh 
""*  atandiag  that  "nme    great  ihot  of  mntti'-mt^tW-wm 

waatlag  for  the  ordnanoe  of  Her  Majeetj't  Oialli  JWiWiw.  htnw>Wfr 
ODS  of  earring  hii  conntiy  In  tbtt  reepeet,  and  of  emtertaiF  lot*  lii»l|  m 
the  sabject.     This  fdmaoe  was  possiblj  the  aaine  with  the  foregobg. 

In  Uarch,  1139,  MalliQBon  again  memorial  iced  the  legiolatnre  fi»  a 
grant  of  nniraproved  land,  in  conaideratfon  of  the  great  benefit  that  kad 
^,^(,,ug^accraed  from  the  manufacture  of  Hollow-wore,  sack  as  poll, 
tnuDd,  itettles,  etc.,  in  sand  mouldt,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  "tkt 
sole  promoter,  whereby  the  Province  saved  annuallj  at  least  twenty  thoi- 
sand  ponnda  Importations."  The  wares  referred  to  were  made  eomt 
years  before ;  and  the  Qeneral  Coart,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eWa, 
allotted  him  300  acres  of  animproTed  land.' 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  casting  in  aand,  in  place  of  clay  monldi, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Jeremy  Flario,  an  ingenioas  EDglishman,  vbs 
practiced  the  improrement  at  Kingston  in  the  same  oonnty,  previou  to 
hia  decease  at  Plympton  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  ninety.*  At  nnr  of  tbi 
small  famacfis  in  Kingston  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  thia  couutry  is 
smelting  with  Anthracite  coal  are  said  alao  to  hare  been  made  early  is 
the  present  oentory.  A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  were  in  operation  then 
in  1196,  at  which  time  many  of  the  charcoal  smelting  furaacea  ia  thi 
county  had  been  abandoned. 

(1)  Mua.  Stat*  Papan.  (>}  B«b«'t  HitL  (ML  lUm.  at. 
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Aboat  the  year  1710  a  large  purchase  of  land,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abington  and  Hano?er,  was  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mighill^ 
Works  Mw  ^^^  erected  thereon  what  were  afterward  known  as  the 
AbinftoB.  "Drink-water  Iron-works."'  At  Abington  cannon  and  shot 
were  cast  during  the  war  of  Independence  by  GoL  Aaron  Hobart,  who 
erected  there  an  air  furnace.  The  casting  of  church  bells  was  also  intro- 
duced there  before  the  Revolution  by  the  same  person.  Anchors,  cables, 
and  bar  Iron  have  long  been  forged,  and  hollow-ware  made,  at  Hanover. 
The  anchors  of  the  fa?orite  national  ship  "  Old  Ironsides,^  built  in  the 
last  cetitnry,  were  forg^  at  that  place.  A  slitting-mill  was  in  operation 
there  before  the  war. 

The  condition  of  the  New  England  Colonies  generally  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  English 
writers  at  their  unparalleled  progress  in  so  short  a  time.  To 
th«^ioiitM  mil  the  necessary  handicraft  trades,  they  added,  as  our  previous 
pages  will  show,  several  of  the  more  advanced  manufactures ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  especially,  where  the  greatest  progress  had  been 
made,  many  of  the  embellishments  of  a  refined  life  were  engrafted  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people.  The  commerce  of  Massachusetts  employed 
about  500  sail  and  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  her  activity  in 
ahip-bnilding  was  great.  This  branch  was  especially  flourishing  on  the 
North  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  Iron-works ;  and  its  demands,  added 
to  those  of  agriculture,  mill-building,  and  other  industries,  promoted  a 
steady  growth  of  the  metallurgic  arts.  The  manufacture  of  Iron  had 
been  already  attempted  in  several  other  Colonies,  and  was  about  this 
time  permanently  revived  in  Virginia.  Although  no  exportation  of  Iron 
had  yet  taken  place  that  we  can  learn,  the  independent  bearing  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  defense  of  their  charters  and  natural  rights,  and  the  evident 
extension  of  a  mannfacturing  spirit,  which  was  fostered  by  the  amplest 
facilities,  particularly  for  the  Iron-manufacture,  soon  after  gave  rise  te 
schemes  for  securing  a  greater  dependence  of  the  plantations  upon  the 
parent  state,  and  for  restraining  the  erection  of  Iron- works  in  America. 

In  Oct,  1750,  James  and  Abiel  Packard,  Daniel  and  David  Haward, 
and  Constant  Southworth,  certified  the  General  Court  that  they  were  the 
present  owners  "  of  a  certain  Bloomery  Forge  or  Icon-works, 
•TBridgr^  standing  in  the  North  street,  Bridgewater,  in  the  County  of 
^  *  Plymouth,  which  was  erected  about  the  year  1723.''  Bridge- 
water  was  early  and  actively  engaged  in  several  branches  of  the  Iron 
business  during  the  last  century. 

In  1788  an  important  accession  to  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  town 

(1)  n.  Mm.  Hilt  OoU.,  i?.  20. 
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«M  Midt  by  tbi  riBoral  thtAer  of  Hogli  Orr,  a  joang  Scotchman  ftom 
BMft«*iUi%  who  had  ipnt  one  year  at  Easton,  tu  Bristol  Couoif.  Qs 
■n.BMh  ^"^  boiB  adncfttod  as  a  gunsmilh  and  loclianiitb,  and  nnKltd 
^^  at  Bridgmntar  k  duip,  aod  the  Qrat  trip-hammer  known  in  thtt 

pnt  (rf  tht  aaim^.  TbaMrrtccB  of  artisans,  howeyer  hamblo,  who  bin 
aelad  M  planawi  In  uf  bmnchca  of  the  useful  arts,  wo  ivgard  na  &t 
nhfteti  of  iword  In  ««BMtioD  with  the  rise  of  Ammcaii  Indaatir. 
Th«  Ibllowing  pvticBlui  mpoctiog  this  ingcnioas  and  truly  pnUiatie 
ritiMB  an  by  bii  M«nd,  Dr.  James  Thacber,  of  Plymouih. 
.  "HscmiMiHMd  tail  Bxperimeiits  in  the  manufaulure  of  Bcythee;  >nil 
It  wu  bj  hli  exerttoni,  prompted  by  an  ardent  desire  of  promolinfc  thf 
weftil  Bzti  In  u  infkot  eonntry,  thut  the  ecytbe  and  ase  maDafacioiy 
wwa  Intiodnoed  in  the  SUtN  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Ami 
•oohwvn  tin  hkppr  rMOaroes  of  his  mind  and  lore  of  enterprise,  that 
lltttff*%  **"'***'  "*  bywoh  of  iron  manufactory  that  did  not  at  sooie 
,  *^*  pwlod  bMOlM  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  nor  was  there  any 
obltMlIt  too  fitmldsblB  for  his  perseverance  to  surmonnt.  For  several 
jmn  ho  WH  tb«  only  edgO'tool  maker  in  this  part  of  the  eonntry.  and 
■hlp-oorpoaton,  miUwrigbU,  etc.,  in  this  county  and  State  of  Khodf 
Ittand,  ooutantif  rwortad  to  him  for  supply.  And  indeed  such  wat  bis 
him»,  that  oppIioatioDi  were  frequently  made  to  him  from  the  diiiUMM 
of  twenty  nilet  for  the  pnrpoeo  of  having  bd  axe,  an  adxe,  or  an  aogfl^ 
neir  tempered  by  hia  hands.  Abont  the  year  1748,  he  made  Sre  hoedred 
■taod  of  arms  for  the  ProTlace  of  MawacbuMtU  Bay,  which  were  de- 
posited in  Castle  William ;  bat  nearly  all  were  carried  off  by  tbe  BritiA 
when  they  eracoated  the  town  of  Boston.  The  periloas  state  of  oer 
country  after  the  commencement  of  the  Berolationary  war  afforded  aev 
scope  for  bis  enterpriaing  geoins,  and  fresh  impnlae  to  hia  lentimenti  of 
patriotism.  Instances  were  not  nnmerons  of  foreigners  embracing  with 
cordiality  the  American  cause ;  he  was  one  of  iu  early  advoeate^  aid 
continoed  among  ita  firmest  sopporters,  not  with  standing  the  refterattd 
enticements  of  his  friends  and  correspondents  in  Eorope.  He  wu  ^sli 
employed  in  manafactorlDg  a  namber  of  standi  of  arms,  and  nnder  hii 
saperlntendeDce^in  concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  a  fonndery  for  cast- 
ing cannon  was  erected.  Iron  ordnance  were,  till  within  a  few  years  of 
this  period,  cast  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  of  a  diameter  somewhat  smalltf 
than  the  Intended  caJibre,  which  was  afterward  bored  to  a  proper  siie; 
hot  this  method  was  fonod  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  tneon- 
reniences.  The  gnns  were  extremely  liable  to  be  spongy  In  that  part 
where  strength  and  srooothneei  are  required.  To  remedy  this  erij,  sn 
ImproTed  method  had  recently  been  introduced  in  Enropo.  The  gok 
«■•  to  be  oast  solid,  and  tho  calibre  afterward  with  a  boring  bar-ina 
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and  cutter  to  be  perforated  and  smoothed  oat  to  its  proper  diameter. 
This  method,  though  difficult  aod  laborious,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Orr  at 
CMBoa  eMt  ^^®  "®^  Founderj  at  Bridgewater ;  and  by  his  exertions  a  great 
■oud*  bored.  nQmber  of  pieces  of  iron  and  seyeral  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
from  3  to  42  pounders,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  cannon-shot,  were 
produced,  which  being  distributed  to  different  parts  of  our  army,  proved 
at  that  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  an  acquisition  of  inestimable  value. ' 
His  knowledge  of  minerals  and  ores  was  so  extensive,  that  from  every 
newly-discovered  mine  in  the  country  he  was  immediately  furnished  with 
specimens  of  its  quality,  and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  valuable  mineralogical  collection.''' 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Orr 
with  the  introduction  of  cotton  machinery  in  New  England.  His  bio- 
Bejthe*.  graphcr  further  observes  that  "  the  present  improved  method 
of  making  scythes  by  the  trip-hammer  is  the  result  of  the  successful  ex- 
periments of  Robert  Orr,  Esq.,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufactory  in  this  State.  He  is  now 
(1804)  Master-armorer  of  the  public  Arsenal  at  Springfield."  The 
Hon.  Hugh  Orr  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  muskets  made  by  Mr. 'Orr  in  1748  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  ever  made  in  this  country.  The  plate  shovel  manufacture  estab- 
lished by  his  son  soon  obtained  considerable  repute  in  neighboring 
States.'  The  shovels  were  for  some  years  considered  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  English,  which  character  they  subsequently  lost.  But  at 
Easton,  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Ames,  the  reputation  has 
been  revived,  and  the  factory  has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  extensive  in  the  country.  Millwrights,  nail-makers,  and  artificers 
in  Iron  were  very  numerous  in  Bridgewater  in  the  last  century.    Before 


(1)  "Wben  a  Salem  enptain  wai  asked  during  the  war.    The  other  two,  the  prop. 

by  an  Englubman  daring  the  war,  'Where  erty  of  the  Govemment  of  Massachnsette, 

do  yoa  get  yoar  cannon  7'  he  replied, '  We  were  taken  bj  the  enem  j.    hj  order  of  the 

tBMi  them;'   and  when  asked  again,  'Bat  U.   S.,   in    Congreaa    asfembled,   Maj   19, 

where  do  yoa  get  your  patterns  7' he  replied,  1788."    The  other,  named  "The  Adams," 

with  a  aignifioant  smile,  'At  Saratoga'*  received  a  similar  inscription. 

In  17SS,  Congress  ordered  the  following  in-  (2)  I.  Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  iz.  2S4. 

Mriptions  apon  a  cannon  preserved  throngh  (3)  In  May,  1765,  Jonathan  Holmes,  on 

the  war:  "The  Hancock,"  "Sacred  to  Lib-  "Pot  Baker's  Hill,"  New  York,  adverUsed 

0rt7,''"This  is  one  of  foar  cannon  which  for  sale  "Keen  A  Payson's  (by  some  val- 

•ODstitated  the  whole  train  of  field  artillery  garly    called    Salem     scythes)    Improved 

poasetsed  by  the  British  Colonies  of  North  scythes,  made  in  this  part  of  Amoriea,  of 

America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  all  lengths,"  etc.,  which  he  states  had  given 

en  the  19th  April,  1775."     Tki§  euNNon,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  were  allowed 

Its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  citizens  to  be  of  superior  quality  and  form  to  any 

of  B  Mton,  was  nted  in  many  engagements  other  make. 
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ft*  tamUoa  of  the  tnivchine  for  cuttbg  cold  Ucks  aod  sails,  whlckl 
tUmm\  far  EmUaI  Ro«<1.  &  native  of  tbe  town  about  the  year  Itas,  «■ 
wroogfat  naill  wen  made  lliere  tliau  at  on;  other  place  in  the  Sl>U 
IV  mmeUanj  WU  adopted  and  improved  at  Abington,  where,  in  181^ 
abont  OM  biadnd  and  firiy  iniUioos  of  tooks  were  made.  Jesse  Km4 
ft*  am  of  ftfl  bTOtitor,  sflcrward  paleottd  (1807)  ft  macbiuv  to  mill 
Uld  hMd  taeka-b^  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  G0,000  per  divm.  Tl 
MOOad  lUtting-mU]  erected  aftur  the  Kevolution  was  in  Bridgewuter. 

Tiro  rolUag  sad  Blitiiug-mills  ia  the  town,  in  17 {15,  cut  nnd  roiM 
M6  tOH  of  Iron,  of  wliich  100  tua^  wore  made  into  hoop  iron  sad  I 
mm^       cutting  luiils,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  large  busiuess.     Ol 
•""^  of  thoM,  R  mile  from  the  village,  Lnilt  in  1785,  and  now  oww 

bf  M«Mn.  Luell,  Perkins  &  Co.,  has  at  present  "  14  furnaces.  S  U 
of  mill,  a  Doll-machineN,  9  fires,  and  5  bammera  (one  a  3-toD  Nasmrdi 
la  the  forgo,  driven  by  stouin  and  water,  and  makes  perhaps  S,UOO  V 
of  nalli,  nuchiner7,  forging,  etc.,  per  annum."'  Some  otbere  in  t 
ooont;  ore  Itill  larger,  baring  over  20  furnaces  luid  80  ur  90  nnil  d 
oUoM,  prodociDg  between  four  and  five  tliousaud  tons  of  nails,  boopi 
and  fti^ea  aaonallj. 

boB-worki  were  erected  in  Plympton  in  1730  by  Josepli  TkoB 
(Holmoif).  Tbey  were  Bfierward  owned  by  Joseph  Scot,  fl.i 
piTiBpiaB  *>'  Boston,  and  etili  later  by  Mr.  Beachain  of  the  M 
ud  cut*r.  j„  |),q|.  p^^  gf  t^],g  (.g^u  QQ^  jncloded  in  Carver  the  fint  cw^ 
iron  tea-kettle  was  made,  between  the  years  1760  and  1765.  Thatia* 
portant  ntensil  had  been  previously  mode  of  wrought  iron,  and  WH 
imported  from  England.  A  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Pljnnontb, 
whence  Carver  was  chiefly  settled,  in  1703.' 

Among  tbe  primitive  colonists  of  New  England  many  domestin  dU» 
ails  of  Iron,  with  which  tbe  humblest  dwellings  are  now  enpplied,  wen 
Bsuntij  gf  <li<'l^6  unknown.  Others  were  comparatively  rare,  and  van 
iioB  nim.  pfixed  accordingly.  The  inventories  of  property,  and  tba  villi 
of  many  persons  of  good  estate,  particalarly  enumerate  such  articles  il 
Iron  pots,  of  which  one  or  two  appear  frequently  to  have  comprised  the 
whole  stock.  These  were  often  bequeathed  to  some  member  of  Ibi 
household  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  The  exclnsive  qm  of  vroaght-lrot 
tea-kettles,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  iron  vessels  a  century  ago,  are 
evidences  of  the  limited  production  of  cast-iron  ware,  even  in  the  parcat 
country,  whence  the  colonists  were  supplied  with  such  things  as  wan 
then  la  common  use.  Tbe  profusion  of  such  wares  in  eveij  department 
of  culinary  service  at  this  time  is  the  resnlt  of  comparative^^  recent  in* 


(1)  LNhr**  Ina  lIuBftotanr^  euM*.  (1)  U.  KUm.  Hist  (ML 
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proTemeDts  in  this  branch  of  Metallargy,  and  is  due  to  the  sabstitution 
of  coke,  and  still  more  of  anthracite,  for  charcoal  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ores. 

About  1751,  a  large  body  of  bog-ore  was  discovered  by  Joseph 
Holmes,  while  angling  in  Jones  ri?er  pond  in  Kingston  or  Plympton^ 
whence  large  quantities  were  for  several  years  taken  for  the  use  of  a 
forge.  The  ore  yielded  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Iron,  which  wa6 
widely  known  as  ''  Holmes'  Iron,'' and  of  material  for  cannon-shot  during 
the  Revolution.  The  forge  site,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Plympton  station  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  is  now  known  as  Holmes' 
Anchor  Forge,  to  which  use  it  was  afterward  converted,  and  employs  1 
charcoal  fire,  4  forge  fires,  and  2  hammers  driven  by  water.  It  is  about 
the  oldest  works  now  in  the  country,  and,  with  another  anchor  forge  a 
mile  from  the  Kingston  Depot,  erected  in  1192  as  an  edge-tool  factory, 
and  changed  to  an  anchor  forge  in  1800,  is  still  owned,  we  believe,  by  a 
descendant  of  the  original  proprietor. 

About  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  forge  in  Plympton  (1731), 
the  number  of  Iron-works  in  New  England,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  six  furnaces  for  hollow- 
Iron-worm,  wurc,  and  nineteen  forges  or  bloomeries  for  bar-iron.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  pig-iron  furnaces  exclusively,  nor  any  re- 
fineries of  pig-metal.  There  was  one  slitting-mill  and  a  manufacture  of 
nails.  Refineries  were  iu  use  within  the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years.' 

Carver  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  production  of  iron  castings. 
The  only  grate  factory  now  in  New  England  is  in  South  Carver.  Its 
early  enterprise  in  this  branch  was  sustained  by  a  good  quality  of  bog- 
ore,  supplied  by  at  least  a  dozen  ponds  within  its  limits.  From  one  of 
these,  about  600  tons  were  dragged  yearly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  however,  the  furnaces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  ore  from 
New  Jersey.  The  charcoal  was  made  from  pine  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  prefered  to  that  from  other  woods.  One  and  a 
half  cords  were  estimated  to  make  80  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  six  men 
could  make  200  loads  in  three  months.  An  acre  of  well-wooded  land 
yielded  about  20  loads,  which  was  above  the  average.  The  price  paid 
on  delivery  at  the  furnaces  was  15s.  for  a  load  of  80  bushels,  some  worka 
paying  as  high  as  24s.  for  100  bushels.  About  120  bushels  were  re- 
quired to  smelt  one  ton  of  pig-iron.  Each  furnace  employed  eight  or 
nine  men,  besides  wood-cutters,  coalers,  carters,  and  other  common 
laboren.* 

(1)  DoH^ma'     Briliak    Bstttwifto    in        (2)  IU<L  L  640. 
LKti&IM. 


The  best  idea  ve  can  gather  of  the  general  character  of  tlie  rantant 
in  the  last  century,  is  from  an  acconiit  by  Dr.  James  Tbacltt^,  «M 
of  the  proprietors'  of  the  Federal  Furnace  in  Carver,  avvtn  an<t  a 
half  miles  from  I'lymoalh,  erected  in  1794.  Though  written  in  18M, 
it  is  not  inapplicable  to  those  of  an  earlier  period.  At  the  iIbIo  of  Ui* 
description,  the  prodoction  of  pig-irou  from  the  ore  had  nearly  or 
quite  ceased  in  the  county,  but  ten  blast-furnaces  were  in  operniiua  for 
cttstinj^  Ten  forges  were  also  employed  in  maliing  bar-iron  from  «;r»fu 
and  old  cast'iron  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  tons  annually. 

The  Federal  furnace  was  20  feet  high  above  the  hearth,  and  8  feel 
wide  in  the  boshes.  The  blast  was  produced  in  the  manner  of  that  (1»J 
Tbttrifm  ^y  ^^°  ''"E^  bellows,  23  feet  long  aud  4  in  width,  produciag 
pgriiu».  alternate  blasts  by  a  water-H'heel  So  feet  in  diumcter.  Two  or 
three  blasts,  of  IG  to  !8  weeks  each,  were  made  in  about  5  monti»,  in 
which  time  360  tons  of  hollow-ware  and  other  castings  were  produced, 
estimated  at  1,200  lbs,  per  nominal  ton  of  all  sises.  The  expenses  wen 
estimated  as  follows,  vix.: 

2,130  corrls  of  wood,  couTerted  Into  1,420  lOsds  of  obmoal  at  t2.50..|3,5i(i.W 

726  tons  of  ora,  at  «8 _ 4,3SS-N 

Two  seta  of  atooe  for  hearth „_ 1B3.3S 

Comp«naallDQ  to  the  fonndai  at  tl  per  ton „ 94&M 

Ditto  to  the  mouldera  and  other  workmen 2,331. H 

Total |10,TtaJI 

la  addition  to  hollow-ware  of  all  kinds,  thia  fnmace  produced  at  iM 
time  Bucb  articles  u  Seymour's  patent  rolls  for  Blittiug-milla  (pataiMd 
Jnne,  1197),  of  superior  qaality,  cast  in  iron  cylindera,  potash  iMdm, 
Btoves,  fire  backs  and  jambs,  plates,  gndgeous,  auTila,  large  hmipiwn 
CMiuoQ-Bhot  of  all  kiuds,  and  machinery  for  milla  in  great  v ftriety. 

At  Middleboro,  in  the  same  county,  worlu  were  early  erected  ftt 
■melting  the  sedimentary  ore  of  numerooB  small  ponda  in  the  towB.  ThB 
ore  vaa  dragged  from  the  water  by  an  instrnment  Bimilai  to  «■ 
oyster  dredge,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ton^  per  diem  for  eaek 
man,  which  quantity  gradually  diminished  to  half  a  ton  a  day.  About 
the  year  1T4T,  it  was  discovered  that  a  much  richer  deposit  of  the 
faydrated  peroxyd  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Aasawampset  Po&d,  the  largait 
of  those  reBerroira.  A  good  sopply  was  thenceforth  obtained  tnm  A, 
aod  was  naed  both  in  fomaceB  and  forges,  aud  considerable  qnantitlM 
were  transported  to  other  places.     The  Charlotte  furnace  la  that  towi 

(1)  n.  HtM.  Bin.  OoiL  u.  Ms-isi. 
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was  erected  ia  1756»  and  is  still  in  operation  in  its  one  hundred  and 
thirteenth  year.  It  is  now  owned  bj  Mr.  Matt  Ellis  &  Co.,  and 
eroplojs  about  80  hands. 

The  first  rolling  and  slitting  mills  in  New  England  were  erected  in 
Middleboro.  In  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  all  such  establish- 
^^gumj^^ments  was  called  for  by  the  Act  for  encouraging  the  importa- 
^^^^  tion  of  Pig  and  Bar  Iron  from  America,  and  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  any  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  plating  forges,  or  steel  furnaces, 
there  were  two  of  the  first-mentioned  class  in  Middleboro,  one  in  Ilan- 
OTer,  and  one  in  Milton.  The  Pro?ince  also  had  in  operation  one 
plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  and  one  steel  furnace.  The  rolling- 
mills  were  chiefly  employed  in  making  nail-rods,  from  which  spikes  and 
large  nails  were  already  made  in  great  abandance,  and  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  imported,  which  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  small 
nails.  In  addition  to  one  regular  factory  for  wrought  nails,  the  farmers, 
at  leisure  seasons,  hammered  many  large  nails  and  spikes  as  a  household 
industry,  which  in  the  aggregate  was  ?ery  considerable. 

So  arbitrary  an  exercise  of  legislative  authority  a3  that  part  of  the 
Act  above  mentioned  which  virtuullj  interdicted  all  manufacture  of  Iron, 
Proiiibitioa  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  rough  material,  while  that  product  of  colonial  labor 
mniij'itf  ^^  ^^^y  admitted  duty  free  into  London,  where  the  market 
i7ffa  ^j^g  always  glutted  with  foreign  Iron,  met  with  strong  repro- 

bation on  the  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  Colonies  of  New  England 
were  always,  on  account  of  the  greater  progress  there  made  in  all 
the  mechanical  and  laborious  arts,  the  smallest  exporters  of  either 
pig  or  bar  iron,  and  the  largest  importers  of  bar  iron  and  steel.  The 
selfishness  of  the  policy  which  compelled  them  to  send  all  their  crude 
Iron  at  great  cost  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  receive  from  a  distant  source 
all  the  nails,  steel,  and  finished  products  of  foreign  Iron  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shipping  and  a  few  interested  classes  in  England,  rendered  the 
injustice  of  the  measure  still  more  irksome.  The  framers  of  tlie  bill 
doubtless  considered  the  concessions  made  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  re- 
strictions imposed.  Massachusetts  nevertheless  declared  the  Act  to  be 
an  infringement  of  her  natural  rights,  and  other  Colonies  considered  it 
no  less  unfair.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  manufactories  of  the  pro- 
hibited class  were  set  up  in  the  State  during  the  remainder  of  its  Colo- 
nial history,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  tilt-liaramers,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  Enfield,  Hampshire  County,  about  the  year 
1773. 

Wareham,  Halifax,  Dighton,  Weymouth,  and  other  towns  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  were  early  engaged  in  some  branches  of  the  Iron-manu- 
fauture.     The  Leonards  owned  a  furnace  at  Wareham  at  the  beginning 


IgblKV- 
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fffttteentary.  The  two  coaulies  of  Pljmoutli  and  Bristol  bad  in  opf- 
ntln  In  1798  ftnrieeD  bliLst  and  eix  air  furnuces,  iweoty  for^s  ui] 
■am  ToUng  ftlid  lliuing  mills,  in  addition  to  &  number  of  trip-hftfnmen 
•Bd  ft  gruit  BQiBber  uf  nail  and  smith  sliopd.  The  furnaces  were  ««ti- 
mstedtO  frodnM  nnouall;  1.60U  to  l.SUO  tons  of  Iron-ware,  and  tbe 
tngm  opward  of  I.OOO  tons  of  biir-iron  one  year  with  another.  Th» 
roIUBg  mA  dltting  mills  prodat-ed  at  least  1,600  tons  per  anoum.  Man; 
~  bruobea  of  Iron  tad  Steel  manufactare  had  g^rowu  up  in  the  oeighbw- 
hood.  Cat  tnd  hammered  uuila,  spades  and  ehovels,  csrd-t«eth,  i 
msjVbM,  metal  bsttonn,  cannon-balls,  bells,  fire-arms,  sheet-Iron  Tori 
wan,  irtre,  eta,  were  made  in  large  quantities. 

At  Ameibiirj,  in  E^scx  Connty,  a  furnace  was  erected  about  At 
jear  1790,  and  a  bloomery  forge  in  Boslioro,  Dear  the  same  time.  ^t. 
I>-M..»..iieral  kindi  of  tools  and  agricaharal  itaplemeDt«  were  made  la 
■""' '  the  fDrmet  plaee.  The  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nailg, 
IttTented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Newborj-port, 
about  1790,  waa  llret  used  at  Amesbury.'  This  macliine  was  putenUd 
Janoarj  16th,  1795,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of  laming  out  300,000 
IuIDm  in  a  day.  At  Ame^bury,  where  the  mnehioes  were  in  operalioo 
prerlooa  to  1798,  they  were  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  itaiU  were 
oouldered  superior  to  those  from  England,  while  they  sold  SO  per  c«^H 
cheaper.*  The  proprietors,  we  brlieTe,  were  jHCob  Perkins  and  JobH 
than  Ellis,  who,  being  more  intent  ou  the  machinary  than  the  anccea  tl 

(1)  Tbia  ingenioiu  urtiuii  »■■  born  >t     the   Uoitcd  Bute*  and  a  nnmbu  In  !■(■ 
Nswburjport.  ia  Julj,  ITftS.    Al  the  fgt  of     land.    Among  tb*  ptiuslpal  of  than  wt 


and  g«T«  BUfly  ovidfnoi  of  (he  meehnnicid 

(aniiie  vbioh  placed  him  among  tfae  SnI  of 

lodaDtingoTllndenofeDgnnni  aoMttrf 

or  boring  obbob;  fcr  .t«>  nriaimT  -1 

other  gnnner?;  tvparatoa  for  rMlUaltK 

taniitad  a  mw  method  of  plating  tb(  latter. 

roem.aod  holda  of  .hip. ;  for  a  ablp',  p«-,t 

•■(U  mini,  and  at  iwentj.roar  ioTtDted  tba 

nail  maablae,  *h)ab  InvolTed  him  In  difflflnl.  Be  alM  demonitnl* 
tUa.  HeaflMwardnmofedto  Philadelphia,  water,  and  Innntad  the  bathMaetM  aal 
aafniniahiDgthebeitBaldforhutaleDU,  and  plaometar,  and  made  nnaarnu  aspwlaaill 
•nbeeqaeoU;  to  LondoB,  where  he  proie-  on  the  theorj  and  pnetieaJ  applioaUoni  •( 
ontcd  hi«  tnTentioae.  and  eonduoted  the  en-  ileam.  Hasy  of  hie  IsTentlona  wo*  in- 
flating boilntM  *l(b  Falrman  A  Heath,  warded  bj  the  gold  and  lilrer  madala  tf  Ik* 
Tow  hare  doD*  mora  lo  ralaa  the  fame  of  Sooiety  of  Arte,  in  Loadoa,  and  war*  hoD- 
AaMTlean  ingennlty  abroad.  We  bare  not  orably  Bontionod  bj  •eioBllSo  and  ■tfbiftl- 
^aM  here  ta  notioe  hli  nnmeroni  tnnn-  e^jonrnali  and  loeietiei. 
Ilottf.    Ha  took  out  aeTnqteen  patent*  ia  (1)  Mona'a  OniT.  Qeos. 
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their  bosioess,  eventaallj  became  ioTolved,  and  discontinued  the  busi* 
Hess. 

Although  the  numerous  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  in  the  Tertiary  for- 
mation of  the  seaboard  were  the  first  and  principal  resource  of  the  early 
Iron-manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  they  are  of  far  less  con- 
wwtera      sequence,  notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  mass  after  certain 


intervals,  than  the  brown  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the 
Western  counties.  The  most  abundant  and  yaluable  of  the  primary  ore 
beds  are  found  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  or  Green  Mountain  range,  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  borders  of  the  State,  where  they  are  continu- 
ous with  similar  deposits  in  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Yermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  less  quantity.  Iron  ore  occurs 
Worewter  ^^  ^  Several  places  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
Coantj.  Several  towns  in  the  former  contain  the  sulphurets  of  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  arsenical  iron  ore,  and  the  carbonate  or  steel  ore,  though 
Dowhere  in  any  great  quantities.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  yellow 
pyritous  scales  through  the  rocks  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  led, 
in  the  last  century,  to  several  extensive  explorations  for  gold  and  silver. 
A  vein  of  galena  discovered  in  the  town,  in  association  with  a  small 
proportion  of  silver,  led,  about  the  year  1754,  to  mining  operations  in 
which  considerable  money  was  expended.  Arsenica^  Iron  and  the  more 
valuable  carbonate  also  abound,  but  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  a 
^orge  or  furnace  for  smelting  the  latter. 

At  Furnace  Yillage,  in  Hardwick,  a  furnace  was  erected  on  the  river 
Ware  previous  to  1773,  by  Joseph  Washbourne,  of  Braintree,  who,  on 
petition,  received  from  the  Oeneral  Court  a  grant  of  a  limestone  tract 
near  Ashfield  for  the  use  of  the  furnace.  Iron  wares  were  made  at 
Hardwick  for  some  time  in  considerable  quantity.  Bloomery  forges 
were  erected  in  the  towns  of  Mendon^  Harvard,  and  Western,  and  a 
refining  forge  in  Douglass  previous  to  1793.  Western,  which  had  also 
a  scythe  manufactory,  furnished  some  ore  for  the  forge;  and  a  mine  in 
Uzbridge  supplied  the  forg^  in  Douglass,  which  stood  near  the  line. 
In  the  western  part  of  Brookfield  was  a  pond,  whence  a  good  amount 
of  bog-ore  was  annually  taken,  probably  for  the  forge  at  Western,  as 
none  is  mentioned  in  the  town.  This  town  also  contains  considerable 
snlphate  of  iron,  from  which  copperas  was  extracted.  A  manufactory 
of  copperas  was  many  years  ago  set  up  in  Hubbardston,  where  much  of 
the  sulphate  also  exits.  In  Sterling,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  occurs, 
art  also  found  the  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead,  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  led  to  extensive  search  for  precious  metals. 

The  prevalent  infatuation  of  the  period  on  the  subject  of  precious 
metals,  and  the  fallacious  guidance  of  "  mineral  rods,"  led  also  to  the 


I,  tn  ITSS,  of  ft  company  of  twenty-Gre  persona,  under  the  dl 
•VOdOB  of  llamn.  Ives  &  Feck,  to  miue  for  silver  ore  in  the  toini  al 
Himid.     Thvwvchwfis  coDtinned  throngh  tlie  saperimposed  i 
«ld  for^  fcrt  Into  Oolid  rock,  but  iras  abaudoaed  in  1789,  after  expend 
lif  Kboot  |l,lW 

Inm-wofkl  wen  erected  alioat  the  year  1793  in  Westni!u»t< 
aunfutoryof  eat-nails  and  a  trip-hammer  were  in  operotiuD  in  thtt 
town.  In  Northboto,  ou  the  Atisabet  river,  was  alitu  ati  Iron-works,  for 
wllkk  tin  town  Amiislied  a  good  eappi;  of  bog-ore.  It  alao  coataioed 
B  WMOthatarj  of  edge-tools,  of  different  kinds  and  eiceUent  quulitjr. 

Tho  oonntj  wh  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools,  hard- 
wnn,  nueblaeiy.  Mid  other  branchea  of  Iron-niannfacture,  id  scvenl 
of  whieh  It  still  takes  a  promineiii  position.  As  many  as  serea- 
■naMm-teen  trip-hammers  are  motioned  by  Whitney  in  1793.  Of 
thaw,  HTtn  were  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  which  bad  five  scythe, 
ona  ftZ,  Rnd  one  hoe  tnanufiuitory,  and  BeTeral  nukriM. 
These  were  ritaated  on  Mill  brook,  which  also  supplied  power  to  paper, 
oil,  ftilUn^,  powder,  grist,  and  saw  mills  in  such  nnmber  as  to  merit  iB 
Bune,  ud  render  the  town  famous  for  its  manofaclories.  The  torn, 
however,  had  no  Iron-mine,  forge,  or  furnace.  A  gun  factory  was  erected 
OB  the  Mme  etmin  in  1776,  which,  after  the  war,  was  converted  iuto».|| 
munfketoij  of  acjlhes,  axes,  miil  irons,  eto.  Leicester,  six  miles  fro<1| 
Worcester,  on  the  great  post-road  fhim  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  had  alM 
"a  famous  gunsmith,  Thomas  Earle,  who  was  supposed  to  equal  anj 
workman  in  the  U.  States  in  that  branch  of  budneaa."  It  had  one  trip- 
hammer, and  a  manafaclory  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  which  employed 
15  or  30  men,  exclnsive  of  many  women  and  children,  and  made  anna- 
ally  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pair  of  cards.  There  was  also  a  eaid 
factory  in  Rutland,  recently  established,  and  one  trip-hammer,  Graftoa 
had  three  of  the  last-named  machines  in  operation,  Worcester  two,  and 
Brooktield  two,  the  last  owned  by  Mr,  Jenki,  who,  In  addition  to  mUli 
on  the  Chfcopee,  carried  on  the  blacksmith  hnslnesa  exteniivel  j,  his  haa- 
mers  being  driven  by  water,  Westboro,  In  this  coanty,  gare  birth  to 
the  ingenioDB  Eli  Whitney,  whose  mechanical  talents  were  employed 
during  the  Bevolntion  in  the  hnrable  occnpatloo  of  making  nails  by 
hand,  a  bosiness  which  everywhere  receiTed  a  great  impulse  from  tbt 
scarcity  created  by  that  event. 

In  the  limestone  and  slate  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  In  the  old  Oonn^ 
of  Hampshire,  several  rich  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  some  micaceous 
wwMra  ^'^i  occnr,  particularly  In  Bemardston,  Hawley  (now  in  Frank- 
"'^  lin),  and  Chester,  in  Hampden  Coanty.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain orer  80  per  cent,  of  the  sesqui  and  peroxyds,  as  that  of  Bemardston : 
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bat  attempts  to  smelt  it  toward  the  end  of  the  last  centary  were  not  very 
successful,  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  associated  ozyd  of  manga- 
nese. Of  earlier  attempts  to  make  Iron  in  that  part  of  the  country  we 
have  no  account. 

Springfield,  on  the  Chicopee,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  but  its  growth  was  long  retarded  by  Indian  hostility, 
spriagfleid  ^^  Central  and  inland,  yet  accessible,  situation  recommended  it 
Atmorj.      ^  ^^  Qj^^^  g^f^  ^Q^  convenient  for  a  recruiting  station,  a  depot 

for  military  stores,  and  a  place  for  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  the 
munitions  of  war  during  the  Revolution.  The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  soon  occupied  by  the  shops  of  artisans  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, until  at  length,  in  1778  and  "79,  the  Government  works  were  estab- 
lished on  a  portion  of  their  present  site  on  the  hilL  Some  cannon  were 
cast  and  forging  done  here  during  the  war,  but  small  arms  were  not 
made  until  after  the  peace.  When  the  establishment  of  a  national 
armory  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1794,  the  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Springfield,  and  the  commencement  already  made  there,  led  to 
its  selection  as  one  of  the  sites  of  national  works,  and  to  much  of  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  other  was  established  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

In  Berkshire  County,  which  contains  the  most  valuable  Iron  ores  of 
the  State,  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  Iron  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
BarkMiiin  ccutury  or  morc.  The  beds  of  brown  hydrate  of  Iron  are  nu- 
county.  merous  and  extensive  throughout  the  county,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  limestone  of  the  Berkshire  valley.  In  many  places  this 
ore  is  of  the  fibrous  and  concretionary  kind,  which  are  its  purest  varieties, 
but  generally  is  in  the  forms  of  compact  ore  and  the  red  and  yellow 
ochres.  The  most  abundant  deposits,  which  are  wrought  in  open  quar- 
ries, are  in  the  towns  of  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  Lenox,  Lanes- 
boro,  Cheshire,  Tyringham,  Great  Barrington,  and  Pittsfield.  These 
valuable  ores  contain  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  some 
beds  have  yielded  100,000  tons  without  signs  of  exhaustion.  A  number 
of  cold  blast  charcoal  furnaces  have  been  long  engaged  in  making  supe- 
rior forge  iron  of  the  quality  known  as  the  *'  Salisbury  brand,"  the  ore 
being  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Salisbury  mines  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  with  ore  beds  in  Yermont  and  New 
York,  for  which  it  is  frequently  interchanged.  The  production  of  this 
kind  of  Iron  is  now  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  charcoal,  and  the  warm 
and  hot  blast  and  anthracite  are  employed  in  several  furnaces  which 
make  soft  foundery  and  car- wheel  iron.  The  infusible  nature  of  the 
gangue,  which  almost  invariably  contains  manganese,  is  also  more  readily 
overcome  by  these  means. 
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Tteahareoal  kot  blast-furnace  of  the  Ltnax  Irnii<Works  Comiuui* 
VH  billt  at  LnOK  in  ibe  year  1765,  Like  nearly  all  the  charcnaJ  furoicci 
of  tbkt  d^,  with  ou  tuybru ;  uiid  liuTinK  ^^n  rebuilt  with  time  tay^m 
now  aulcM  nor  8,000  tons  of  metal  anniiuUy  from  urn  in  ihe  t«irn. 

la  Wwt  StotiMAffe.  where  the  ore  la  rieh  and  abuodoDt,  three  Iron- 
wOfki  wm  OTMtad  duriug  Ibe  last  eentury.  Others  were  built  at  Pitu- 
fioldADd  ts  tbe  dUEi'U'nt  t»wtis  «u  the  Housatouiu,  itHRr  tlic  liematUe 
bodl.  But  tlw  Inn  ententrite  of  this  region  has  bven  at  more  m.-Jnt 
'growth  tiUB  that  of  .the  maritime  counties  of  the  Slate,  and  fewer  pw 
riwlin  rapootUg  the  fint  operaiioua  hare  coiue  to  our  knuwledge. 

In  the  lattOT  McUod  of  the  Slate,  also,  the  principal  iiiauufacturei  tnm 
Iron  In  tha  lilt  ceotory  were  carried  on.  These  embraced  many  clawwuof 
omAiI  metnlUc  prodDuts,  some  of  which  hate  been  luentioned  ;  and  t3t» 
UBODnt  of  labor  and  ca|>ital  employed  in  thcra  was  far  greater  than  la 
thv  Btcictlf  netaQnTEtc  branehmi.  In  aid  of  these.  roUiii);  and  alittJug 
■■■■■Kill "^^V  ■■  VB  have  seen,  were  very  early  erected.  After  the 
^f™,"  ReTolatlon.  when  the  pruhibiiiun  of  such  machim-ry  wu  nu 
""^  longer  opeTative,  they  were  speedily  multiplied,     The  number 

of  theee  ert^ihinenta  in  three  of  the  £a.4teru  cunntiee  of  the  State 
In  1795,  SH  farnished  to  Dr.  Morse  by  ibe  prupriutur  of  one  of  tlictu,  WH 
elercn.  Fire  of  these  were  in  Brl^Uil  Omiuty,  v\t.,  three  in  Tauoto^ 
one  In  Pawtncktt,  and  one  in  Xurtou.  Tliere  were  two  at  Brid^valM^ 
one  at  Plymonth,  and  one  at  Kingston  in  Plymoath  Coantj,  and  one  M 
Needhaui,  and  one  at  Stoaghton  in  Norfolk  County.  They  cut  and 
rolled  in  that  year  1,732  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  610  were  rolled  forboopi 
and  for  cnt  nails,  aud  the  remaiuder  for  comnion  nail-rods.  The 
slittiag-mill  at  Stoaghton,  where  a  bell-foundery  was  also  erected  ia 
17T0,  was  in  the  part  afterward  the  town  of  Canton,  and  cnt  and  rolled 
in  the  next  fonr  years  about  1,000  tons  of  Iron,  ebleBy  Knssian  Iroo, 
which  at  the  time  was  largely  imported.'  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Kinsley, 
of  Canton,  made  annually,  from  the  year  1790  to  1797,  from  150  to  900 
mill-saws.  The  town  also  contained  at  the  latter  date  a  forge  end  scythe 
shop  in  which  two  to  three  hundred  dozen  scythes  were  made  ennneUy. 
Some  steel  was  also  made  there  from  cmde  iron  by  the  German  proceaa 
HUI  saws,  considered  the  best  in  the  State,  were  also  made  at  Eaaton  at 
that  time.  The  Steel -man  a  facia  re  was  introduced  in  the  town  ia 
1787  by  Eliphalet  Leonard.  The  article  was  mode  in  coDstdenUe 
amount,  and  cheaper  than  imported  Steel.     In  qaality,  thongh  aaiUble 

(1)  In  Iha  jnr  ITSO,  I 
arrlitdiailMUnlti 

bwf  with  oofdaiT',  — — -,  — .u    ^,..^, 

Udm%  uUl-rodi  uiJ  rullad   iroD  for  hvopi. 
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for  coarse  work,  soch  as  plowshares,  mill  saws,  horBe8hoe^  wbtch  con* 
•amed  great  qaantities,  it  was  much  inferior  to  foreign  stetl  frr  edge* 
tools  and  cotlerj. 

Slitting-miUs  for  cutting  American  iron  were  in  operation  also  at 
Dighton,  and  probably  other  towns  in  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  couities. 

Colonel  Paul  Revere  was  thb  proprietor  of  a  foundery  on  Lynn  street. 
Boston,  where  cannon  and  bells,  which  since  the  Peace  had  been  chiefly 
imported,  were  made.  Very  neat  brass  cannon  were  cast  at  this  fourdery. 
and  many  iron  articles,  such  as  cabooses,  stoves,  clothiers'  p'at^is. 
cblmney-hearths,  anvils,  forge-hammers,  and  whatever  was  out  o'  the 
ordinary  way,  if  patterns  were  left. 

The  manufacture  of  wool-cards  by  hand  was  commenced  in  Bo  liov 
bdTore  the  Revolution.  In  1788,  Mr.  Oiles  Richards  formed  a  company 
Wire  cards  .^  Carry  on  the  business  by  newly-invented  and  improved  ma- 
^^"•^^"•'^•chinery  of  American  invention,  which  it  is  very  probable  was 
mainly  that,  invented  several  years  before  by  Oliver  Evans  for  cnttng 
and  bending  card-teeth  and  piercing  the  leathers.  They  established  p 
manufactory  near  Windmill  bridge,  where  the  card-boards  were  cut  l  f 
wind-power,  one  man  at  a  machine  being  able  to  cut  and  bend  in  twelve 
hours  sufficient  wire  for  twenty  dozen  cards,  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the 
labor  of  any  previous  method.  This  factory  was  visited  in  the  following 
year  by  President  Washington,  who  was  informed  that  about  900  hand9 
were  employed  in  it,  and  63,000  pair  of  cards  (of  all  kinds)  had  been 
made  in  a  year.  They  undersold  the  imported,  and  had  even  been 
smuggled  into  England.  The  business  was  also  carried  on  by  Mark 
Richards  &  Co.  near  Faneuil  Hall  market,  in  1794,  and  the  manufacture 
then  employed  about  1200  persons  (chiefly  women  and  children)  in 
sticking  the  teeth.  Four-fifths  of  the  cards  made  in  the  State  were  by 
these  factories,  and  were  largely  exported  to  the  Southern  States.  In 
1797,  Amos  Whittemore,  an  ingenious  gunsmith,  who,  with  his  brothei 
William,  had  been  connected  with  Giles  Richards  &  Co.,  and  the  previous 
year  had  taken  out  three  patents,  including  one  for  cutting  nails,  re- 
ceired  letters-patent  for  his  card-making  machinery.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Whittemores  had  established  a  third  considerable  card  factory  in 
Boston,  in  which  the  old  machinery  was  employed.  The  three  factories 
at  this  time  manufactured  about  12,000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,, 
which  consumed  nearly  200  casks  of  wire,  averaging  $130  per  cask, 
85,000  tanned  sheep  and  calf-skins,  worth  37^  cts.  each,  and  eraployea 
nearly  2,000  children  aud  60  men.  There  were  three  smaller  factories 
in  Boston,  and  2,000  to  3,000  dozen  cards  were  made  yearly  in  othe: 
parts  of  the  State.  The  wire  consumed  by  them  was  made  at  Dedham, 
where  a  wire-mill  was  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  use  of  the 


card  aad  SsL-hook  aftk^ts  of  Bosroo.    Tbe  woadcfM  piece  of 

Um  d«:Tti^  bj  Ajdm  WhxneoMre  cruud  a  coBpkte  ivrolotum  ii  Ai 

hz'.iL^nJk  in  EttjdaDd  axkd  America,  bj  rednrlBir  aO  tbe  wmttamwrn  •fcn^ 

tlotti  of  holding  and  piercing  the  leather,  drawng  the  wm  from  tht 

reel,  cotufig  and  beadiog  the  eard  tooth,  ifiaertiag  aad  iaallr 

the  tooth,  to  a  amei  of  npid,  precise.  aJd  eoaipletelj 

mtnVL     Sijeev-eards  for  eottoQ  and  wool,  hatters'  caida^ 

cardj  and  jackj,  were  made  with  great  rapiditj  and  eheapam  bj 

It  was  iDtrodoced  into  Eogiaod  br  Mr.  Drer. 

This  machine  and  those  of  Perkins  and  JesK  Becd,  befocv 
for  CGttiog  and  heading  nails  br  one  operation,  a  modiftratioa  of  tht  iMt 
tMiu  %r  ^J  Thomas  Odiome  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  adapted  H  for  cat- 
mM^k^M^trj.  ^J2^^  brads,  and  some  other  improred  nafl  maehmes,  wen  ie> 
ganled  in  EngUnd  as  possessing  oncommon  merit.  They  were  ndaptri 
either  to  steam,  water,  or  horse  power,  and  were  sooo  cnployed 
abroad,  and  within  a  few  jears  enabled  this  conotrr  not  onlj  to 
plj  an  enormoos  demand  for  tacks  and  nails,  bat  to  export 
titles  to  foreign  coantries.  The  manafactnre  of  nails,  an  earlj  bnnch 
of  industry  in  ^fassachosetts,  and  the  snbject  of  120  American  pataali 
from  1790  to  Sept,  1825,  was,  on  account  of  its  importance,  stronglj 
recommended  to  the  people  of  that  Colony  by  the  Profinctal  Assembly, 
in  December,  1774,  when  war  bad  become  imminent  Steel,  tin  plates^ 
fire-arruB,  which  had  been  made  in  seTeral  parts  of  the  Colony  pren- 
uusly,  g'un  and  other  locks,  and  wool-cards  were  also  commended  as 
de.serviug  of  8pe<:ia]  attention,  with  seTeral  branches  of  non-metalhe 
manufacture.  For  several  years  following  the  Peace,  however,  the  nail- 
makers  and  all  oilier  artificers  in  Iron,  in  common  with  the  proprietors 
of  furnaces  and  forges,  had  to  contend  with  an  overflow  of  foreign  maao- 
factures  to  an  impoverishing  extent  At  this  critical  period  in  the 
financial  hintory  of  the  State  and  the  nation,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
unpaid  State  and  Federal  debts  of  the  Revolution,  the  liabilities  of  all 
the  States  were  increased  by  a  ruinous  balance  of  trade,  (Governor  Bow- 
doin,  who  had  ever  been  a  friend  of  manufactures,  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  17S5,  he  advised  that  the  credit  of  the  State  should 
he  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  adequate  power  be  given  to  the  Fede> 
ral  Congress  to  retrieve  the  national  credit  and  finances  by  a  regulation 
of  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  To  this  end  he  recommended  ft 
convention  of  the  several  States  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitntioa. 
The  State  legislature,  by  his  advice,  passed  an  Act,  to  be  of  temporary 
force,  laying  duties  with  a  view  to  the  enconragement  of  its  mannfie- 
tnres.     In  a  message  in  Febmary  of  the  following  year,  he  called  apon 
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UvMii  to  do  something  for  the  further  protection  of  Iron,  stating  that 
Mr.  John  Noyes,  who  had  recently  retarned  from  Europe,  informed  him 
lie  had  while  there  obtained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  the  IroB-mannfactore,  and  of  the  macl^ines  used  in  manufacturing 
froQ  and  steel,  including  the  **  construction  and  use  of  the  new  invented 
Bteam-engine,  very  necessary  in  those  operations,  and  which  may  be 
Advantageously  employed  in  many  others.''  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  at 
London,  recommending  his  projects  for  introducing  some  new  manufac- 
inres,  was  willing,  in  connection  with  his  partner  GoL  Revere,  and  under 
saHable  encouragement  from  the  legislature,  to  erect  works  for  carrying 
on  these  branches  to  considerable  extent.  Circumstanced  as  they  then 
were,  Mr.  Bowdoin  deemed  it  highly  necessary  to  encourage  every 
Qseftil  and  practicable  manufacture,  especially  that  of  Iron,  which  in 
those  respects  might  vie  with  any.  As  it  must,  with  the  proposed  im- 
provements, prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  strongly 
recommended  this  branch  to  their  favorable  consideration.  > 

Under  Governor  Hancock,  encouragement  by  the  legislature  was  ex- 
tended. In  the  system  of  duties,  however,  enacted  by  Congress  nnder 
the  new  Constitution,  which  Bowdoin  early  and  strongly  urged  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  the  protection 
given  to  the  iron,  steel,  and  especially  the  nail  manufactures,  though 
small  in  amount,  was  a  concession  to  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  or  two  other  States.  The  impost  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  spikes, 
nails,  tacks,  and  brads,  proposed  In  April,  1789,  was  opposed  by  several 
Sonthem  members  as  a  burden  upon  ship-building  and  the  improvement 
of  estates,  and  as  bearing  unequally  upon  the  States  north  and  waA, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  made  enough  for  domestic  consumption,  am 
therefore  would  not  feel  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that 
quantities  were  made  for  exportation  in  Massachusetts  and  Pi 
vania,  and  probably  other  States,  and  enough  might  soon  be 
supply  all  North  America.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 
manufacture,  with  very  little  encouragement,  has  grown  up 
It  hao  become  common  for  the  country  people  in  MassaclniMttrar* 
small  forges  in  their  chimney-comers,  and  in  winter 
when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  great  quantities  of 
even  by  children.  These  people  take  the  rod-iron  of  tfe: 
return  him  the  nails ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  eaty 
the  manufacture  is  prodigiously  great  These  adi 
einsively  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 


(1)  Winthrop'i  Addresa  on  the  Life  and  SenrlevifJ 
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might  be  proseeoted  in  a  similar  maaiier  la  eray  State 
induitry."  In  thia  lUte  of  tlie  boiinen,  Mr.  T«ek«r,  of  BtmA  OaMMI 
thought  it  eTidently  itood  in  need  of  no  pfoiiiliitloB,  antf  ■  Ibt  -■!» 
iimmona  beliered  the  American  maanflictoieni  woold  Imto  UtOi  WttH 
if  those  articles  were  left  without  a  special  dntj.  Ifelthar  MgBbmmH 
nails  for  shlp-bnflding  were  imported,  bnt»  being  large  aad  heswy/wjli 
made  in  the  conntry  according  to  the  boilder^  order.  Thsy  Ibmt  lil 
slitting-milb  and  all  the  materisls  for  nsfl-maUng  independesit  of  AH|yi 
countries.  The  extra  duty  on  nails  and  spikes  was  agreed  to^ 
and  brads  were  left  subject  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  Hts  per 
manuftusture  of  nails  in  the  State  was  supposed  to  haTO  dostaleft  %tti 
next  ten  years,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  machinery.  .  ^ 

In  the  construction  and  adoption  of  those  labor^satlag  mettwids  UlA 
instruments  by  which  Iron  and  other  materials  an  wfeagkt  «|^'4M 
facility  into  the  raried  forms  which  now  employ  so  moei  iNM 
industry  of  the  State,  rapid  progress  was  made  aflfti  lilin  Hiie 


lutioQ.  Massachusetts  has  contributed  its  ftill  share  to  ilio 
for  ingenuity,  dexterity,  and  rersatility  in  the  meehaalcal  aria  wUslTll 
characteristic  of  the  American  artisan.  Many  of  Its  euty  nnatrHiaisss 
to  the  sereral  branches  of  manufacture  treated  of  In  fonaer-  ebapM^ 
erinced  the  fertility  of  the  inrentlTe  resources  of  Its  peoph.  la  aB  lis 
departments  of  textile  and  other  machinery,  the  production  of  its  woil- 
shops  generally  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  many  improremeBti 
were  engrafted  apon  mechanism  of  foreign  origin.  Boston  had  quite  a 
body  of  skillful  mechanics,  who,  in  1785,  were  united  in  an  associatioB 
of  tradesmen  and  mannfactarers  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  From  this 
body  emanated,  in  Aognst,  1788,  a  circular  to  "their  brethren  in  the 
several  States  in  the  Union." 

Among  the  additional  examples  of  the  practical  skill  of  this  classy  in- 
Tolving  the  use  of  metals,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

At  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1765,  a  fire-engine  of  home  constructioa 
was  used,  "and  found  to  perform  extremely  well."  It  was  made  by 
^^^  David  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  in  Newbury  street,  who  announced 

•iigiD«t.  }j|g  intention  to  manufacture  fire-engines  as  good  as  any  im- 
ported. Wheeler  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  "  make  and  fix  iroa 
rods  with  points  upon  houses,  and  any  other  eminences  for  preventios 
from  the  effects  of  lightning."  This  was  probably  the  first  practical 
application  in  his  native  town  of  the  grand  theoretical  and  practical  dis- 
coveries of  Franklin,  which,  at  its  first  announcement  some  years  befora, 
had  encountered  the  ridicule  of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Royal  Society 
of  England,  although  its  author  received  afterward  the  highest  marks 
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»f  its  esteem.  Dr.  William  Kiag,  of  Boston,  is  said  to  have  introdaced 
mmnj  years  after  the  ase  of  rods  with  many  points  along  them. 

Some  improvements  in  the  forcing-pump,  and  its  adaptations  to  the 
ijdraulic  mechanism  of  the  fire-engine,  were  made  and  patented  some 
fears  after  by  Benjamin  Dearborne,  of  Boston,  the  inventor  of  the 
Patent  Balance,  and  numerous  improvements  in  other  articles.  An 
iccount  of  these  may  be  found  in  his  lett;ers  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  and 
)ther  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member. 

At  a  town-meeting  convened  at  Boston  in  March,  1768,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Manufactures,  Mr.  Gawen  Browne,  a  native  of  the  town,  ez- 
«srtoiis  hlbited  "the  frame  and  principal  movements  of  a  new  and 
^^^^^  curious  Town  Clock  which  he  had  manufactured."  The  two 
preat  wheels,  it  was  said,  "  took  near  90  lbs.  weight  of  cast  brass.  It 
iras  calculated  for  8  days,  and  to  shew  the  hours  and  minutes ;  to  have 
I  dials  and  a  mechanical  lever  to  preserve  the  motion  during  the  wind* 
og  op  ;  the  pendulum  wheel  and  plates  to  perform  the  dead  beat ;  its 
mathematical  pendulum'  was  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  altered  the 
{y500th  part  of  an  inch  while  the  clock  was  going."  In  the  second 
rolume  of  the  Memoirs  above  mentioned  is  also  a  description  of  the 
^„^^  orrery  or  planetarium  constructed  by  Joseph  Pope,  an  inge- 
ifPojM.  Qions  clockmaker  of  Boston,  made  without  previous  acquaint- 
loce  with  such  a  machine,  and  pronounced  by  Dr.  Dwight  to  be,  except 
n  size  and  durability, ''  probably  inferior  to  none  in  the  world."  It  was 
rarchased  by  the  State  for  Harvard  University.  The  inventor  was  also 
Jie  author  of  an  ingenious  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
ihreshing-machine,  patented  in  1802,  and  also  an  improved  wind- 
Bill 

As  early  as  1735,  Rowland  Houghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  the 
ATentor  of  an  instrument  for  surveying  land,  which  he  called  ''The 
New  Theodolite."  He  obtained  exclusive  privileges  for  seven 
years  for  making  and  selling  it,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court, 
irhich  declared  that  ''land  could  be  surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despatch 
ihan  by  any  surveying  instrument  heretofore  projected  or  made  within 
hia  Province." 

Bhodb  Island. — The  first  forges  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
^antations  were  built  in  the  towns  bordering  on  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
iiid  run  on  the  bog  ore  of  the  neighborhood,  which  in  early  times  fed  so 
many  furnaces  in  that  and  Plymouth  County.  Pig  iron  and  a  variety 
i»f  castings  were  the  principal  product,  the  ore  being  ill  adapted  for 
making  good  malleable  iron  or  steeL 
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The  first  hoase  in  Pawtucket  was  erected  bj  Joseph  Jeiik%  of  Lpa, 
who  had  probably  with  his  father  been  engaged  in  the  first  iron-maiw- 
factores  at  that  place,  and  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was  afterward 
the  GoTemor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1727  to  1732.  He  also  arccteda 
forge  at  Pawtucket,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indiana  daring  the 
Wampanoag  War  in  1675,  in  which  about  600  New  England  pe<^ 
were  killed  in  battle  or  murdered,  as  many  buildings — chiefly  dwellings- 
burned,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  entirely  destroyed.  Several  Iroi- 
works  and  other  infant  enterprises  were  also  overthrown  in  the  bm- 
guinary  contest,  much  shipping  was  destroyed,  and  tko  ColonisU 
accumulated  an  enormous  debt,  while  their  resources  were  greatly  rs* 
duced  thereby.  After  the  death  in  the  following  year  of  King  Philip^ 
the  implacable  chieftain  of  the  Narragansett  tribes,  whose  capital  wu 
at  Mount  Hope,  now  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  followers^  tlie 
improvements  of  the  county  were  subject  to  less  frequent  intermptioD 
from  Indian  hostility.  With  the  flourishing  ship-building  which  grew 
up  around  the  Plymouth  and  Narragansett  Bays,  the  demand  for  Iron 
Increased,  and  furnaces  and  forges  were  multiplied.  But  the  bog-ore 
which  supplied  the  furnaces  produced  a  cold  short  iron,  not  sufficiently 
tough  for  nails,  spikes,  or  tools  of  good  quality. 

In  the  town  of  Cumberland,  however,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
angle  of  the  State,  and  nearly  on  the  lino  between  it  and  Massachusetts^ 
exists  a  mass  of  the  magnetic  oxyd,  one  of  the  largest  in  Nen* 
ore  o(  Cum-  England.  This  deposit  was  early  discovered,  and  though 
better  adapted  for  the  manufactare  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
appears  not  to  have  been  sueccssfullj  wrought.  The  abundance  of  the 
ore,  and  of  wood,  water-power,  and  limestone,  which  was  early  quarried 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  afforded  every  facility  for  a  profitable 
working  of  the  mine. 

In  1135,  Samuel  Waldo  purchased  an  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Scitu- 

ate,  and  erected  there  a  furnace  and  foundcry  on  the  Patuxet  river,  which 

afterward  became  widely  known  as  the  Uope  Furnace.    Cannon 

Scltaate. 

for  the  Navy,  lar^e  bells,  and  other  castings  were  made  there, 
and  munitions  of  war  were  supplied  for  the  revolutionary  contest.  These 
were  the  most  important  works  in  the  State  in  the  last  century.  The 
ore  was  obtained  about  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  turning  a  brook 
from  its  channel,  and  a  few  years  after  the  War  a  steam-engine  was  con- 
structf'd  at  the  furnace  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Providenoo.  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  pits.  Among  the  Iron 
articles  made  in  Seituate  at  an  early  day  were  iron  tobacco-pipes,  suid 
to  have  been  made  by  one  Jabez  Hopkins,  and  swords  of  excellent 
quality  by  his  son  Ezekiel  Hopkins. 
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Resfpectiiig  the  mioe  at  Comberland,  Dr.  Doaglass  remarks:  "la 
Attleboro,  now  Camberland,  annexed  lately  to  the  jariBdiction  of  Rhode 
Island,  were  erected  at  a  considerable  charge  three  famaces ;  the  country 
was  well  wooded  for  coal,  bat  the  ore  proved  not  good  or  profitable,  and 
is  neglected ;  they  were  of  some  small  ase  in  the  late  war  [with  France] 
in  casting  small  cannon,  bombs,  and  ballets.  Here  is  a  magnetic  iron 
ore  which  yields  a  red  short  iron  not  good.'" 

Professor  Hitchcock  was  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  hill.  General 
Leach,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  Iron  in  that  and  other  towns,  that 
the  Cumberland  ore  did  not  yield  above  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  although  magnetic  ore  is  usually  one  of  the  richest  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  analyzed,  but  conjectured  that  it  would  be  found 
strongly  impregnated  with  manganese,  of  which  we  believe  subsequent 
analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain  2  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  4  per  cent 
of  magnesia.  These  proportions  of  either  would  probably  have  rendered 
it  refractory,  and  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  method 
of  counteracting  the  resistance  of  such  substances  in  the  gangue  was 
not  formerly  known  or  well  understood,  and  may  have  been  a  source  of 
failure  with  other  ores  smelted  by  the  inexpensive  Catalan  method,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sparry  carbonate  at  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  an  ore 
usually  associated  with  one  of  both  of  these  substances. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossil  coal  in  Rhode  Island  was  made  in  1768, 
and  in  February  of  that  year  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  for 
Q^i  the  exclusive  right  of  digging  and  vending  it  in  the  town  of 

4ifl«oT«rtd.  proTidence,  where  mining  was  about  to  be  commenced.*  The 
anthracite  of  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  now  valuable  to 
its  manufactures,  did  not  come  into  use  for  a  long  period  after,  although 
it  began  about  the  same  year  to  be  used  in  a  few  smiths'  forges  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  snlphuret,  gray  oxyd,  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  also 
found  in  several   excavations  formerly  made  in    Cumberland,  Rhode 

Island. 

Mannfactares  of  Iron,  including  bar  and  sheet  iron  s^eel,  nail-rods  and 
nails,  farming  implements,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  castings  and  household 
iron-nMu-  uteusils,  Irou-work  for  ship-builders,  anchors,  and  i)ells,  formed 
^^^^'^  the  largest  branch  of  productive  industry  in  the  State  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  slitting-mill  was  built  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  Providence  river.  Another  slitting  and  rolling  mill, 
three  anchor  forges,  two  nail-cutting  machines,  and  several  other  mHis 
and  factories  carried  on  by  water  were  soon  after  erected  at  Fawtackei 

(1)  Sammftry  of  Br.  SettlemenU,  ii.  100.  (2)  SUpIe'a  Annali  of 
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Falla.  A  screw-cattlng  machine,  Indlow-wara  flmaet,  aad  mntmk 
wwe  also  in  operation. 

Moakets  were  manofactnred  for  aereral  of  the  adlitb  eoMpaaiaa  of  ilf 
Colony  aa  early  aa  If  f5,  hy  Steidien  Jenka,  of  ITotth  .ProtH— a 
Small  arms  were  at  the  aame  time  pretty  eit— ri^Jj  wida.lf 
aereral  other  persons  in  the  Colcmy.  Abovl  tha  aaaM  itHf^ 
Jeremiah  Willcinson,  of  Comberland,  who  waa  engaged  In  wuMag  kaal 
cards,  commenced  Uie  manofactnre  for  hia  own  nae  of  oold  or  oal  teAat- 
They  were  first  cot  by  a  pair  of  sheara  (atiU  pieaemd)  froaa  aa  oK' 
chest  lock,  and  afterward  headed  in  a  smiths  Tiee.  Shaatfawi  was 
afterward  nsed  and  the  process  extended  to  small  aafl%  whleh  he 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  They  were  cot  from  old 
c«iMiii,  ^^  hoops,  and  headed  in  a  damp  or  Tiee  by  hand*  Fiaa 
***-  needles  were  made  by  the  same  person  daring  the  Bofohtfa^ 

from  wire  drawn  by  himself.  The  high  cost  and  aoarelly  of  thoaa  artt 
des  and  of  tacks  were  the  incentiTes  to  these  efforta.  The  nafl-inaanfcs. 
ture  in  the  State  was  improred  by  Eleaaer  Smith ;  aad  Samnel  Bloeafl^ 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  some  twenty-fiTO  years  ago  patented  in  BnglaMt 
machine  for  making  pins  with  solid  heads,  with  whleh  a  fheioij  waa 
commenced  in  this  coantry.  The  Wilkinsons,  as  maehiniota,  visa  of 
mach  service  in  the  consimction  of  the  first  Arkwright  machines^  vitt 
which  Samnel  Slater,  who  was  connected  with  the  ftunily  by  marriage,  eon* 
meoced  in  1790  the  cottou-manufactnre  in  the  State.  David  Wilkinson,  a 
few  years  later,  pateuted  a  machine  for  cutting  screws.  The  importance 
of  Provideuee  as  a  manufacturing  centre  will  be  noted  snbseqaently. 

Connecticut. — It  lias  been  already  mentioned  that  the  yonnger 
Winthrop,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Stock 
Company  which  commenced  the  first  Iron-works  at  Lynn  and  Braintree 
in  1643,  also  received  the  next  year  a  grant  for  a  settlement  and  Iron- 
works within  the  present  limits  of  Connecticut,  where  he  bad  been  pre- 
viously commissioned  by  Lord  Saj-and-Seal  and  Lord  Brook  to  build  a 
fort.  He  was  also  allotted  about  the  same  time,  by  Massachusetts, 
"  the  bill  at  Tantousq,  about  60  miles  westward  where  the  Uacke  leade 
is,"  and  "  liberty  to  purchase  some  land  there  of  the  Indians.'"  Al- 
though he  appears  to  have  retained  for  several  years  an  interest  in  the 
works  at  Lynn,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  letters  of  his  father,  hiM 
attention  was  early  fixed  upon  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  where  be 
had  hopes  of  finding  mines  and  minerals,  which  could  be  wrought  with 
profit  to  individuals  and  the  Colony.  As  early  as  June,  1645,  be  was 
found  at  Pequot,'  and  the  next  year,  having  laid  his  hearth-stone  hard 

(1)  Masi.  Records,  iiL  82.  (2)  Palfrej's  N.  E^  ii.  234. 
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bj  the  lodge  of  Uocae,  the  friendly  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  took  up 
hU  residence  in  the  Colony,  of  which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1651, 
and  the  Qovemor  in  1657.  His  attainments  in  Physical  science,  his 
ingenuity  and  enterprise,  were  of  much  service  to  the  infant  State  in 

other  departments,  and  have  been  elsewhere  referred  to.  In 
4tf  aiBMiiU  1651,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Win- 

throp,  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  mines  and 
minerals  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Act  declares  that,  "  Whereas,  in 
this  rocky  country  among  these  mountainous  and  rocky  hills  there  are 
probabilities  of  mines  of  metal,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  of  great 
advantages  to  the  country  in  raising  a  staple  comodity ;  and  whereas, 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  doth  intend  to  be  at  charges  and  adventure  for 
the  search  and  discovery  of  such  mines  and  minerals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment there  of,  and  of  any  that  shall  adventure  with  the  said  John  Winthrop, 
Esquire,  in  the  said  business,  it  is  therefore  ordered,"  etc.  It  granted 
to  him,  his  heirs,  associates,  partners,  and  assigns  forever,  the  lands, 
wood  timber,  and  water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  any  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  vitriol,  black  lead,  aUnm,  stone  salt  or  salt 
springs  he  might  discover,  if  he  should  set  up  any  works  for  digging, 
washing,  melting,  or  other  operations  required  by  such  metals  or 
mineral,  provided  it  was  not  in  a  place  already  occupied.  We  are  not 
informed  what  success  rewarded  his  research,  nor  that  any  manufacture 
of  Iron  was  undertaken  at  Pequot.'  The  General  Court  again,  in  1663, 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  by 
ordering  that  any  person  who  would  lay  himself  out  for  the  discovery 
of  any  mines  and  minerals,  etc.,  and  purchase  them  for  the  country, 
"shall  be  honorably  rewarded  out  of  what  he  doth  discover."'  The  Act 
was  renewed  in  1672. 

The  earliest  legislative  encouragement  given  to  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  in  Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  by  the  Assembly  of  New 

Haven,  seven  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  United 

eneounge     Colouies  of  Connecticut,  obtained  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  Eng- 

'  land,  and  ten  years  before  their  amicable  union.     On  the  30th 

(1)  Trumball's  Hist  Coon.,  L  235.     Mr.  Ho  aoid  of  peonliAr  properties,  the  baee  of 

Winthrop's  ion,  QoTornor  John  Winthrop,  which  he  rappoaed  to  be  a  new  metal,  whieh 

who  posaetted  the  aame  inqaiaitiTO  mind  as  be  named  Colnmbiumf  aa  having  eome  from 

bb  father,  afterward  diaeovered,  it  ia  e«id,  America.     The  metal  ia  now  regarded  af 

abont  three  milea  from  New  London,  at  a  identi<nD  with  tamtaluim.  The  mineral  eo^im- 

place  called  bj  the  Indiana  Nant-n^agutf  an  frtte  or  UintaliUt  whieh  Aimiahea  it,  ia  ez- 

ore  reaembling  the  cbromate  of  Iron,  whieh  tremely  rare.    It  haa  been  ainee  found  near 

be  aent  to  Sir  Hana  Bloane,  by  whom  it  wai  Middletown,  bat  not  in  the  vicinity  ot  New 

deponited  in  the  Britiah  Maaenm.    It  waa  London. 

analysed  in   1801   by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  (3)  Colonial  Racorda  of  Oonnaetlcnl^  iL 

found  nnited  with  the  ojqrd  of  iroB  a  metal-  ItS. 


oouMUii  HnMntmr  w  lOM^Uk 


Ifaj,  1655,  it  was  ordered,  '*t]ial  if  as  boa  worke  goa  -ott  wHUn  mtf 
part  of  iliif  JnriadieUoii,  tb«  persona  and  eslatea  emifUmlOfmaAMi^lm 
ployed  in  that  woriie  shall  be  fifee  ftora  paying  fataSi*^  in  Oatoiirtf 
the  sanM  year,  there  is  an  order  respecting  Uie  inaiintJMiimn  of  aliril 
which  was  the  irst  attempt  toprodnoe  that  article  ht  tli^aa  Ortaaha 
A  letter  was  read  from  John  Tnc^kef  ef  Bontheld  (dn  Ijo^  Ii|MQ 
nntitMi  wherein  he  informs  the  General  Court  of  Us  ''nbOMs  and  fe 
"^'^  *  tendment  to  make'  Steele  there  or  fnaomd  other  plwMiMll 
thife  Jnrlsdiotlon,  if  he  maj'haTe  some  things  granted  ho  thoiilnf*«|liiir 
pounds.^  The  Covrt  aeqaieseed  in  a  grant  of  priTHsgea  wMrfi  Ito 
Jurisdiction,  bat  that  of  taking  clay  or  wood  limn  i^lvala  grittti  It 
left  to  Soothold  or  the  town  in  which  he  might  set  np  the  wtnmtmHant 
being  nnwilKng  "  to  meddle  with  any  man^  proprfetfo."  In  tko  fijBsi 
Ing  May,  as  a  fhriher  eneonragement  to  proceed  in  the  et|iendtt«M  af  A 
large  part  of  his  property  in  the  biuriness;  Tucker  oMalnad-  Jbam  #1 
Assembly  a  declaration  "  that  if  he  doe  laye  out  his  eataile  ih  Mh  Is 
asanner  about  this  publiqne  worke,  and  that  Ood  shai  eroas  hhs 
so  that  he  be  impoverished  thereby,  they  are  willing  that  that 
remaining  part  shaU  be  free  firom  rates  for  ten  yean"* 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  property  fi?esM 
in  the  works  shoald  be  attached  fbr  the  indiridual  debts  of  tta  nniit 
takers,  so  as  to  hinder  the  work  or  damage  the  other  proprietors ;  bst 
if  necessary,  a  lien  npon  the  debtor's  stock  might  be  taken,  until  the 
demand  was  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  same." 

The  works  appear  aboat  this  time  to  have  gone  into  operation  at  New 

Haven.     A  proposition  made  in  May,  1662,  "in  y*  behalfe  of  Capt 

Clarke,  that  wine  and  liquors  drawn  at  the  iron  workes  might 

Iron-works    ,  -        .,  n  -•  ,        i  «  .  . 

at  New  be  custorae  free/'  was  allowed  to  the  extent  of  one  butt  of  wine 
and  one  barrel  of  liquors,  and  no  more.^  Four  years  after. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Jones,  Jasper  Crane,  and  James  Bishop  were  anthoriied, 
by  the  Court  at  Hartford,  to  grant  a  license  to  the  clerk  of  the  Iron- 
works, or  other  suitable  person,  to  draw  wine  and  liquoi^  at  the  works, 
In  accordaneo  with  their  instructions.     No  inference  is  to  be  made  as  to 


(1)  New  Haven  Colony  Records  by  Hoad- 
\»j,  ii.  149. 

(2)  New  UaTtn  Golouy  Reoordt  by  Hoad- 
1^»  ii.  153, 175.  The  first  patent  ^nted 
in  England  for  naBulketare  of  steel  was  to 
BIthard  Lord  Daero,  Thomas  Letsome,  and 
Kiohulas  Pace,  on  Sth  April,  U2e,  for  *'ap. 
paratus  fur  making  »teel/*  according  to  tha 
intention  of  Lfetsome.  At  the  date  in  our 
taxi  bst  little  sttiel  was  made  in  Bngland^ 


and  that  very  imperfectly  and  all  of  foreign 
Iron.  Forty  years  afUr,  Bnglish  writeia 
speak  of  steeling  articles  by  **  boiling  tbsB 
in  sow  metal,"  and  steel  was  made  by  a 
similar  process,  and  by  plunging  into  watsb 
Steel  was»  however,  made  by  camentatisB 
by  John  Heydon,  at  firomley,  in  1S97. 

(3)  New   Uaven    OoloBial    Bmoi^  VL 
173. 

(4)  Ibid.  IL  454. 
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the  Bamber  of  persons  or  amonnt  of  interests  effected  by  these  laws, 
which  were  made  for  the  aecommodation  of  such  works  in  several  of  the 
Colonies  in  earlj  times,  sometimes  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of 
UqaoTs  to  the  workmen. 

In  May,  1669,  upon  petition  of  Wm.  Andrews,"  on  behalfe  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  iron  workes  of  New  Haren  for  encourage- 
ment  of  the  said  works  in  supplying  the  country  with  good  iron  and  well 
wrought  according  to  art,^  the  General  Court  renewed  the  exemption 
granted  by  New  Haven  to  the  persons  and  estates  employed  therein 
for  another  seven  years.' 

We  do  not  find  any  farther  reference  in  the  Records  to  those  enter* 
prises  in  the  Iron  and  Bteel  manufacture. 

In  1716,  an  Act  was  passed  granting  to  Ebenezer  Fitch  &  Co.  the 
exclusive  right  to  erect  a  slitting-mill  at  Stony  Brook,  situated,  we 
sutttDg-mm  helieve,  between  New  London  and  Norwalk,  to  slit  and  draw 
f^^^f*"*^  out  iron  rods  for  nail-makers.  All  other  persons  in  Connec- 
ticnt  were  forbidden  to  erect  slitting-mills  for  15  years  on  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  per  month.*  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  earlier  proposition 
to  erect  such  a  work  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  The  intentions  of  the 
patentees  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  disposition  evinced  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1719,  to  prohibit  slitting-mills  in  America.  A  memorial, 
without  date,  filed  in  the  Colonial  archives,  entitled  '*  Reasons  against  a 
General  Prohibition  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  His  Majesty's  Planta- 
tions, intended  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  now  pending,  entitled  *  A  bill  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America,' "  must  be 
referred  to  this  date.  ''It  seems  a  further  hardship,"  says  the  memorial, 
**  that  the  subjects  abroad  should  be  permitted  to  forge  their  ore  into  bars 
but  not  to  run  or  cast  it  into  pots  and  other  implements,  because  the 
aaipe  fire  and  even  the  same  heat  will  suffice  for  both.''  A  clause,  after- 
ward added  by  the  upper  house,  prohibited  the  conversion  of  sows  and 
pigs,  or  cast  iron,  into  bar  or  rod  iron,  but  the  bill  did  not  become  a 
law. 

A  furnace  was  erected  in  the  same  county  in  1741  by  Samuel  South* 
worth,  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lyme. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  prevalent  zeal  for  the 
discovery  of  precious  ores,  which  it  is  probable  had  prompted  the  re- 
Oopper  searches  of  Winthrop,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in  Con 
»*"^  necticut  of  two  deposits  of  copper  ore,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently hoped  would  yield  constituents  of  a  richer  metaL  One  of  these 
was  found  at  Wallingford,  and  a  more  abundant  mine  at  Simsbury,  now 

(1)  TrombnU*!  OoL  Km.,  iL  37,  lOS.  (2)  Soientifio' Am«ieaii«  vol  zi.  34S. 
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Oranby.  The  mines  were  opened,  and  an  Act  of  the  legulatare,  ezempl* 
ing  the  miners  from  military  duty  and  giring  them  power  to  maaagt 
their  operations,  was  obtained  from  the  proprietors,  who  represented 
the  business  as  one  of  great  pablic  advantage.*  As  early  as  I707»i 
Company,  composed  of  a  greater  part  of  the  landholders  of  Simsbaiy, 
simsbaiy  ^^  formed  to  work  the  mine  at  that  place,  paying  the  towi 
*^*'  ten  shillings  for  each  ton  of  copper  produced,  the  proceeds  of 

which  went  to  the  support  of  **  an  able  schoolmaster  in  Simsbnry"  aad 
to  Yale  College.  A  contract  was  made  with  three  brothers,  clergymei^ 
John,  Dudley,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  belonging  respectively  te 
Springfield,  Simsbury,  and  Hartford,  to  smelt  the  ores.  Their  scholastk 
attainments  as  divines  were  supposed  to  confer  the  requisite  scientHe 
and  metallnrgic  knowledge,  but  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  As 
Act,  obtained  in  1709,  conferred  several  priyileges,  and  authorized  the 
settlement,  in  a  summary  way,  of  disputes,  which  were  frequent  and 
under  it  the  business  was  managed  upward  of  sixty  years.  In  Itll, 
Jonathan  Belcher  (afterward  governor),  of  Boston,  William  Partridge, 
of  Newbury,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  became  the  principal  ope* 
rators  until  1721,  when  Andrew  Freeman  and  Charles  Cornelia,  of  New 
York,  were  associated  in  the  business.  The  Boston  company  was  then 
expending  £70  per  month,  and  the  law,  having  expired,  was  renewed  st 
their  request  by  the  Assembly,  which  extended  all  the  legal  encourage- 
ment in  its  power,  and  authorized  the  division  of  the  mines  among  the 
several  lessees.  In  1735,  Governor  Belcher  stated  that  he  had  expended 
about  £15,000  or  about  $75,000  in  the  business.  He  erected  a  smelting- 
furnace  in  Boston. 

During  the  excitement  about  this  time  on  the  subject  of  mining, 
Joseph  Whiting,  of  New  Haven,  petitioned  the  General  Court  (Oct, 
1733)  for  a  loan  of  £1,000  for  ton  years,  to  aid  him  in  further  search 
for  mines  and  minerals,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  made  greater  dis- 
coveries than  any  other  man.  But  neither  prospecting  nor  mining 
proved  of  much  profit  to  individuals  or  the  State. 

The  mine  at  Simsbury  continued  to  be  worked  with  various  success 
until  the  year  1773.  Shafts  were  sunk,  one  to  the  depth  of  80  and 
another  35  feet,  and  vast  caverns  were  excavated  in  the  hill.  But  the 
imperfect  state  of  mining  knowled^^e  and  machinery,  the  insufficiency  of 
drains  or  levels  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  cost  of  pumping,  which 
had  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  by  the  aid  of  the  neighboring 
farmers,  absorbed  much  of  the  profits.  The  copper  mines  of  England, 
which  now  yield  over  20,000  tons  of  copper  annually,'  at  that  time 

(1)  See  TrumbuU'8  Hist.  Conn.,  vol.  ii.         (2)  Annals  of  British  Legislation,  iL 
fhap.  iL 
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produced  only  600  or  700  tons,  and  mach  was  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  discovery,  previoos  to  1722,  of  a  deposit  of  rich  capreoas 
ore  in  New  York  induced  Parliament  in  that  jear,  by  the  statute  8  Geo. 
L  c.  18,  to  place  copper  ore  from  the  plantations  on  the  list  of  enume* 
rated  articles,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  future  supply  from  its  own 
dominions.  The  quality  of  the  Simsbury  ore  was  tolerably  good,  yield- 
ing 3  to  5  per  cent,  and  some  masses  50  per  cent.,  of  metal,  and,  the 
price  being  high  abroad,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  profitable  business. 
Several  cargoes  were  sent  to  Europe  from  Hartford.  But  the  limitation 
of  the  market,  and  the  cost  of  exporting  it  in  ore,  as  required  by  a  law 
prohibiting  the  smelting  of  it  in  the  Colonies ;  the  expense  of  mining,  as 
then  conducted,  and  the  loss  of  two  ship-loads  at  sea,  one  of  which  was 
captured  by  the  French  during  the  wars,  proved  discouraging  to  the 
operators.  Works  for  smelting  and  refining  the  ore  were,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions  and  discouragements,  erected  in  Simsbury,  at  a  village 
named  Hanover  by  the  Oerman  workmen,  where  the  operations  were 
quietly  conducted.  By  the  original  proprietors,  and  different  companies 
of  lessees,  including  one  British  company,  the  work  was  thus  conducted 
for  about  seventy  years,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
ore. 

The  vast  subterranean  vaults  in  Copper  Hill,  now  included  in  East 
Qranby,  were  in  1773  converted  into  a  prison  for  felons,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.  The  mine,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  observes, 
^  **  was  thus  rendered  "  of  much  greater  value  to  the  State  than 
all  the  copper  dug  out  of  it"  This  place,  the  famous  "  Newgate"  of 
Connecticut,  was,  during  the  Revolution,  the  place  of  confinement  for 
Tories,  and  afterward  a  general  prison.  * 

The  ore  at  Wallingford  was  considered  richer  than  that  of  Simsbury 
from  the  admixture  of  silver.  But  the  inability  of  the  miners  to  keep  it 
Waiiimgfoid  ^^^  ^^^^  ^fk^^t  Compelled  them  tp  abandon  it  in  a  few  years, 
"^^^        and  a  second  attempt  to  work  the  mine,  long  afterward,  failed 

(1)  After  having  been  oted  for  that  par>  metal,  and  increasing  in  riohne«i  as  thej 

poee  aboat  fifty  years,  the  whole  mine  was  descended.    Ten  of  Bradford's  separators. 

In  ISSO  purchased  of  the  State  for  $1,S0P,  two  steam-engines,  and  other  machinery, 

kj  Riehard  Bacon,  of  Simsbary,  and  gentle-  were  erected  at  mnch  expense.  But  notwith- 

BMB  from  New  York,  who,  as  the  '^  Phosnix  standing  the  greater  eommaad  of  capiUl, 

Idling  Company,"  obtained  a  charter  and  superior  machinery,  science,  and  skill,  to 

laid  ont  several  thousand  dollars  upon  it  that  possessed  by  the  original  proprietorst 

They  abandoned  it  after  fire  or  fix  years,  the  work  was  again  suspended  in  about  two 

4ving  the  financial  crisis.    In  1S55,  mining  ye«rs,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  from  fkilnre  in  the 

was  onee  more  undertaken  by  the" Connee-  processes  of  extracting  and  refining  the 

Hovt  Copper  Company,"  which  took  ont  a  metal.    The  ore  is  of  the  vitreous  kind,  and 

largo  qaantity  of  ore,  yielding  abont  6  per  not  easily  redaced,  but  it  is  hoped  wiU  yet 

ooat  and  soma   nodalos  M  par  oeat.  of  bo  worked  to  advantage. 
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from  the  same  caase.  The  great  benefit  of  the  steam-engine  was  Ink 
made  apparent  in  pnmping  and  other  mining  operations.  Two  stean- 
engines  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  New  England  before  the 
RcTolation,  and  one  for  the  copper  mine  of  the  Schaylers,  in  New  Jerwji 
where  the  same  obstacles  were  encoantered. 

In  the  years  1737  and  1739,  copper  coins  were  stmck  on  copper  frm 
the  Simsbarj  Mines,  by  Joseph  Higby,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  tin 
oranby  *^^*^  ^^  Granby.  They  were  carrent  for  many  years,  and  wen 
eoppera.  fenown  as  the  "Granby  coppers.  They  were  "stamped  da 
planchcts  of  the  purest  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  were  in  demand  by 
gold-beaters  for  alloy."  They  are  said  to  have  been  well  ezecnted  for 
the  times.  The  designs  npon  some  of  the  pieces  represented  a  sledge- 
hammer  sarmoanted  by  crowns,  in  deference,  probably,  to  the  royil 
prerogative,  and  with  dae  regard  to  the  conditions  symbolized.* 
.1  In  1736,  a  foandery  for  casting  large  bells  was  also  established  at  New 
^  Havun,  by  Abel  Parmlee,  as  appears  by  his  petition  to  the  General  Con1| 
wherein  he  states  that  his  own  was  the  first  attempt,  in  the  Colonfes, 
to  cast  bells.  A  monopoly  of  the  business,  which  he  asks  for  twentf 
years,  was  not  granted.' 

With  regard  to  the  iron-manufacture,  we  find  that  Joseph  Higby,  (rf 
Simsbury,  in  May,  1728,  previous  to  his  exercising  the  high  function  of 
Patent  for  *  coiner  of  money,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  represented 
^"■*''  that  he  had,  "  with  great  pains  and  cost,  found  out  and  ob- 

tained a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change,  or  transmit  common 
iron  into  good  steel,  suflTieient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very  first  that 
ever  performed  such  an  operation  in  America."  lie  produced  the  cer- 
tificates of  several  smiths,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  steel,  and  pro- 
nounced it  good.  The  petitioner  asked  for  himself  and  Joseph  Dewey, 
of  Hebron,  the  exchisive  right,  for  twenty  years,  "of  practising  the 
business  or  trade  of  steel  making."  A  patent  was  granted  them  for  ten 
years,  provided  "the  petitioners  improve  the  art  to  any  good  ami 
reasonable  perfection,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  act.*** 

(1)  Like    the   handiwork    of   Jenks    of  eidcrcd  a  boon  to  the  commnnity,  but  not  •• 

Lynn,  on  elder  roomher  of  the  Fame  craft,  a  later,  unauthorized  imitation  of  the  enia- 

in  the  parent  colony  of  Maseaohupettj)  Bay,  age  of  other  minters.  On  the  nubject  of  thii 

few  coiufi  now  romain  to  attet^t  the  artistic  coinage,  and  of  the  Simsbury  and  VTalliDf- 

£kill   of  Ilighy.    an   the   impressiong    were  ford  mines,  ree  a   late   publicati'^n.    "  Thi 

foon    effsiced   from    the    unalloyed    metal.  Newgate  of  Connecticut,"  by  R.  H.  Phelpi, 

Good  HPeoiincngof  the  Ornnhy  Copper  now  1860,  and  Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Connectieu^ 

couimand   $15  to    $2j   each.     There  were  vol.  ii.  chap.  2. 

>evonil  issuen  with   diflr<'ront  devices  Pome  (2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  App.,  p.  304^ 

having  a  broa'l  ax.  wifh  the  motto,  "I  cut  (3)  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
my  way  throw ji;b."     IIii<  coinage  was  con* 
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The  most  yalaable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Connecticut  are  those  of  the 
brown  ozyd  of  iron  or  hematite,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
Httwtitft  bordering  on  New  York  and  Maasachnsetts^  particalarlj  in  the 
^'^  townships  of  Salisbury,  Sharon,  and  Kent,  in  LitchBeld  county. 

These  rich  beds,  which  also  occur  in  numerous  places  in  the  lower  Silur- 
ian Limestone,  and  slate  rocks,  west  of  the  Green  mountain  range  in 
the  two  acyacent  States,  and  near  Bennington,  Term  on  t,  was  early  ex- 
CETated  for  the  supply  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  each  of  those  States.  In 
Massachusetts,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  Berkshire  County.  At  Salisbury, 
Conuecticat,  then  called  Weatog  and  Housatonic,  a  bed  of  this  ore  was 
explored  as  early  as  1732,  yi  lands  appropriated  by  the  Colony  to  Yale 
fBiMbvrj  College,  and  then  occupied  by  one  Bissol.  Two  years  after, 
»iB6a.  Philip  Livingstone  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  others  received  a 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  of  100  acres,  and  set  np  a  furnace  or  bloomery 
to  smelt  the  ore,  at  Limerock,  five  miles  from  the  ore  bed,  where  a  new 
farnace,  with  six  fires,  was  erected  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Pig-iron, 
and  various  castings,  as  potash  and  common  iron  kettles  were  made 
.there,  it  is  said,  in  1736.  In  1740,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  descendants, 
a  few  years  ago,  still  owned  one  half  the  mine,  erected  Iron- works  at 
Ancram,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  about  twelve  miles  north,  and  a 
little  west  of  the  great  ore  bed  whence  they  were  supplied  with  ore,  and 
soon  became  quite  productive.  In  1762,  a  Mr.  Hazleton  and  others 
built  a  blast-furnace  at  the  outlet  of  Wanscopommuc  lake,  two  miles 
east  of  "  Ore  hill,"  in  Salisbury.  This  furnace  was  rebuilt  in  1770 ;  and, 
m  1831,  it  was  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Messrs. 
Holly  and  Coffin,  who  produced  annually  from  500  to  600  tons  of  pig- 
iron.  A  third  furnace  was  built  in  1805.  The  ore  raised  for  the  fur- 
naces, during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years,  amounted  to  about  2,000  tons 
annually.  The  richness  of  the  ore,  which  yielded  a  ton  of  pig  metal  to 
every  two,  or  two  and  a  half  of  ore,  and  a  ton  of  bar-iron  to  about  four 
tons,  and  the  toughness  of  the  iron  produced  from  it,  brought  the  iron- 
works and  mines  of  Salisbury  into  high  repute,  as  the  most  important  in 
the  country.  As  the  value  of  the  mine  became  established,  the  proprie- 
tors laid  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  all  ore  raised,  which  was,  at 
first,  free  from  charge,  and  the  tariff  was  successively  raised  to  42,  50,  67, 
1.00,  and  at  length,  to  1.25  per  ton,  which  was  the  rate  in  1831,  the  cart- 
age being,  at  the  same  time,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for  each  mile. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  many 
industrial  operations,  the  Council  of  Safety  expended  the  sum  of  £1,450 
in  fitting  up  the  furnace  at  Salisbury,  to  cast  cannon  and  shot,  and  a 
corps  of  fifty-nine  men  was  employed  to  conduct  it  efficiently.  Cannon 
from  four  to  thirty-two  pounders,  and  other  ordnance  supplies  were  cast 
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there  during  the  war.  The  gans  of  many  of  the  old  ships  of  the  nsfj 
were  made  there  during  the  last  century.  For  blacksmith's  work,  mod 
for  gun  and  rifle  barrels,  the  best  charcoal  cold-blast  iron  of  Salisbiiiy, 
which  is  readily  converted  into  steel,  was  long  regarded  as  superior  to 
any  other,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  has  been  extensiyely  used  in  the 
national  and  private  gun  manufactories  of  the  country.  In  the  begis- 
ning  of  this  century,  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  ore  wen 
raised  annually,  and  the  furnaces  at  Ancram  and  Salisbury,  with  aboot  fif* 
teen  forges  in  the  neighborhood,  were  supplied  from  the  great  brown  ore 
or  limonite  bed  at  Ore  hill.  The  Salisbury  furnace  was  nsaally  kept  ii 
blast  four  to  five  months  in  the  year,  and  ran  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons  of  pig  iron  weekly.  *  This  was  formerly  sold  chiefly  in  the  cmdo 
state,  at  $35  to  $40  dollars  the  ton,  at  the  works.  The  abundance  and 
quality  of  the  ore,  and  of  wood  and  water-power  for  working  it,  would, 
it  was  believed,  render  Salisbury  the  Birmingham  of  America.  But  the 
substitution  of  mineral  fuel,  and  the  development  of  the  vast  ferriferou 
deposits  near  the  coal  areas  of  other  States,  has  disappointed  this  ex- 
pectation. The  iron  manufacture,  in  its  several  branches,  has,  however, 
long  been  the  principal  industry  of  Salisbury,  and  neighboring  towni 
which  obtained  ore  and  metal  from  that  place.  Several  other  beds  have 
since  been  opened  and  worked  as  open  quarries  near  the  old  mine.  In 
1830,  four  or  five  considerable  iron- works  at  Salisbury,  produced,  in 
high  cliarcoal  furnaces,  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  worth  $30  to 
$32  per  ton,  in  addition  to  several  hundred  tons  each  of  bar,  and  other 
wrouglit  iron,  heavy  castings,  anchors  and  other  forged  work,  screws, 
etc.  The  mines  still  yield  about  20,000  Ions  of  ore  annually,  and  about 
11,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

At  Jjakevillo,  a  furnace  was  in  operation  before  the  revolution,  which 
cast  shot  and  shell  for  the  British  troops.  That  place,  and  Fall's  village 
were  afterward  the  seat  of  two  reiining  forges,  with  ten  fires,  making 
iron  for  the  government,  but  were  ruined  by  a  transfer  of  its  patronage 
to  imported  Swedish  iron.     At  Furnace  village,  five  miles  north  of  Lake- 

(1)  Trumbull's    History   of  Connecticut,  duction  was   17,350  tons  of  iron.     In  17S8, 

ii.  108.     In   1740,  when   pit  coal   and  the  there  remnined    but  24  charcoal  blust-fur- 

argillaceous  carbonates  of  the  coal  measures  n»cei>,   which,  by  the   aid  of  the  cylinder 

in  England  be/j^an  to  tnke  the  place  of  char-  blowing   machinery,    produced    a    totnl  of 

ooal,  and  of  the  red  and  brown  hematites  13,000  tons  of  caMtiron,  equnl  to  546  tuns 

which  had  previously  been  used  almost  ex-  each  per  annum,  or  about  18  tons  weekly, 

clusively    in    the    iron-manufacture  ;     the  Fifty  three  coke  furnaces,  at  the  same  time, 

average  annual  product  of  59  charcoal  fur-  produced  48,000  tons  annually — an  average 

naces,  in  England,  wa{<   20  i   tons   each,  or  on  the  whole  year  of  I7i  tons  per  week. 
bh  tons  per  week.  :ind  the  total  yearly  pro- 
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TlHe,  is  the  Moaot  Riga  charcoal  cold-blast  farnace,  erected  in  1800  and 
rebuilt  in  1845. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Canaan,  east  of  the  Honsatouic,  where 
specimens,  regarded  as  native  iron,  lead  ore,  and  other  minerals 
Canaan  ba-  ^^^^  ^c^n  found,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  of  improved  construc- 
tiTeiToo.  ^JQjj  ^j^g  built,  after  the  Revolution,  and  furnaces  probably 
mach  earlier.  At  Colebrook,  in  the  same  county,  a  forge  and  other 
works  were  erected,  either  before  or  during  the  war.  In  1789,  "they  took 
fire  and  burned  down."  A  loan  of  £1,200  was  made  by  the  Province, 
in  1761,  to  Ephraim  and  John  Patterson,  and  Thomas  Russell,  to  erect 
a  ftirnace  on  the  Owesatunnuck  (Housatonic)  river,  probably,  in  Kent, 
where  a  bed  of  brown  Hematite,  imbedded  in  gneiss  and  quartz  rock 
formerly  supplied  a  number  of  furnaces.  Furnaces  were  early  erected 
there,  which  were,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  ore  of  the  town,  and  in  part 
from  Beekman  and  Amenia,  in  New  York,  and  the  spathic  ore  of  Rox* 
bury. 

This  valuable  deposit  of  spathic  ore  at  Mine  Hill,  in  Roxbury,  near 
New  Milford  in  the  same  County,  was  opened  about  1750,  by  Hurlbut 
&  Hawley,  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  and  again,  about  four- 
teen years  after,  by  the  Bronsons  Brothers,  who  sunk  a  shaft 
about  125  feet.  A  German  goldsmith,  named  Feuchter,  who  carried  on 
smelting  operations  with  secrecy,  is  believed  to  have  deluded  the  Bron- 
sons for  some  time,  by  occasionally  producing  silver  from  his  crucibles, 
and  ultimately  to  have  carried  off  some  heavy  boxes  of  the  product, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  He  is  said  to  have  made  steel  for  his  tools 
from  the  sparry  ore,  which,  mixed  with  the  silicious  ore  of  the  Kent  bed, 
makes  a  tough  iron.  Several  other  parties  afterward  unsuccessfully 
prosecuted  the  search  for  silver,  neglecting  altogether  the  more  valuable 
Qse  of  the  steel  ore,  which  a  Mr.  Bacon  afterward  attempted  to  smelt  for 
iron  alone.  He  erected  a  furnace  at  the  place,  but  failed  through  inex- 
perience. Steel  of  good  quality  was  subsequently  made  from  the  crude 
metal,  by  D.  J.  Styles,  which  again  raised  the  credit  of  the  mine.  It  is 
from  the  same  kind  of  ore  that  the  German  steel  is  made.  The  town  of 
New  Milford  had,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  seven  forges, 
making  about  three  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  annually,  besides  hollow- 
ware.  The  whole  County  of  Litchfield  contained,  at  the  same  time,  fifty 
bloomery  forges,  making  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  and  three  slitting- 
mills.  The  manufacture  of  nails  was,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  there 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  o^ 
Plymooth  and  Bristol  Counties,  in  Massachusetts.  Anchors  were  also 
forged  on  a  large  scale,  in  South  Canaan,  by  four  brothers  named  Hunt. 
who  likewise  manufactured  large  screws  for  machinery,  and  other  articles 


oo 


to  B  cousidcrable  extent.     All  the  iron  nsed  was  the  proilttct  of  tbt 
forges  and  furnaces  of  the  countj,  tiini  Vfaa  of  exeellent  ([lAility. 

Oliijnixon  (1741)  uieutions  a  stduU  iron-mill  at  Nuw  Uminford  (Bran- 
fonl),  ou  a  small  titruao]  niuuing  into  the  Sound,  and  pxprossoa  his  tat- 
prise  that  a  aninll  iron-work  alioulil  be  found  there  or  auj'wliere  nUe  on 
tliH  coniineat,  considering  the  a  bun  dunce  of  ore  and  fjel  nulGcient  to 
supply  all  Europe  with  Iron.  Those  with  whom  he  converaei),  some  of 
whom  had  sent  men  to  America  to  carry  on  the  basincss,  were  of  tbe 
opiaioQ  that,  with  proper  BncourHgetdent,  by  tlie  withdrawal  of  itM 
duly  and  by  giving  a  bounty  on  importation  of  colonial  iron,  as  in  th» 
case  of  naral  stores,  £100,000  could  be  sarcd  to  the  natiou  that  theD 
went  annually  fur  Baltic  Iron,  and  that  the  metal  could  be  imported  ai 
half  the  cost  of  Swedish  Iron.  He  bad  few  fears,  such  as  they  cxprra«J, 
that  the  Baltic  merchants  would  succeed  in  opposing  the  importntioa  of 
Atncrican  Iron.  There  is  little  doubt  that  fear^  of  that  kind  aud  the 
disposition  to  wait  for  enrouragement  from  the  )>arcnt  State,  hindered 
the  development  of  this  industry  and  of  the  mineral  resources  of  thi 
several  Provinces  in  a  considerable  degree. 

lu  11G0,  the  legislature  granted  Ebenezer  Keny.  Joseph   Hull  Jr., 
and  John  Wooster  of  Derby,  and  Thomas  Perkins  of  Enfield,  permissioil 
to  purchase  of  the  Indiana  a  water  pririlege  for  iron-works  Dear  ^IL\ 
falls  of  Nungatnck.  "^^ 

On  nianj  of  the  small  streams  which  full  into  tiie  i^ouml.  aa  wvl\  t* 
npon  the  branches  of  tJie  principal  rivers,  blooraeries  and  small  work* 
for  a  variety  of  manufactures  in  Iron  were  CEtablished,  some  of  them 
quite  early.  Connecticnt  has  long  been  noted  for  the  extent  aad  variety 
of  its  hardware  branches,  aud  for  diD'erent  descriptions  of  small  warn, 
which  the  ingennity  of  its  people  has  rendered  peculiarly  varied  and  ex- 
cellent. Besides  the  hematitic  beds  of  the  northeast,  the  iron  orM  of 
Connecticut  are  very  considerable.  The  forges  in  the  soothera  part  of 
the  State  were  chiefly  supplied  by  bog'  ore,  dug  near  them,  or  by  then 
and  the  hematites  in  part  obtained  from  other  States. 

Some  time  previous  to  1750,  a  steel-furnace,  and,  we  believe,  a  bloon- 
ery,  was  owned  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Kitlingworth.  About  the  year  I7S1, 
considerable  interest  was  excited  in  America  and  in  Englud 
by  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  a  black  ferruginoos  aand  fooad 
in  considerable  quantitjea  on  parts  of  the  New  England  coast  and  inU- 
lucnatic  rior  HtnatioDS.  The  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  nad  beec 
•udon.  called  to  this  sand,  composed  principally  of  the  brown  oiyd 
of  iron,  on  account  of  its  magnetic  propurlii-s,  hs  eurly  as  1689,  Biid  ex- 
periments were  maJe  with  samples  of  it  I'rora  Virginia  by  Dr.  Aluulin, 
m  that  jear,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  Iron.     Bat  the  rengenu  cm- 
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ployed  failed  to  detect  any  of  the  metal  in  the  specimen,  though  highly 
magnetic,  and  more  than  doable  the  weight  of  white  sand.  Some  fifty 
years  after,  the  experiments  were  repeated  in  the  dry  way  by  Mr.  Henry 
Home,  on  samples  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  a  Yirginia  merchant,  and, 
after  one  or  two  failures,  resulted  in  obtaining  **  a  yery  fine  malleable 
metal,''  exceeding  half  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  About  twenty  years 
after,  in  1761,  the  Rey.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  these  attempts,  conceiyed  the  idea  of  producing  Iron 
•toei  uiada  from  the  black  magnetic  sand  of  New  England.  His  project 
met  with  every  discouragement  from  those  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  whom  he  proposed  it.  "  Having,"  he  says,  "  a  persuasion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  thing  to  a  degree  next  to  enthusiasm,  I  could  not 
rest  till  I  had  made  trial."  In  a  common  bloomery  forge  he  succeeded 
in  producing  from  83  lbs.  of  the  sand  a  bar  of  excellent  Iron  weighing 
50  lbs.  About  five  hours  were  occupied  in  the  smelting,  which  experi- 
ence enabled  them  to  reduce  to  three.  In  his  son's  steel-furnace,  above' 
mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  bar  was  converted  into  good  steel.  Speci- 
mens of  the  steel  and  bar  iron,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  and  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  London  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  were  sent  in  1*762  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  through  whom  Mr.  Eliot  was 
informed  of  previous  attempts  to  extract  Iron  from  the  sand.  The  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  metal  from  the  sand,  so  much  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary ores,  the  best  of  which  did  not  usually  much  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  pig-iron,  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  chemists  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  Deeming  his  discovery  an  important  one,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1*764,  awarded  Mr.  Eliot  its  gold  medal,  and  ap- 
pointed him  its  correspondent  in  that  Province.  The  quantity  of  this 
magnetic  sand,  which  Mr.  Eliot  conjectured  might  exceed  that  of  Iron 
Pwmiumi  ^^  ^"7  other  form ;  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  reduced 
offend.  jjy  admixture  with  bog  or  other  poor  ores  or  with  slag,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  iron  for  steel,  wire  and  other  uses,  induced  the 
Society,  in  the  following  year,  to  offer  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  great- 
est quantity  (not  less  than  50  tons)  of  merchantable  bar-iron  made  from 
the  black  sand  found  in  America,  and  imported  into  London,  and  pre- 
miums of  £60  and  £40  for  the  next  largest  quantities,  not  less  than  30 
and  20  tons. ' 

(1)  Daring  the  same  year,  the  London  of  Saybrook,  who  petitioned  the  Atietnbly 

Society  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Benjamin  to  compel  Oale  to  pay  him  £50,  aUeging 

Qale,  of  Killingworth,  Ot,  for  the  invention  that  Gale  had  been  employed  by  him   to 

of  an  improyed  Drill  Plow.    The  inrention  bring  the  inrention  to  the  notice  of  the  So- 

waa,  however,  claimed  by  Benoni  Hilli«rd.  eiety,  and  had  appropriated  the  hooort. 
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Tliifl  heaTj  black  oxjd,  the  detritua  of  metamorpbic  rocks  along  tbe 
SoDod  from  New  Havca  to  Rhode  Island,  cxistB  in  many  of  the  States 
ia  great  qnantitiea.  Many  tons  of  it  are  sent  annually  to  the  large  cille* 
to  supply  the  stationers.  It  ia  employed  lo  aomo  extent  in  the  mun- 
facture  of  Iron,  the  martial  constitueota  being  separated  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  magnets,  whk'b  are  also  used  for  dcaaing  magnetic  rock  art 
when  crnabed.  It  is  from  this  iron-sand  that  much  of  the  famoas  wooB 
or  Indian  steel  is  made  by  the  Hindoo,  by  the  simplest  procesa,  in  a  cUj 
furnace  with  charcoal,  and  a  beilowa  made  of  leaves  of  tbe  forest. 

In  May,  l'I91,  the  General  Court  of  Connccticnt  enacted  a  law  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  in  the  State,  It  was  required  W 
be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  manafacturer  and  of  the  town  where  it 
was  made,  previous  to  being  offereif  for  sale. 

There  was  a  slittiag-mill  and  other  iron-works  at  that  time  in  Eel 
Hartford.  Glastonbury  had  also  a  forge,  and  there  were  two  furnuM 
at  StatTord,  which  made  sufficient  hollow  and  cast  iroa  wares  for  tilt 
whole  State. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Tin-ware  in  this  country  is  eaid  to  hare  been 
commenced  at  Berlin,  in  Hartford  Coonty,  in  ITTO,  by  Edward  Pattcr- 
Bon,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  emancipation  of  indastry  from  Parliamentary  restraints,  and  tlu 
Buspcnsion  of  commercial  interconrse  with  England  by  the  war,  created 
M.=r,f«c««.  several  new  forms  of  labor  in  this  as  in  other  Stales,  and  gave 
rroniiraii.  extension  to  others.  In  May,  1775,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
passed  an  Act  to  encoarage  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  other  miHtu; 
stores,  for  the  eafety  and  defense  of  the  Province.  It  proTided  for  tin 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  58.  for  every  stand  of  arms  with  a  good 
lock  made  in  the  Province  before  October  20th,  and  1«.  6i 
for  every  good  gun-lock,  all  to  be  porchased  by  the  Colony  to  the  nui- 
ber  of  3,000.  The  manofacture  of  guns  was  soon  after  commenced  is 
Waterbnry  on  a  small  scale  by  Lient  Ard  Welton,  who  made  them  I? 
hand  power  alone,  and  furnished  some,  it  is  said.  Tor  Oovernment  Thi* 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  manufacturing  bnsineaa  of  that  biuf 
town. 

The  Erst  con^derable  improvement  which  tbe  manufactnre  of  Gre-anns 
received  in  this  country  was  given  it  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  who,  disappoiBted 
in  his  hopes  founded  npon  that  machine,  turned  his  attentioo 
In  IT93  to  the  manufactnre  of  arms  for  the  United  States  Oovernment 
On  the  ]4tb  of  January,  in  that  year,  he  completed,  with  the  ud  of 
Governor  Wolcott,  a  contract  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  moaketa,  to  he 
flnlshed  in  a  little  over  two  years.     For  the  performaiic«  of  thU  whie^ 
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howeyer,  occapied  two  years  in  the  preparation  and  eight  more  in  the 
completion,  he  entered  into  bonds  in  the  sam  of  $30,000,  and  was  to 
receive  $13.40  for  each  mnsket,  or  $134,000  in  all.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  construct  a  manufactory  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  two 
miles  from  New  Ha?cn,  at  the  present  Tillage  of  Whitneyyille,  where, 
through  successive  administrations  from  that  of  the  elder  Adams,  re- 
peated contracts  for  the  supply  of  arms  were  made  and  fulfilled  to  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  Government.  The  construction  of  his  factory 
and  even  of  the  commonest  tools,  which  were  devised  by  him  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  evinced  the 
fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  precision  of  his  mind.  The  buildings  be- 
came the  model  upon  which  the  national  armories  were  afterward  ar- 
ranged, and  many  of  his  improvements  were  transferred  by  his  workmen 
to  other  establishments,  and  have  become  common  property.  His  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  it  is  generally  conceded,  laid  his 
country  under  permanent  obligations  by  augmenting  the  means  of 
national  defense.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  that  though  defrauded 
of  his  just  rights  by  a  portion  of  the  country  most  benefited  by  his 
previous  invention,  his  talents  were  not  unrewarded  in  this  department, 
though  many  experienced  gun-makers,  who,  about  the  same  time,  con- 
tracted for  the  supply  of  muskets,  which  they  attempted  to  make  in  the 
English  method,  were  ruined  by  their  engagements.  The  dfficulties  en- 
countered at  that  time  by  the  undeveloped  state  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  overcome  by  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  of  his  machinery 
and  tools,  much  of  which  was  adapted  to  other  manufactures  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  leading  workshops  of  the  country. 

(1)  Memoirs  by  Prof.  Denison  Olmstead.  tority  in  the  workman  was  dispenied  with, 

The  lyBtem  bj  which  Whitney  was  able  to  and   the  machines  were  capable  of  being 

faoeeed  where  others  failed,  and  which  has  worked  by  steam  or  other  power.    Whitney, 

been  adopted  with  so  much  adrantage  in  in  like  manner,  contrived  by  machinery  to 

similar  establishments,  both  public  and  pri-  make  **  the  same  parts  of  different  guns  as 

Tate,  was  preoisely  similar  to  that  by  which  much  alike  as  the  sucoessiTO  impressions  of 

Bir  Samuel  Bentham,  toward  the  end  of  the  a  copper-plate  engraving/'  and  left  little  for 

last  century,  so  greatly  improved  the  previ-  the  skill  of  the  workmen  to  aceomplish.  He 

OQily  imperfect  wood-working  machinery,  thus  found  it  easier  to  instruct  green  hands 

and,  io  some  extent,  also  the  metal-working  than  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  those  in- 

maehinery  of  England.    Bentham  **  olassed  structed  in  the  English  system,  where  each 

theaeveral  operations  that  have  place  in  the  workman  made  a  certain  part  of  the  gun, 

working  of  materials  of  every  desoription  which  required  operations  often  widely  dis- 

Meording  to  the  natiii«  of  the  operations  tinet  in  their  nature.  Whether  the  plan  waa 

themselves,"  and  not  according  to  the  tradei  original  with  him  or  not,  it  was  consonant 

«r  handiorafts  for  which  they  are  used.    In  to  the  oharaeter  of  his  mind  and  habits  as 

regard  to  wood  particularly,  he  contrived  manifested  in  all  bis  business  and  domestic 

flUMhinei  for  performing  most  of  those  ope-  arrangements. 
•bIImm^  whereby  the  need  of  iUll  and  dez- 
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The  manufactare  of  lead  was,  in  1775,  deemed  no  less  important  thai 
that  of  fire-arms,  and  a  committee  was  authorized  by  the  Assembly  tt 
purchase  what  ore  was  raised  from  the  mine  at  Middletown, 
and  to  cause  a  greater  quantity  to  be  raised  and  refined.  The 
committee  sent  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl?ania  to  proeon 
a  smelter  and  refiner  of  lead  ore.  Competent  persons  were  fonnd  it 
Sing  Sing,  New  York ;  at  Bonndbrook,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Phib- 
delphia.  The  last  was  a  German  named  Fedaband,  whom  the  depata- 
tion  considered  the  best  in  America,  but  found  he  was  under  a  pledge  to 
the  king  not  to  refine  metals  in  America.  A  refiner  was  at  length  ob- 
tained, and  the  business  was  ordered  to  proceed,  with  what  snecess  wi 
are  not  informed. 

During  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  receiyed  a  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwich,  setting  forth  the  importance  to  the  cottoi 
^,^  and  woolen  manufactures,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
drawing,  country's  relations  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  manafactore  of 
iron  wire  for  card  teeth.  He  was  willing,  with  proper  encouragement^ 
to  undertake  the  business,  and  had  already  made  some  progress  therein, 
as  shown  by  his  memorial  on  file.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inqnirD 
into  the  cost  of  erecting  works,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  ad?isable,  were 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  £300  as  a  loan  for  four  yesra 
With  this  small  aid,  Niles  erected  works  and  carried  on  wire-drawiog 
until  after  the  Peace.  Norwich,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  had 
other  iron-works,  and  in  addition  to  manufactures  of  paper,  stockiugs, 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  etc.,  still  uiauufactured  wire,  bells,  anchors, 
and  several  kinds  of  forged  work. 

About  the  year  1784,  a  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  contrived  a 
machine  for  bending  and  cutting  wire  for  card  teeth.  .  By  mechauisra 
wir*»card  ^djustcd  to  a  rcvolving  mandril,  the  wire  was  cut,  and  the  teeth 
machiue.  doubled,  shaped,  and  finished  automatically  at  the  rate  of 
36,000  in  an  hour. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  1775  by  Leonard  Chester,  of  Wethersfield, 
to  erect  a  pin  factory  at  that  place.  Some  years  later,  Dr.  ApoUos 
Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  the  patentee  of  printing,  brick-making,  and  other  ma- 
chines, invented  a  machine  for  making  pins.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
jects appears  to  have  succeeded.  The  machinery  with  which  the  busi- 
ness is  now  so  extensively  prosecuted  in  the  State,  and  the  solid-headed 
pin  itself,  are  triumphs  of  later  American  invention. 

Nails  had  long  been  an  article  of  domestic  production  by  the  ham- 
mering process.  They  are  said  to  have  been  made  also  without  heads, 
by  punching  out  of  iron  plates  by  hand,  previous  to  1790,  between  which 
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time  and  the  close  of  the  centarj  twenty-three  patents  were  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  nail-noaking  machinery,  including  several  to  in- 
habitants of  this  State.     A  proposition  before  the  Legislative 

If  ft]  Is* 

Conncil  of  Connecticut  in  It 86,  to  give  a  premium  for  this 
manufacture,  was  rejected.  An  Act  was,  however,  passed  in  1796  for 
regulating  the  manufacture  of  nails  made  for  sale  or  exportation. 
The  length  of  each  nail,  and  the  weight  per  thousand  of  each  of  the  seve- 
ral sizes  from  two  to  twenty  pennies  was  fixed  by  the  Act,  and  all  wer« 
required  to  be  rose-headed.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  each  town 
where  nails  were  made,  and  received  13  cts.  per  cask  as  fees.  The 
statute  did  not  apply  to  cat  nails  or  those  made  of  cold  iron  or  for  in- 
dividual consumption.  Wrought  nails  were  at  that  time  made  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State,  and  many  were  exported  to  other  States. 
Litchfield  County  was  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  from  early  colonial  times  manifested 
a  proneness  to  invention  and  to  those  finer  branches  of  manufacture  and 
''notions"  for  which  the  State  is  famous.  Ma^y  of  these  originated 
otnong  her  people. 

Abel  Buell,  an  ingenious  gold  and  silver  smith  of  Killingworth,  about 
1766,  constructed  probably  the  first  lapidary  machine  used  in  this  country. 
Lapidary  ^^^  represented  to  the  Court  that  his  "  method  of  grinding  and 
^**'^*  polishing  crystals  and  other  stones  of  great  value,  all  the 
growth  of  this  Colony,"  was  likely  to  be  a  great  saving  and  advantage  to 
the  Colony  against  the  importation  of  such  stones  from  abroad.  In  1769 
he  presented  a  memorial,  impressed  with  types  of  his  own  manufacture, 
for  aid  in  erecting  a  type-foundery,  which  was  granted,  and  the  business 
commenced  in  New  Haven.  About  the  same  time,  he  made  a  survey 
of  the  eoast  of  Florida  for  Roman's  Map  of  North  Amenca,  published 
daring  the  war,  and  was  associated  with  Amos  Doolittle,  an  engraver 
of  New  Haven,  who  sketched  and.  engraved  four  views  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  the  first  series  of  historical  prints,  it  is  thought, 
made  in  America,  and  afterward  maps  for  Morse's  Geography,  etc. 
Buell  was  also  employed  with  others  in  coining  copper  money  for  the 
State,  for  which  he  constructed  all  the  apparatus  capable  of  making  120 
per  minute.  A  few  years  later,  while  in  England,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  consulted  respecting  the  construction  of  Iron  bridges. 

Joseph  Hopkins,  another  silversmith,  of  Waterbury,  before  the  Revo* 
lation,  made  plated  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  silver  sleeve  and  vest  buttons, 
Notios*.       and  other  plated  ware,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  wooden  clock  manufacture  was  commenced  in  that  town  by  Jomea 
Harrison,  in  1790,  on  whose  books  the  first  is  charged  January  1,  1791, 
at  £3  12s.  8(2.    Id  East  Windsor  the  brtbn  dock  Qianafactare  was  car- 
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ried  on  by  Daniel  Burnap.  Specimens  which  are  still  presenred  are  siU 
to  be  uowisc  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  best  English  clocks  of  th«ft 
Clocks.  or  any  later  period.  Clocks  were  also  made  in  East  Hartford 
by  a  Mr.  Chceny.  In  1793,  Eli  Terry,  who  had  been  instmcted  bj 
Burnap  in  the  business  as  practiced  by  him  and  Gheeny,  removed  from 
East   Windsor,  where   he   had  carried  on  clock-makinflr,  to 

PI  I  TArrv 

Plymouth,  in  Litchfield  County.  His  subsequent  enterprise 
and  improvements  in  the  art  in  that  place  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
the  parent  of  the  manufacture  in  Connecticut.  At  that  time,  Thomai 
Barnes^,  of  Litchfield,  and  Gideon  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  were  also  known 
as  clock-makers.  The  kinds  of  clocks  made  by  these  were  brass  and 
wooden  clocks,  with  long  pendulums,  and  their  price  was,  for  a  wooden 
clock  and  case  from  $18  to  $48,  the  higher-priced  ones  having  a  brass 
dial,  and  dial  for  seconds  and  the  moon's  age,  and  a  more  costly  case. 
Brass  clocks  with  a  case  cost  from  $38  to  $G0.  So  limited  was  the  sale 
at  those  prices,  that  three  or  four  constituted  a  stock  in  trade,  and  thej 
were  carried  out  for  sale  by  the  maker  on  horseback,  the  case  being  pro- 
cnrcd  by  the  purchaser  at  from  $5  to  $30  according  to  his  taste.  Tenj 
made  both  kinds,  using  a  hand  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
and  pinions,  and  a  foot-lathe  for  the  turned  work.  In  November,  1T97, 
hi'  patented  an  improvement  in  clocks,  watches,  and  time-pieces,  cover- 
ing a  new  construction  of  an  equation  clock,  showing  the  difiference  be- 
tween appiireut  iiml  mean  time.  In  1802,  in  which  year  Willard  of 
Boston  took  a  ])atent  for  his  time-i>iecos,  Terry  began  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale  ))y  water-power,  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  his  success  in 
making  them  hy  tlic  t!iousaiiil,  which  had  been  ridiculed  as  chimerical, 
enabled  him  jrreatly  to  extend  the  manufacture,  which  others  now  com- 
menced on  llie  wholesale  system.  In  1814  he  introduced  a  new  era  ia 
Maatio  ^^^^  business  hv  commencing  on  the  Naugatuck  river  the  manu- 
ciook;..  fact  lire  of  the  shelf  or  mantle  clock,  which  he  patented  in  1816. 
The  clicapne>s  of  these  created  a  wide  demand.  Several  improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  the  mechanism,  and  the  later  projrress  in  ma- 
chinery generally,  have  increased  the  annual  ]>roduction  in  that  Stale  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  given  to  every  household  a  clock,  equal  to 
the  old  ones,  at  a  cost  of  §2  and  upward.  His  descendants  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  to  the  present  time,  and  his  pupil,  Chaunccy 
Jerome,  since  1821. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  horological  machines  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  especially  in  relation  to  science  and  business,  there  are 
few  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  have  furnishe<l  more  nuiuert)us  and 
striking  examples  of  great  and  useful  inventions  among  its  members  than 
the   clock   and  watch -making   business.     Many,  both   in   Europe   and 
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America,  have  first  exercised  in  this  way  their  ingennitj,  which  has 
afterward  conducted  to  discoveries  of  universal  utility.  Rittenhouse, 
Fitch  (also  a  native  of  Connecticut),  Whittemore,  who,  before  any  of 
the  above,  also  constructed  without  a  model  an  efficient  wooden  clock, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  others,  might  be  named.  Clock-makers  are  said*  to 
have  been  the  first  who  employed  special  machines  for  their  manufac- 
tures, the  wheel-cutting  engine  having  been  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
about  1655,  and  the  screw-cutting  lathe  by  Hindley,  a  clock-maker  of 
Tork,  England,  in  1741.  The  fusee  engine  and  slide  rest,  the  value  of 
which  are  known  to  all  mechanicians  who  use  metal,  are  of  later  intro- 
duction, although  the  latter,  in  an  imperfect  form,  was  used  at  Rome  in 
1648,  and  attained  its  present  form  in  1772. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  October,  1783,  awarded  a  patent  for 
fourteen  years  to  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  for  a  self-winding  clock. 
It  was  to  wind  itself  by  the  help  of  the  air,  and  to  keep  more  regular 
time  than  other  machines.  The  principle  was  made  use  of  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Two  years  after,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College,  constructed  an  ingenious  planetarium,  without 
having  seen  one  of  the  kind.     It  was  deposited  in  the  College  Library. 

In  1786,  Barnabas  Deane  asked  of  the  legislature  the  exclusive  right 
of  erecting  and  making  use  of  a  steam-engine,  professing  to  have  a  per- 
8,^^.  feet  knowledge  of  its  construction  and  use.  The  city  of  Man- 
•^"•^  Chester,  in  England,  was  not  in  possession  of  that  great  agent 
in  manufactures  until  four  years  later,  but  the  engine  had  been  pre- 
▼ionsly  introduced  in  several  places  for  pumping  and  locomotion. 

Several  years  earlier,  Harris  Ransom,  of  Colchester,  a  prisoner,  pre- 
ferred the  modest  request  of  a  patent  from  the  Government  for  one  hun- 
dred years  for  a  "  perpetual  water  motion,"  by  which  water  could  be 
made  to  rise  thirty  feet  high,  and  be  conveyed  to  towns  or  cities. 

A  very  useful  and  ingenious  dredging-machine  was  constructed  by  a 
Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  by  which  the  channel  of  the  Thames  was  deepened, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  navigation  of  other  rivers  in  the  country  ex- 
pected from  its  use. 

New  Hampshire. — ^We  have  found  little  mention  of  the  provincial 
*or  very  early  attempts  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  Hampshire.     There 
is  much  valuable  ore  both  in  that  State  and  Vermont,  and  they 
were  amply  endowed  with  all  the  materials  for  charcoal  fur- 
naces and  forges.     The  magnetic  ozyd  of  iron,  of  rich  quality,  exists 
abandantly  in  many  places  in  the  former,  particolariy  at  Winchester  and 

(1)  IitotPM  •■  ibt  Pirogww  if  Irti  aai  Biimi  b<fcft  ft»  Soatotjy  of  Arti. 
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Hinsdale  on  the  borders  of  Massachasetts,  at  FrancoDia  and  Lisbon  h 
Orafton  Couotj,  and  in  largo  i^eins  in  Bartlett,  Coos  Coanty.  It  is  flrom 
this  description  of  ore  that  a  large  part  of  the  excellent  Swedish  Iron 
is  made.  The  specular  oxyd  at  Piermont,  in  the  same  coanty  is  one  of 
the  richest  ores  in  the  United  States,  yielding  60  to  upward  of  90  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  hjdrated  perozyd  or  swamp  ore  also  occnn 
in  many  places.  But  these  and  sundry  yeins  of  copper,  zinc,  and  letd 
at  Warren  and  Eaton  and  about  the  grand  Monadnock,  appear  not  to 
have  been  wrought  at  a  yery  early  period.  The  only  deposit  of  Tin 
ore  (cassUerile)  of  any  economical  yalne  in  the  United  States, 
was  some  years  ago  discoyercd  by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  State 
Geologist,  at  Jackson  in  New  Hampshire.  It  contained  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  that  yaluuble  metal,  occurring  in  small  crystals  in  mica  slate 
and  quartz. 

Iron  ore  was  early  discoyercd  in  the  yicinity  of  Portsmouth,  and  a 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  England  by  Gibbons,  the  agent  of  Captun 
Mason,  in  August,  1634,  respecting  which  he  wrote  to  his  principal: 
''  There  is  of  three  sorts — one  sort  that  the  myne  doth  cast  fourth  as  the 
tree  doth  gum,  which  is  sent  in  a  rundit.  One  of  the  other  sorts  we 
take  to  be  yery  rich,  there  is  great  store  of  it.  For  the  other  I  do  not 
know."  Ue  advises  that  a  supply  of  irou-work,  suitable  for  shipwrights 
and  joiners,  should  be  sent  to  be  sold  with  the  lumber  at  a  saw-mill  he 
was  then  erecting,  and  adds,  "  So  I  have  written  unto  Mr.  John  Round 
to  repair  unto  your  worship ;  he  is  a  silversmith  by  his  trade,  but  hath 
spent  mueh  time  and  means  about  iron,"'  etc.  llow  early  an  attempt 
was  made  to  smelt  the  ore  there  we  cannot  say. 

The  British  Hoard  of  Trade,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1731,  that  the  Governor  of  Xew  Hampshire,  in  his  answers  to  their 
circular  letters,  mentioned  an  Act  ])assed  many  years  before  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  by  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  iron  ore.  But  diligent  incjuiry  had  failed  to  discover  such  an 
Act  on  the  files  of  the  office.  Some  of  the  ore  beds  near  the  Massachu- 
setts line  give  evidence  of  having  been  formerly  explored,  and  as  ore  has 
been  frequently  obtained  in  the  adjoining  States  for  furnaces  in  the 
latter,  such  an  Act  may  have  been  ])assed  during  the  disputes  relative 
to  the  boundary  between  tho  two  Provinces,  which,  from  1102  to  1741, 
Bioomery  ^^^®  united  in  one  government.  It  is  not  probable  much 
forge.  would  be  shipped  to  Euroj)e.     Douglass,  a  few  years  later, 

speaks  of  "the  noted  Iron-works  at  Lamper  Eel  River,'*  whieh,  he  says, 
were  only  bloomeries  of  swamp  or  bog  ore,  and  wore  soon  discontinued 

(1)  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  vol.  i.,  App.  No.  viiL 
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through  deficiency  of  water  and  of  ore,  haying  neyer  made  mnch  bar- 
iron.'  The  ship-bailding  of  the  Province  required  much  iron,  which 
formed  a  considerable  item  of  the  expense.  The  nails  imported  at  the 
port  of  Piscataqaa  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1791,  amounted  to 
16,890  lbs.,  and  the  nnwrought  steel  to  nearly  as  much,  independent  of 
what  was  obtained  from  the  neighboring  States.'  Iron- works  to  some 
extent  were  carried  on  at  Exeter  about  that  time,  and  probably  there 
and  elsewhere  considerably  earlier.  Dr.  Belknap  (1792)  simply  re- 
marks that  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  both  in  forges  and  furnaces,  might 
be  made  vastly  more  productive  than  it  was,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
imported.  Iron  might  be  an  article  of  export.'  Several  Rhode  Island 
men,  Hawkins,  Jenks,  Arnold,  and  Gaboon,  first  smelted  the  magnetic 
ore  of  Winchester  at  Furnace  Tillage  in  1795.  But  the  beds,  though 
abondant,  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  in  five  or  six  years.  The 
Franconia  Works  were  built,  we  believe,  by  the  New  Hampshire  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1805  to  work  the  rich  granular 
ore  of  that  town  and  Lisbon.  A  cold-blast  furnace  was  erected  in  1811, 
and  a  hot-blast  in  1844.  But  they  have  not  been  actively  worked  for 
some  time. 

Ybrmont. — In  the  territory  of  Vermont,  where  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  had  granted  between  one  and  two  hundred  townships 
before  the  Revolution,  and  fiercely  contended  with  New  York  for  juris- 
diction, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  influence  of  such  conflicts  upon 
industry,  a  number  of  Iron-works  were  built  before  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent State  in  1791. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  variety  and  in  great  quantity  in  several 
counties,  especially  those  lying  along  the  western  base  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range.  The  primary  magnetic  ores  and  hematites  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  limestones  in  Franklin^  Chittenden,  Addison, 
and'  Bennington  counties  occupy  numerous  beds,  and  furnish  the  red  and 
brown  oxyds,  specular,  titaniferous,  and  chrome  Iron,  and  the  ochres  for 
several  furnaces  at  the  present  time. 

In  Tinmouth,  Rutland  County,  where  there  were  ten  or  twelve  forges 
and  an  active  Iron  business  in  1798,  a  mine  of  Iron  ore  was  opened  as  early 
as  1785.  On  Furnace  Brook,  a  branch  of  Otter  Creek,  in  Pittsford,  a 
forge  wag  built  in  1791,  and  having  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  now 
forms  a  handsome  stack  which  produces  a  large  amount  of  iron  and  of 
ftove  castings  from  a  fonndery  attached.     Several  other  forges  and  fur* 

(1)  Sammary  of  Britifh  Bettlementf,  it        (2)  Belknap,  iU.  163. 

(3)  Ibid.  Ui.  160. 
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naces  were  bnilt  in  the  neighborhood  within  a  year  or  two,  and  made 
good  cold  sheer  iron,  suitable  for  nails  and  castings,  from  the  brown 
hematites,  which  yielded  from  one-sixth  to  one-fonrth  of  Iron.  A  pyritoiu 
ore  at  Shrewsbury  was  formerly  used  in  making  copperas.  The  Tuluable 
marble  and  kaolin  or  porcelain  and  pipe  clay  of  Rutland  were  early 
noticed  and  turned  to  account.  The  county  contained,  in  1794,  foarteea 
iron-forges,  three  furnaces,  and  a  slitting-mill.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  in  Bennington  one  forge,  four  in  Addison,  and  two  in  Chlttendea 
counties.  Much  bar-iron,  nail-rods,  and  castings  were  made  from  these, 
and  the  number  of  such  works  was  greatly  increased  within  a  few  yean. 
The  ore  of  Bennington  is  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  deposit  so  abundant 
in  the  adjoining  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Iron-works 
were  also  erected  before  the  close  of  the  century  in  some  of  the  towns 
east  of  the  mountains.  Randolph  in  Orange  County  had  two  forges  and 
a  slitting-mill,  fed  by  ore  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Nails  were  made  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  exported  with  Iron  and  iron-mauofactures  of 
other  descriptions.  * 

New  York. — Although  the  discovery  of  the  ores  of  Iron  and 
other  metals  was  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  colonizers  of  New  York, 
the  mannfaeture  of  Iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attempted  daring 
their  rule  in  the  Province. 

By  the  charter  of  *'  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,'?  under  which,  in 
1G29,  the  West  India  Conipfiny  endeavored  to  extend  the  colonization 
uf  New  Netherlands,  the  property  in  all  minerals,  precious 
o:  or*'  stones,   crystals,  etc.,  belonged   as  a  seignorial  right  to  the 

Patroons,  who  were  to  pay  the  discoverer  for  his  industry  and 
diligence  such  premium  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Some  si)ecimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  having  been  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Europe  by  private  persons.  Governor  Kieft  was  di- 
rected by  the  Company  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  to  forward  samples  of  the  various  metals  it  contained. 
During  tlie  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  Mohawks  at  Fort  Orange 
soon  after,  the  Indian  interpreter  was  observed  to  paint  his  face  after 
the  manner  of  the  natives,  wiili  a  substance  of  metallic  appearance.  A 
sample  of  the  pigment,  which  was  very  heavy,  having  been  obtained  and 
subjected  to  the  crucible,  a  metallic  mass  was  extracted,  and  supposed  to 
be  "  two  pieces  of  gold  worth  about  three  guilders."  An  officer  and 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  mountain  whence  it  was  obtained  for  a 
large  (piantity,  which,  upon  experiment,  yielded  a  similar  product.  The 
substance  was  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  which  so  often  misled  the  seekers 

(1)  WUlUms'  Uiflt.  Vermont. 
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for  gold.  Other  minerals  were  soon  after  brought  by  the  Indians  from 
the  Nevcsink  hills,  near  the  Raritan  river,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  place.  The  Director-General  Baeft,  confident  that  rich  metals 
were  to  be  discovered,  purposed  erecting  a  fort  to  guard  the  treasure 
should  it  prove  valuable.  Enconraged  by  the  result,  which  was  ''a  few 
samples  of  a  certain  mineral  which  yielded  gold  and  quicksilver,''  an 
officer  and  thirty  men  were  sent  to  continue  the  search,  and  to  send  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  mineral  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  As  the  result  of 
shi  meat  ^^®®®  cxploratious,  t  quantity  of  different  minerals  was  shipped 
of  ore  to      at  New  Haven  for  Holland;  but  the  vessel  with  her  treasure 

Holland.  ' 

soon  after  foundered  at  sea.  Not  discouraged,  however,  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  valuable  discoveries,  promised 
to  send  a  person  qualified  to  report  on  some  Iron  mines  which  had  been 
found  on  Staten  Island  and  near  the  Raritan,  and  to  prosecute  the  search 
for  other  metals  and  minerals. 

After  the  recall  of  Eieft  in  1646,  a  new  charter,  with  more  liberal 
provisions,  gave  any  colonist  who,  by  himself,  his  family,  or  any  one  in 
his  service,  should  discover  any  minerals  whatever  in  the  Province,  the 
sole  use  of  them,  without  any  duty  or  imposition,  /or  ten  years,  after 
which  time  he  was  to  pay  the  Company  one-tenth  the  proceeds  thereof.  > 

These  efforts  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  bring  to  light  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  revealed  the  presence  of  Iron  ore,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Adrian  Yanderdonck,  who  settled  under  the  charter  of 
Patroons,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Province  previous  to  1653.  But 
no  attempt  that  we  are  aware  of  was  made  to  smelt  or  mine  it.*    One 

(1)  O'CalUj^han'i  New  Netherlands.  Clopper  and  one  or  two  other  wealthy  hiack- 

(2)  One  of  the  names  home  hy  the  Doteh  smiths  on  Maiden  Lane  near  Pearl  street, 
among  the  Indians  is  said  IMiaTe  signified  William  street  and  Old  Slip,  in  like  manner, 
"the  iron- workers,"  in  allasion,  prohahly,  were  known  for  many  years  as  "Burger's 
to  the  operations  of  the  smith  and  other  Path,"  from  Burger  Joris,  who,  with  others 
handicraftsmen.  The  toareity  of  hlaok-  of  the  trade,  emigrated  in  1637  to  the  pri- 
tmiths  in  many  of  the  first  English  settle-  rate  colony  of  Van  Rensselaer,  on  the  Hud- 
mantf  in  this  country  was  seriously  felt  son,  whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  the 
Bat  the  Holland  Company  and  the  patroons,  comer  of  William  street  and  Hanover 
notwithstanding  the  purely  oommereial  cha-  Square,  where  he  received  a  grant  of  lots» 
meter  of  their  enterprises,  appear  with  J ndi-  and  finally  to  Long  Island.  The  private 
eloof  foresight  to  have  provided  a'  fair  pro-  accounts  of  Van  Rensselaer  furnish  sosm 
portion  of  that  humble  but  nsenil  class  of  particulars  of  the  price  of  Iron,  iron  w»e% 
artificers  in  iron,  as  weU  as  of  other  neces-  tools,  etc.,  at  that  early  date.  An  Iroa  an- 
•ary  mechanics.  Several  of  the  craft  were  vU  is  charged  at  100  florins;  smiths'  eiMl>« 
among  the  first  grnntees  of  lots  on  Manhat-  per  chaldron,  lOfi.  10  stivers;  a  sniUt's  bel. 
tan.  Thafpnrt  of  the  Bast  River  side  of  lows,  47fi.;  nails  (100  to  the  pwad).  Sm. 
tli«  dty  between  Wall  street  and  Peck  Slip  per  lb. ;  steel,  1st ;  a  kettle,  t  to  ML  ;  a 
vaf  long  known  as  "  de  Smit's  valey,"  after-  chisel,  Ifl. ;  a  plowshare,  25fi- ;  a  plow  niic 
ward  abbreviated  to  "  de  Vly"  and  "  Fly,"  iron  work,  28fl.  Ifist ;  aa  ax  «r  lun'riiei.  *.* 
M   Ineloding  the  lesidenoM  of  Oomelins  to  2fl.;  a  scythe,  21.  Itii-;  aifMUM,  ij  m. 
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of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Dutch  was  made  at  Minisink,  in  thi 
neighborhood  of  the  valuable  magnetic  ores  of  Orange  Coantj.  At  this 
Mine  hoiM  pl&ce,  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Debk 
atMiniitink.  ^^rc,  the  succcssors  of  the  first  occupants  found  "  mine  holes" 
and  the  remains  of  a  well-constructed  road,  extending  thence  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  to  Esopns  (now  Kingston)  on  the  Hudson.  Tradition 
ascribes  these  excavations,  of  which  there  were  two,  and  "  the  old  mins 
road"  to  a  company  of  miners  from  Holland,  who  transported  ore  of 
some  kind  over  the  road,  until  the  work  wai  suspended,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Province  to  the  English  in  1664.  The  records  of 
the  West  India  Company  also  refer  to  a  piece  of  pure  copper  from  New 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  assurance  received  from  one  KIoos  de  Rayter, 
that  there  was  a  copper  mine  at  Minisink.  It  was  for  that  metal  that 
the  mining  was  probably  carried  on.  The  copper  mine  of  the  Schnylers 
near  New  Brunswick,  in  Jersey,  appears  also  to  have  been  wrought  to 
some  extent  by  the  Dutch  J  Hubbard,  about  1680,  says  in  reference  to 
New  York,  "  Staten  Island  produces  tin  and  store  of  Iron  ore,  and  the 
calamine  stone  is  said  likewise  to  be  found  there." 

In  the  patents  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  of  which  that  of  Mim« 
sink,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  Orange  County,  was  the  earliest 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  were  reserved  in 
virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  was  the  only  reservation  with  re- 
gard to  mines  and  minerals  in  the  grant  in  1684  of  the  large  mtanorial 
estate  to  lloljcrt  Livingston,  in  Columbia  Coimty,  where  probably  the 

first  Iron-works  witliin   tlie  present  limits  of  the   State  were 
works  at      afterward  erected  by  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Livingston.     These 

were  known  as  the  Ancram  Iron-works,  a  name  derived  from 

2Jfl. ;   a   sheep's   bull   of  copper,    Ifl.  6st. ;  middle  of  the  last  centary,  and  Sir  William 

101  burs  of  flat  iron,  48jfl.,  etc.     The  flv»rin  Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  instructed  t<i 

of  20  stivers  w:i!»  equal  to  about  40  cents  of  obtain  information  re^pecting  them,  which 

our  money.  Wheat  w:is  2fl.  lOst.  per  bushel,  ho    communicated   to    Lord     Ilillsboroogh. 

—  O'Callaghnn,  i.  477.  The  quantity  was  ascertained   to  be  aband- 

(1)  The  abundant  deposits  of  copper  ore  ant,  and  trial  already  made  had  proved  it 

on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  were  to  be  rich.     Estimates  had  been   made  of 

very  early   noticed   by   the    French   Jesuit  the  expense  of  mininp^  Mnd  transporting  it. 

Misj-ionaries.     They  are  said  to  have  been  Mining  was  attempted  iru-re  as  early  as  1771 

mentioned   in   a   work   by  M.   Logardc,   in  by  an  Englishman.  AloxandvT  Henry,  at  th« 

1626.  and  again  by  Father  Claude  Allonoz  forks  of  Ont'uingon  riv  r,  and  afterward  on 

in  1666,  who  speaks  of  finding  pieces  of  cop.  the  north  siile  of  the  lant .  but,  after  an  un- 

per,  and  that  the  natives  transmitted  them  successful  effort,  was  abandoned.     The  ro- 

from  generation  to  generation  as  objects  of  gion  was    explored   by   the   United    Statei 

worship.     Masses  of  Copper  hammered  into  Guvcrnniont  under  tieneral  Ca^s,  in  1S19, 

useful  forms  have  been  found  in  the  Western  and  afterward  by  Dr.  llmighton.  wht.se  Ile- 

tumuli,    which    were     probably     obtained  port,  in   1S41,  gave  the  fir-t  dtfiuiie  iiif-ir. 

thence.     An  application  for  a  grant  of  them  mation  respecting  those  valuable  depoiiu. 
was  made  to  the  King  of  England  about  th« 
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the  native  place  of  the  family  in  Scotland.  Thej  were  erected  on  the 
Ancram  or  Roeloff  Jansen's  Creek,  aboat  fourteen  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson.  The  ore  was  obtained  prii^cipally  from  the  "  ore  hill''  in  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  which  place,  was  first  settled  by  some  Dutch  families  from 
New  York,  and  incorporated  by  its  present  name  in  1741.  The  mine,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Philip  Livingston  was  one  of  the  principal  owners,  was 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  bloomery.  The  site  of  the  forge 
was  probably  chosen  on  account  of  a  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  or 
lead  ore  having  been  previously  discovered  and  opened  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston near  the  spot.  The  works  were  set  up  as  early  at  least  as  1740. 
That  they  were  the  first  in  the  Province,  we  infer  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  The  Hon.  Cadwallader  Colden,  in  1723, 
assigns  as  the  reason  that  naval  stores,  iron,  etc.,  had  not  been  attempted, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  change  their  accustomed  pur- 
suits for  new  ones,  which  were  expensive  in  the  beginning  and  always 
uncertain  in  the  issue ;  to  which  were  added  the  want .  of  capital,  the 
cheapness  of  land,  and  the  consequent  dearness  of  labor,  which  was  equal 
to  3s.  a  day.  Governor  Cosby,  in  1734,  alludes  to  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  Lead  in  New  York,  and  to  the  abundance 
of  both  bog  and  mountain  ores  of  Iron,  ''  but  as  yet  no  iron-work  is  det 
up  in  this  Province."  He  tsonsidered  it  desirable  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  importation  of  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  into  Eng- 
land, or  "at  least  that  it  might  be  free  of  duty."*  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
traveler,  in  1748  says,  "Of  late  years  they  (of  New  York)  have  shipped 
a  great  deal  of  Iron  to  England."  This  exportation  doubtless  consisted 
in  part  of  Iron  from  New  Jersey,  where  Iron-works  were  erected  many 
years  before. 

Among  the  early  explorers  of  the  highly  metalliferous  region  of  the 
Highlands  of  Orange,  Rockland,  Putnam,  and  other  counties,  were  a 
company  of  German  miners,  sent  out  between  the  years  1730  and  1750, 
under  the  direction  of  Baron  Horsenclaver,  who  was  extremely  assiduous 
in  prosecuting  the  search.  They  made  numerous  excavations,  of  which 
the  traditions  and  more  palpable*  evidences  still  remain,  and  made  some 
attempts  to  turn  their  discoveries  to  account,  whence  many  reports  of 
ailver  and  lead  mines  in  the  Highlands  have  originated.  Iron-worka 
appear  to  have  been  first  set  up  in  Orange  County  about  this  time. 

In  1750,  when  information  respecting  Iron- works  in  the  Colonies  waa 
called  for  in  reference  to  the  bill  before  Parliament  upon  the  subject^ 
0n«<f6  Governor  Clinton  reported  that  at  a  place  called  Wawaganda^ 
CouDty.  |„  Orange  County,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Hudson, 
was  a  plating.forge  with  a  tilt-hammer.     It  was  the  property  of  Law- 

(1)  Doc.  HUt  of  New  York,  by  O'CaUaghan. 
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rence  Scrawlej,  a  blacksmith,  and  was  built  four  or  five  jears  before, 
but  was  not  then  in  use.  It  was  the  only  mill  of  that  kiod  in  the  Pro- 
vince. There  was  no  rolling  or  slitting  mill  or  steel  furnace  at  that  time 
in  the  Province. 

In  1750  the  first  discovery  was  made  of  a  rich  superficial  deposit  of 
iron  ore  at  the  south  end  of  Sterling  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 

In  the  following  year.  Ward  &  Colton  erected  at  the  outlet  of 
mine  and     Sterling  Poud,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Warwick,  netf 

the  Monroe  line,  a  charcoal  blast-furnace,  which  was  the  fint 
in  Warwick.  These  works  were  called,  in  compliment  to  General  Willian 
Alexander  Lord  Sterling,  the  owner  of  the  land,  afterward  an  officer  ii 
the  Revolutionary  army,  the  Sterling  Iron- works.  They  were  bnilt  for 
the  manufacture  of  anchors,  and  during  the  next  year  Abel  Noble,  from 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  erected  a  forge  in  Monroe,  near  the  fur- 
nace, at  which  anchors  are  said  to  have  been  made.'  From  500  to  1,000 
tons  of  cold  short  magnetic  ore  were  then  taken  yearly  from  the  Sterling 
mine,  and  an  aggregate  of  about  140,000  tons  between  that  and  1842. 
The  metal  was  strong  and  has  been  largely  used  for  cannon,  bar-iron, 
steel,  and  other  purposes.  The  Sterling  Works  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  productiveness.  Before  and  during  the  Revolution,  about 
1,500  tons  of  pig-iron,  of  which  1,000  were  made  into  bar,  were  the  pro- 
duct of  the  county,  which,  we  believe,  had  no  other  works.     Mr.  Peter 

Townscnd,  wlio  became  the  proprietor  before  the  wur.  made 

First  steel. 

anchors  at  the  place  in  1773,  and  in  177G  produced  the  first 
steel  in  the  Province,  at  first  from  pig  and  afterward  from  bar  iron,  in 
the  German  manner.  The  first  blister  steel  made  in  the  State  was  made 
by  Peter  Townsend,  Jr.,  in  1810,  from  ore  of  the  Long  Mine  on  the 
Sterling  estate.  In  the  manufacture  of  edj^e-tools  it  was  conai<lerod 
Cannon  and  cqual  to  the  famous  Danemora  Swedish  Iron.  The  first  cannon 
chains.  made  in  the  State  were  east  by  the  same  person  for  Govern- 
ment, in  1816,  from  the  metal  of  these  mines.  They  were  from  six  to 
thirty-two  pounders,  and  none  failed  in  the  proof.  The  immense  Iron 
chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  in  1773,  was  forged 
at  these  works.  It  weighed  186  tons,  and  was  made  and  delivered  in 
six  weeks  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.*  It 
remained  unbroken,  we  believe,  during  the  war,  although  others  at  Fort 
Montgomery  and  on  the  lake  above  were  broken  by  the  British.  Links 
of  these  chains,  weighing  140  ll)s.  each,  are  preserved  among  the  Revo- 
lutionary relics  at  Newburgh  and  in  New  York. 

(1)  French's  Ili.-t.  and  SUii,  Gai.  of  NctT         (2)  Pr.   TTorton's   Geological    Report  of 
York.  Now  York,  1839. 
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A  second  farnace  was  erected  on  the  same  property  in  1*7 '77,  by  the 
Townsends,  who  had  two  forges  with  eight  forge  fires.  The  furnace  has 
been  in  ruins  for  fifty  years.  The  hamlet  still  bears  the  name  of  Sterling 
"Works,  and  now  produces  daily  12  to  15  tons  of  pig-iron,  the  business 
being  still  in  the  family  of  the  Townsends,  whose  large  hot-blast  furnace 
stands  two  miles  north  of  the  old  Sterling  furnace.  Southfield  furnace, 
six  miles  southeast  of  the  Sterling  mines,  owned  by  Peter  Townseud 
&  Co.,  was  built  in  1806.  Several  other  veins  of  magnetic  ore  were 
opened  in  the  last  century  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sterling  mine, 
which  itself  covers,  according  to  survey,  30  acres  of  ground.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  mine,  a  very  extensive  bed  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  as  early  as  1756  supplied  a  furnace,  which  was  abandoned 
twenty-one  years  after.  The  vein  is  over  30  feet  thick  and  150  broad, 
and  makes  good  cold  short  iron.  Samuel  Patrick  cast  stoves  at  this 
furnace  for  Government  in  1776. 

The  Long  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Townsends,  was  discovered  in  1761 
by  David  Jones,  and,  during  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years,  supplied 
on  an  average  500  tons  of  ore  annually  to  the  Sterling  Works. 
It  was  the  only  one  at  which  systematic  mining  was  attempted 
in  that  time,  and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  170  feet  on  a  single  vein 
6  feet  thick.  The  ore  yielded  62  per  cent  of  strong  tough  metal,  from 
which  cannon,  muskets,  wire,  steel,  fine  malleable  Iron,  and  harness- 
buckles  of  good  quality  were  made.' 

The  Mountain  Mine,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Long  Mine,  wm»  found 
in  1758  by  a  hunter,  in  consequence  of  a  tree  having  been  blown  up  by 
Moantoia  ^^^  roots.  The  Irou  from  this  mine  was  remarkable  for  its 
^°^  strength  and  fine  polish,  and  was  in  consequence  chiefly  ex- 

ported to  England  to  be  tinned. 

Spruce  Swamp  or  Red  Mine,  of  pyritons  magnetic  ore,  three  mileb 
south  of  Long  Mine,  discovered  in  1780  by  J.  Stupenfell;  the  Belcher 
other  miDM  Mine,  discovered  in  1792  by  Jacob  Belcher,  on  the  Sterling 
inOnmgeGo.  gg^ate,  at  the  south  end  of  the  mountain  ;  the  Crossway  Mine, 
near  Mountain  Mine,  a  vein  14  feet  thick,  yielding  50  per  cent  of  good 
Iron,  found  in  1793  by  John  Ball,  with  the  Patterson,  Clove,  O'Neill  or 
Nail  mine,  and  many  other  veins  more  recently  discovered,  now  supply 
the  anthracite  and  charcoal  furnaces  of  Orange  County  with  much  valu- 
able ore.  Vincent  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  iron  mine 
in  Orange  County  in  1774. 

Many  old  furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  these  ores  have  been 
long  abandoned.  A  furnace  was  in  operation  during  the  Revolution 
ttt  Craigsville,  in  Blooming   Grove   township.      Haverstraw  furnace, 

(I)  Dr.  Horion's  ReporL 
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niia  Rockland  Coonty,  and  one  or  two  bloomeriea  on  the  weat  bank  cf 
Tuppan  Sea,  which  Binelled  ore  on  the  neighboring  crceka,  naA  Olltft 
jib»oii..ii»i  bloomeriea  on  the  Ramapo,  have  been  long  nbnntloBed,  ita 
wtc  former  for  fifty  years,  and  ihe  Croton,  Omngp,  and  Woodbsij 
fDrnacos  qiute  or  nearly  as  long.'  Large  furnaces  now  OL-cniiylhe  Rain^n 
Talley,  which  are  supplied  with  magnetic  and  Umonite  oreii  from  tin 
minne  above  named  and  others  in  the  Hlnhlanda. 

In  1757,  Gofemor  De  Lancey,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  procUnif 
tion.  transmitted  an  accouot  of  the  Irou-worka  ip  the  ProTince  fnn 
Oflmti  ^'^^  ^°  ^f^^-  ^'  contained  a  Btatement  of  the  prodnct  oftbf 
Koiion  Ancram  Iron-works  during  tliat  time,  us  fiirnliihed  liy  Robni 
Liringston,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  lirat  proprietor.  It  was  reprcsenlvil  W 
be  the  only  Iron-works  in  the  Province  then  carried  on,  Suvvrat  othm 
had  been  set  up,  but  were  abandoned,  through  miBmanagotnent  or  Um 
peLuniary  inability  of  the  undertakers.  Of  these  were  two  ftiniAcniD 
the  Muuor  of  Cortland,  and  several  bloomeries  which  bad  nut  be«n 
worked  for  aeveral  years.  Iron  ore  was  abundant,  especially  io  th« 
Highlands,  and  it  was  probable  that,  with  the  return  of  peace  and  with 
enconragement  from  Parliament,  a  number  of  othprs  would  be  carrieil  un 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  which  in  time  wobH 
receive  from  the  Colonies,  in  exchange  for  her  own  maDafacturct.  ati 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  she  required,  for  vilikh  she  now  paid  Sweden  ia 
CAih.     TJjo  fulbwiug  Js — 

An  Account  of  Iron  made  ai  Ancram,  in  the  Manor  Livingtbm,  Jjr 
Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  Esq. 
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Ancram  Works  ahonld  have  continued  to  prosper,  conudering  tin  dis- 
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tance  that  the  ore  had  to  be  transported  from  the  mine,  and  the  still 
greater  distance  which  the  bar-iron  had  to  be  carried,  to  the  Hudson 
Qiittraic  ^  order  to  reach  the  market  at  New  York ;  while  the  roads 
with  mms.  j^jj^  ^^q  modes  of  conveyance  were  imperfect,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  mining  and  manufacture  were  generally  rude.  During  these 
years,  also,  the  operations  were  much  impeded  by  quarrels  with  citizens 
of  Massachusetts.  That  ProTince,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  claimed  juris- 
diction westwardly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  made  grants  which 
brought  its  subjects  into  conflict  with  the  Livingston  claims.  This  led 
to  frequent  riots,  murders,  and  arrests  in  the  attempt  to  dispossess  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenants,  until  the  Revolution  terminated  the  disputes. 
Ad  affidavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  May,  1*755,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abduction  of  his  men,  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  Spring- 
field Jail  of  the  clerk,  forgeman,  two  founders,  and  other  workmen,  he 
was  unable  to  furnish  carriage- wheels  and  shot  for  the  expeditions  fitting 
out  against  Niagara  and  Crown  Point.  He  had  put  his  furnace  in  order 
for  that  purpose  at  an  expense  of  £400.  These  works,  which  ^ere  thus 
engaged  in  the  public  service  at  the  most  important  period  of  colonial 
history,  had  nevertheless  become  highly  advantageous  to  the  owners 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence.  The  reputation  of 
Salisbury  bar-iron  was  doubtless  an  element  in  their  prosperity.  Besides 
the  Salisbury  ore  beds,  two  others  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  were  also 
opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Manor,  one  north  and  the  other  south, 
near  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  lines.  The  Iron  from  all  these 
was  of  superior  quality.  In  addition  to  the  forge  and  furnace  at  An- 
cram,  there  were  also  forges  north  of  them  at  Maryburg,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Manor,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

The  iron-manufactures  of  Copake,  Hudson,  and  other  places  consti- 
tute an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  county  at  this  time. 

In  May,  1*761,  William  Hawkshurst  petitioned  the  Council  assembled 
at  Fort  George  for  the  sole  privilege  during  thirty  years  of  making 
jinerr  anchors  and  anvils  within  the  Province.  The  application  was 
Forge.  rejected.  An  advertisement  of  the  same  person,  in  1765,  states 
that  he  had  lately  erected  "a  finery  and  great  hammer  for  refining  the 
Sterling  pig-iron  into  bars."  His  customers,  on  application  to  him  in 
New  York,  could  be  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  castings, 
such  as  ''  flat,  square,  and  bar  iron,  cart,  waggon,  chair,  and  sleigh  tire, 
mill  spindles,  wrines  and  iron  axle  trees,  cast  mill  rounds  and  gudgeons, 
fullers'  plates,  forge  plates,  forge  hammers,  and  anvils,  pots,  kettles, 
potash  kettles,  and  plates  or  hearths  for  pearlash  furnaces,  sugar  and 
gtill  house  grates,  fifty-sixes  and  smaller  weights,  sash  weights,  &c.''   He 
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gtOl  manafkctnred  anchors  and  pig-iron,  and  wonld  take  in  part  pifi 
iron  and  imndry  sorts  of  edge-tools,  tIx.,  "  short  Utted  pol»-UBa»  asi 
Tlrglnia  and  Carolina  made  hoes  and  bills,  fto."  These  we  eappoM  ts 
be  the  description  of  Iron  wares  supplied  at  that  time  by  the  iron 
Jhctorers  of  the  country  fh)m  domestic  Iron. 

Daring  the  year  last  named,  a  Society,  on  the  pbm  of  {he 
Society,  was  formed  in  New  York  to  eiicoarage  domestle 
B0«i^  which  the  continued  encroachments  of  PaiUamentaiy  peww 
^^'^  seemed  to  render  it  a  duly  toXbster.  Premionui  were 
for  yarions  products  of  natire  skill  and  indnstiy,  and  a  fkir  wee 
for  the  sale  of  sach  articles.  SeTeral  kinds  of  home-made  heidwK% 
snch  as  scythes,  shovels,  hoes,  etc.,  were  presented,  and  met  with  lea^f 
sales. 

At  this  date  there  were  a  number  of  Iron-works  la  the  eonthen  part 
of  Duchess  County.  The  towns  of  Amenia^  Beekmae,  Dorer,  mUl 
jf^chtm  ^^  ^^^^  Others  in  the  south  and  east^  abomid  in  wmj  lU 
^'*^^-  deposits  of  hematite  ore,  usually  of  the  solid  and  aomettaNs  ef 
the  fibrous  Tarieties,  associated  with  mica  slate  and  UmestoBe.  A.  mush 
(aicture  of  yellow  ochre  from  the  pulvemlent  form  of  the  htwatitt^  was 
established  many  years  ago.  At  Northeast  a  Tdn  of  galena  was 
wrought  as  early  as  1740,  by  a  company  of  OermaaSi  who  expoitsd  ths 
ore  to  Bristol,  England,  and  to  Amsterdam.  The  lode  is  croesed  by  a 
vein  of  copper  ore,  and  both  yield  silver,  the  former  45  and  the  latter 
80  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  working  was,  however,  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable, but  was  resnmed  during  the  Revolution  by  Peter  McDaniels, 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Congress.  A  quantity  of 
lead  ore  was  taken  out,  but  the  business  was  eventually  given  up  once 
more.     Traces  of  lead  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

A  furnace  and  founderj  were  in  operation  during  the  Revolution  in 
Amenia,  a  mile  from  the  Wassaic  station,  at  which  steel  and  castings 
were  made  for  the  nse  of  the  army.  Near  the  site — still  known  as  ''the 
Steel-works" — the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  is  yet  carried  on  by  hot 
and  cold  blast,  and  the  product  used  for  gun-barrels. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Peter  Ilorsenclaver,  a  wealthy 
and  enterprising  German,  already  mentioned,  was  the  proprietor  of  seve- 
ral Iron-works  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  expended  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  the 
manufacture  of  potash,  which  then  employed  much  labor  and  capital  in 
the  Colonies.  In  a  letter  dated  Fort  George,  January  12,  1767,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  from  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
his  enterprise  in  these  respects  is  highly  commended,  and  their  lordshipi 
were  referred  to  him  for  information  respecting  his  operations  in  Iros. 
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It  h  stated  Id  the  same  letter  that  a  fonndery  for  maklDg  small  iron  pots 
bad  been  lately  set  np  ''  near  this  town,"  bat  was  yet  inconsiderable. 
The  Qovemor  also  mentions  a  silver  mine,  or,  more  properly,  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  of  highly  argentiferous  character,  as  having  been  lately  leased 
by  order  of  the  British  Government  to  Mr.  Frederick  Philipse.  It  was 
in  the  Manor  of  Philipsbnrg,  in  West  Chester  Connty,  where  iron  ore 
also  existed,  for  working  which  last,  furnaces  were  early  erected.  A 
large  refinery  of  iron  or  lead,  belonging  to  Colonel  James,  was  in  ope- 
ration at  Sing  Sing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.' 

Magnetic  iron  ore  abonnds  in  the  highlands  of  Putnam*  County.  Its 
Talne  is  often  much  impaired  by  an  excess  of  sulphur.  Townsend's  mine 
Pvtnam  ^^  Simcwog  hill,  in  Southeast,  is  the  oldest  known  in  that  part 
County.  ^f  ^jjg  highlands,  which  was  extensively  explored  by  Horsen- 
claver  and  his  company.  Ore  was  once  carted  from  this  mine  to  Dan- 
bory,  Connecticut,  and  to  furnaces  along  the  Sound.  Though  amply 
productive,  the  workings  were  for  some  reason  abandoned  forty  years 
ago,  after  having  yielded  150,000  tons.  The  vein  is  in  some  places  20 
feet  thi5k  between  gneiss  and  hornblende  rock.  The  sulphate  of  iron, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret,  led  to  early  excavations 
in  many  places  in  early  times  in  search  for  silver,  as  at  the  old  "  silver 
mine,"  so  called,  northeast  of  Anthony's  Nose.  On  the  top  of  that 
promontory,  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  was  also  opened  formerly,  but 
proved  too  sulphurous  for  use. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  as  else- 
where mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  attempted  as  early  as 
Long  l^^^  by  a  native  of  South  old.     A  bloomery  forge  was  built, 

iiund.  probably  before  the  Revolution,  at  Patchogue,  in  Brookhaven, 
midway  between  New  York  and  Sagg  Harbor.  It  was  owned  at  a 
later  period  by  Jeffrey  Smith,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  other 

(1)  On  SOth  October,  1777,  Congress  di-  abroad  to  purchase  500  tons  of  lead,  and 
meted  the  Bo^rd  of  War  to  write  to  the  while  ohnrches  and  private  honses  in  the 
€k>Temment  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re-  eities  were  stripped  of  their  leaden  spouts 
commending  it  forthwith  to  take  measures  and  the  weights  to  the  windows,  and  ladies 
I6r  haying  the  lead  mines  in  the  State  in  many  places  surrendered  their  stores  of 
worked,  and  promising,  in  ease  laborers  shining  pewter  to  furnish  bullets  for  the 
were  searoe,  to  supply  prisoners  of  war  for  soldiery,  the  leaden  equestrian  statue  which 
thai  purpose. — Jour,  of  Cong.,  iiL  462.  The  had  been  decreed  by  a  grateful  people  to 
only  lead  mine  in  the  State  which  was  of  the  king  in  1770,  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
any  aoeouni  in  the  last  century,  we  believe,  from  the  streets  of  New  York  to  make  bul- 
was  the  Livingston  mine  at  Ancram.  This  lets  for  the  destruction  of  his  military  sub- 
mine  was  wrought  during  the  war,  but  the  jects.  It  was  melted  up  in  the  family  of 
domeatio  supply  feU  far  short  of  the  demand  Oov.  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  and  mad« 
la  th«  early  part  of  the  war.  Congress,  in  42,000  bullets. 
Vovwnber,    ordered    the     Oommissionen 
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manafactures.  In  the  primary  formations  of  Long  Island,  States,  tod 
"New  York  islands,  and  the  smaller  adjacent  ones,  magnetic  iron  om 
occar  in  considerable  quantity.  This  mineral  underlies  some  portlou 
of  the  city,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  island.  It  was  fonnd  iken 
by  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  years  ago. 

Peter  T.  Curtenius  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  air-famace  in  the 
city  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution.  In  February,  1775,  as  stated 
hmtj  ^  ^  paper  of  that  date,  a  large  cylinder  for  the  steam-engine 
<»»ii'^8'  of  the  water-works  then  in  progress  of  erection,  was  cast  at 
the  foundery  of  Sharp  &  Curtenius.  It  was  said  to  be  "  the  first  pe^ 
formance  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  America,"  and  to  have  beeo 
extremely  well  executed.* 

(1)  The  city  had  be«ii  previoiisly  snppUed  mentioned  wm  eait,  mnft  hare  bMQ  one  •( 
with  water  from  wells  and  pnmps,  in  ae-  the  flrat  attempted  in  Amerie*.  Cbristoph« 
oordanoe  with  an  Act  of  Asaemblj  in  1741.  Colles,  under  whole  direction  it  wai  prek- 
Thia  first  and  early  attempt  to  supply  the  ably  oommenoed,  is  beliered  to  bare  made 
eity  by  means  of  aquedaots  was  proposed  the  first  steam-eng^ne  erer  oonstmeted  ii 
and  partially  carried  ont  by  Christopher  this  country.  In  1771,  aa  wo  are  informed 
Colles,  an  accomplished  cirU  engineer  from  by  Mr.  Thompson  Weeteot^  CoUoa  offered 
Ireland,  who,  in  1774,  contracted  to  build  his  services  in  Philadelphia  aa  aa  hydraalii 
a  reservoir  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  engineer.  The  next  year  he  delivered  lee- 
between  Pearl  and  White  streets.  The  tures  in  that  eity  on  Pnenmatlos,  Hydre* 
completion  of  the  design  was  frustrated  by  statics,  Hydraulics,  and  loek  navigatioo, 
tho  war  with  England.  After  the  peace,  in  illustrated  by  experiments  and  working- 
1785,  Bohemes  fur  suppl^'ing  water  were  re-  models  of  several  machines,  including  tbs 
newcd  by  Colles  and  others,  surveys  were  ttenm-emjine.  As  the  result,  be  was  em- 
made,  and  in  1799  a  company  was  formed  ployed  to  build  a  steam-engine  for  a  distil- 
with  lurgo  privileges,  which  were  used  lery,  which  was  reported  upon  by  a  com- 
chiefly  for  banking  purposes.  A  principal  mittee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in 
well  was,  however,  sunk  at  the  corner  of  August,  1773,  but,  from  the  cheapness  of  its 
Duane  and  Croiis  streets,  whence  a  limited  construction,  did  not  prove  cCBcient  In 
supply  of  impure  water  was  raised  by  a  the  same  year  he  lectured  in  New  York  on 
steam-engine,  and  distributed  in  pipes,  canals  and  steam-engines,  and  the  following 
Other  projects  for  wells  and  open  canals  year  was  employed  as  mentioned  in  tbs 
were  proposed  and  abandoned  by  diflTerent  text.  In  1775,  he  gave  lessons  in  gunnery, 
companies,  until  the  Assembly,  on  May  2d,  In  17S4,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the 

1834,  authorized  a  joint  stock  company,  and  New  York  legislature,  on  tho  subject  of 
the  citizens,  at  the  charter  election  in  April,  water  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  by 

1835,  approved  of  the  survey  made  by  com-  tho  Mohawk  river.  During  the  next  year, 
missioners  for  an  aqueduct  to  the  head  of  with  meagro  aid  from  the  legislature,  he 
Croton  river.  This  magnificent  enterprise  explored  tho  country  as  far  as  Wood  Creek» 
wa;«  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1S37,  and  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Inland 
its  completion  was  celebrated  October  14th,  Navigation  of  New  York,"  showing  its  ad- 
1842.  The  chief  engineer  was  John  B.  Jer-  vantages  and  feasibility.  His  project  wal 
vis,  who,  before  its  commencement,  succeed-  considered  visionary,  but  he  persevered, 
ed  Major  D.  B.  Douglass,  the  surveyor  of  and  in  1788  again  memorialixed  the  A«em- 
the  one  previously  suggested  by  De  Witt  bly  and  City  Council,  on  artificial  commani- 
Clinton.  cation  between    New   York  and   the  groat 

The  engine  for  whioh  the  cylinder  above-     lakes  by  the  above  route.    A  bill  was  re- 
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We  have  seen  no  mention  of  smelting  fnraaces  or  forges  in  the  island 
at  that  time.  Bat  one  farnace  and  one  forge,  according  to  Professor 
Mather,  remained  in  working  order  in  the  counties  of  New  York,  West 
Chester,  and  Putnam  in  1842. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  Jolj  5, 
1766,  included  532  tons  of  bar-iron,  valued  at  £26  sterling  per  ton ; 
bporto  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  pig-iron,  at  £*l  10s.  per  ton ;  and  80  tons  of  copper 
•f  iroa.       Q^^  ^^  £100  per  ton.     Some  Iron  was  at  this  time  shipped  to 


Ireland  in  the  emigrant  and  merchant  vessels  in  exchange  for  linen  and 
other  manufactures.  In  1775,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  200  tons  of  iron, 
worth  £16  lOs.  (an  average,  probably,  of  the  prices  of  bar  and  pig  iron) 
per  ton,  were  imported,  and  in  1776  only  40  tons.  The  shipments  of 
Iron  from  the  port  in  these  years  amounted  to  2,400  tons  of  pig  and 
750  of  bar  iron  in  1775,  and  to  800  tons  of  pig  and  690  of  bar  in  1776. 
The  pig  metal  was  valued  at  75s.  and  the  bar  at  £17  per  ton.  Six  tons 
of  copper  ore  were  exported  in  1775,  and  only  one  in  1776.' 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the  ferriferous  treasures  of 
that  section  of  the  State  in  which  its  greatest  mineral  wealth  is  found, 
VortiMra  ^^d  ^^^  ^^^^  active  Iron  business  is  now  conducted,  were 
H«w  York.  broQgiit  to  the  knowledge  of  its  people.  These  lie  in  the  vast 
beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore  in  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  The  Iron  enterprise  of  this  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  region  is  now  expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  promises  ere 
long,  by  the  aid  of  modern  science,  capital,  and  material  agencies,  to 
attain  a  magnitude  hitherto  unequaled  in  this  country. 

In  the  great  belt  of  primary  or  Huronian  and  Lawrentian  rocks  in 
Northeastern  New  York,  throughout  the  counties  of  AVashington,  Sara- 
toga, Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence,  the  supply  of  ores  is 
almost  illimitable,  and  the  greatest  afiQuence  of  fuel  and  water-power 
point  to  a  future  development  of  the  Iron-manufacture  in  that  region 
of  no  ordinary  extent  The  richest  deposits  of  these  ores  are  probably 
those  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton,  where  the  .huge  acclivities 
of  the  Adirondac  hills  seem  compacted  of  strata  and  rocks  of  iron  ore. 
Immense  boulders  also  strew  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  veins, 

ported  to  ther  Hooee  by  Jeffrey  Smith,  bat  rices  in  this  connection,  and  speaks  of  bim 

did  not  pass.    He  published  again  on  the  as  the  projector  and  attendant  of  a  tele- 

•nbjeot  in  1807.     De  Witt  Clinton  admitted  graph  erected  daring  the  war  of  1812  on 

the  first  and  best  practical  suggestions  for  Castle  Clinton.    He  was  a  man  of  modesty, 

the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal  to  have  come  worth,  science,  and  ingenuity,  but  died  poor 

from  Colles,  and  on  the  completion  of  that  and  unrewarded.— ^fe*    Wettcott't    Lift  ^ 

great  work  in  1825,  four  years  after  bis  de-  /'i«cA,  p.  153 ;  CoWen'*  Lift  of  Fultxm, 
eeaae,  "his  effigies  were  borne  with  honor."         (1)  Sheffield's  Tables. 
Mr.  Colden  also  commends  highly  his  ser-  . 
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masses,  and  concretiona  underlie  the  valleys  of  the  Saniitac,  the  As 

SaLle,  the  Scroon,  and  of  the  aeTeral  head  atrcams  of  the  Hadaon  and 
tkr  tributaries  of  the  Lake. 

The  otily  BeLlloment  made  before  tlie  ReToktion  nortli  of  Crown 
Pi'int  in  this  regioo  of  forest,  was  b;  WUliam  Gallilaud,  a  merchant  irf 
]S'iw  York,  who,  in  May,  17C5,  planted  a  colony  of  mechanics  and  kn 
bij-ers  on  ihe  Boquct,  where  they  huilt  aaw-niilla,  a  smitbcry,  aud  otM 
inipfovements,  Ttie  infloence  of  iron  npoa  the  compaBs  was  tioticedlil 
Galliland  in  the  folbwiag  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred,  tik 
Jnly,  17S0,  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  "Joseph  Carter,  of  Scitotsd 
Rhode  Island,  offers  6d.  lawful  money  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  nM 
it  at  his  own  eipcoso.  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  In  March,  1783,11 
is  again  recorded  that  "John  Gilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Fnmace  in 
Lonux,  proposes  to  be  concerned  io  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  lo 
urite  liini  as  soon  as  we  may  safely  visit  the  place."'  The  iron-mano- 
lutture  in  this  imiiortant  region  was  commenced  some  years  aher  by  the 
Now  England  people,  who  Bowed  in  aflor  the  Peace.     In  1801,  the  firrt 

Iron-works  were  built  at  Wilisboro  Falls  on  the  Doqiiet,  wliert 
ifoo-worki  George   Throop  and   Levi  Highly  commenced  with   Charia 

Eano,  of  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  of  tmt 
800  to  1,500  lbs.  weight,  nndcr  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  ttr 
Troj  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-rallls  of  the  region,  gri! 
mill  machinery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,  were  made  at  this  foan- 
del],  which  was  altimatety  changed  to  a  bloomery,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tioB  It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ore  used  in 
the  lirst  ten  years,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinton 
Com  ty,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermont,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  in  all  that  regiou  being  at  Basin  Harbor.  Some  ore  was  also 
broDght  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  oneaccessfnl  attempts  were 
made  to  export  anchors.*  A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  S.  Ross  on  the  same  Htrcam,  at  which  nail-plates  in  lai^  qaaa- 

(1)  Witaon'i  BaiTBj  of  Essei  Counlj.  Miiin«,  New  Eimpifaire,  and  VermooL     Ib 

(Z)  Tb«  immsnae  bodiet  ot  iron  on  in  CuduI*  the  FrtDoh  Bra  Mid  to  hkrs  kidu 

thil  section  of  N««  York  belong  Io  tbe  ai-  iron-faTniioe  aa  eulj  at  1T17,  on  a  bnach 

Uodad  belt  of  primary  oral  *bioh  ttrelcbea  of  Iba  Sl  Maarioe  rirar,  aeTCD  Dilaa  aortli 

In  ■  lautbiraaMrl;  dirvodon  from  tba  Cuba-  gf  Troii  Biriirei,  in  tha  town  proTiDC*, 

qnid    HouDtua  In   Nora  Sootia — irhere  It  wbara  (ha  Si.  Haurise  Dold-blaat  foniat* 

aopporti  tha  Acadia  Furnace  at  Orsat  Vil-  now  i>.     A  manuractorj  of  tmall  n^Ii  waa 

Uk«,  dd    FoIIj  riTsr,  irith   magnelia  nod  ailabliihad  at  Quebec  in  ITM,  whieh,lB  tke 

qxeuUr  on  In  Urge  qoantiiy,  and  in  c1o>«  fint  lii  monthi,  exported  300  loni  ot  oaiti 

pTOiimlt;  to  abundance  of  bilnminoni  coal  to  Florida,  tba    Wait    Indiee,   ud  BonUi 

thrTiiigh  New  Brnniwick,  Canada  East,  AmBrioa. 
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titles  were  made,  and  supplied  to  the  nail-factory  at  Pair  Haven,  Yt.,  at 
$8  per  cwt 

The  "  Elba  Iron-Works,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  branch  of  the  An  Sable  river,  by  Archibald 
Mclntjre  &  Co.,  using  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 
too  refractory.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted, but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Henderson,  erected 
Adirondae  ^^^  ^^^^  fumacc  of  the  Adiroudac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
^"^'^  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
secluded  spot  among  the  Adiroudac  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-fumace,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
P(„i  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.    At  the  Adirondae  Steel- 

CMt-«t^.  Yforka  of  the  Company,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
cast-ateel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premium  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  75  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Maine,  Yermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
furnaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Eeesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
century  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Qun-stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Yander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
nw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.    It  was  an  active  business  in  1748,  when 
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Ktlm  Tiaited  tUe  place.     Musketa  or  rifiea  were  made  in 
quantity  for  the  ludiaa  trade,  of  vihich  Alticin;  was  a  priiid|N 
The  slocks  were  made  of  wild  cherry,  red  maple,  and  occasionally  o 
block  wftlout  of  PeniisjlvBttia.     The  armoreraat  Albany  were  empioj 
by  the  goveminent  at  the  comioencement  of  the  ReTolution. 

Xails  had  long  been  na  article  of  handicruft  producttoa 
of  the  Colonies.     But  the  consumption  of  uails  aud  Epikes  w«e  « 
moDS,  and  the  iinportatioDS  from  Euglnnd  always  large  in  some  ( 
ProrJQucs.     Baring  the  war,  wheo  English  nads  could  do  lon^r  be  ol^ 
tained  with  ease,  some  were  imported  from  France  bni  were  not  liked, 
and  the  people  were  forced  to  increase  the  domestic  production. 
future  independence  for  all  articles  of   simple  manufacture,  like  i 
and  spikes,  was  felt  to  be  necessary  under  the  new  hopes  inspired  byM 
independent  natiouaiity. 

On  the  revival  of  industry  after  the  Peace,  a  nail  tnanufactory  ■ 
established  in  the  year  1787  on  Orange  street,  Albany,  by  Oarret  \ 
^^,.  beck.     lie  mauufactared  8s  and   lOs  at  one  sbiUiug,  and  1 

■"""-  and  248  at  eleven  pence  per  pound.  The  quality  was  clnimvd 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  imported.  During  the  same  year,  ati- 
other  factory,  in  which  every  description  of  nails  was  tnanurartnred, 
was  erected  in  or  near  the  same  town  by  Messrs.  Stevenaon,  Donw,  and 
Tea  Eyck.  Their  nails  were  also  represented  to  be  as  cheap  iia  any 
foruign  aaj]^  and  superior  to  them  in  yiiuiily. 

Carriage-building  has  in  late  years  become  a  congiderable  bnuneai  in 
New  York.  Among  the  reminiscences  collected  from  aged  cititeni  bj 
the  late  Mr.  Watson,  the  annalist,  was  the  statement  that  be- 
hgiid?^  fore  the  Revolution,  carts  were  not  allowed  to  have  tires  apoD 
their  wheels.  Private  carriages  were  by  no  means  a  coramoii 
thing  in  most  American  cities  in  colonial  times.  About  the  year  I7t8, 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  was  annonnced  as  a  new  bni- 
nesB  in  New  York,  by  Elkanah  and  William  Deane  from  Dublio.  Tbaj 
broDght  out  their  workmen,  as  they  state,  at  great  expense,  and  wen 
prepared  to  make  coaches,  chariots,  landans,  phaetons,  post-dtaiaee,  cir- 
ricles,  chairs,  sedans,  and  sleighs  five  per  cent,  below  the  importatioa 
pricea. 

Coach  springs  were  first  made  in  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  from 
England,  who  came  out  as  a  shopmate  of  Mr.  Qrant  Thorbam,  and  for 
a  time  prospered  in  the  business. 

Jewelers  and  silversmiths  were  numerona  in  Ifew  York  from  an  early 
period.  Anthony  Lamb  was  a  mathematical  inatrument  maker  aa  eariy 
u  1750,  and  manufactured  Godfrey's  quadrant  in  an  improved  form. 
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Henry  Witemao,  from  Philadelphia^  Bet  up  the  manafactare  of  metal 
buttons  near  the  Flj  Market  soon  after. 

Among  those  who  labored  to  introduce  the  era  of  steam  in  the 
Iron-mannfactare  and  all  those  branches  which  it  subserves,  several 

citizens  of  New  York  and  its  vicinitj  were  earlj  engaged. 
8t«Tens       Its  dircct  agcucj  in  the  several  departments  of  the   iron 

business  has  been  as  a  new  creation ;  and  its  nnmerous  appli- 
cations to  machinery  of  all  kinds  has  constantly  augmented  the  demand 
for  Iron,  and  extended  the  field  for  labor,  capital,  and  skill  to  a  degree 
impossible  without  it  In  this  connection,  Christopher  Colics,  John 
Stevens,  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  Robert  Fulton,  appear  among  the 
earliest  laborers.  The  name  of  Stevens  is  associated  with  that  of  Fitch 
in  the  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation ;  and  his  patented  im- 
provements in  the  engine  of  Savery,  the  boiler,  bellows,  etc.,  were  among 
the  earliest  granted  by  the  new  government.  In  the  year  following  the 
splendid  success  of  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  the  steamboat  Pheniz,  built 
by  John  C.  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  his  son  Robert  L.  Stevens  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  was  probably  the  first  that  traversed  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  grand  idea  of  a  canal  through  the  State,  suggested  by  Colles, 
was  advocated  in  New  York,  Stevens  proposed  a  railroad  instead,  which 
would,  if  followed,  have  given  the  Empire  State  the  precedence  in  thai 
unequaled  system  of  internal  communication.  To  her  vast  system  of 
canals,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others,  and  to  her 
magnificent  railways  in  connection  with  steam.  New  York  owes  the 
development  of  her  great  iron  resources  no  less  than  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  State.  Her  immense  foreign  commerce  is 
equally  the  result  of  steam-power  applied  to  ocean  travel. 

New  Jersey. — The  system  of  Primary  and  older  Secondary  rocks, 
which  furnish  the  immense  masses  of  iron  ore  in  New  York,  carry  with 
them  where  they  cross  into  New  Jersey  in  the  gneissoid  structure  of  the 
south  mountain  range,  the  same  rich  veins  of  magnetic  ozyd  and  brown 
hematite  ore.  These,  with  the  bog  ore  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
formations  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  have  supplied  nnmerous 
Iron-works  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  The  metallic  wealth  of  New 
Jersey  was  partially  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  and  early  became  the  principal  source  of 
domestic  Iron. 

The  earliest  Iron-works  in  that  Province  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
ooont  belonged  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  a  merchant  of  Barbadoes, 
whose  brother  Bieluurd,  of  Morrisiana,  and  himself  were  the  ancestors 
cf  the  Morris  Hunilj  in  thstr  and  adjacent  States.    These  works  were 
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8ltD&t«d  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Monmoutli  County,  an<l,  with 
otlier  improveraents  of  the  owner,  formed  a  large  ealiibiiDliuitiil  for  111* 
Fimiioft-  period.  We  are  miablo  to  say  at  what  date  precisely  tlitj 
•rgiiu.  ^p^g  erected.  They  are  supposed  by  Dr.  O'Collaglian  to  h»t* 
t>een  purchased  of  James  Orovcr,  who  in  1650  nrus  the  collector  for  tli« 
poor  at  GraTcseud  on  Long  Isluud.  In  1655,  Grorer,  with  other  dLiif- 
fect«d  people,  hoisted  the  British  ensign  at  that  place,  and  read  a  (led*- 
ration  of  independence  of  the  Dutch  goTernnient.  In  tlie  following  year, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  Yankee  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  to  Cromwell  asking  to  bo  emancipated  from  the  Dutch  yoke. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Hew  Jersey,  where  he  is  bi-Ueved  to  bate 
been  the  owner  of  the  Iron-works  in  question,'  Shrewsbury  was  settled 
by  Conneelicut  people  about  the  year  1C64,  when  the  Province  irai 
surrendered  to  the  English,  nenry  Leonard,  one  of  the  workmen  at  tin 
first  Iron-works  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  romoTcd  to  thiB  part  of  Jersey  oeu 
that  time,  and  is  eoid  to  have  set  up  one  of  the  first  forges  in  die 
Province. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  Mr.  Morris  is  dated  October  25,  1670,  and  em- 
braced 3,540  acres,  with  full  liberty  to  him  and  his  heirs  "  to  dig,  dckt, 
nnd  carry  away  all  such  mines  for  iron  as  they  shall  find  or  see  fit  W 
dig  and  carry  away  to  the  iron  work,  or  that  shall  be  found  iu  thai  tMct 
of  laud  that  lies  enclosed  between  the  southeast  branch  of  the  Raiitu 
river  and  the  wlialu  [lond  on  the  SL'a  side,  and  is  boundfd  from  tiR'nce  by 
the  sea  and  branch  of  the  aea  to  the  eastward  to  the'Baritan  rifer,  he  or 
they  paying  all  snch  just  damages  to  the  owners  of  tiie  land  where  they 
ahall  dig  as  shall  be  judged  is  done  by  trespass  of  cattle,  or  otherwiae 
SDstained  by  the  carting  and  carrying  of  the  sud  mine  to  the  work."* 

The  East  Jersey  Proprietaries,  in  their  account  of  the  ProTince  in 
1682,  speak  of  its  mineral  treasures  oa  remuning  to  be  discorered,  bat 
they  state  that  a  smeltiog-furnace  and  forge  were  already  set  np,  which 
mode  good  Iron,  and  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  conntry.  These  wen 
doubtless  tb%  works  of  Colonel  Morris,  which  then  employed  sixty  «r 
seventy  negroes  in  addition  to  white  servants  and  dependants  of  llie 
proprietor.  Shrewsbury  was  at  that  data  the  most  southern  Bettlemeot 
in  the  Province,  and  had  a  population  of  about  100 ;  that  of  Eliu- 
bethtovn,  the  seat  of  government,  being  about  TOO,  and  of  Nawatk 
500. 

In  December,  1T4I,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord*  of 
Indo,  transmitting  an  address  from  the  Council  and  Assembly  asking 

(I)  O'CkUmgbsn'i  N««  KtUisrluiili,  IL        (>]  WUtohMd'i  But  JaiMy,  L  SI. 
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for  eDConragemeDt  of  the  manafactnre  of  Iron  in  the  Proyince.  It 
would  thus  appear  to  have  already  become  a  promising  industry  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  first  settlement  in  Sussex  and  Morris  counties  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  about  the  year  1685,  by  people  from  the  older  towns 

Morris  '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  England,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
County.       ^Ijq  jp^j^  ^j^g  |j|  ^^^  neighborhood  of  Hanover,  in   Morris 

County.  They  early  erected  several  forges,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  Iron-manufacture.  The  several  spurs  of  the  great  Apalachian  chain 
which  diversify  these  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Northwestern  New 
Jersey  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
ores  which  they  embosomed,  and  for  their  affluence  of  wood  and  water- 
power  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  Iron. 

*  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ten  mines  were  wrought  within  the 
limits  of  Morris  County,  which  contained  two  furnaces,  three  rolling  and 
ditting  mills,  and  about  forty  forges  with  two  to  four  fires  each.  Dr. 
Kitchell,  in  his  Secoad  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey  for  1855,  enumerates  and  describes  upward  of  eighty  iron  mines 
within  the  four  counties  of  Sussex,  Passaic,  Morris,  and  Warren. 
These  furnish  principally  the  magnetic  oxyd,  hydrated  peroxyd,  and 
other  primary  ores.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  are 
also  found  in  the  same  interesting  region. 

The  site  first  occupied  by  the  settlers  of  Hanover,  still  known  as  "  the 
old  forges/'  was  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  mine  whence  they 
obtained  the  ore.  This  was  the  celebrated  Suckasunny  mine  in  the 
town  of  Randolph,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  ore  was  carried 
thence  to  the  works  in  leathern  bags  on  pack-horses,  and  the  iron  was 
conveyed  back  in  the  same  way  over  the  Orange  Mountains  to  Newark. 
Forges  at  Morristown,  and  some  in  Essex  County,  were  long  supplied 
in  the  same  way  from  the  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  is  highly 
magnetic,  and  yielded,  on  analysis,  over  80  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ore 
was  for  some  time  free  to  all,  but  in  17 It  the  land  was  taken  up  by 
Joseph  Kirkbride.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  mine  became  the 
Dtckerwm  Property  of  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  formerly  Secretary 
^'^'^  of  the  Navy,  who- resided  near  Dover,  and  was  extensively  en- 
gaged in  mining  the  ore.  The  mine  is  still  known  as  Dickerson's,  and 
its  ore,  mixed  with  others  to  correct  a  cold  short  tendency,  is  much  used 
by  furnaces  at  Philipsburg  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  village  of  Troy,  in  Hanover,  a  bloomery  forge,  still  in  opera- 
tion^ was  built  in  lt43.  On  the  Rockaway  and  its  branches  several 
forges  were  erected  during  the  next  sixty  years.  Two  of  these  were  in 
the  village  of  Rockaway,  and  a  third,  erected  in  1805,  was  in  1856  con- 
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verted  into  a  steel-mill.  Beach  Glen  bloomerj,  three  miles  north  of 
the  village,  was  built  in  1760  and  rebuilt  in  1856.  JEtna  forge,  oa 
Burnt  Meadow  Brook,  three  miles  further  north,  was  set  up  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  near  the  site  of  the  bloomery  of  Mr.  Gkorge  E. 
Richter,  and  one  mile  from  the  Denmark  Anchor  bloomery,  erected  ii 
the  year  1800.  A  bloomerj  forge  was  also  built  about  the  year  1780 
seven  miles  west  of  Rockaway  station,  on  the  Rockaway.  Having  been 
twice  rebuilt,  it  is  still  at  work  upon  the  Suckasunny  ore,  and  is  knows 
as  the  Valley  Forge.  Several  others  were  early  erected  in  the  Berkshin 
Yalley.  Two  or  three  miles  above  Milton,  and  seventeen  or  eightea 
north  of  Rockaway,  the  Russia  and  Hopewell  bloomeries  were  set  sp^ 
the  former  in  1775  and  the  latter  in  1780,  and  both,  having  been  re- 
built, are  still  in  operation  with  hammers  driven  by  water-power. 

Randolph,  Mount  Hope,  Morristown,  Boonton,  Dover,  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  Iron-works  for  s 
long  period.  One  of  the  slittmg  and  rolling  mills  above  re- 
ferred to,  about  1790  occupied  the  site  of  Old  Boonton 
Bloomery,  six  miles  east  of  Rockaway.  Boonton  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  largest  Iron  business  in  the  State.  The  works  of  the  East  Jeisej 
Manufacturing  Company,  erected  in  that  village  about  thirty  years  ago, 
are  among  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dover  Rolling-mill,  nesr 
the  Dover  station  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  was  built  by  Israel 
Canfield  and  Jacob  Livey  in  1792,  when  the  place  contained  only  four 
dwellinf^s  and  a  forge.  It  has  been  twice  rebuilt,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  steel-furnace,  which  has  made  1,000  tons  of  steel  in  a  year.  A  char- 
coal furnace  at  Mount  Hope,  four  miles  northwest  of  Rockaway,  cast 
shot  and  shell  for  the  army  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  stopped 
about  thirty  years  ago.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  extensive  mining 
operations,  having  no  less  than  thirty-two  ore  beds  wrought  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  most  northerly  of  this  group,  which  includes  the  Dicker- 
son,  is  the  Ilibcrnia  mine,  a  magnetic  ore  bed  9  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Ilibcrnia  Iron-works,  in  Pequannock  township,  received,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legijslature,  in  17(59,  a  grant  of  certain  privileges 
HibemiA  ^^  commou  with  others  in  Burlington  County,  for  their  encour- 
irou-work*.  agenieut.  The  furnace  was  employed  during  the  war  in  casting 
grape-shot  and  other  ordnance  for  Government.  A  letter  from  the 
owner  or  manager,  Joseph  Huff,  dated  November  21,  1776,  in  which  he 
requests  a  supi)ly  of  salt  to  enable  him  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
without  wliich  he  must  put  the  w«^rks  oat  of  blast,  states  that  it  was  the 
only  furnace  in  the  Province  which  he  knew  to  be  then  in  blast,  or  at 
whicli  such  stores  could  be  sui>plied  for  the  public  service. 

A  mine  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  at  the  base  of  the  Green 
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pond  or  Copperas  mountain,  in  the  same  town,  famished  material  for  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  copperas  in  the  last  century.  At  its 
Oopperaa-  close,  the  towusMp  had  two  charcoal  furnaces  and  a  number 
works.        Q^  forges. 

Several  earlj  Iron-works  were  erected  on  the  Bingwood  and  Peqnan- 
nock  rivers,  which  unite  at  Pompton.  A  forge  was  built,  about  a  cen- 
tury since,  on  the  present  site  of  the  bloomery  and  anchor  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  three  miles  above  Bloomingdale,  in  Passaic  County. 
After  entirely  disappearing,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1847.  A  charcoal  furnace, 
two  or  three  miles  further  northwest,  also  on  the  Morris  County  side  of 
the  Pequannock,  was  erected  previous  to  1770,  as  shown  by  a  piece  of 
pig  metal  from  it  stamped  with  that  date.  It  was  abandoned  two  years 
after,  and  was  replaced  in  1840  by  the  large  Charlottenbnrg  bloomery 
and  rolling-mill  of  O.  H.  Renton,  of  Newark.  Between  these,  about  the 
former  date,  were  also  two  forges.  At  the  village  of  Bingwood,  near 
the  State  line,  a  forge  also  existed  formerly.  There  are  8  mines  of  rich 
magnetic  ore  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  Bingwood  bloomery  at 
Boardville,  and  Long  Pond  bloomery,  three  miles  northwest  of  it,  were 
built  by  Baron  Hass  before  the  Bevolution,  and  now  make,  the  former 
about  400  and  the  latter  800  tons  of  blooms  yearly.  These,  with  the 
Charlottenburg  and  Mount  Hope  works,  once  belonged  to  one  company, 
at  which  time  there  were  also  two  forges  between  Smiths'  and  the  old 
Charlottenburg  furnace.  Methodist  bloomery  on  the  Pequannock, 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  the  Patterson  station,  in  Passaic  County, 
was  built  about  1780.  The  following  bloomery  forges  in  Morris  County 
were  erected  about  the  year  1790,  and  are  still  running,  viz. :  Hard 
Bargain,  near  Petersburg ;  Bartleyville,  near  Mount  Olive,  now  the  old- 
est in  that  vicinity  ;  Holsey's  forge  at  Bockaway ;  Split  Bock  bloomery 
on  Beaver  Lake,  and  Stickels  Meriden  bloomery  on  Beaver  Brook. 
Stockholm  and  Windham  bloomeries  on  the  Pequannock,  in  Passaic 
County,  still  in  blast,  were  erected  about  the  same  year.  The  Pompton 
hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  in  that  county,  built  in  1837,  is  said  by 
its  present  owners  to  be  the  oldest  three  tuyere  furnace  in  the  Union. 

The  Morris  Canal  has  long  rendered  the  Anthracite  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania available  for  the  numerous  Iron-works  of  this  metalliferous 
region. 

Furnaces  and  forges  were  built  at  several  places  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  which  included  Mercer,  at 
HnntoTdoa  ^^  ^arfy  date.  At  Clinton,  in  the  last  named,  where  mines  of 
^"'^r.  magnetic  ore  now  yield  25  to  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  mining 
was  commenced  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  Union  Furnace, 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  was  supplied  from  that 
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place,  but  was  abandoned  in  17t8.     Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring 
the  He  volution. 

At  Oxford,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pequest,  in  Warren  Conntj,  a  charcoal 
furnace  was  built  in  1743.  It  is  said  to  b^  the  oldest  famoce  nowie- 
Wftiren  maining  in  the  Union,  and,  being  in  complete  repair,  is  still 
couaiy,  running  as  a  steam  hot-blast  furnace,  two-thirds  of  the  year  oi 
charcoal  and  one-third  on  anthracite.  It  is  8  feet  across  the  bosh,  and 
88  feet  high,  and  made,  in  1857,  906  tons  of  car-wheel  iron,  nearlj  sU 
made  into  car-wheels  on  the  spot  Castings  from  this  furnace  are  fonnd 
in  chimney  backs  a  century  old,  and  pigs  with  much  older  stamps.  Thf 
iron  was  formerly  rafted  in  Durham  boats  from  Foul  Rift  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelphia.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  a  mine  half  a  mile  distant^ 
opened  in  1743,  and  yielding  block  magnetic  ore  with  45  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Two  other  beds  have  been  opened  since,  and  supply  ore 
to  other  works. 

At  Andovcr,  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  Sussex  County,  and 
forty  miles  from  New  York,  a  mine  of  magnetic  ore  was  opened  and  a 
blast-furnace  erected  before  the  war.  The  works  were  noted 
workH,  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  bar-iron  produced.  The  smelt- 
ing furnace  is  still  standing,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  at 
Waterloo,  the  puddling  furnace  and  forge  arc  to  be  seen.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  in  January,  1778,  authorizing  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  Mr.  Whitehead  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  artificers  and  works, 
the  ConiinitJsiiry-General  of  ^lilitary  Stores  was  directed  to  stipulate 
that  the  iron  eniployctl  should  be  that  of  the  Andover  Iron- Works,  as 
the  only  article  that  would  certainly  answer  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
also  (lirecied  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  Jcrs<'y,  recjuesling;  them  to  j)ut  a  person  in  possession  of  the 
works,  that  thcy"nii<j:ht  be  put  in  blast  for  the  innnediate  supply  of 
iron.'  The  Ci)nipany  which  owned  the  works  was  a  large  anJ  enterprisinij 
one,  and  conducted  an  extensive  business  for  the  times.  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  principally  royalists,  and  hence  the  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  works.  The  company  was  dispersed  widely  durinpr  the  war. 
and  the  mines  lonp  remained  unclaimed  and  the  taxes  unpaid.  After 
the  war  soiue  of  the  iron  from  this  furnace  was  sent  to  Euc* 
land,  and  there  made  into  steel,  for  which  pur]>ose  it  was  pro- 
nounced eipial  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron.  Tlie  best  fonijrn 
irons  from  wiiich  steel  is  made  in  England  are  the  product  of  ores  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the   Andover  mine.     After  remaining  long  donuftiii, 

,1^  Journal  •.»!' Ci>ne>'^'''-"''  ^^'^-  '^''  V-  •^-- 
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I  was  resumed  at  the  place  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  in  1847,  obtained 
to  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  recommenced  the  manafac- 
o^  ture  of  Iron  with  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  his 
*'  son  Edward  Cooper,  who  built  the  large  anthracite  steam 
es  near  Philipsbnrg,  in  Warren  Conntj,  opposite  Easton,  Penn- 
ia. 

Icr  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  direction  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt, 
mufactare  of  iron  from  these  ores  has  been  among  the  most  ezten- 
id  successful  in  the  country.     Over  200,000  tons  of  the  ore  have 
ised  at  the  Philipsburg  furnaces,  and  railroad  iron,  bars,  wire, 
screws,  and  other  articles  of  iron  made  by  the  puddling  process 
tnthracite,  have  sustained  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Andover 
The  first  experiments  with  the  Bessemer  process  in  this  country 
aade  at  their  works  in  1856  ;  and  at  the  Trenton  Rolling-mill  of 
me  Company  the  first  wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings 
id  to  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  Government. 
Andover  Mine,  which  is  in  the  same  range  with  the  Oxford  veins 
mentioned,  is  the  centre  of  another  cluster  of  mines,  some  of  them 
d  celebrated,  in  the  primary  gueissoid  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the 
ill  and  the  Hamburg  mountains.     The  principal  mineral  wealth 
county  is  embraced  in  a  range  of  about  four  miles  north  and  south 
Sparta  through   Sterling  to  Franklin.     The  older  metamorphic 
of  this  region  contain  abundance  of  iron  ore,  but  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  deposits  of  the  sesquioxyd  associated  with  the 
oxyds  of  zinc  and  of  manganese,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Franklin  furnace  near  Hamburg,  has  been  denominated 
^linile.     This  ore  and  the  red  oxyd  and  silicate  of  zinc,  found  in 
quantities  from  Hamburg  to  Sparta,  and  especially  at  Sterling, 
he  most  valuable  body  of  zinc  ore  probably  as  yet  found  in  this 
y.   It  was  early  observed,  and  a  quantity  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
d  to  England  as  copper  ore.     Attempts  were  made  just  before  tlie 
ation  to  manufacture  iron  at  the  place  from  the  franklinite,  but 
30ciated  metals  rendered  them  unsuccessful.     The  ore  is  rich,  con- 
5  66  per  cent,  of  peroxyd,  or  46  per  cent,  of  iron,  16  per  cent,  of 
.nd  17  per  cent,  of  the  red  oxyd  of  manganese, 
nklin  Furnace,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  on  account  of  its  ore  and 
>ne  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  built  near  the  franklinite  bed  iu' 
1770.     Having  been  repaired,  it  now  runs  as  a  hot-blast  char- 
coal furnace,  we  believe,  on  other  ores;  an  attempt  to  make 
nd  zinc  together  having  failed.     Iron  was  previously  made  from 
e  by  Mr.  Edwin  Post,  at  Stanhope,  by  a  Catalan  forge,  which, 
;  been  tried  at  the  French  National  Establishment  for  the  manu- 
85 
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factare  of  chains  and  anchors  for  the  Navy,  was  found  to  posseii  ib 
absolute  tenacity  exceeding  that  of  any  iron  ever  tried.  The  Iron  and 
steel  made  from  it,  said  to  possess  superior  qaalities  for  cntlery  and 
other  uses,  commanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  Several  com* 
panics  have  been  formed  for  smelting  the  ore  for  the  extraction  of  thi 
zinc,  and  eight  to  ten  tlioasand  tons  are  now  raised  annually  for  thit 
purpose.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  350  feet.  In  view  of 
its  abundance,  the  beds  being  in  some  places  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  of 
its  importance  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  it  works  well  as  a 
corrective  of  red  short  ores,  it  is  an  important  deposit.  But  consideriD|r 
also  its  value  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  zinc,  zinc  white,  and  other 
paints,  for  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  of  great  economical  value.  The  metal  has  been  used  in  the  ^lanafa^ 
ture  of  brass  for  standard  weights  and  measures  by  Mr.  Hassler,  of  tiie 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

There  was  formerly  a  furnace,  now  in  ruins,  at  Uamburg,  in  Sussex 
County.  A  bloomery  at  Canistear,  built  in  1796,  and  since  rebuilt,  ii 
still  in  operation.  In  the  town  of  Xewton,  there  were  one  furnace  and 
four  bloomery  forges  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  many  parts  of  the  neighboring  Ilighlands,  and  in  some  other  po^ 
tions  of  the  State,  are  veins  of  copper  ore,  of  more  or  less  value,  which 
were  explored  in  former  times. 

The  most  celebrated  and  productive  of  those,  in  colonial  days,  was  the 
mine  of  the  Scliuylers,  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  Hudson  County.  It 
schnyi*»r'ii  ^^'^^'"^  dlscovercd  about  the  year  1719  by  Arent  Schuyler,  an 
copper luiae. ^jj^^l^,  emij^raut  from  Holland,  on  whose  land,  between  the  Pas- 
saic and  Hackcnsac  rivers,  near  Belleville,  a  nej^ro  servant  picked  up  a 
piece  of  native  copper,  which  led  to  its  discovery.  Some  hammers  aud 
other  tools  found  on  opening  the  mine  furnished  evidence,  however,  of 
its  having  been  explored  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  ore  pn)v»^d 
extremely  rich,  and  for  sonic  time  was  a  source  of  much  profit  to  ihe 
owner.  It  was  transported  by  a  short  land  carriage  to  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  through  New  York  was  shipped  to  Bristol,  England,  where  ii 
sold  for  forty  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  80  per  cent, 
of  pure  copper,  and  above  four  ounces  of  silver  to  each  hundred -weighs 
of  cupreous  metal.  The  richness  and  celebrity  of  this  ore,  according  to 
Dr.  Douglass,  was  the  occasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  making  copper 
ore  an  enumerated  article,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  the  English  market. 
The  miners  originally  received  one-third  for  raising  it  to  the  surface. 
It  was  packed  in  quarter  barrels,  six  of  which  made  a  ton.  The  amouni 
thus  exported  up  to  1731  was  1,386  tons.  The  shaft  was  sunk  befoic 
the  Revolution  to  the  depth  of  nearly  200  feet.     The  mining  was  fre- 
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qaentlj  susj^ended  on  accoant  of  the  difficaltj  of  keeping  the  mine  free 
from  water  by  the  means  then  in  use,  a  capital  obstacle  in  the  mining 
operations  of  that  daj. 

This  difficnlty  induced  Col.  John  Schuyler,  the  son  of  the  original 
proprietor,  about  the  year  1745,  to  engage  Josiah  Homblower,  an  in- 
telligent young  Englishman  of  Staffordshire,  to  come  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  at  his  copper  mines.  This  engine, 
which  was  imported  in  parts,  and  put  up  by  Homblower  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer,  continued  in  use  for  forty  years  or  more  ^ 
N6  attempt  to  smelt  the  ore  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  mine. 

In  February,  1721,  Dr.  John  Johnston  &  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  made 
public  proposals  to  any  persons  who  had  copper  or  other  mines  upon 
their  lands,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  work  themselves,  to  rent 
the  lands  and  give  the  owners  one-sixth  of  the  product  of  the  mines  free 
of  all  charges. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  of  Philadelphia,  took  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  Philip  French, 
Esq.,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunswick,  on  which 
wick  oopper  Several  masses  of  virgin  copper,  weighing  from  5  to  30  pounds, 
had  been  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Having  taken  several  part- 
ners, a  pit  was  opened  in  the  following  year  in  the  low  grounds  near 
the  river,  where,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  they  found  a  vein  of  bluish 
stone  charged  with  copper,  and  also  thin  sheets,  and  occasionally  large 
lamps  of  virgin  copper  between  the  rocks.  A  stamping-mill  was  erected, 
And  many  tons  of  excellent  copper  were  extracted  and  sent  to  England.* 

(1)  Thii  steam-en^ne  wu  the  tbird  one  Colles  in  oonstnioUng  the  engine   for  the 

•reeled  in  America,  two  others,  according  first  steamboat.     Jonathan  Ilomblower,  of 

to  the  biographer   of  John   Fitoh,  having  Cornwall,  England,  in  1781  patented  some 

been  imported  from  England  into  New  Sng-  improvements  in  the  steam-engine  in  that 

lAod  forty  years  before  the  Reyolution.    It  country.   The  Hon.  Josiah  Homblower  died 

wae  probably  vpon  the  atmospheric  prinoi-  in  1809,  aged  eighty-eight,  leaving  a  nu- 

pla  of  Newoomen'i  engine,  which  was  at  merons  issue. 

that  time  best  adapted  to  such  uses.    The        (2)  Among  the  importations  of  copper 

improTementa  of  Watt  had  not  then  been  from  different  countries,  principally  Qer- 

•ommenoed.    The  industry  and  genius  dis-  many,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  into  England  in 

flaytd  by  young  Homblower  in  the  erection  1694,  amounting  in  all  to  a  little  over  1,063 

•f  tlio  ODgiDO,  and  in  bis  knowledge  of  Min-  hundred- weight,  were  five  hundred-weight 

mtJLogj  aad   other   branehes   of    natural  from  AwMriea.    The  product  of  the  English 

•Mond  to  him    unlimited  confl-  copper  mines,  which  ia   1854  was  33,078 

B*  •anrlid  Into  OBO  of  the  most  ^^  tons,  was  then  very  trifling,  and  the  totNl 

» ^Ot  Slate,  and  lifed  to  consumption    Tory  smalL     Copper-mi nlni: 

AM  of  the  com-  had  been  nearly  abandoned   in   England, 

I«l»  Vifeeh,  ia  but  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  war  about ^ 

■v  thOM  of  that  time  eaosed  its  roTlTal  by  several  joint 
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Sheets  of  nearly  pare  copper  were  taken  from  between  tha  rocks  neir 
the  surface,  aud,  at  the  depth  of  50  to  60  feet,  a  vein  of  solid  ore  be- 
tween qoartz  rocks.  The  cost  of  labor  was,  however,  found  too  gna^ 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  A  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  discoTered  at 
Rocky  Uill,  in  the  same  county,  was  also  given  up  for  the  same  reaio^ 
after  having  been  wrought  for  a  time.  Tery  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  near  Somerville,  known  as  the  Bridgewater  mine,  eontaJDiDg  coa- 
Bridifewator  sidcrablc  quantities  of  massive  red  ozyd  and  of  the  green  co^ 
eopp«r  niiufl.  ^qqi^^c  and  phosphatc,  as  well  as  of  native  copper,  was  fomerij 
wrought  with  spirit.  Yan  Home's  Mountain  contains  nnoieroiu  vein 
of  the  ore.  A  smelting  furnace  was  erected  before  the  RevolotioD  seir 
Boundbrook  by  two  skillful  German  refiners,  who  made  a  profit  by^^ 
ducing  the  ore  which  the  inhabitants  collected  npon  the  sarface,  and  hj 
partially  digging  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  works  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  A  shaft  was  also  opened  in  the  side  of  the  moDntib 
by  a  company,  who  obtained  much  valuable  ore  and  a  qnantitj  of  viigis 
copper.  Two  masses  of  the  latter,  weigliing  1,900  pounds,  were  found 
in  the  year  1754.* 

The  Franklin  copper  mine,  formerly  wrought  with  some  seal,  is  oto* 
Fnnkiin  ^^^^  ^^^^  Georgetown,  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canil, 
eopi*ermiiia.|Q  ^y^^  ^^^^  couutv.     A  shaft  was  sunk  at  that  place  to  the 

depth'  of  90  feet. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Xew  Jersey,  the  principal  iron  ores  are  the 
bog  deposits  of  the  f^reensand  and  tertiary  formations  of  the  sealioani. 
Of  these  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  contain  very  large  quan- 
tities. The  most  abundant  collections  are  found  in  the  cedar 
swamps  and  pine  ))arrens  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Little  Effff 
Harbor  river  in  Burlington  County,  whence  considerable  quantities  were 
exported  in  the  last  century  to  New  England  and  to  Maryland  to  mix 


Bog 
iron  ores. 


Stock  companie?,  of  wliich  ibe  ]irincipal 
bore  the  nnmc  »»f  l>ockwrH,  fr«»ra  Willi.am 
Dookwr.i,  of  London,  tho  ori>(inator  of  the 
penny-pout  Fystem  in  that  city.  Mr.  Doekwra 
was  one  of  the  Proprietaries  of  £:i8t  Now 
Jersey,  and  owned  lurgo  cstntcA  on  ench  side 
of  the  MilUtone  Creek,  in  Middlesex  or 
Somcr.oot  counties.  We  are  not  awaro 
whothor  he  was  interested  in  cupper-mining 
in  the  Province,  but  tho  Dookwra  Company 
in  England  produced  about  80  tons  of  cop- 
per yenrly  in  1C97,  which  was  about  one- 
half  of  all  that  was  raised.  It  sold  for  JCIOO 
to  £120  per  ton.  He  is  also  said,  about  the 
Mine  time,  to  hare  commenced  with  otbora 


at  Kshcr,  in  Surrey,  the  first  manafaeton 
from  Knglish  copper  of  b*utry,  such  ai  krt- 
tles,  etc..  and  soon  after  a  maDafactory  of 
wire  for  pin-making.  They  had  then  tbt 
only  bra*§  wire  works  in  England^  drawirg 
by  water-power,  with  twenty-four  bencbe*. 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  ton  per  week,  wbick 
sold  at  £S  per  cwL  Thoy  alio  made  C'^pp^t 
farthings  and  halfpence  from  Swedish  cop- 
per, which  had  been  previously  us^ii  f»' 
i|^rc-muking  at  E^her.  The  domestic  pro- 
dui'tion  of  copper  became  eqnal  to  the  de- 
mand about  the  year  1725. 
(1)  Morse's  Univ.  Geog. 
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with  the  cold  short  sand  and  other  ores  of  those  places.  Owing  to  the 
sulphur  thej  contain,  these  run  mostly  red  short,  but  the  marl  beds  in 
many  places  also  contain  phosphatic  ores  producing  iron  of  the  cold  short 
kind. 

The  percentage  of  Iron  in  these,  and  their  fitness  for  the  forge,  differ 
fiomewhat  with  their  position  in  the  sedimentary  mass.  Loam,  seed,  and 
massive  ores  are  described  as  occupying  relatively  the  top,  middle,  and 
bottom  of  the  deposits.  The  "  massive  ore"  forms  a  cake  or  pan  at  the 
bottom,  being  a  honey-comb  deposit  of  crystallized  or  hydrated  peroxyd 
of  iron,  with  its  cells  filled  with  yellow  clay.  It  yields  from  47  to  53 
per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  ''  seed  ore"  contains  about  45  per  cent. 
of  iron,  and  the  '*  loam"  or  upper  portion  is  composed  of  ozyd  of  iron 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  at  first  soft  and  easily  fluxed,  but  as  the  iron 
accumulates,  subsiding  toward  the  bottom.  The  ferruginous  green-sand 
and  marl  furnish  a  silicious  ore,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  bog  mine, 
makes  excellent  Iron.  Many  furnaces  were  built  in  the  last  century 
for  smelting  these  ores  with  charcoal  from  the  pine  plains,  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  primary  deposits  of  the  northern  section,  they  be- 
came the  principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  State.  The  anthracite  iron- 
manufacture  has  caused  most  of  the  furnaces  to  be  abandoned,  or  con- 
▼erted  into  founderies  only. 

On  Wading  River  and  its  branches,  at  the  eastern  border  of  this  fer- 
riferous district,  the  Martha,  Speedwell,  and  Union  furnaces  were  fed  by 
the  ore  beds  of  the  neighborhood.     The  Batsto  furnace,  near 


ioaUi«mMern  the  juuctiou  of  the  Batsto  and  Egg  Harbor  rivers,  was  known 
'  for  considerable  operations  in  the  last  century.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  lt66  by  Charles  Reed.  During  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  property  of  Col.  John  Cox,  and  was  employed  in  casting  cannon- 
shot  and  bomb-shells  for  the  American  army,  boilers  for  salt-works,  and 
a  variety  of  other  castingks. 

BatstOi^  Atsion,  and  Hanover  furnaces  in  Burlington  County  are  now 
out  of  blast,  as  are  also  Bergen  furnace  in  Monmouth  County,  Weymouth 
fomace  in  Gloucester,  Tuckahoe  in  Cape  May,  and  Cumberland  in  Cum- 
berland counties. 

On  Atsion  river  ^nd  its  branches,  another  tributary  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  still  larger  quantities  of  bog  ore  exist,  from  which  the  Atsion 
Iron-fnmace  was  supplied.  Several  furnaces  were  early  built  also  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  An  Act  of  Assembly  in  December,  1769, 
invested  the  owners  of  Iron-works  in  the  townships  of  Evesham  and 
'Northampton  with  certain  privileges  for  their  better  management. 

Thomas  Mayberry  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  at  Mount 
HoHj  in  1775.     In  May  of  that  year,  Congress  ordered  from  his  manu- 
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factory  five  tons  of  sheet-iron  for  the  ase  of  Thomas  Bales,  a  blacksmith, 

who  proposed  to  supply  the  Continental  troops  with  camp-ketUes  of 

that  material,  provided  he  could  have  credit  for  that  qaaiititT 

Sheet-iron.       -    ,       .   .  n  / 

of  sheet-iron. 

Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  during  the  Revolntion,  but  the  businea 
afterward  declined. 

A  nail  manufactory  was  in  operation  at  Burlington  in  179T. 

By  a  return  made  in  1784,  New  Jersey  was  ascertained  to  have  8 
furnaces  and  79  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  The  prod  action  <tf 
Iron  in  the  State,  about  ten  years  later,  was  estimated  at  1,200  toes  of 
bar-iron,  the  same  quantity  of  pig-iron,  and  80  tons  of  nail-rods  anni- 
ally,  exclusive  of  hollow-ware  and  various  castings,  of  which  great 
quantities  were  made.  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  was  exported  to  a  large 
amount. 

So  numerous  were  the  charcoal  furnaces  and  bloomeriea  of  the  State, 
that  a  writer,  about  this  date,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
across  the  Province  without  meeting  with  some  little  Iron-forges.  If  a 
proprietor  had  a  tract  of  marshy  woodland  which  he  wished  to  clear  np, 
he  threw  a  dam  across  the  upper  part  where  the  streams  entered,  and 
there  fixed  the  wheels  for  an  Iron-work.  In  a  few  years^  in  place  of  a 
vast  pond  filled  with  green  or  blasted  pines,  well-inclosed  fields  and 
green  meadows  met  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  the  sounds  of  rural  labor 
replaced  the  noise  of  the  furnace  and  the  forge-hammer. 

Pen'NSTLVanta. — Tlie  immense  mineral  rosources  of  Pennsvlvania 
have  long  been  a  principal  source  of  her  prosperity.  The  ore  exist- 
ing in  large  (luantities  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  measures,  botii 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  give  her  unequaled  advantages  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  which,  at  an  early  period,  became  a  staple  product  of 
her  industry. 

Campanius  states  that  traces  of  Gold  were  found  in  the  times  of 
Printz,  and  that  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  with  marble,  jasper, 
Search  for  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  were  known  to  exist  iu  the 
mineral*.  ^^^^  ^^  |^|jg  Swedcs.  The  discovery  of  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  South  Kivcr  or  Delaware  Colony  was  enjoined  upon  the  first 
Dutch  Governor  by  the  authorities  at  Amsterdam ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
aa  an  inducement,  were  allowed  for  ten  years  the  sole  use  of  any  valuable 
minerals  they  might  discover.  At  Minisink,  above  the  Kittatiniiv 
mountains,  where  the  first  European  settlement  of  equal  extent  on  ibe 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  that  people  on 
the  flats  on  each  side  the  Delaware,  "mine-holes''  and  an  expeDsira 
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mine  road  thence  to  the  Hudson  remain  as  the  sole  indications  of  its 
ancient  occupation. 

William  Penn  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  North,  in  July, 
1683,  "Mineral  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  divers  places"  in  the  Province. 
Gabriel  Thomas,  a  resident  of  the  Province  from  about  that  date,  writing 
in  1698,  states  that  iron  stone  or  ore  had  been  lately  found,  which  far 
exceeded  that  in  England,  being  richer  and  less  drossy,  and  that  some 
preparations  had  already  been  made  to  carry  on  an  Iron-work.  He 
also  mentions  copper  "  far  exceeding  ours,  being  richer,  finer,  and  of  a 
more  glorious  colour.''  "  Backward  in  the  country,"  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, "  lies  the  mines  where  is  copper  and  minerals,  of  which  there  is 
some  improvement  made  already  in  order  to  bring  them  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  that  will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  Towns,  which 
exceedingly  promotes  traffic." 

The  copper  and  iron  above  alluded  to,  and  other  minerals  mentioned, 
were  probably  found  in  Chester  County,  one  of  the  first  counties  erected 
by  Penn.  This  county  included  Delaware  and  several  others,  and  was 
the  seat,  it  is  said,  of  the  first  Iron-works  in  the  Province. ' 

The  copper  spoken  of  was  doubtless  on  the  lands  of  Charles  Pickering, 
an  Englishman  of  property,  who  purchased  the  township  in  Chester 
Piekertng  Couuty  which,  from  him,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in 
copper  mine.  ^I^jgjj  copper  was  mined.  The  proprietor  was,  in  1683,  tried 
before  the  Council  on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  money,  which  was  made 
by  one  Robert  Felton.  The  Pickering  mine  was  situated  on  Pickering 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  1705  belonged  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  a  wealthy  land  and  mill  owner.  It  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1725. 

In  1708,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to  "remember  the  mines. 


(1)  ThomM  mentioDB  a  variety  of  other 
nineralt,  aa  limeetone,  loadstone,  isin- 
gUif,  "ftod  (that  wonder  of  stones)  the 
•slamander  it^ne,  found  near  Brandywine, 
rare^  haying  cotton  in  veinii  within  it  which 
wffl  not  oontnme  in  the  fire  though  held 
there  a  long  time."  AU  these  and  nnmeront 
other  interesting  minerals  are  found  in  that 
oonnty.  The  tremoUte  above  referred  to  is 
fbnnd  in  two  varieties,  asbestos  and  ami- 
anthos,  in  the  taleose  roclcs  of  Qoshen  and 
other  towns.  He  noticed  the  runs  of  water 
to  have  the  same  color  as  those  which  issued 
firom  the  coal  mines  in  Wales.  Among  the 
tradesmen  and  artificers  already  established 
in  the  Infant  cit7«  which  was  destined  to  bs 


the  great  seat  of  manufnctures,  wore  several 
workers  in  metal.  Siivcricmithn  received 
f^m  balf-a-crown  to  three  shillings  an 
ounce  for  working  silver,  *'and  fur  gold 
equivalent"  There  were  braziers,  pew- 
terers,  cutlers,  gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  nail- 
ers, flle>ontters,  watch  and  clock  makers,  and, 
most  useful  of  all,  blacksmiths.  One  of  the 
last  named,  his  next  neighbor,  he  states, 
earned  with  his  negro  man  60  shillings  a 
day,  by  working  up  100  lbs.  of  iron  at  64.  a 
pound,  the  common  price.  In  the  accounts 
of  Penn,  Cassar  Griselm  is  mentioned  as  a 
goldsmith.  D.  Vaughn,  a  watch-maker,  and 
Francis  Richardson  received  £2  for  a  pair 
of  Buckles  for  Lsstitia. 
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which  the  governor  makes  yet  a  secret  even  to  thee  and  all  the  worid  bst 
himself  and  Michell,  pray  penetrate  that  matter,  and  let  us  see  the  oaiv 
in  as  large  a  quantity  as  thou  canst."  Oldmixon,  wh^  published  the  same 
year,  mentions  the  deposit  of  iron  ore  called  Iron  Hill,  in  Newcmstie 
County  (now  Delaware)  between  Brandywine  and  Christina,  and  that 
samples  of  most  kinds  of  ore  had  been  obtained  in  every  coanty. 

Sir  William  Keith  bad  Iron-works  in  that  county,  erected  prerioDS  to 
1730,  and  probably  during  his  administration  from  1717  to  1726.  In 
his  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  Colonies  addressed  to  the  king  ii 
1728,  he  stated  that  the  Colonies  were  then  in  a  condition/  with  a  little 
encouragement,  to  supply  England,  among  other  things,  with  as  moch 
copper  ore  and  pig  and  bar  iron  as  she  might  need. 

In  July,  1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  mentions  in  a  letter  that  "the  ex- 
pectations from  the  Iron-works  forty  miles  up  Schuylkill  are  yery  great" 
coTentiy  ^^^  refcrcucc  here  was  probably  to  the  Coventry  forge  oi 
iron-wurkt.  Yveiich  Crcck,  in  Coventry  township,  Chester  Coanty.  This 
bloomery  was  built  by  a  person  named  Nutt,  who  made  other  large  im- 
provements at  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  into  operation  aboat 
the  year  1720,  and  to  have  made  the  first  iron  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania.^  The  manufacture  of  Iron  was  carried  on  there  after  the 
Revolution  by  Col.  Philip  Benner,  who  subsequently  erected  the  first 
forge  in  Centre  County.  Having  probably  been  rebuilt,  this  bloomery 
is  still  in  operation  with  three  fires  and  one  hammer  driven  by  the  water- 
power  of  Uock  Run. 

A  forge  is  also  mentioned,  in  March,  1719-20,  at  Monatawnoy,  then 
in  Philadelpliia,  but  now  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  County.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1728,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  workmen. 

In  1723,  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  prohibit  the  retailing  of  liquors,  except  cider  or  beer,  near 
their  works  to  the  workmen. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Logan  wrote  that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  blast.*  One  or  more  of  these  were  within  the  present  limits  of 
FaraMMfl  Lancaster  County,  which  was  set  off  from  Chester  in  the  fol- 
ia 1728.  lowing  year.  The  mineral  wealth  of  that  fine  county  has  been 
industriously  improved  by  the  thrifty  Oerman  population  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  its  early  families  are  still 
identified  with  its  extensive  iron-manufactures. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
a  person  named  Kurtz,  in  1726.    The  enterprising  family  of  Ornbbs  com* 

(1)  Day'f  Hilt.  ColL  ef  Peana.,  234.  (S)  WsUoa'f  AanaU  IL  4SC 
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moDced  operations  ia  1728.  In  a  petition  from  some  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Council  in  January,  1736--37,  praying  for  a  road  from  the  borough 
to  the  Coventry  Works  on  French  Creek,  they  ask  that  one  branch  of  it 
may  go  to  the  new  furnace  called  Redding's,  then  erecting  on  the  same 

creek. '    The  last-named  furnace  was  owned  by  a  company  con« 
w»rwiek     sistiug  of  William  Branson,  who  was,  a  few  years  later,  the 

proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Yanleer, 
and  others.  It  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  ultimately  for  want  of 
ore.  Many  of  the  surface  deposits  of  brown  and  other  hematitic  ores  in 
the  limestone  valley,  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
have  nevertheless  employed  many  furnaces  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  Warwick,  Cornwall,  and  Chestnut  Hill  ore  beds  in  Berks,  Lebanon, 
and  Lancaster  counties,  have  been  long  wrought,  and  yield  each  several 
thousand  tons  yearly.  The  Warwick  was  mined  in  colonial  times,  and 
is  worked  as  an  open  quarry  over  several  acres,  and  by  a  shaft  180  feet 
deep.  The  Chestnut  Hill  mine  also  covers  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  has 
a  shaft  of  100  feet  Many  smaller  banks  are  worked  in  the  slate  and 
limestone  basins  of  those  counties,  and  supply  hematite  ores  of  different 
kinds.  Some  copper  is  found  in  the  Warwick.  The  Warwick  charcoal 
Uast-furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of  French  Creek,  was  built  in  1736. 
It  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  of  such  furnaces  at  the 
present  day,  and,  having  been  reduced  from  9  to  t^  feet  in  the  boshes, 
and  consequently  in  its  make  of  iron,  is  still  running  in  other  respects 
unchanged.  It  produced  in  1857,  from  ore  of  the  Warwick  and  neigh- 
boring mines,  759  tons  of  boiler-plate  iron.  In  1776,  the  Warwick  and 
Heading  furnaces  were  engaged  in  casting  cannon  for  the  State.  These 
furnaces  were  blown  by  long  wooden  bellows,  propelled  by  water-wheels, 
and  when  in  blast  made  25  to  30  tons  of  iron  per  week.  The  famous 
Cornwau  Com  wall  cold-blast  furnace,  in  Lebanon  County,  was  built 
'^"<»^  about  the  year  1742  by  Mr.  Peter  Grubb,  of  Chester  County. 
It  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Warwick  furnace,  and  still  remains  in 
active  use  of  its  original  size.  Its  stack  was  32  feet  high,  21^  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  Its  bellows  were  20  feet  7  inches 
long,  5  feet  10  inches  across  the  breech,  and  14  inches  at  the  insertion 
of  the  nozzle.  Having  been  blown  three  years  by  the  owner,  it  was,  in 
1745,  leased  for  twenty  years,  along  with  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  be« 
longed  to  Mr.  Orubb,  to  twelve  persons,  who  managed  it,  for  a  few  years 
only,  under  the  name  of  the  Cornwall  Company.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  term  it  was  conducted  by  Jacob  Giles,  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more.    At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Mr.  Grubb  managed  it  until 

(1)  Colonial  Beoordi. 
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1T98,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Robert  Oofenuuiy  who 
▼eiy  large  fortune  from  it  All  its  late  ownen  are  laid  to  hate 
wealthy.  Mr.  Ombb  resided  at  the  Hopewell  forge,  wUeta  waa  al»  a 
Tery  profitable  concern,  and  remained^  some  fifteen  yean  ago^  •!■  11a 
property  of  the  fiunily.  Monnt  Hope  chaiooal  ftimaeep  riz  o^aa  aaili 
VMBt  Hop*  ^f  Lebanon,  in  Lancaster  County,  waa  buDt  in  1T88  or  ^  If 
^™^  Peter  Ombb,  Jr.  Haring  been  aereral  tinea  rebaflt  aad  » 
duced  in  sise,  it  is  still  owned  by  the  Gmbbi^  who  ara  alao  tia  |li> 
prieton  and  managers  of  several  others  in  the  eonnty.  Thin 
yielded  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  pig  metal  per  aannm,  wlddh  is* 
its  present  production.  The  price  of  pig-iron  in  1780  waa  £800  Ooi# 
nental  currency,  and  in  1789  £6  10&  PennsylTania  monq^,  ^affdsBilli 
|17.83|.  In  1800,  when  pig  metal  was  worth  £10  per  ton,  or  ftKt^ 
Henry  B.  Ombb  built  the  Mount  Yemon  fhrnaee  on  the  Ctouawage^ 
which  produced  from  50  to  52  tons  of  good  pig-iron  weekly,  or 
S,800  tons  per  annum,  by  a  continuous  blast  without  blowing  out 
was  recently  using  the  hot-blast^  and  has  the  same  owners  aa  the  ki^ 
but  stopped  in  1852. 

The  books  of  the  Hopewell  forge,  preserred  rinee  the  year  ItOS^  ai» 
hibity  it  is  said,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  business^  and' ma  acoiMMHif 
H«ptwdi  ^^  management  and  prodnctiTeness  which  eompara  tuHmUtf 
^*'^  with  ita  present  results.  From  this  and  other  etidenea,  ML 
Thomas  Chambers,  a  well-informed  and  experienced  iron-master  of 
PenDsylvania,  from  whose  accoant  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  foregoiog 
particalars,  was  convinced  that  oar  early  iron-mannfactarers,  even  before 
the  separation,  introduced  into  the  business  as  much  skill  as  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  England,  and  that  their  furnaces,  in  1788,  were  in  stse 
and  construction  not  much  inferior  to  many  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
present  day.  The  abundance  of  wood,  obtained  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost  in  the  process  of  clearing  the  lands  for  tillage,  was  an  important 
element  in  the  cheap  production  of  pig-iron.  The  ores  which  supplied 
these  furnaces  principally  belonged  to  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  ores, 
which,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  occupy  vast  areas,  and  have 
fed  a  multitude  of  furnaces,  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Entering  Pennsylvania  near  Easton,  these  ores 
occupy,  in  a  much  smaller  extent,  the  gneissoid  formation  of  the  South 
mountain  range,  whose  rugged  hills  were  everywhere  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  requiring  only  the  cost  of  felling  and  charring.  The  most  abun- 
Coniwau  ^^^^  dcposit  of  the  magnetic  ore  in  Lebanon  County  is  at  the 
^^^^  Cornwall  mine,  which  is  also  one  of  great  richness.     This  vasl 

body  of  ore  furnishes,  according  to  Professor  Rogers,  70  per  cent  of 
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iron.  This  mine  also  affords  freqaent  specimens  of  copper,  and  now 
yields  iron  ore  at  abont  10  cents  per  ton.  With  ore  of  this  qnalitj,  or 
the  argillaceous  oxyd  and  hematite  of  the  limestone  and  slate  basins  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  its  branches,  aided  by  ample  water-power  and  fuel  at 
hand,  and  labor  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  early  German  settlers  were  able, 
by  frugality  and  industry,  and  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
to  make  good  iron  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  to  establish  the  early 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  department  of  industry. 

At  Colebrookdale,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hill,  a  large 
charcoal  blast-furnace  was  erected  in  1*745.  As  the  property  of  one  of 
the  Golemans  it  is  still  in  use.  It  uses  the  Cornwall  gray  magnetic  ore, 
which  then  supplied  the  Mount  Hope  and  several  other  works ;  and  at 
this  time  all  the  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  use  it 
mixed  with  the  hematites.  This  ore  bed  is  owned  by  different  persons, 
and  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry. 

Elizabeth  furnace,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  near  Litiz,  was 
built  about  1756.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Benezet  &  Co.,  of 
Eiizab«th  Philadelphia,  and  was  managed  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
Faroace.  Hcury  William  Steigel,  of  that  city.  Steigel  was  a  German 
baron  of  some  property  and  much  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  was  too  speculative  and  pretentious  for  the  times.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Manheim,  in  Lancaster  County,  which  he  founded  in  1762,  he 
erected  large  glass  and  iron  furnaces.  At  this  place,  and  near  the 
Elizabeth  furnace,  he  built  castles  or  towers,  and  mounted  them  with 
cannon,  which  were  discharged  on  his  visits  to  the  country  as  a  signal 
for  his  friends  to  assemble,  and  for  his  workmen  to  quit  the  smoke  and 
labors  of  the  furnace  to  wait  upon  his  guests  with  music  and  other  feudal 
accompaniments.  One  of  these,  near  Shaefferstown,  is  still  pointed  out 
as  **  SteigePs  Folly."  Becoming  involved,  and  cut  off  from  his  resources 
in  Europe  by  the  war,  his  property  passed  into  other  hands.  He  after- 
ward superintended  the  Iron- works  of  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  iron-masters  of  that  day,  who  became  the 
proprietor  of  Elizabeth  Furnace.  This  furnace  is  still  owned  by  one 
of  the  family,  which  has  been  extensively  connected  with  the  iron  inter- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  abandoned  four 
years  ago  for  want  of  wood,  having  made,  the  previous  year,  1,424  tons 
of  pig  metal  by  steam  and  hot  blast 

Some  of  the  first  stoves  cast  in  this  country  were  made  by  Mr.  Steigel, 
relics  of  which  still  remain  in  the  old  families  of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
counties.'     The  Speedwell  forge,  six  miles  from  Litiz,  in  Lancaster 

(1)  Tbete  were  probably  tbe  same  as  tbe  of  Germantown,  some  of  wbiob  were  east  ai 
''Jamb  ftovM"  made  bj  Christopber  Sower,     or  near  Lancaster.    Thej  were,  it  is  prob- 


Cfoontj,  irow  alMuidooed,  wis  built  ia  1750,  aod  om  Ib  MMtb  tovMhip^ 

■an  QMd  with  the  addition  of  a  ateel-ftiniaoe,  in  11Mb  Wodfor  fti|» 
mggA^  <">  ^^  CoDefltog%  twen^  mUm  northaaifc  of  Laaeaata^  ipl 
■'^'^  WU  oUor,  having  been  built  hi  17i6.  aad  Am  jaNiflt  Saff: 
ral  othen  wen  erected  oa  that  stream  daring  the  next  iftf  jMiCP^.tk^ 
Poole  forge,  near  the  Speedwell,  in  ItM,  and  Spring  ftnfi^  ttnee  arihi. 
firom  the  former,  in  lt93.  Brooke  forge^  on  the  Peqae%  datea  Ihw  lIKi^ 
and  ^ewmai^et  forge,  in  Lebanon  Coonty,  is  of  the  eme  age  B^t 
Ann  charcoal  blast-famace,  on  the  Taoony,  five  viilea  aooth  of  Kvto* 
towa,  was  first  blown  in  1791 ;  the  JToanna,  on  Hay  oreel^  tai  lyMirWl 
Mary  Ann  famace,  eight  miles  sonthwest  of  TrezlerstowBt  in  1797. 

In  1786,  there  were,  within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  bo|oag|k  of  j0i^ 
caster,  17  fhmsees,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  millS|  aad,  in  or  aaer  Jl^- 
two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gnn-barrels.  Jn  1788^  tho  o^eplf 
contained  3  furnaces  and  11  forges,  making  aboot  I,SOO  tona  of  pig  aii4 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  bar  iron  annnally. 

Copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  fonnd  in  Mine  ridge  in  this  oonali^ 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  shaft  shows  it  to  have  been  mined  aithsr 
by  the  French  or  by  early  settlers  of  Maryland  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Penn.  In  Chiqnes  ridge,  near  Columbia,  traces  of  gold  wen  onee 
met  with. 

OoTcmor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Pena,  In  May, 
1755,  speaks  of  the  copper  mine  at  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster,  in  which 
Q^p  Penn,  Mr.  Allen,  and  others  were  interested,  and  that  the 

•**PP*"°*"*- company  thought  it  could  be  advantageously  worked  by  the 
help  of  a  fire-engine  such  as  the  Schuylers  had  erected  at  great  expense 
at  their  mine  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  treaty  for  some  small 
shares,  and  proposed  to  lease  the  proprietary's  share,  to  which  he  ss- 

ftble,  the  first  itores  cast  in  Amerios,  and  improyed  bj  Coniit  Romford,  ft  naliTt  9t 

are  described  as  similar  in  oonstraction  to  New  Hampshire,  who  also  iuTestigated  the  • 

the  box  form  of  the  old  ten  plate  stores  subject  of  heating  booses  by  fteamooiiTeysd 

which  soperseded  them,  but  they  were  with-  in  metal  pipes,  which,  aboot  the  middle  of 

oot  a  pipe  or  oyen.    They  were  set  in  the  the  last  eeotory,  was  proposed  bj  WiUiaa 

fide  or  "  JamV  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  and  Cook,  of  Mancheater.    Oor  hardy  anoaston, 

passed  through  the  wall  so  as  to  present  the  howeyer,  depended  little  on  stoyes,  whieh 

back  end  in  the  adjoining  room.     This,  were  not  in  general  ose  in  dwellings  ontfl 

though    often   red    hot,    but    imperfectly  near  the  present  oentory,  and  stiU  later  ia 

warmed  the  rooms,  which,  though    small,  churches.     Cannon  stores  wtre^  in  1781^ 

were  less  impenrioos  to  cold  air  than  those  provided  as  an  article  of  lozorj  for  Christ 

of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Franklin  published.  Church,  Philadelphia.    The  air-tt^Ai  stove 

in  1744,  with  a  copper-plate  illustration,  an  is  said  to  hare  been  inrented  by  Isaae  Orr, 

aeeoont  of  the  open  store,  or  "  newly  in-  of  New  Hampshire^  who  died  in  1S44,  at 

rented    Pennsylrania    Fire     place,    Ac,"  the  age  of  fifty, 
whieh  bears  his  name.    It  was  afterward 
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MDtod,  bat  declined  to  selL  Mr.  Morris  belieyed  the  Titriolic  water  of 
the  mine  conld  also  be  tamed  to  accoant  This  mine  was  discovered  by 
a  German  named  Tersej,  aboat  the  year  1*732,  and  a  grant  of  the  land 
was  made  by  John  Penn  to  GoTemor  Hamilton  and  others.  An  account 
of  the  copper  springs  was  in  1T56  commnnicated  by  John  ^i^^Ji  M.  D., 
to  P.  Collinson,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  and  pnblished 
in  the  4th  Yolame  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Part  2,  page  648. 
The  mining  operations  were  discontinued  after  a  few  years  for  want  of 
an  engine  to  drain  them.  In  1797,  proposals  were  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Benjamin  Henfrey  to  work  mines  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
this  was  incladed.  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  those  interested 
In  the  mine,  which  a  new  company  was,  in  April,  1851,  chartered  to 
work. ' 

On  the  Manatawny  Creek  a  forge  appears  to  have  been  rery  early 
erected,  and  others  were  built  on  that  and  the  Perkiomen  before  the 
p,^i,,ijeip]^i^  Revolution.  Green  Lane  forge  on  the  latter,  twenty  miles 
cooniy.  north  of  Norristown,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schall,  was  built  in 
1733,  and  Glasgow  forge,  on  the  former,  Just  within  Berks  County,  in 
1T50.  The  Oley  charcoal-furnace  and  Oley  forge  on  the  same  creek, 
near  Princetown,  were  set  up,  the  furnace  in  1770  and  the  forge  in  1780; 
and  Mount  Pleasant  forge,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pottstown,  in  1799. 
These  were  all  recently  in  operation. 

Two  bloomery  forges  were  also  built  in  Rockland  township,  Berks 
County,  six  miles  southeast  of  Kutztown,  one  in  1788  and  the  other  in 
^f^  1790,  and  are  still  in  use,  as  are  the  two  District  forges  on 
^»'y-  Pine  Creek,  in  Pike  township,  built  in  1799  and  1800.  Berks 
County  had  in  1798  six  furnaces  and  as  many  forges,  several  of  which 
were  in  Reading. 

Pottstown,  at  the  junction  of  the  Manatawny  with  the  Schuylkill, 
derives  its  name  from  John  Potts,  a  large  land-owner  at  that  place,  and 
an  enterprising  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Chester  and  Berks  counties. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Burlington  in  the 
days  of  Penn.  The  ancient  forge  at  the  entrance  of  Valley  Creek  into 
the  Schuylkill,  which  gave  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  memorable 
glen  around  which  Washington  established  his  winter  quarters  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  was  owned  by  him  and  afterward  by 
bis  son,  Isaac  Potts,  whose  stone  house  was  the  General's  head-quarters. 
The  forge  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a  cotton  factory  stands  near 
Its  site.  The  family  of  its  proprietor  has  had  a  long  connection  with 
Iron-works  in  the  Province.     There  were  anciently,  we  believe,  forges  at 

(1)  P6iiB«flvMiU  ArehiTef,  ii.  311. 
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Yellow  Springs,  which  have  also  disappeued.  The  Cheltenban 
RolliDg-mUI  of  Rowland  &  Hunt,  on  Taconf  Creek,  was  established 
iu  1790. 

In  addition  to  the  Yerj  early  Iron-works  in  Chester  County,  aired 
mentioned,  and  probably  otherB,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  w 
ji^i  no  cioubl,  the  first  in  llie  Province,  wae  bnilt  in  11*6  id  Tiiora- 

tuiiing-ioui.  |j^j.y  township  by  John  Tojlor,  and  was  in  operation  from 
that  time  to  1760,  when  a  parlieular  account  of  such  establishments  wu 
called  for  by  Parliament' 

A  blooraerj  forgo  was  erected  on  the  north  braneh  of  the  Brand] 
wine,  two  mjlea  north  of  Downingtown,  in  nub.  It  is  still  in  n 
ia  known  as  the  Mary  Ann  forge.  Springton  forge,  five  mile.i  nortfc  " 
of  it,  on  the  main  branch,  was  bnilt  fire  years  later;  the  Hibemia 
forge  (and  rolling-mill),  four  miles  north  of  Coalesville,  on  the  weM 
branch,  in  1793 ;  and  Rokeby  rolling-mill  on  Back  Rnn,  fonr  miles  soath 
of  Coatosville,  in  1795.  Cheater  County  had,  three  years  later,  six 
forgea.  estimated  to  make  about  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  annnally. 

In  BuckH,  one  of  the  three  original  conntics  established  by  Penn  ift» 
1032,  a  furnace  and  forges  are  said  to  have  been  erected  l>etweea  t 
Dnrhun      jears  1692  and  1743,  by  a  company  who  purchased  a  lai 
■''"■  tract  of  land  at  Durham,  within  the  limita  of  the  famons  " 

dianWalk."  The  ore  of  the  Durham  and  Easton  hills,  coming  witUi 
the  range  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  South  MonntiUn,  is  chiefiy  a  mag> 
netic  oxyd,  occurring  in  lodes  or  veins,  in  some  places  of  considerabh 
thickness,  in  gneissic  and  qnartz  rocks.  At  the  junction  of  the  primai;f 
with  the  sand  and  limestone  formations,  brown  hematite  and  argilloceoni 
ores  also  occur  in  sporadic  form,  which,  for  some  time,  were  the  chief 
dependence  of  furnaces  about  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Delaware.  The  oU 
Darham  mine,  on  the  hill  south  of  Durham  Creek,  as  well  as  the  old 
furnace  have  been  long  abandoned,  although  the  ore  and  iron  are  both 
said  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  not  known  whether  a  de- 


(1)  FtDaifliMift  Archives,  ii.  ST.     Thii  The  SharlJT  of  Phil&delpbift  CoBnty  n> 

wuth*  onlj  aatubliihnent  of  the  kind  r«-  turned  one  pUtlog  forge  to  work  with  > 

tuRieil  by  the  iharlffa  of  Ibe  eonntiea  under  tilt-hamiaer,  whieb   wmi  in  Bjbeiry  tom- 

utb,  in  obadiencs  to  the  proolaoiBEion  of  ifaip.     It  waa  the  only  ona  [n  Uia  ProTtoaa, 

OoTernor  Hamilton,  made  on  Iflih  Aagnil,  and  balonged  la  John  Hall,  but  hid  aat 

ITSO,  in  eonformity  oilb  the  Act  of  Farll*-  been  in  use  far  twelve  msntba.    In  tba  aaaa 

aant  requiring  eertifloalea  of  all  rolling  or  eoanly  were    two   iteel-fnniMea,  tboa*  ef 

timing    Dilla,   plating    forgea,   and    aleel-  William  Branaon  and  SUphaD  Paaeb»),boa 

(■roaeea  araeUd  iD  tba  Colonial  preiioni  in    Philadelphia.      FaaebBl'a    faruaa  n* 

to  June  S4  of  that  year— an  Ail  which  met  bnilt  for  that  porpgae  In  the  year  IT4T,  on  a 

with  nneh  oppcaition  la  Penniylvuiia  and  lot  at  the  norlhweat  comer  of  Eigbtli  tot 

lUHMbamlU.  VaJnut  bUmiU. 
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ficiency  of  ore,  its  hard  and  obstinate  character,  or  a  want  of  fnel  caused 
the  mines  to  be  neglected.  The  present  Durham  steam-furnace,  and  the 
Philipsburg,  Crane,  and  other  large  steam-furnaces  on  the  Lehigh,  now 
use  anthracite,  which  more  easily  and  cheaply  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  compact,  primitive  ores  of  the  neighborhood,  and  those  of  central 
New  Jersey,  where  most  of  the  companies  also  have  mines  of  magnetic 
ore,  which  they  combine  with  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Lehigh  valley. 

For  the  transportation  of  their  iron  and  agricultural  produce  to 
market,  in  early  times,  a  species  of  flat-boat  or  barge  was  contrived  at 
DariuuE  Durham,  about  the  year  1*750,  and  thence  known  as  the  "Durham 
boau.  boat"  These  were  about  six  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep,  and  with  fifteen  tons  freight,  drawing  only  twenty  inches  of 
water.  They  carried  two  sails,  and  were  manned  by  five  men,  and  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  other  rivers,  were  of 
much  service  until  the  State  provided  other  means  of  transportation. 
Pig-iron  was  thus  conveyed  from  the  Forks  to  Philadelphia  for  twenty 
shillings  a  ton,  wheat  at  *ld,  a  bushel,  and  flour  at  2s.  6(2.  a  barrel. 

At  the  Chelsea  forge  at  Easton,  the  price  of  Iron  in  July,  1778,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  Robert  Levers,  was  £200  per  ton,  an  advance 
cta«iM»  ^^  ^^^  P^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  price  paid  by  the  State  a  short  time 
forge.  previous.     In  the  following  January,  the  same  person  Informed 

the  Council  that  bar-iron  could  probably  be  sold  to  blacksmiths  in  his 
neighborhood  for  £300  per  ton.  It  was  stated,  about  the  same  time, 
that  iron-masters  could  give  one  ton  of  bar-iron  for  four  of  disabled  guns, 
or  old  iron,  delivered  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware. 

In  York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  furnaces 
and  forges  began  to  be  erected  for  smelting  the  primary  ores  at  the  base 
York  ^^  ^^^  South  mountain,  previous  to  the  Revolution.     Spring 

County.  f^^^Q  Jq  y^j.^^  Couuty,  built  in  1790,  had  two  fires  and  two 
hammers,  but  is  now  abandoned.  In  the  same  year,  the  Pine  Grove  hot- 
blast  charcoal  furnace,  of  large  size,  and  still  productive,  was  built  on 
Cami)<»riand  Mountaiu  Crcck,  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  fourteen 
County.  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  fed  by  brown 
hematite,  obtained  near  it.  An  establishment,  called  the  Carlisle  Iron- 
works, was,  about  that  time,  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas  James,  afterward 
in  charge  of  a  forge  in  Yirginia.  Holly  hot-blast  furnace,  on  the 
•ame  stream  with  the  Pine  Orove,  but  several  miles  below,  was  set  up  in 
1196,  but  has  given  place  to  a  paper-mill.  Cumberland  cold-blast  fnr- 
BlUMk  <a  lilt  mabi  creek,  four  miles  nearer  Carlisle  than  Pine  Orove,  was 

Tt  used  hematite  ore  from  Dillston,  near  the  York 
difle  vein  exists. 
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William  DenniDg,  a  blacksmith  of  Cumberland  Conntj,  daring  tlit 
ReTolotlon  endeavored  to  serve  his  country  by  the  constraction  of  ■ 
Cariona  wronght-lron  cannon  of  curious  description.  One  of  these  if 
caaaoo.       g^|j  ^^  j^^^^  f^H^Q  l„l^  ^j^^  hauds  of  the  British,  at  the  battle 

of  t)ie  Brandywine,  and  to  be  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a 
monument  of  his  ingenuity  and  patriotism,  and  another  unfinished 
specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal. ' 

The  first  furnace  built  in  Franklin  County  was  the  Mount  Pleasant 
furnace,  in  the  Path  Yalley,  four  miles  south  of  London.  It  was  erected 
Franklin  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  pcace  of  1783,  by  three  brothers,  William,  Bea- 
Coanty.  jamiu,  and  George  Cbambers,  sons  of  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers* 
from  whom  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland  derives  its  name.  The  elder 
Chambers,  with  four  brothers  of  the  Scotch -Irish  stock,  more  than  fifty 
years  before  adventured  as  Pioneers  of  the  Conocheague  settlements. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  dwelling  burned  soon  after  his  settlement  on 
the  present  site  of  Chambersburg  and  during  his  temporary  absence, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained,  of  the  nails  it  contained, 
few  of  the  houses,  at  that  time,  having  any  such  article  about  them. 
The  village  was,  many  years  after,  almost  the  frontier  settlement,  and 
even  at  the  time  his  sons  erected  the  forge,  all  the  nails,  mill  irons,  iron 

(1)  These  singular  piecci  of    ordnance  dier,  nntil  near  the  close  of  his  long  life, 

were  made  "of  wrought  iron  staves,  hooped  Barber  A  flowev,  Hist  Coll.,  X.  J. 

like  a   barrel,  with  bands  of  the  same  ma-  A  Mr.  Wheeler  uf  Philadelphia,  aflerward 

terial,  excepting  there  were  four  layers  of  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lanterns  for 

staves   breaking  joint,   all   of  which   were  light-houties,  and  work  fur  sugar-mills,  etc., 

firmly  bound  together,  and  then  boxed  and  also  made  wrought-iron  cannon,  during  the 

breeched  like  other  cannon."     An  obituarj  war,  "of  a  new  construction,  inreDted  by 

notice  of  Denning,  who  died  in  Mifflin  town-  him." 

ship,  in  183U,  at  the  age  of  94,  states  that  he  A  still  rarer  specimen  of  field  artillery  was 

was  an  artificer  in  the  roTolutionary  army,  exhibited  at  Furt  Henry,  on  the  Wheeling 

and  that  his  was  the  "only  successful  at-  creek,  in  1777.     A  large  party  of  Indians* 

tempt  ever  made  in  the  world  to  monufac-  toon  after  nightfall,  advanced  within  sixty 

tnre  wrought-iron  cannon,  one  of  which  he  yards  of  the  furt,  with  «  hollow  maple  log, 

completed  in  Middlesex,  Pennsylyania,  and  converted  into  a   field  piece,  by  plnggiog 

oommenced    another,   and    larger   one,   aft  one  end  with  a  block  of  wood,  and  mioob- 

Honnt  Holly,  but  could  get  no  one  to  assist  passing  it  from  end  to  end  with  iron  ehaini^ 

him  who  could  stand  the  heat,  which  is  said  from  a  blacksmith's  shop,  to  giro  it  ilnngtku 

to  have  been  so  great  as  "  to  melt  the  lead  It  was  heavily  charged  with  powdor,  and 

buttons  on  his  clothes."    The  British,  it  it  filled  to  the  mojule  with  bifei  of  atone^  tlagp 

added,  ofl'ered  a  stated  annuity,  and  a  large  of  iron,  ate.,  and  waa  oarafbllj  lavaM  at 

■nm  to  the  person  who  wonld  instruct  them  the  gata  of  tht  tatL  Oa  ap|4ji«(  th«  maUk 

in  the  mannfaoture  of  that  article,  bat  tht  it  bull  lalaJ 

patriotic  blacksmith  preferred  obscnritj  and  lag 

poTcrty  in  his  own  belored  country,  though  4Mr  41 

the  country  for  which  he  had  done  so  ninth  Ibmi  M 
kept  her  purse  closed  from  the  Totaran  ioIp 
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wares,  and  household  atensils,  were  transported  from  the  seaboard^  %9 
these,  and  more  remote  western  settlements,  with  the  salt,  groceries,  and 
other  necessaries,  at  much  expense,  upon  pack-horses,  oyer  the  rugged 
steeps,  and  through  the  wild  gorges  of  mountains  infested  by  hostile  In- 
dians, and  more  ci?ilized  freebooters.  Ghaiubersburg  lay  upon  the 
route  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  west,  and  was  a  depot  for 
Indian  traders,  with  whom  guns,  hatchets,  and  iron-wares  of  various 
kinds  were  important  articles  of  traffic.  Hence  the  value  of  such  enter- 
prizes  as  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  near  the  frontiers  maj  be 
conceived.  The  brothers,  by  means  of  the  furnace  and  a  forge  at  the 
same  place,  established  a  considerable  manufacture  of  Iron  there.  The 
works  were  destroyed  in  1843.  Col.  James  Chambers,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion, also  erected,  soon  after  the  war,  a  forge  at  Loudon,  and  with  his 
son-in-law,  A.  Dunlap,  Esq.,  established  a  furnace  about  one  mile  distant ; 
both  of  which  were  demolished  in  1840.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  iron  masters  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time.  Sound  well  forge, 
sixteen  miles  from  Chambersburg,  was  built  in  1790,  but  is  now  aban- 
doned. 

The  carbonaceous  and  fossil  iron  ores  of  the  coal  basins  north  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  now  become  so  important  from  their  juxtaposition  to 
Middle  PenD-  mineral  fuel,  began  to  be  developed  during  the  latter  half  of 
•yw»ni»  ^jjg  Yost  century.  In  the  valuable  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley's  recenA 
manual  on  the  iron  manufacture,'  the  Maria  forge,  on  Pohopoco  creek, 
three  miles  north  of  Weissport,  Carbon  County,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  as  early  as  1753.  Having  been  rebuilt,  it  is  still  doing  good 
service.  At  that  date,  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Lehigh  were  the  recent 
Indian  missionary  ground  of  the  Moravians,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  country  only  seven  years  before.  Their  hamlets  soon  after 
experienced  the  merciless  inroads  of  hostile  and  alienated  tribes  in  the 
French  interest,  who  hovered  on  all  the  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
rendering  them  most  unpromising  fields  for  any  industrial  enterprises. 
t^^^JmMt^  The  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Carbon  and  the  adjacent 
*^  '  counties,  lies  in  the  exhaustless  riches  of  their  anthracite  coal 
fields,  which  were  discovered  about  the  year  1791.'    In  1826,  a  furnace 

(1)  The  Iron  Mannfaotarer's  Guide,  eto.,  indnstrial  histor/,  not  onlj  of  Carbon  Co., 

hj  i,  P.  Leiley,  Sec.  of  the  American  Iron  but  of  the  Union,  and  one  especially  ■/- 

Aasoeiation,  and  publiihed  under  the  author-  feciing    the    iron-manufaoture,  U  lud  tv 

itj  of  the  same.    We  are  indebted  to  this  have     been      the      accidental     diaeoverj 

Tolnme  for  many  particulars  respecting  the  of  a  solitary  hunter,  Philip  Ointer.    B«- 

orw  and  iron- works  mentioned  in  this  chap-  turning  late,  after  a  day  of  tniMimm  hnnt'iujc 

tcr.  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  to  kis  eabin  uu  tiw 

(I)  This  most  important  ercnt  in  the  hills,  while  crossing  tb«  MaaoL  ^yuujtk 
ftA 
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was  bnilt  or  refitted,  at  Maoch  Chunk,  to  smelt  iron  with  thia  coil 
But,  like  many  other  earlier  and  later  attempts,  did  not  sacceed.  The 
first  experiment  in  this  country  which  fully  established  the  practicabilitj 


mouDtain  he  stumbled  upon  a  black  snb-  moned,  and  foor  paroels  of  iron  wart  haitil 

stance,  which,  from  traditionarjr  accounts,  and  rolled  without  renawin^  the  ire.    Iks 

be  suspected  to  be  ''  stone  coal."    UariDg  plan   of  "  letting  it  aloBa**  waa  rcpaaMi» 

shown  it  to  Col.   Weiss,  residing  at  Fort  with  like  sneceM,  and   its  ntililj  Wcaas 

Allen,  it  wai  bjr  him  submitted  to  the  ez-  thenceforth  established, 

amination  of  fereral  persons  in  Philadel-  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Jamos,   of  PhiladdpUii 

phia,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  employed  it  as  fuel  from  the  jear  1804,  ib4 

year,  John  Nicholas,  Michael  Ilillegas,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  it  for  that  ftm- 

Charles  Cist  of  the  city,  with  Mr.  Wei»d,  po!<e,  and  to  recommend  it  to  ochcn  is  lbs 

associated  tbemselyes  by  the  name  of  "  The  city.     Anthracite  had,  howerer,  beea  ased 

Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company,"  and,  without  seyeral    years   before    the    Rerolatioo,  ia 

a  charter,  took  op  several  thousand  acres  smiths'forgesin  Wilkesbarre,  andagrauftr 

near  the  spot,  but  did  not  open  the  mine,  burning  it  in  dwellingi    waa    derised  ky 

The  coal  was,  howerer,  used  by  blacksmiths  Judge  Fell,  of  that  place,  in  1808.    Bat  0. 

to  aome  extent,  until  1S06,  when  an  ark  load  Erans  preceded  both  with  tha  "  Inmiaoas* 

of  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  was  taken  grate  stove  for  coal,  with  tale  lights,  pa- 

to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  William  TumbuU,  tented  in  1800. 

the  proprietor  of  a  western  furnace,  and  sold  Some  early  attempts  were  made  by  Xr. 
to  the  water- works  for  the  use  of  the  Centre  J.  P.  WethereU,  at  his  lead  works  in  Phils- 
square  steam-engine,  but  it  was  discarded  as  delphia,  to  generate  iteam  from  aathraeifa» 
unmanageable.  During  the  war  of  1812,  but  without  much  luecesa.  It  was  flrsl  ac- 
when  bituminous  coal  was  at  a  high  price,  complished,  it  is  said,  in  1835,  at  the 
the  mine  was  opened  by  J.  Cist,  C.  Miner,  Pboenixville  Iron-works,  in  Chester  County, 
and  J.  U.  Chapman,  but  was  again  neglected  For  the  development  of  thia  most  imper- 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  price  of  tant  branch  of  her  mineral  resoaree«,  Pena- 
coal  declined.  The  mines  wore  then  leased  sylvania  early  projected  the  eonstnietion  of 
to  different  persons.  About  the  same  time,  her  system  of  internal  improvements.  The 
some  cart-loads  of  anthracite  from  the  practicability  of  uniting  the  Schuylkill  aid 
Schuylkill  valley,  where  it  had  been  dis-  Susquehanna  rivers,  was  first  raggested,  it 
covered,  and  also  used  as  early  as  1795,  by  is  said,  by  William  Penn,  in  1690,  before 
a  blacksmith  named  Whetstone,  but  vainly  any  such  thing  aa  a  canal  or  tompike  ex- 
recommended  to  public  attention,  were  isted  in  England.  The  measure  was  alto 
brought  to  Philadelphia  by  Messrs.  Shoe-  urged  by  Drs.  Rittenhouse  and  Smith,  who, 
maker  A  Allen.  The  owner  narrowly  es-  as  early  as  1782,  surveyed  and  leraled  a reali 
eaped  prosecution  for  swindling  by  those  who  for  a  canal  between  the  Swatara  and  Talpe- 
had  made  unsuccessful  trials  of  the  "stone."  hocken  creeks.  Robert  Iforritp  Robert 
A  more  successful  attempt  was  made  by  Fulton,  Matthew  Carey,  and  maaj  elbtr 
Messrs.  Bishop  A  Mellon,  at  their  rolling  eminent  oitiiens  afterward  mmd  ttair  li- 
mill  in  Delaware  County,  and  White  A  fluence  to  the  same  end.  Tba  enaal  ompany 
Hazard,  proprietors  of  a  wire-mill  at  the  was  not  Incorporated  nntU  17fl»  aai  Ml* 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  hearing  of  their  success,  other  the  following  ytari  wklik  tf 
tried  a  cart-load,  but  could  not  raise  a  heat,  united  in  1811«  na  tk%  Valis'QMlil 
Having  tried  a  second  load,  with  no  pany,  authoriaad  to  Hrtv 
better  success,  the  workmen  closed  the  fur-  Philadelphia  la  Lakr 
naee  and  went  away.  One  of  them,  return-  which  wm  eomptetid 
ing  accidentally  soon  after,  found  the  for-  part  of.  tha  VMtt  n* 
naee  in  a  white  heat    The  men  were  fum-  and  tha  firti  wm  0 
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of  employing  anthracite  in  the  niannfactare  of  iron,  was  made  in  the 
Pioneer  hot-blast  steam-furnace  of  Mr.  William  Lyman  of  Boston,  at  Potts- 
Fiwt  A»tiir»-^^^®>  i^  Schuylkill  County,  built  in  1837,  about  the  time  that 
eite  Iron.  ^y^^  nomerous  attempts  made  in  England  and  France  resulted 
in  the  success  of  Mr.  George  Crane,  of  the  Gniscedlyn  Iron-works,  in 
South  Wales.  The  Pioneer  farnace  was  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and 
Benjamin  Perry,  an  experienced  and  skillful  English  furnace  manager, 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  Mr.  Crane,  aided  by  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  now,  or  recently,  of  the  great  Crane  Works  on  the  Lehigh. 
It  was  blown  in  early  in  October,  1839,  and  a  continuous  blast  of 
ninety  days,  with  pure  anthracite  and  argillaceous  ore  .alone,  ^without 
any  old  metal,  wood,  or  charcoal,  except  in  the  first  ignition,  secured  to 
the  proprietor  a  premium  of  $5,000,  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Baughmau,  Guiteau,  &  Co.,  had  in 
operation,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  a  furnace  making  iron,  which  they  were 
selling  at  $18  per  ton,  which  about  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the 
fnmace.  These  successes,  occurring  at  a  time  when  this  country  was 
importing  annually  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  worth  of  Iron,  with  an 
increasing  demand  for  railroad  iron,  excited  unusual  expectations  of 
profit  and  general  benefit  among  all  classes.  Deposits  of  Iron  were 
everywhere  sought  for,  and  other  furnaces  were  built  to  use  the  anthra- 
cite. The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  offered  a  premium  for  the 
discovery  of  iron  ore  upon  their  lands,  by  allowing  any  who  found  it  to 
make  use  of  the  same  for  five  years,  at  ten  cents  per  ton.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Messrs.  Biddle,  Chambers,  &  Co.,  built,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, one  or  two  of  the  extensive  furnaces  of  the  Montour  Works,  at  Dan- 
▼ille,  and  soon  after,  the  large  furnaces  of  Reeves  &  Whitaker,  at  Phoenix- 
yille,  were  altered  to  make  use  of  anthracite. 

In  Lnzeme  County,  where  this  description  of  coal  was  earlier  found 
and  employed  by  smiths  and  others  as  fuel,  a  bloomery  forge  was  built 
iMMnm  about  the  year  1178,  on  the  Nanticoke  creek,  near  the  lower  end 
'Coonty.  ^f  ^^g  Wyoming  Valley,  by  John  and  Mason  F.  Alden.  It  con- 
tained a  single  fire  and  one  hammer.  The  hammer  was  carried  on  a  wagon 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisburg),  and  thence  up  the  north 
branch  in  a  boat,  at  no  little  expense  and  tronble.  The  bar-iron  made  from 
ore  obtained  in  the  township  of  Newport,  was  of  superior  quality,  and 

The  Lehigh  Company,  and  Lehigh  Kaviga-  in  three  months,  in  1827,  was  the  first  in  the 

tioo  Companiee  were  formed  in  18 IS,  and  United  State?,  except  one  at  Quincy,  Mu«g. 

united  under  one  charter  in  1822,  and  were  The  Reading  Railroad,  and  other  internal 

the  foundation  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  A  Naviga-  improTements  of  later  date,  and  high  cti^t, 

tion  Company.  prore  alike  thevalne  of  her  mineral  wealihf 

The  Railroad,  four  miles  long,  to  the  and  the  public  spirit  of  her  cidxen«i 
Sominit  mines  at  Maneh  Chunk,  completed 
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was,  for  some  time,  the  sole  dependence  of  smiths  in  the  vallej.  Thclroi 
was  sold  by  the  proprietor,  CoL  W.  Lee,  in  1828,  shortly  before  tbt 
works  were  abandoned,  at  $128  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  Another  bloomeir 
forge  was  erected  on  Roaring  brook,  near  Scranton,  in  1789,  br  Dr. 
William  Hooker  Smith,  and  James  Sutton.  It  continaed  to  nuke 
bar-iron  and  blooms  from  the  carbonate  ores  of  the  Lackavanss 
yallej,  untU  1828. 

The  first  nse  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  a  forge  fire  or  grate,  appears  to 
have  been  made  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  coal  basin.  In  a  con- 
FinitQMof  munication  to  Silliman's  Journal,  by  Jodge  Jesse  Fell,  dated 

first  used  in  a  smithes  forge,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  nsed  by  black- 
smiths in  the  neighborhood,  from  that  time.  His  informant  was  Jnd|:e 
Obadiah  Gore,  an  early  Connecticut  settler  of  Wilkesbarre,  bj  whomil 
was  first  employed  in  that  way.  Mr.  Fell  also  made  ase  of  it,  he  say;, 
about  the  year  1788,  in  a  nailery,  and  in  1808,  contrived  a  grate  for  bon- 
ing it  as  fuel  in  his  house,  in  which  he  believes  he  preceded  all  others. 

Throughout  the  range  of  counties  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line,  a  variety  of  iron  ores  are  met  with,  in 
deposits  or  outcrops,  in  the  limestone  and  shale  valleys  be- 
tnii  Peuntju  twccu  the  numerous  ridges  of  hills.  Brown  hematite,  red  fossil 
ore,  and  the  argillaceous  oxydes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
qualities,  bog-ores  and  ochres,  etc.,  in  connection  with  mineral  and  vege- 
table fuel,  are  the  basis  of  a  staple  industry  of  these  fine  valleys,  whicii 
are  also  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  In  Montour's  ridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Danville,  through  Northumberland  and  Union  CoDDtie^ 
red  fossiliferous  ore,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  is  abandant. 
and,  with  the  coal  in  its  vicinity,  supports  a  large  number  of  anthracite 
furnaces,  some  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union,  in  addition  to 
many  charcoal  furnaces,  producing  Iron  of  superior  quality.  These  orei 
consist  principally  of  the  peroxyd  associated  with  oxyd  of  manganese, 
alumina,  silica,  and  occasionally  carbonate  of  lime  or  magpiesia,  and 
yield  from  22  to  CO  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  Jnniata  valley,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lewistown,  is  rich  in  these  descriptions  of  on, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  iron.  At 
the  base  of  Tusscy's  mountain,  and  in  other  situations  in  HnntiDgdoa 
and  Mifilin  counties,  fossil  ore  is  met  with  in  several  places. 

Huntingdon  County,  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  maavhatm  of 
Iron,  appears  first  to  have  attracted  attention  to  its  lead fl         ^^ 
Fmokiin     ^^^^  Eagle  or  Sinking  Spring  valley,  between  Of 
ia«4  mine,    j^j^j.  ridgos.   There  is  evidence  of  extensive  explo 
been  made  in  the  valley  at  an  early  period,  probaUj  bj  thi 
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object  was  the  discovery  of  precious  metals.  Some  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  were  also  engaged  in  the  same  pursait 

Daring  the  scarcity  of  lead,  in  1778,  General  Armstrong  informed 
President  Wharton,  that  Mr.  Harman  Husbands,  a  Member  of  Assembly, 
had  knowledge  of  a  mine  of  lead,  near  Frankstown,  on  land  formerly 
surveyed  for  the  Penn  family  Within  a  month  or  two.  Col.  Roberdeau, 
and  a  company,  encouraged  by  the  State,  undercook  to^work  the  mines, 
and  immediately  erected  a  large  fort  of  logs  and  a  furnace,  at  what  was 
called  the  upper  mine.  Several  regular  shafts  were  sunk  to  some  depth, 
and  levels  driven  in,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  was  ob- 
tained. A  quantity  of  lead  was  extracted,  of  which  we  find  an  order 
from  Col.  Roberdeau,  in  May,  1779,  for  500  lbs.,  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  The  most  productive  vein  was  opened  a  mile  nearer  Franks- 
town  than  the  fort  where  they  first  sunk  a  shaft.  But  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, who  infested  the  neighborhood,  and  the  intrusion  of  water  into 
the  mine,  soon  caused  the  business  to  be  abandoned.  The  lower 
mine,  a  mile  from  the  Little  Juniata,  in  the  same  valley,  was  worked 
some  years  after,  by  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch  miner,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carron  Iron-works,  but  was  given  up  on  account  of  the 
richer  discoveries  of  lead  in  the  West. 

'  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  a  remarkable  bog  of  iron  ore  was 
found,  some  of  which  was  used  in  flnxing  the  lead  ore  and  yielded  a 
malleable  metal.  But  along  the  Bald  Eagle  ridge  near  Frankstown,  and 
at  other  points  the  fossiliferous  ore  crops  out  and  supplies  many  charcoal 
and  coke  furnaces  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Juniata. 

The  first  air-furnace  or  foundery  erected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Bedford  furnace,  in  Aughwick  valley,  four  miles 
Pint  farnMe  south  of  Shirlcysburg.  It  has  long  since  gone  to  ruins,  and 
PaBBMi-'"  ^^®  toyrn  of  Orbisonia  has  been  laid  out  upon  its  site.  But 
▼ania.  Other  fumaccs  and  forges  have  taken  its  place,  to  an  extent 
which  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  iron  regions  of  the  Union, 
both  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  manufactured. 
The  Huntingdon  Furnace,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  many  others, 
was  built  in  1795-6,  about  a  mile  above  the  present  hot-blast  charcoal 
furnace  of  that  name,  by  a  company  composed  of  Judge  Gloninger,  of 
Lebanon,  George  Aushutz,  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Shoeuberger,  of  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  and  Martin  Dubbs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  commenced 
with  a  small  investment  in  fifteen  acres  of  land,  one  horse,  and  a  pair  ot 
oxen.  The  original  site  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  a  second  furnace 
was  erected  at  the  present  location.  It  was  managed  with  that  care, 
economy,  and  skill  which  everywhere  enabled  the  Germans  to  achieve 
^anccesB  with  the  most  slender  resources.     From  the  proceeds  and  profits 
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of  tbli  ftiniace,  in  time  arose  the  Tyrone  Iron-iroiki^ 

forges,  bailt  in  1804,  rolling-mO],  dittlng^mlll,  Dtfa-wiirk% 

milb,  with  large  bodies  of  farm  and  woodland  attaehod.     Th* 

forges  again  produced  the  Bald  Eagle  charcoal  ftnrnaeey 

Spmce  creek.    The  Colendne  forges,  three  in  nnttber,  tlwaa  allea 

east  of  Spmce  creek,  belonging  to  the  same  owaen  aa  the  faall 

bailt  in  1805,  and  the  two  Barre  forges  on  the  little  JimlBtttk  Iv  li 

The  connty,  which  then  included  Blair,  had,  in  1810,  four 

six  forges,  which  were  increased,  in  18ST,  to  sixteen 

twentj-foor  forges,  and  one  rolling-mill,  making  18,T50  tOM  of  jig^n^ 

and  9,809  ton§  of  blooms  annnally.    The  Bliubeth  ftamaea^  is  Hrir 

County,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  eonntiy  to  naa  gw  Ibr  As 

production  of  steam. 

The  first  forge  in  Centre  County  was  built  aboot  the  jsar  ITM  If 
General  Philip  Benner,  who,  for  sereral  years  foUowing  fha  w«r  of  Uh^ 
owtn        pendenee,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Oofontrjlbigi 
^^~'^*      in  Chester  County,  and  in  1790  purchased  the  prsoonirilatf 
Bock  ftimace  in  Bellefonte.    To  the  first  forge  he  sobsaqaently  added  a 
second  forge,  a  furnace,  and  a  rolling-mill,  and  by  his  axampb 
his  neighbors  in  the  derelopment  of  the  rich  mineral  wealth  of  tlio 
As  all  the  supplies  for  such  undertakings  could  only  be  obtaliied  bf  tibs 
most  slow  and  expensiye  mode  of  packing,  or  by  carriage  ofer  almost 
impassable  roads,  aud  his  iron  had  to  be  conveyed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  eastern  markets,  he  coDceiTcd  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  com- 
manication  with  Pittsburg,  and  thence  of  supplying  the  Western  Yalley 
with  Iron  and  nails.     For  several  years  he  enjoyed  without  competitioD 
the  trade  in  what  he  designated  "Juniata  Iron."    He  thus  opened  up  s 
market  that  has  become  one  of  immense  importance  to  a  product  which, 
under  its   original  name,  has  obtained  a  wide  commercial  celebrity. 
Bellefonte  in  other  respects  bears  evidence  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  first  Iron  manufacturer.     The  Centre  cold-blast  furnace,  nhie 
miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  was  also  built  in  1790. 

Philipsburg,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  district  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  fire-clay,  and  of  timber  land,  owes  its  name  and  existenee 
to  an  enterprising  iron-master,  who  erected  there  many  years  ago  exten- 
sive Iron-works  and  a  screw  factory.  Milesburg  has  also  been  the  seat 
of  Iron-works  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  demand  for  Iron  created  by  the  rapid  emigration  to  the  West 
after  the  establishment  of  Independence,  and  the  extreme  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  the  ordinary  methods,  amounting  in  1784  to  $249  per  ton 
from  Philadelphia  to  Presqu'  Isle  (now  Erie),  led  to  the  eariy  discovery 
of  iron  ores,  and  to  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Westera 
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eoonties.  The  first  farnace  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Tarnball  &  Marmie,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Jacob's  Creek,  be- 
vint  fur.  tweeo  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  fifteen  miles  above 
ofthe^Au'e-  ^^  entrance  into  the  Youghiogeny  river.  It  was  first  blown 
gh&Dies.  Jq  November  1,  1790,  and  produced  a  superior  quality  of 
metal  both  for  castings  and  bar-iron,  some  of  it  having  been  tried  the 
same  day  in  a  forge  which  the  proprietors  had  erected  at  the  place. 
This  event' was  justly  considered  one  of  much  importance  to  the  whole 
western  country.  Colonel  Craig  of  Pittsburg,  in  1792,  ordered  balls  to 
be  cast  at  this  furnace  for  the  defense  of  that  place. 

Fairchance  charcoal  blast-furnace,  seven  miles  south  of  Uniontown, 
belonging  to  F.  U.  Oliphant,  was  built  in  1794.  It  is  now  abandoned, 
but  the  steam-furnace  (and  rolling-mill)  of  the  proprietor,  one  mile 
distant,  built  two  years  later,  is  still  running  on  ore  from  the  Chestnut 
ridge.  A  forge  was  also  built  near^the  place,  which  has  been  owned 
by  the  Oliphants,  father  and  son,  for  sixty  years  or  more,  but  it  is  no 
longer  used. 

Union  furnace  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville, 
in  the  same  county  (also  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  blast-furnace  in 
Western  Pennsylvania'),  was  built  in  1792-3,  by  Col.  lyac  Meason,  a 
man  of  note  in  border  history,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses  Dillon,  the  last 
of  whom  afterward  erected  a  forge  on  Licking  River,  near  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  possibly  the  first  in  that  State.  Union  furnace  is  still  making 
iron  by  steam  and  hot-blast  out  of  the  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal 
measures.  In  the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  the  Mary  Ann  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, thirty  miles  from  Union  town,  in  Greene  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  elder  Mr.  Oliphant  as  early  as  1777(?).  At  Browns- 
ville, or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 

Tint 

w««t6rA  century,  was  actively  engaged  in  building  boats  for  the  lower 
navigation,  the  first  nail  factory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
established  by  Jacob  Bowman.  Wrought  nails,  manufactured  by  hand, 
were  the  kind  produced.  The  workmen  were  brought  from  Hagerstown 
in  Maryland.' 

Pittsburg,  which  now  furnishes  a  market  for  immense  quantities  of 
charcoal  iron  from  the  Juniata  and  Alleghany  regions,  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  coke  and  anthracite  from  the 
western  and  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  owes  its  industrial  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  great  bituminous  coal  seam  in  its  vicinity,  to  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  to  its  geographical 
position  as  the  gateway  of  the  WesL 

• 

(1)  American  Pioneer.  (2)  Ibid.  i.  3S0. 
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The  coal  of  this  neighborhood  had  long  been  known  to  be  good  wai 
plentiful.  A  vein  near  the  town  took  fire  abont  1765,  and  was  bnnung 
sixteen  years  afterward. 

The  privilege  of  mining  coal  in  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  where  the 
'*  great  seam  "  was  struck,  was  granted  in  lots  extending  as  far  as  the 
pitubarff  centre  of  the  hill,  at  £30  each,  by  the  Penns,  about  the  year 
Coalmining.  27^4^  The  tract  had  been  purchased  by  them  some  yean 
before  for  the  Pittsburg  Manor  for  $10,000,  and  was  that  year  laid  oot 
in  town  and  out  lots.  The  product  of  this  rich  stratum  of  coal,  regarded 
as  the  largest  in  the  western  coal  field,  along  with  that  received  by 
slackwatcr  and  rail  from  the  neighboring  counties,  give  Pittsburg  a  largQ 
export  trade  and  superior  advantages  for  working  up  by  stoam-power 
the  crude  iron  of  the  West  into  a  multitude  of  forms  for  the  snpply  of 
the  whole  western  country. 

Furnaces,  founderics,  rolling-mills,  nail-works,  wire-mills,  and  maaa- 
factories  of  metallic  and  other  materials  had  therefore  an  early  and  rapid 
growth.  The  establishment  in  1790  of  the  first  fnmace  amid 
bu?hiet7  the  argillaceous  oxyds  of  iron  on  the  Yonghiogcny,  by  Wil- 
Ham  Turnbull  &  Co.,  was  regarded  as  an  important  event  to 
the  inhabitanis  of  Pittsburg.  Within  two  years  after,  the  town  bad  a 
large  corps  of  mechanics  and  artisans  engaged  in  a  variety  of  trades.' 
A  furnace  was  built  before  the  close  of  the  century  within  a  few  miles 
of  tlie  town,  iiml  in  1804  an  air  furnace  for  castinc:  p«>ts,  ketllos,  mill 
irons,  etc.,  was  erected  in  the  borough  by  Josej)!!  McClurg.  lie  also 
built  a  cannon-fonnclery  in  1814.  The  foundery  business  has  ever  since 
been  a  considerable  branch  of  the  iron-manufacture  of  Pittsburg.  In 
1812  the  first  rolling-mill  was  erected  tln're  at  the  corner  of  Penn  street 
and  Cecil  Alley,  by  Christopher  Cowen.  The  steam-engine  was  in  use 
in  the  town  as  early  as  179  4.  It  was  first  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Western  rivers  upon  the  steamboat  New  Orleans,  built  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1811.  Two  years  after  there  were  two  manufactories  of  steam- 
engines  in  the  place. 

In  the  border  county  of  r>«'aver  an  iron-furnace  was  established  on  the 
west  side  of  Beaver  river  falls  at  Brighton,  four  miles  from  the  Ohio, 


(I)  Pitrpburjr.  in  1791,  in  IHO  f.-imilics 
oonUincd  37  n»:inuf;icturor.«,  inclu.linp  5 
hlaoksmiiho,  2  Trhito'mitbs,  3  wlicelwrights, 
2  tinners,  1  cl<»ck  and  wnti*h  innkcr.  In 
1S08,  the  town  contained  an  nir  furnaoo 
(MoClurg'*!),  4  nail  lacioriop,  a  wire  factory, 
a  brans  foundery,  2  gun'jmiths,  1  bell-maker, 
1  scythe  and  sickle  maker  (five  miles  up  the 


AUo^rhany),  2  tinners,  5  watch  and  clock 
makers  and  silvorsnnths,  17  bUrk«mith*.  1 
machinist  and  whitesmith  *'  eqnal  if  not  su- 
perior to  any  workman  in  the  UnitoJ 
States,"  1  cutler  and  to»d  maker.  2  spinning- 
wheel,  spindle,  and  crank  maker.t.  in  ad<ii- 
tion  to  glass-works,  cott»»n  factorio*.  inl 
other  DOD-metalHo  branches. 
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in  1803,  bj  Hoopes,  Townsend  &  Co.,  and  was  the  commencemeLl^of 
ao  actiye  iron  basiness  in  that  place. 

The  amoant  of  Iron  exported  from  Philadelphia  in  the  jear  ending 
April  5,  1766,  was  882  tons  of  bar  at  £26  per  ton,  and  813  tons  of  pig 

^xpoTU      ^^^^  **  ^*^  ^^*-  1^^  *^^-     ^°  *^®  *^^®®  jetkTS  preceding  the 
ofiroa.       ^^^^  ending  Jannarj  6,  1T74,  the  exports  were  respectiTely 

2,358,  2,205,  and  1,564  tons.     The  proportions  of  pig  and  bar  iron  are 

not  stated. 

In  the  mannfactnre  of  steel,  nails,  fire-arms,  machinery,  and  other 
branches  of  metallic  mannfacture,  Pennsyhania  early  acquired  the 
same  prominence  she  had  in  the  production  of  the  raw 
BAoafaciarw  material.  Some  attempts  in  these  branches  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to  in  their  local  relations,  and  others  in  pre- 
▼ieos  chapters,  in  connection  with  the  departments  to  which  they  were 
subservient 

Philadelphia,  as  the  principal  commercial  city  of  this  country,  possessed 
a  Taried  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of  skillful  artificers,  as  well  as 
many  persons  who  were  industrious  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  arts. 
Her  ship-building  created  a  large  demand  for  nails,  iron,  and  steel, 
material  for  which  was  chiefly  furnished  by  her  furnaces  and  forges. 
We  have  seen  that  a  rolling-mill  was  built  in  Chester  County  as  early  as 
Philadelphia  1746,  and  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year. 
*^^-  The  steel-furnace  of  Stephen  Paschal,  at  Eighth  and  Walnut, 

was  probably  the  first  in  the  Province,  and  Taylor's  rolling-mill  the  first 
of  its  kind.  In  August,  1787,  this  steel-furnace,  which  then  belonged  to 
Nancarrow  &  Matlack,  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  '*the  largest  and  best  in  America."^  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1790,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot  offered  for  sale.  The 
furnace  was  in  good  repair,  and  capable  of  making  twenty-two  tons  of 
steel  at  a  blast.  White  Matlack  soon  after  conveyed  the  property  by 
deed  to  John  Ireland,  and  his  former  partner,  John  Nancarrow,  a 
Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  where  he  continued 
the  business  of  steel- making.  There  was  also  an  air-furnace  at  an  early 
period  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut,  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Nancarrow,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  made  steel 
under  ground  at  that  place. 

Newly  invented  boxes  for  carriage-wheels  were  in  1785  made  at  the 
air-furnace.  Eighth  and  Walnut,  by  William  Somerton. 

(1)  Thompboh  Wbitcott,  Esq.,  of  Phila-     esting  fticts  relating  to  the  arte  in  the  ^tj 
delpbia,  has  kindlj  ftirnished  ui  with  inter-     from  his  mannscript  coUectiona. 


>  h  ITTO  tbo  propriotnr  of  &  Bteel-furuac* 
«•  a>«i«lh  MtMl  WcwMB  Huknt  aad  Cliestoat,  where  lie  »lso  mad* 
■%■  Ink.  B»  nmnd  £100  fhw  the  Prorhinol  ^^Ki^mhl;  for  bU 
d  b  ITn  nt  up  •  lottc;r;  to  raise  £760  to  assist  him 
la  mB,  CoBgnn  «itliorized  the  Board  of  \W  w 
itvMkte  fttrtkt  Munbetai*  of  steel  for  tbe  CuDtin«iilal  &r(i- 
k«B  te  hM  •(  ths  AadoTcr  'Wurlu,  New  Jersey.  Tha  St^te 
Ik  k  Apnl,.  ITM,  appopriOsd  £300  us  a  loon  to  BuiuphK^re 
fer  tw  y»M^  to  ^d  Un  is  aHkiiiK  Moal  froin  bar-tron  "  as  good  as  in 


fth  A*  *kM»  M  tto  TUf  ia  CoBgfea,  In  April,  1Y8»,  wbM  Ito 
4Mp«»«Ml«w*nnnd,Ur.  Clrner,  of  PsnnijlnBia,  ■ModtM^ 
iMMMf  to  Wllidi^iri  (pwUbly  that  of  HampknTs).  wllh  my  lMl» 
«ttlMB«UI«MH«nwkMlMda  SOO  tou  of  rtwl  la  two  yaan^  aid 
wtto»Makbiiyatttoi»tt«r  BSOtoaaaanuaf.  AMongfc  >■  btek 
■aaalMmw  to  »te eoaany,  ht  btlitwd  thh  fbnwM  eonld,  wfthaMla 
flMto  ^Maaia^WMat.  mm*  RpplT  the  whole  Union  wiA  itoaL  'Ifet 
^Hfwtoltoat  wT  M««l  tot«  tba  port  of  PhOadolpUa  had  tbM  dacwMid 
ta»«aMllkto  on»*aithirithia  two  yean,  mainly  m  aaoo«Bt«rtht 
toUWMMrti  to  A»  dwwiia  — nnhetnra  of  tho  article.  Iha  paritoUa* 
k  te<  toM  mtotMd  to  the  city,  aad  the  ndnoed  prise  of  etea^  w«e 
MKwdftl  h*  lit*  SuciMT  iastitatad  in  If  8T  for  the  Eneonragemoat  of 
UvuK'siic  V;uiu:W(unM  lu  uisuriDg  the  success  of  workers  in  that  inate- 
tial.  It  Wi  iklinMUv  cvitci.>r«<i  tho  maunractuni  of  some  articles,  aod  had 
Uitivduuvd  u*!<*  \H«^  Notwiihsiaoding  the  State  impost  laws,  and  a 
S(M\'t»l  \i.'(  W  ivitii  $v[>i«mWT,  17t)5,  lajJDg  additional  duties  on  tbe 
twp>KMii«K>  </''  >.vi:iiuti  ikrtioli!^  for  tbe  encouragement  of  domestic  mana- 
■Wmim.  !Wvij{u  «ar<M  hiiU  l>e«D  rirlaally  free,  inasmoch  as  Burlingtoo 
«M  *  'W  (•«>■(.  atiit  iuen.-haudit>e  readily  fonnd  its  way  thence  into  tbe 
!ja»Mw  Vht»  t^i-*!  taritr  waswi  in  Aofrust,  1789,  by  the  Act  of  the 
V«d*K«l  V\>utpvtu<.  SvHoi»  valuable  improTements  in  the  mannfactDre 
sfi'  ti«<;r M«  MiiU  U'  hitvv  b«<en  made  in  1793  by  Henry  Yoigbt,  a  watch- 
ntint  ^  l^tlHd»!i>hi». 

Itka  Muu*ui<K(ii(«  of  Xaitt  at  this  time  employed  many  persona  in  the 
t-tv,t  iUhJ  iuierior  towns,  bat  it  was  altogether  a  handicraft  art 
ll  <««s.  tMWvwr.  suflicient  to  afford  a  surplns  for  exportation. 

^J4,\\  u  Uiit  we  lind  George  Me^e,  Nailer,  at  the  comer  of 
Sk<m  u»<i  Vivh  itrvets,  I'hiladelpbia,  advertising  for  sale,  wbolesala 
.«>;,  >^x>ikl,  4^1  *>tins  of  dM'k  and  other  nails  of  hia  own  mannfactDre. 
•(N  ^A.'^iW'*^  '''  "^'^  P"'^'"^^   throQgboat  tbe  Prorince,  in  small 

^V  JiMNaJxtCmfTMi:  Laws  of  PuuflTMU. 
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naileries  condacted  by  common  blacksmiths  or  others,  was,  as  in  New 
England,  probably  very  considerable,  it  :7as  one  of  those  branches  in 
which  the  country  earliest  became  independent  of  British  supplies,  and 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  war  were  first  felt  among  British  manufac- 
tarers,  as  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1776.  In 
1789,  Samuel  Briggs,  of  Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  legislature  and 
the'  General  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before,  made  the  patterns  for 
the  castings  of  Fitch's  steamboat,  and  now  deposited  with  the  ezecutiye 
of  the  State,  the  model  of  his  nail-machine,  in  a  sealed  box  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  State  or  Federal  legislatures.  He  and  his  son,  in 
August,  1797,  received  the  first  letters  patent  for  nail-making  machinery 
issued  under  the  general  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
was  granted  in  February,  1794,  to  Thomas  Perkins,  residing  in  the 
same  place. 

David  Folsom  also,  in  1789,  asked  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  protect  his  invention  of  a  new  method  of  making  nails,  sprigs,, 
and  brads  by  cutting  them  without  drawing.  The  business  of  cutting 
nails  and  brads  was  some  years  after  established  in  the  State  by  Thomas 
Odiome,  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  Jesse  Reed's  machine,  and 
set  up  two  manufactories.  -The  low  price  of  rolled  iron  and  nail-rods, 
for  some  time  after  the  peace,'  when  much  was  imported  from  Russia, 
in  addition  to  what  was  made  in  the  State,  fully  established  the  nail- 
manufacture  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were,  in  1797,  three  manufactories 
of  cut  nails  and  one  of  patent  nails  in  Philadelphia. 

An  anchor  forge  was  set  up  in  Front  street  opposite  Union  about  the 
year  1755.  It  was  owned  and  managed  by  Daniel  Offley,  who 
employed  a  number  of  workmen,  and  over  twenty  years  after, 
during  the  war,  was  still  in  the  business. 

Works  for  drawing  wire  were  erected  in  or  near  the  city  as  early  as 
1779  by  Nicholas  Garrison,  Valentine  Eckert,  and  Henry  Voight,  who 
Win  and  ^°  ^^^^  7^^^  proposcd  to  transfer  them  to  the  State.  Hand 
wiraearda.  ^^rds  wcrc  made  by  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    The  invention  of  Evans  for  making  the  teeth  is  claimed  to  have 


Anchoza. 


(1 )  The  usual  price  of  bar-iron  before  the 
Rerolation  was  $S4  per  ton,  to  whioh  price 
it  again  fell  after  the  war.  The  large  ez- 
portationB  of  pig  and  bar  iron  which  enaned, 
and  the  rapid  inoreaae  of  domestic  conaamp> 
tion,  raised  it  again.  JTbe  wholesale  prices- 
enrrent  of  iron  in  Philadelphia,  aa  quoted 
in  the  General  Adrertiser,  published  daily  bj 
Bei\jamin  F.  Baobe,  was,  on  Norember  9th, 


1700,  aa  follows:  Iron  castings,  22«.  td.  to 
30«.  per  tun ;  bar-iron,  £29  to  £30 ;  Pig. 
iron,  £8  10«.  to  £9;  sheet-iron,  £60;  naiU 
rods,  £35.  This  was  probably  Pennaylrania 
ourrencj.  A  considerable  rise  in  the  price 
of  Iron  took  place  again  in  179S,  and  gave 
an  impnlse  to  the  mannfactnre  in  England 
and  America. 


been  the  foundation  of  the  BubsoqiiGnt  patents,  by  which  the  msnufac- 
tnre  was  so  greatl;  eicteniled.  There  were  three  manufactories  of  card* 
in  the  city  in  1797. 

Cannon  waa  cast  at  a  nnniber  of  furnaces  iu  the  State  daring  IIh 
Revolution,  pnrticnlarly  at  the  Rending  and  Warwick  furnaces.  Small 
arms  were  also  mode  in  considerable  quantity  at  Philadelphit, 
Laoeastcr,  and  elsewhere.  The  general  iasecurity  of  tbe  fron- 
tier settlements,  eEpccially  during  the  French  and  Indian  want,  ths 
teoiptationa  of  the  chase,  and  parLicnlarly  the  Indian  trade,  rtndfred 
liro-arma  a  necessary  appendage  to-overy  honsehold,  and  createii  a  stiutdjT 
demand  for  rifles  and  other  defensive  weapons.  The  manafacture  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  during  the  Rerolulion.  The  exportation  of  Grc- 
arms,  gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores  from  Great  Britain  oas 
prohibited  in  1774,  and  Congress  reco  mm  coded  their  maDufucture  in 
each  Stale.  A  luttcr  from  rhiUdelphia  to  a  member  of  Pariimncnt,  !a 
December  of  that  year,  sooa  after  the  I'roclamation  was  received,  in- 
*  formed  him  that  the  Act  would  bo  of  no  avail,  as  there  were  gun- 
makers  enough  in  the  Province  to  make  100,000  stand  of  ana«  within 
a  year  at  28s.  a  piece,  if  needed,  and  that  a  manufactory  of  gunpuvder 
had  been  already  established.  Governor  Richard  Penn,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Lords  in  November,  1775,  stated,  in  reply 
to  tlie  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the  siibjeet,  that  ihe  cast- 
ing of  cannon,  including  brass,  which  were  cast  in  Philadelphia,  had 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  ;  and  also  that  small  arms  were  msde 
in  BB  great  perfection  as  could  be  imagined.  Tbe  workmanship  am} 
finish  of  the  small  arms  were  universally  admired  for  their  excellenee. 
Some  fire-arms  were  that  year  imported  from  tbe  French  and  Spanitb 
West  India  Islands,  and  pikes  were  recommended  until  arms  could  be 
made.  Rifles  were  made  in  many  places  in  tbe  Provinces  at  that  date, 
which  were  thought  equal  to  any  imported. 

Ill  February,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Safety  deemed  it  expedient  to 
establisb  a  Provincial  gun-lock  manufactory,  and  requested  a  confereBM 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Rittenbonse,  of  Norrington,  whom  they  thought  a 
snitable  person  to  superintend  it.  In  March,  commiasionera  were  ap- 
pointed to  erect,  superintend,  and  conduct  the  manufactory,  and  contnct 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.'  The  factory,  we  are  informed,  was  eatab- 
liabed  in  Cherry  street,  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Haven  as  principal  gunsmith. 
Id  April,'1778,  the  gun  manufactory,  under  Mr.  De  Haven  as  contrsict- 
ing  saperintendent,  was  in  operation  at  Hnmmelatown,  eight  miles  from 
Harrisbnrg.    In  Jnly,  after  the  trapc  events  at  Wy^iming,  be  recom- 

(1)  P«in«rlT«ia>  AroUvea,  ir.  713  j  Col.  Stc,  x.  SOS. 
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mended  its  removal  to  French  Creek  or  to  Philadelphia.  The  Council,  In 
November,  1776,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  to  gunsmiths  for  good  gun- 
barrels,  delivered  at  the  lock  manufactory,  at  24«.  apiece.  Brass  gun 
mountings  were  then  made  by  Lewis  Prahl.  The  committee  also  ad- 
vanced £300  to  Lawrence  Bimie  to  enable  him  to  erect  an  air-furnace 
and  mills  for  the  business  of  file-cutting  in  connection  with  the  gun- 
lock  factory.  Contracts  were  also  made  in  York  and  Lancaster 
for  a  quantity  of  arms  for  the  State.  The  price  of  a  musket  with 
bayonet  and  steel  ramrod,  made  according  to  pattern,  was  £4  5s.  (Peun- 
gylvania  currency).^  But  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  contracts  at  less 
than  £4  10s.  or  £4  15s.,  as  materials  were  scarce,  and  workmen  were 
unwilling  to  quit  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  for  which  the  demand  was 
great  Muskets  were  also  made  at  Carlisle  and  in  Bedford  and  other 
counties.  The  latter  had  but  one  regular  gunsmith.'  There  were  two 
boring-mills  for  gun-barrels  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  in  1786,  and 
the  borough  contained  7  gunsmiths,  7  nail-makers,  2  brass-founders,  3 
coppersmiths,  5  silversmiths,  4  tinners,  6  clock  and  watch  makers, 
and  25  black  and  white  smiths.  Washington  County  had  3  gun- 
smiths.' John  Kerlin  contracted  to  make  muskets  and  bayonets  at 
85«.  each. 

In  April,  1776,  Benjamin  Loxley  made  proposals  for  casting  brass 
eight-inch  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for  Congress  or  the 
committees  of  safety.  Some  of  the  brass  guns  of  Major  Lox- 
ley were  tested  by  Daniel  Joy  of  the  Beading  furnace,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  casting  and  boring  iron  nine-pounders  at  the  rate 
of  one  daily,  to  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  size.  The  iron  pieces 
appear  to  have  stood  the  proof  better  than  the  brass.  Joy,  in  the 
same  year,  proposed  a  method  of  constructing  fire-rafts  for  the  defense 
of  the  Delaware.  Congress,  in  the  following  April,  called  upon  all  the 
legislatures  or  executives  of  the  States  to  exempt  from  military  duty  all 
persons  employed  in  casting  shot  and  manufacturing  military  stores  of 
any  kind  ;  and  in  June  the  Board  of  War  recommended  that  eleven  men 
employed  by  Mark  Bird  in  the  cannon  foundery  and  nail-works  in  Berks 


Caonoii. 


(1)  In  recommending  to  the  feTeral  Ai- 
lemblies  in  November,  1775,  the  mannfac- 
tnre  of  flre-arms  and  bajoneta,  Congress 
directed  that  each  firelock  be  made  "with 
a  good  bridle  loplc,  }  of  an  inch  bore  and  of 
good  subfltiince  at  the  breech,  the  barrel  to  be 
8  feet  S  inches  in  length,  the  bayonet  to  be 
18  inchoj  In  the  blade,  with  a  eteel  ramrod, 
the  npper  loop  to  be  trampet-mouthed,  and 


the  prioe  to  be  given  be  fixed  by  the  As- 
sembly or  Convention  of  each  Colony ;  and 
that  nntil  a  suflBcient  qnantity  of  good  arms 
be  manufactured,  they  import  w  mnny  ns 
are  wanted  by  all  the  men  in  their  Pro- 
vince."— Jour.  Cong.y  i.  164. 

(2)  Pennoylvania  Archives,  iv.  708,  712, 
717,  777;  vi.  463,475,633. 

(3)  Coze's  View  of  the  United  Sutos. 
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Coantj,  carried  on  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  be 
charged  from  the  militia,  into  which  they  were  draughted.  Daring  tka 
same  month  James  Byers,  who  had  cast  brass  guns  for  the  Ooyemmevt^ 
was  requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  remove  with  his  appantw 
and  utensils  at  a  moment's  warning  on  the  approach  of  the  BritiA. 
Morgan  Busteed,  Samuel  Potts,  and  Thomas  Rutter  each  mode  pro- 
posals to  cast  cannon  in  the  course  of  that  year.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cannon-foundery  in  Southwark,  but  we  do  not  know  who  owned  it 
In  August,  ITTT,  the  Board  of  War  informed  President  Wharton  that 
the  furnace  for  casting  cannon  stood  idle  for  want  of  copper,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  use  a  load  which  had  been  sent  from  French 
Creek  (the  mine  before  mentioned),  but  was  claimed  bj  the  State. 
There  was  also  some  dispute  respecting  the  furnace  as  well  as  the 
material. ' 

Brass-founding  and  copper,  brass,  and  tin  work  of  all  kinds  for  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  sugar-mills  in  the  West  Indies,  and  refineries  of 
Br&ss-  sugar,  and  for  household  use,  employed  many  tradesmen  In 
founding.     Philadelphia  from  an  early  period. 

In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas  Paglan,  "ffounders,"  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  entitle  trades- 
men to  carry  on  business  for  themselves.  Paris  was  a  fonnder  either  in 
brass  or  iron  in  the  city  ten  years  after.  Brass-founding  was  carried  on 
in  1723  in  Front  street  near  Market,  by  John  Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by 
Daniel  King,  at  the  upper  end  of  Second  street.  In  the  federal  proces- 
sion, on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  July,  4,  1788,  Mr.  King 
rode  in  a  car,  with  a  furnace  in  full  blast  during  the  whole  procession, 
and  finished  a  three-inch  howitzer,  which  was  mounted  and  fired  with 
the  artillery  on  Union  Green.  His  journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  other  brass  work  at  his  expense.  The  coppersmiths 
also  made  stills  and  tea-kettles  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Harbi- 
son, and  numbered  twenty  masters  of  the  trade. 

Money  scales  and  weights  were  made  by  James  Allen,  goldsmith,  in 
1719. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  a  brass  button  and  buckle  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia previous  to  1750,  when  one  of  his  apprentices  set  op  the  busi- 
ness in   New  York.     The  first  of  the  name  in  this  countrr 

Buttons.  .  • 

established   a  glass    factory   in   New    Jersey,    and    in    1769 
Richard  Wistar  united  the  two  branches  at  his  house  in  High  street 

(1)  Penniylvania  Archires,  r.  «9S,  731,  738;  tL  «2,  121,369. 
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aboTO  Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  and  bottles  and  brass  bat- 
tons.' 

The  establishment  of  a  tin-plate  mannfactorj  was  proposed  by  a  con- 
Tention  assembled  from  the  several  connties  at  Philadelphia  in  Jannary, 
1774,  to  consider  the  state  of  mannfactnres  and  trade.  But  it  was  not 
then  fonnd  practicable.  Tin  could  not  be  had  in  1776  sufficient  to  make 
canteens  and  kettles  for  the  army. 

A  sheet-iron  manufactory  was  established  in  1776  on  Water  street, 
at  the  comer  of  Arch,  by  Murray,  Griffin,  k  Bullard,  who  made  camp- 
Bhaetiron,  Settles,  blazo  pans,  tea-kettles,  and  other  wares.  Camp-kettles 
^'  were  also  made  for  the  army  by  Thomas  Bales,  out  of  sheet- 

iron  made  at  Mount  Holly  by  Thomas  Mayberry. 

Pewter  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  household  wares  of  pewter  and  block 
tin,  then  in  general  nse,  were  made  ma^y  years  earlier  by  Cornelius 
Bradford  and  others. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths,  whitesmiths,  and  mannfacturers  of  buttons, 

shoe-buckles,  and  such  small  wares,  were  numerous.'     In   1767,  the 

Gold  and       silversmiths  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  for  the  establishment 

■UTwrsmitha.  ^f  ^^  assay  officc  to  rcgulatc,  assay,  and  stamp  gold  and 

-sflver. 

Screws  for  paper-mills  —  which  were  numerous  —  and  many  heavy 

(1)  Benjamin  Randolph,  at  the  Golden  riage  drawn  bj  nine  bx>r8ea  contained  the 
Eagle,  Chestnut  street,  in  1770  manufac-  Federal  blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  and  nail- 
tared  wooden  buttons  "  of  apple,  holly,  and  ers  in  fall  employ.  The  blacksmiths  com- 
laarel  wood  hard  and  dear."  There  were  pleted  daring  the  procession  a  full  set  of 
two  bntt4>n  factories  in  the  city  in  1707.  plow  irons  out  of  old  swords,  worked  a 

(2)  Among  the  tradesmen  admitted  to  the  sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  several  hone- 
fireedom  of  the  city  in  1717  and  1718,  were  shoes,  and  did  other  Jobs  on  demand.  Mr. 
Oeorge  Plumly,  Josepb  Trotter,  and  Richard  I.  Gk>odman,  whitesmith,  finished  a  com- 
Gosling,  cutler* ;  James  Everet  and  Simon  plete  pair  of  pliers,  a  knife,  and  some  ma- 
Edgell,  peteterer§;  Peter  Steel  and  James  ehinery.  The  nailers  finished  and  sold 
Winstanly,  6rasier«;  Francis  Richardson,  spikes,  nails,  and  broad  tacks.  They  were 
William  England,  and  Edward  Hunt,  gol<i-  followed  by  two  hundred  others  of  their 
§mitk^/  Edmund  Billington,  whitttmithf  trades,  with  the  deyioe — "By  hammer  and 
and  fourteen  hlaekamith;  In  June,  1718,  hand,  all  arts  do  stand."  The  goldsmiths, 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  "from  scTcral  silversmiths,  and  Jewelers  followed  their 
tradesmen  and  mannfactors,"  complaining  senior  member,  William  Ball,  to  the  nam* 
that  notwithstanding    their  having   taken  ber  of  thirty -five. 

oat  their  freedoms,  many  strangers  daily  How  different  the  spectacle  we  witness  at 

came  in  and  settled  who  were  not  entitled  this    hour,  when    that   Union  which  was 

to  carry  on  business, — the  Common  Council  everywhere  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing 

gave  permtMiion  to  such  trades  as  desired  to  to  the  productive  classes,  after  having  ful- 

frame  and  bring  in  an  ordinance  whereby  filled  its  high  promise,  is  rashly  threatened 

they  could    be  incorporated. — Minutt*  of  with  destruction,  and    the   plowshare  and 

Oomm<m  Council,  sickle  are    being  once  more    beaten   int» 

In  the  Federal  procession  in  1788,  a  car-  swords  for  fratricidal  conflict! 
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rastiDgs  and  forged  work  were  made  in  the  citj  before  the  cloie  of  tbt 
century.     Military  articles  of  all  kinds  were  made. 

In  the  invention  and  constmction  of  machinery  aod  instmmeiits  for 
practical  and  scientific  purposes,  Philadelphia  mechanics  earlj  acquired 
a  reputation  for  skill.  The  records  of  original  American  inTeotioi 
contain  few  names  more  distinguished  than  those  of  Oodfrej,  the  ii* 
yentor  of  the  quadrant,  of  Rittenhouse,  who  made  the  first  telescope 

constructed  in  America,  and  whose  orrery  and  other  scientific 
and        instmments   displayed  unusual  mechanical  and  mathematical 

genius ;  of  Franklin,  Evans,  Fulton,  Fitch,  and  others,  whose 
inventive  and  constructive  skill  have  added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of 
the  State  and  the  Union. 

The  employment  of  a  fire-engine  for  the  greater  security  of  property 
was  recommended  by  Samuel  Preston,  an  early  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
Pi^  in    December,   1719,  payment  was  ordered   to  be   made  to 

entinefl.  Abraham  Bickley,  a  member  of  Council  "for  y*  ffire  engine" 
previously  ordered.  It  does  not  appear  where  it  was  made.  In  April, 
1730,  three  fire-engines  of  the  value  of  fifty,  thirty-five,  and  twenty 
pounds  respectively,  were  ordered  from  England,  and  arrived  the  same 
year.  A  fire-engine  was  also  made  for  the  city  by  Anthony  Nichols, 
previous  to  July,  1T35 ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  **  very  heavy,  unwieldy, 
and  required  much  labor  to  work  it."*  In  1768,  Richard  Mason,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Second  street,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  fire-engines, 
lie  was  a  native  of  the  Province,  and  the  first  who  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  the  Philadelphia  levers  at  the  ends  and  not  at  the  sides  of 
the  engine.  Mason  &  Gibbs  were,  in  178r>,  builders  of  fire-engines  of 
the  neweat  construction. 

The  first  experimental  styam-enginc  built  in  America  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1773,  by  Christopher  Colles,  an  educated  and  ingenious 

Irishman,  the  pupil  and  protege  in  early  life  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
enifit:e«.       Blshop  of   Ossory,  after  whose  death,  in  1765,  he  came  to 

America.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1772,  Colles  delivered 
two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
on  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Hydraulics,  in  which  he  experimented 
with  an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  exhibited  the  centrifugal 
and  steam-engines,  and  other  machines.  He  was  consequently  engaged 
to  construct  a  steam-engine  to  pump  water  for  a  distillery,  which  was 
done,  but  on  so  cheap  a  scale  and  of  materials  so  slight  that  it  was  of 
no  practical  use.     A  committee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  never- 

ft 

(I)  Minutes  of  Common  Coanoil.     Three  years  after,  BenJAmin  FrankUn  orgsoiaed 
tL«  firHt  fire  coinpa'iy  in  the  cit/. 
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ttieless  reported  that  it  eyinced  the  builder's  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
sod  his  ability  to  constmct  the  machine,  and  that  he  was  therefore  de- 
■enlng  of  enconragement  The  career  of  CoUes,  who  obtained  some 
vuek  Md  ropate  as  an  engineer  and  mechanician  in  this  department,  has 
^^^^  b^n  compared  to  that  of  John  Fitch,  who  in  1786,  assisted  by 
Henry  Yoight,  constructed  the  first  working  steam-engine  built  in  the 
eity.  "  Both,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  **  were  ingenious  beyond  their  time, 
and  both  reaped  a  reward  in  porerty."  Fitch  is  said  to  have  first  ap- 
plied to  John  Nancarrow,  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  before  men- 
tioned, who  had  some  reputation  as  a  machinist,  and  afterward  made 
some  improvements  in  the  engine  of  Savery,  which  were  published  in 
the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions.  Ills 
drafts  were,  howeyer,  rejected  by  Fitch,  who  was  advised  to  apply  to 
Homblower  or  Colles  of  New  York.  But  having  become  impressed 
with  the  mechanical  abilities  of  Henry  Yoight,  a  Dutch  watch-maker,  he 
made  him  a  partner,  and  the  two  jointly  constructed  a  model  with  a  one- 
inch  cylinder,  the  first  steam-engine  Fitch  had  seen.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  larger  three-inch  cylinder  model,  with  which  a 
■kiff  was  moved  on  the  Delaware  in  July,  1786,  by  me^ns  of  oars  at- 
tached to  a  crank.  An  engine  on  the  principle  of  Watt  A  Boultou's 
with  twelve-inch  cylinder,  was  built  the  next  year,  which,  after  receiving 
several  improvements  by  Yoight,  propelled  a  steamboat  on  the  Delaware 
in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Convention  then  in  the  city.  Another 
still  larger  was  built,  for  which  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder  was  cast  at 
Warwick  furnace.  Numerous  improvements  in  the  pipe,  boiler,  con- 
denser, and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  by  Yoight,  Fitch,  Thornton, 
Hall,  Evans,  and  other  ingenious  persons,  resulted  in  an  efficient  engine, 
with  which  a  steam  packet  and  freight  boat  was,  in  1790,  run  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Yoight  afterward  became  chief  coiner 
at  the  Mint,  and  the  inventor  of  a  steamboat  with  paddles  in  three 
rows.* 

Two  steam-engines  were  also  buOt  and  in  operation  at  the  water- 
works in  Philadelphia — ^the  largest  then  in  the  country — before  the 
etose  of  the  century,  one  near  the  Schuylkill,  the  other  at  Centre  square. 
They  were  both  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty-nine-inch  and  the 
other  a  thirty-two-inch  cylinder,  and  six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boilers, 
and  capable  of  supplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  if  required. 
One  or  both  were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  1798, 
patented,  with  J.  Small  man,  a  double  steam-engine,  and  after- 
ward boilt  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.     His  contract 

(1)  Westeott'f  Life  of  Fitch. 
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VH  tot  ou  mtnton  gilloBi  iaOj',  utd  tba  sarplas  power  of  the  lower 
•■gba  WH  leuad  for  the  naa  of  •  lUtttnf  and  rolling  mill  bdJ  other 
■■Bifutuiiig  tUM.  BeTsnl  TiluUe  modiScations  of  the  steiun.eiigiu 
mn  mad«  bj  the  PhiladelphU  meehaaioa,  tbe  most  Import&Dt  of  wbkh 
w«n  tkoM  (^Etuu,  who,  In  1808,  beeamt  the  Sret  regular  stcam-eDgiM 
hvlldv  ftt  the  Mtra  Works,  Slatb  moA  Tine  EtrceU. 

HkBj  kfndi  of  machlDery  of  minor  importance  were  devised  and  in- 
proTed  1b  Philadelphia  before  the  Genond  Patent  Office  w&a  nHf/m 
iMd.  f  '■ 

The  dock  Mcommodotion  of  PhUadelpbia  baring  become  mnali  kfr 
paired  bj  the  colleotion  of  mud  preriou  to  the  war,  e  drBd^ng-iMdda 
bmiUmmi  '°'  cleaning  and  deepening  die  docks  was  invented  by  JUttdr 
**"••*"■*  DonaldiOD,  of  which  a  cat  and  description  are  given  is  Ml 
fltit  volome  of  the  PennsylTania  Hagaune  for  UT5.  It  was  nM» 
mended  hj  a  committee  of  the  American  PhUoeophieil  Booii^  to  fli 
attenUon  of  the  AMomhlj,  which  awarded  the  tmOder  £100  ttt-Mt 
Ingenidtf.  In  anawer  to  an  application  lh>m  Saw  York,  hn  nm  tti 
next  year  unt  thither,  with  workmen  bj  the  ConnalttM  of  BaMy,  m  «■ 
•vary  way  qualified  to  superintend  the  coutrnction  of  a  wtitm  OBhMMfr 
4e-JVAs.  Similar  defbnaea  were  sunk  in  the  Delawan  at  BQHiig^oiVh 
«ld  of  whldi  Mr.  Bobert  Smith  preunted  the  Oommlttoa,  tkieo^  Om* 
Biddle,  the  model  of  a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  ballaat,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board.  After  the  Peace,  Donaldson  was 
employed  to  remove  it,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  er 
some  other  cnrioas  machine  invented  in  the  city.  The  Assembly,  in 
1T85,  granted  him  the  ezclnsive  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  of  makiDg 
and  nsing  in  the  Delaware  hts  machine  for  cleaning  docks,  called  ths 
"  Hippopotamns,"  which  bad  proved  to  be  highly  efScient  He  alae 
invented  a  balance-lock.  His  constmctive  abilities  procnred  Donaldson 
considerable  reputation  and  property,  and  in  the  following  year  Jobs 
Fitch  ofTered  him  a  partnership  in  his  steamboat  scheme.  To  this  ii- 
vention  he  soon  after  set  np  independent  claims,  based  on  the  coDStrm- 
tion  of  a  pamp-boat  on  the  principle  of  Bernoailli's.  For  some  time  he 
strongly  contested  with  Fitch  the  originality  of  that  and  other  modes  of 
applying  the  power.'  The  use  of  steam  for  that  purpose,  in  whatevn 
way  applied,  was  the  strong  point  of  the  latter,  and  his  priority  could 
not  be  fairly  disputed.  This  nsefol  agent  was  applied  to  dredging  pn- 
poaes  by  O.  Evans,  in  1804,  who  constmcted  the  "Eraktor  Amphibolii' 
for  that  use. 

Wagstaff  &  Hnnt,  mnstard  mannfitctnrers,  had  in  operation,  In  17M, 

(I)  WBrt«)U^Lite«rriwh. 
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a  mastard^mill,  claimed  to  hare  been  inyented  bj  Wagstaff,  and  made  in 
England  from  drawings  sent  thither.  The  machine  was  also  said  to 
Uv^Mxd-  ^^^®  ^^^^  immediately  adopted  in  England  by  the  mnstard 
■*^*^  makers,  and  afterward  obtained  by  others  in  Philadelphia. 
Benjamin  Jackson  also  at  that  time  made  flour  of  mustard  **  superior  to 
English  Durham/'  by  machinery  driven  by  water,  in  a  rival  establish- 
ment at  the  Qlobe  Mills  in  Northern  Liberties. 

George  Brassine,  the  inventor  of  a  snuff-mill,  asked  for  encouragement 
in  IY85,  and  William  Sheppard  for  a  mill  for  sawing  and  polishing 
marble.  The  grant  of  privileges  to  James  Rumsey,  the  same  year,  for 
a  boat  to  go  against  the  current  of  rivers,  was  contested  by  Abner 
Cloud  and  Hugh  Cunningham,  who  each  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
pole-boat. ' 

Carding  machines,  cotton  gins,  spinning  jennies,  and  other  textile 
machinery  were  early  made  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter 
T^ztue  mentioned  a  spinning  frame  introduced  in  1775  by  Christopher 
BMehiBerr.  rp^jj^^  which  wc  sopposcd  to  havc  been  imported.  That  ma- 
chine, and  another  by  Joseph  Hague,  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
made  in  the  country,  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America.  In 
^^  April,  1776,  previous  to  which  a  spinning-machine  was  in  use 

j«ami6t.  |jy  ^1^^  United  Society  for  promoting  American  Manufactures 
in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  **  that  upon  ex- 
amination they  find  the  said  machine  was  made  and  used  in  this  Pro- 
yince  by  both  the  persons  above  named  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  that  the  committee  think  they  are  therefore 
alike  deserving  of  reward."  They  recommend  that  £15  shall  be  awarded 
each.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  above-named,  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  distribute  one  machine  to  each  county  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province. 

John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  employ  of  the  Society 
in  1776,  asked  patronage  for  a  silk  twisting  and  throwing  mill  of  his 
invention.  An  appropriation  of  £40  was  recommended  for  his  encour- 
agement by  a  committee.  James  Hazle  also  in  1775  advertised  a  ma- 
chine to  go  by  clock-work  to  run  48  spindles.  The  encouragement 
given  to  such  inventions  by  the  State  legislature,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  by  associations  for  promoting  general  or  special 
manufactures,  was  such  that,  in  1789,  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England.  A  law  of  the  Assembly. 
in  March,  1788,  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  the  exportation  of  ; 
mannfactoring  machines  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

(1)  Westeoti's  Life  of  Fitoh. 
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Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  who  was  the  father  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  the  mrtist»  H^ 
Leslie,  of  the  Uoited  States  Arinj,  and  Miss  £.  Leslie,  the  a»thorc»  t 
i^^au^.,  Scotchman  bj  birth,  but  resident  in  Philadelphia  from  ITlS^ 
iBTeaUoDi.  ^^  ^  clock  and  watch  maker  of  great  ingeniiltj.  He  wii 
granted  by  the  Assembly,  in  17S9,  a  patent  for  certain  iin)»oTeiMiti 
in  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  afterward  ander  tlie  lawi 
of  Congress.  A  powerful  combination  of  the  trade  was  formed  to  o^ 
pose  his  innovations.  He  also  patented  improvements  in  (he  coming 
tion  and  tone  of  bells,  in  the  weaving  of  wire,  and,  in  addition  to  seTenl 
improvements  in  pendulums  and  time-pieces,  he  invented  or  improfid 
machines  for  threshing  and  cleaning  wheat,  tide-mflls,  wind-mills^  blov- 
ing machinery,  machines  for  managing  vessels,  carriage  springs,  dies  for 
coin,  and  several  other  things.  Some  of  these  are  described  in  the  carif 
volumes  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  aresevcnl 
memoirs  by  Dr.  Bittenhouse  on  improvements  in  time-pieces  and  other 
horological  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  papers  on  other  inven- 
tions by  him  and  Godfrey,  Franklin,  Hopkinson,  Colin,  Mr.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  Rumsey,  and  others.  George  Wall,  Jr.,  in  1787>  received 
from  the  State  a  patent  for  a  mathematical  instrument  invented  hj  him. 
Dr.  Hopkinson  made  some  improvements,  there  described,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  harpsichord,  which  were  introduced  in  an  instnunent 
made  for  him  in  London. 

The  piauo-fortc,  which  has  now  superseded  the  harpsichord,  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Belmont,  Third  street 
Piano-  below  GrccH,  whosc  card,  in  17T5,  states  that  he  "has  just 
fortes.  finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the  name  of  the 
Piano-Forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner  of  a  harpsichord,  with  ham- 
mers and  several  changes."  In  1TS5,  James  Juliana,  Fourth  and 
Arch,  also  announced  "the  great  American  Piano-forte  of  his  own 
invention."  The  General  Advertiser,  in  1790,  speaks  of  American 
musical  instrument  making  as  having  arrived  at  great  perfection  is 
Philadelphia,  and  says  an  iDgenions  artist  had  lately  completed  several 
piano-fortes,  in  point  of  workmanship  nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported. Their  superiority  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  wood  sea- 
soned in  London  did  stand  this  dry  climate,  and  also  that  Philadelphia- 
made  pianos  were  put  together  with  screws,  while  tho  foreign  were 
only  glued. 

In  1763,  a  new  organ  for  Christ  Church  was  ordered  from  Phih'p 
Feyring,  who  had  previously  built  one  for  St  Peter's.'    It  was  Unished 

(1)  The  propriety  of  of  ing  maaie«l  in-     Mme  year  called  ia  qneeUoa  ia  a  pempUel 
•inunenU  in  pabUo  worthip  wae    in  the     pnbliahed   in    Philadelphia.     Orfana  hai 
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and  pnt  op  in  1766,  and  remained  seventy  years,  nntil  the  present 
one  was  erected.  It  contained  three  sets  of  keys  and  pedals,  two  octaves 
from  foot  C  npward,  twenty-seven  stops,  and  abont  1,607 
pipes.  An  organ  was  built  for  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
iH  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  later,  by  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  a  Moravian, 
at  Litiz,  in  Lancaster  County,  and  a  man  of  much  mechanical  inge- 
naity. 

Robert  Leslie,  in  1789,  proposed  to  establish  a  Museum  of  models 
of  machines,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia.  The  models  of  mauy  other  machines 
XoMiiA  ^^^  instruments,  in  addition  to  some  of  those  above  named, 
of  mod«u.  ^gj.Q  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  But 
the  first  professed  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  the  model  room  in  Peale's  Museum,  commenced  in 
1785  by  one  who  himself  possessed  considerable  mechanical  as  well  as 
artistic  talent,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show.  This  now 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  various  institutions  for  practical  me- 
chanical instruction.  It  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Henry  lY.  of 
France  that  he  proposed  such  a  magazine  of  models,  which  was  not, 
however,  carried  out  until  1775  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
founded  by  Yaucanson.  And  when  our  mechanics  and  artists  proposed 
such  a  thing,  however  imperfect  in  plan,  we  believe  a  collection  of  the 
kind  did  not  exist  in  England. 

A  bold  project  for  the  employment  of  Iron  on  the  extended  scale  now 
so  common  for  architectural  purposes,  was  conceived  in  1787  by  Thomas 
iroB  Paine,  whose  taste  for  mechanical  and  philosophical  studies 

bridges.  Ijj^  induccd  Dr.  Franklin  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
America.  While  pursuing  his  favorite  speculations  in  mechanics, 
mineralogy,  and  the  uses  of  Iron,  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kiU  was  proposed,  to  be  built  without  piers,  and  Paine  offered  to  con- 
struct an  Iron  bridge,  with  a  single  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span.  It 
was  not  then  deemed  practicable.  Notwithstanding  that  casting 
conld  be  done  cheaper  and  with  better  iron  than  in  England,  plans  for 
an  iron  superstructure  on  stone  piers,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  were  also  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  present 
coTered  bridge  on  Market  street,  then  regarded  as  a  structure  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  was  erected  instead.  Paine,  however,  immediately  re* 
ntwed  his  proposals  in  France  and  England,  and  in  one  or  both  cqpn* 


teen  in  qm  in  MaBsachusetts  sinee  1714.  But  the  "  lawfolness  and  adrantsgee"  of  in- 

The  Bplfoopal  obnroh  at  Salem  had  one  strumental  mnsio  were  also  questioned  in 

MAdn  by  John  Clarke  in  1743,  and  another  a  publication  issued  there  in  1771. — FfU'9 

Ij  Tbonai  Johnston,  of  Boston,  in  1754.  AnnaU, 
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triea  octaatly  carried  it  into  execution.  His  efforts  were  mentioned  bj 
Mr.  JcfiersoD,  then  American  minister  at  Paria,  in  a  comptiEQenUrj 
way ;  aud  Mr.  Steiibecson,  the  eminent  engineer,  said  of  the  bridge  oret 
the  Wear  at  Sunderland,  erected  in  1794  partlj  ont  of  the  materiali 
of  an  earlier  one  L;  Fame,  that  the  boldness  of  tlie  attempt  leads  si 
"to  wonder  at  rather  than  to  admire  a  slruclnre  which,  as  rcgftrds  itt 
proportions  and  tlie  small  quantity  of  materials  employed  IQ  its  ta^ 
Btruution,  will  probably  remaio  unrivalled." 


CHAPTER   XVIIl. 

COLONIAL  INDUSTRT  IN  BfETALS — CONTINUED.  EARLT  EFFORTS  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  COLONIES,  WITH  A  GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING  IRON,  TABLES  OF  COLONIAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 
ETC. 

Delaware. — Some  early  Iron-works  were  bailt  within  the  present 
territorj  of  Delaware  before  its  erection  into  an  independent  State. 
Thej  were  principallj  for  smelting  the  bog  ores  which  are  deposited  in 
several  places  in  the  sand  and  clay  of  Tertiary  age  in  all  the  Atlantic 
States. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  proprietor  of  Iron- works  in  Newcastle  County  as  early  as  1726,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  where  these  works  were  situated.  They 
work!  in  Were  probably  at  Newcastle,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  or 
on  the  White  Clay  Creek  or  its  branches,  near  the  headwaters 
of  which,  at  Iron  Hill,  is  a  mass  of  ferruginons  clay,  sand,  and  quartz, 
yielding  nodular  and  ochreous  iron  ore. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  erected  in  the  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  Wilmington  was  already  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  several  branches  of  industry  in  the  Union.  The  iron- 
manufactures  of  the  County  have  long  given  employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital ;  and  its  rolling-mills  and  other  large  works  are  widely 
known. 

In  Sussex  County  also,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State,  where 
bog  ore  in  the  shape  of  a  very  pure  hydrate,  yielding  from  55  to  66  per 
cent,  of  iron,  exists  in  large  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  and  on 
the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Indian  rivers,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  castings  was  carried  on  before  the  Revolution  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  compact  hydrated  peroxyd  of  some  of  these  beds  has, 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  been  raised  in  quantities  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  local  production  of  Iron  is  consequently  less  than  it 
might  have  been 
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idARYLAND.  —  ThroDgliout  the  whole  EasUm  Shore  of  Jlarjland, 
particularly  in  portions  of  Caroline  and  Dorchester  and  tbe  greater 
Iron  «m  of  P*""*  of  Worcester  counties,  occur  estonsiTe  deposits  of  bog 
M.i7ii.na.    j^g^  ^i^g     ^.jjg  gjjuig  uj,g  -^  1^]^^  jupj  ^jjjj  jjj  Prince  George 

Connty  on  toe  Western  Shore.  Tbeac,  and  the  more  Taluable  deposiw 
of  brown  oxjd  and  carbouate  ores  at  the  upper  limits  of  tbe  Tcniarj' 
formation,  furnished  materials  for  tboee  early  operations  in  iron  whltit 
first  made  Englitnd  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  her  Colonies 
produce  Iron  in  any  desired  quantity.  Harford,  Anno  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  and  most  of  the  counties  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
South  mouatain  ridge,  contain  deposits  of  argillaceoos  ore,  in  nodalar, 
kidney -shaped,  and  concretionary  forms,  often  containing  cavities  lined 
with  brown  osyd  and  yielding  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  Iron.  In  Harford, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington  counties  are  also  valuable  beds  of 
brown  hematite,  some  of  which  hare  been  long  wrought  and  make  ei- 
cellent  bar-iron.  At  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  and  some  other 
localities,  titanircrous  iron  ore,  which,  thoagh  refractory,  is  smelted  by 
ttdiuisture  with  more  lean  and  fusible  ores,  yields  a  product  of  good 
quality.  Ab  a  corrective,  the  bog  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  frequently 
obtained  in  exchange  for  tbe  hematite  and  other  primitive  ores  of  the 
State.  Chrome  iron  is  also  obtained  in  Montgomery  County  and  else- 
where, and  specular  o\y'l  of  iron  in  Frederick  County. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  ample  supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  coDtignons  to 
water-carriage  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  were  early  remarked  by  tlw 
English  settlers  of  Maryland.  Piantageoet,  who  described  this  sectioD 
of  the  country  in  1648,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  estimated  the 
saving  to  the  iron- manufacturer  in  mining  (the  deposits  being  saperScial) 
and  in  land-carriage  at  three  pounds  per  ton.  Another  five  pounds 
would  be  saved  in  fuel,  by  using  drift-wood  and  timber  floated  down  the 
riTsrs,  and  thus  the  tabor  of  each  man  would  yield  him  5s.  lOd,  per 
diem,  Iron  being  valued  at  XI2  per  ton.  Tbe  arts  were  not,  however, 
very  early  iotroduced  into  Maryland.  The  legislature,  in  1681,  endeav- 
ored to  turn  tbe  industry  of  the  Colony  ia  that  channel,  and  among 
other  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  was  one  laying  a  daty  on  the  expor< 
tation  of  old  iron,  intended  for  tbe  protection  of  smiths.  Tbe  mann- 
focture  of  Iron  appears  to  have  been  commenced  not  many  years 
after. 
Aboat  the  year  1T18  the  first  samples  of  Iron  were  received  in  Eng- 
land from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In  the  latter  Province, 
meniurAa  BGCordiug  to  Anderson,  pig  and  bar  iron  "of  a  very  good 
staple  or  kind"  began  to  be  made  about  the  year  1715.  But 
u  Maryland  appears  to  have  been  first  possessed  of  a  forge  for  bar-iron. 
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Aod  the  exports  of  the  two  ProTinces  are  classed  together,  it  is  donbtful 
which  had  the  precedence  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  mana- 
factare. 

In  1719,  howeyer,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  g^ven  bj  Act 
of  Parliament  in  that  year  to  the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  the 
B^rij  Colonies,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  Act,  author- 
^^^  izing  100  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  off  to  any  who  would  set  up 
furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Province. '  This  measure  was  followed  by 
the  erection  of  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges  during  the  next  thirty 
years ;'  and  large  quantities  of  wood  land  were  taken  up  on  the  Western 
Shore  by  the  owners.  For  the  encouragement  of  industry  about  this 
time  (1721),  execution  upon  judgments  was  suspended  for  a  limited 
period  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  and  soon  after,  the 
workmen  at  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  were  exempted  from  labor  upon 
the  highways,  which  at  the  time  were  kept  in  repair  by  assessment  of 
the  labor  of  taxable  inhabitants. 

Among  the  earliest  forges  in  Maryland  of  which  we  find  any  mention, 
was  the  Principio  forge  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  two  or  thrpe  miles  east 
FriAdpio  ^^  ^^®  Susquehanna,  in  Cecil  County.  This  was  in  operation 
**^  previous  to  1722.  In  1730,  the  Principio  Works  were  the 
property  of  John  Ireland  and  Company,  principally  Englishmen.  They 
were  managed  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  also  superintended  a  furnace  on  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  which  was  owned  by  him  in  common 
with  several  persons  in  England,  and  was  conducted  with  enterprise  and 
skill  The  Iron  from  that  and  other  furnaces  in  Virginia,  which  then 
had  no  forge,  was  converted  into  excellent  bar-iron  at  the  Principio 
forge.  The  Principio  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Messrs.  Whit- 
aker,  of  Philadelphia,  stands  on  or  near  the  site.  It  employs  ore  from 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  A  body  of  ore, 
laid  down  in  the  early  map  of  Herman  Moll  as  Iron  HiU,  near  the  Mary-> 
land  line,  in  Newcastle  County,  probably  supplied  ore  to  the  ancient 
forge.  Some  good  ore  has  been  obtained  for  these  works  near  North- 
east, and  a  ferruginous  quartz  or  jasper,  too  flinty  for  use,  exists  near 
Rouing-  Elkton.  On  Big  Elk  river,  five  miles  north  of  Elkton,  where 
■*"*•  the  Elk  rolling-mill  of  Parke  Smith  &  Co.  was  built  in  1810, 

a  rolling-mill  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  copper-works.  Such  works  were 
erected  in  the  Colony  as  early  as  1742,  in  which  year  their  proprietor. 
Mr.  John  Diggcs,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  patronized  by  the  legisla- 

(1)  Griffith'!  Sketohei  of  the  Early  Hii-        (2)  MeSharry's  Hi«t  Marjlaod. 
torj  of  Bfaryland. 
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lature,  which  released  his  workmen  from  taxes,  highway  labor,  and 
trainings.  Mr.  Digges  held,  nnder  a  title  from  the  proprietor  of  Maiy- 
land,  an  estate  on  the  Conewago  of  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land,  orec 
which  Pennsylvania  also  claimed  jurisdiction ;  and  when  the  saryey  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  1768,  terminated  the  long  and  Yiolent  dii 
pntes  between  the  proprietaries  of  the  two  Provinces  respecting  the 
boundary,  **  Digges'  Manor"  fell  within  the  last  named,  and  inclad^  the 
present  site  of  Hanover,  in  York  Connty.  His  copper-works  were  prob* 
ably  near  the  borders  and  possibly  in  Cecil  County,  although  copper  in 
found  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  south  of  the  State  line. 
The  iron  rolling-mills  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  are  nov 
numerous  and  extensive. 

In  Baltimore  County,  which  originally  included  the  rich  mineral  region 
of  Harford,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  the  ample  deposits  along  the 
Patapsco,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Elk  ridge  to  Deep  Creek  in 
Count/ and  Aune  Aruudcl,  was  early  commenced.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  enterprises  attempted  on  the  present  site  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  State,  where  it  is  now  a  flourishing  industry. 
Soon  after  the  year  1723,  and  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  city, 
according  to  its  annalist,*  Messrs.  Carroll,  Tasker,  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Baltimore  Company,"  erected  a  furnace  at  the  month  of 
Owinn's  Falls,  and  a  forge  on  Jones'  Falls,  at  the  site  occupied  one 
hundred  years  after  by  the  mill  of  General  Strieker.  The  land  on  which 
the  furnace  and  ore  were,  belonpjed  to  Mr.  John  Moale,  an  English 
merchant,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  carried  on 
business  extensively  at  the  Point.  An  application  was  made  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  for  a  grant  of  land  for  a  town  at  Gwinn's  Falls,  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  his  absence.  But 
fortunately  for  the  future  mercantile  interests  of  the  town,  the  measure 
WM  defeated  by  Mr.  Moale,  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
ore,  or  jealous  of  a  transfer  of  business  to  that  place,  hastened  to  his 
post  and  opposed  the  bill.  A  more  eligible  site  at  Coles  Harbor  on  the 
basin  was,  in  1729,  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  town 
laid  off  in  the  following  January.  The  iron  ore  of  the  abandoned  site 
became  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  owner  during  his  lifetime,  though 
less  profitable  to  his  heirs  than  town  lots  would  have  been. 

The  abundance  of  stone,  iron  ore,  limestone,  timber,  and  water-power, 
soon  attracted  population  and  enterprise  to  the  place,  and  after  the 
Revolution  few  towns  grew  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore.  The  water 
privileges  on  the  Patapsco,  Back  river,  Gunpowder,  and   other  streams 

(1)  Qriffitb's  AnnalB  of  Baltimore. 
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were  soon  occopied  bj  Iron-works  and  other  mills,  whose  product 
swelled  the  export  trade  of  the  citj.  At  the  head  of  Back  river,  a  few 
miles  north  bj  east  from  the  city,  on  the  Eingsborj  lands,  purchased  in 
1734  by  Colonel  Sheridine,  a  furnace  was  afterward  erected.  Patapsco 
furnace,  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  has  been  abandoned  some  time. 
A  slitting-mill  was  established  in  or  near  the  town  in  1778  by  Mr. 
WhetcrofL  About  the  same  time  a  nail  factory  was  set  up  there  by 
Mr.  George  Matthews,  and  another  by  Mr.  Bichardson  Stewart,  and  a 
card  factory  by  Mr.  McCabe.  Cannon  were  cast  in  1780  at  a  furnace 
called  Northampton,  probably  the  same  as  Hampton  furnace,  ten  miles 
west  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said  to  have  run  seventy  years  upon  a  single 
deposit  of  brown  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  contiguous  to  the  primary 
Btd9«i7*t  limestone.  There  was  an  early  furnace,  belonging  to  Charles 
Iron-work..  Ridgely,  Esq.,  on  the  falls  of  the  Great  Gunpowder,  in  the 
same  county,  which  produced  superior  Iron  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
The  Avalon  Iron -works,  near  the  Relay  House,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  is  said  to  have  been  built  over  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Dor- 
seys,  and  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  An  old  nail  factory  stood  near  it.  An 
air-furnace  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore,  about 
the  same  time,  by  John  Morton,  and  another,  ten  years  after,  in  Calvert 
street  by  William  Baker.  Four  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
and  in  operation  within  the  county  before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
which  manufactured  pig  and  bar  iron,  hollow-ware,  and  other  castings 
extensively. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  two  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
in  the  same  time.  At  Elk  Ridge  Landing,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Howard's  Baltimore,  on  the  Washington  railroad,  where  a  large  iron 
ttitioc-forge.  i)agine8s  is  now  done.  Dr.  Howard  own^d  a  tilting-forge  in 
1783.  The  site  of  the  old  Howard  furnace  at  that  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  steam  and  water  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Great 
Falls  Iron  Company,  producing  forge-iron  in  large  quantity.  Curtis' 
Creek  furnace,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore,  is  very  old  and  in 
ruins ;  and  a  puddling  furnace  on  the  Little  Patuxent,  three  miles  below 
Annapolis,  was  destroyed  many  years  ago. 

On  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  was  also 
built  in  the  last  century.  The  titaniferous  ore  which  occurs  in  talc  and 
Hftrford  Serpentine  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  requires  more  fusible 
Conntj.  Q^^g  ^Q  ^g  mixed  with  it,  but  affords  an  excellent  Iron.  At 
Joppa  on  the  Little  Gunpowder,  and  near  Abington  on  Bush  river,  are 
large  deposits  of  brown  hematite,  for  smelting  which  works  were  early 
erected.  Hone  ore  of  the  best  quality  is  raised  on  Bush  river,  and  pro- 
duces castings  of  great  strength. 


The  several  ridges  of  the  Suuth  MonnUin  Rniif^e,  ttiroiighoul  the 
counties  of  Monigomcrf.  Cumtll,  Prerleriuk,  and  Wellington,  are  bigblf 
frioiiii.o  lue lull ifero IIS,  uuil  in  sevenil  places  fumiahed  luRgaetic  iron  or» 
""■■  and  brown  li«riiiiiiLe  for  fiiruBccs  before  the  Resolution.     Near 

Sykeeville,  and  at  sevcrtil  points  further  uortli  !u  Carroll  Coiiutj',  nia^ 
nelic  ore  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Bulphuret  of  copper.  LdjiuI  wu 
also  discavered  man;  ;eurs  ago  near  Unionville.  But  the  most  rcmark- 
sble  deposit  is  one  of  brown  hematite  or  limooite  in  the  minity  of  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Frederick  Coanlj.    It  exleudt  hit*  ~ 

along  the  Cotocktin  mountain,  and  ia  supposed  to  cover  I 
*'''*'  extenaivo  vein  of  copper  ore,  bo  generally  met  willi 
range  of  hills.  The  iron  ores  here  cmtirace  the  red  and  brow- 
tiles  in  tliuir  compact  and  palvcrulent  forms,  the  argilloceona  and  sjwi 
Jar  oxjds,  pipe  ore,  the  phosphate,  and  other  vaHelien  sepamie  i 
mixed.  In  sorae  plivces  these  are  strongly  imp  re  quitted  with  tine  ■ 
manganese.  They,  however,  yield  a  good  metal,  and  near  the  plac 
above  named  on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  brown  iron  en  1 
ODce  rained  to  eonsiderabtc  extent. 

Several  fnmoces  and  forges  were  bnilt  in  the  lost  centary  in  Wa«hl>j 
ton  County.  The  proximity  of  ore,  limestone,  wood,  and  wnter-powi 
at  the  western  base  of  the  South  Mouutain  invited  to  ) 
m,  niui  mneh  pig  and  imr  meUiI,  eastingl 
etc,  for  the  supply  of  the  fertile  and  well-cnlti fated  ConecocheagM 
Talley  and  western  counties  were  prodnced.  Three  forges  ware  bult 
on  Antietam  Creek,  wliich  also  supplied  power  to  fourteen  mercbant 
flouring-mills  before  the  close  of  the  centnry.  Antietam  fomace,  at  ita 
Junction  with  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  was  boilt 
08  much  as  a  centnry  since.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  onai  in 
operaiJon  twenty  years  ago.  It  obtained  ore  from  both  sidee  of  the 
rlrer  between  it  and  the  Ferry.  Its  site  Is  now  occnpied  by  the  hot- 
blast  cbarcoal  and  eoke  furnace  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Etna  foraaee^ 
on  the  same  stream,  near  Hagerstown,  cast  cannon  for  Ika 
Cui^ekun  army  daring  the  Revolution,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved 
at  Frederic kt own.  Cotocktin  furnace,  three  miles  fhim  He- 
chanlcstown,  on  the  Honocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  was  bnilt  in  17T4, 
rebuilt  in  1T8T,  and  again  more  recently,  and  is  still  running  upon  ora 
r^sed  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  vigoroos  preparations  which  were  everywhere  made  in  the  snmraer 
and  autumn  of  1776  to  provide  the  dnews  of  war,  were  nowhere  mon 
apparent  than  in  the  furnaces  and  gnn-ehops  thronghont  the  eouatigr. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  before  Pariiameot,  in  ITSO,  to  restr^n  tbe  «• . 
of  slitting,  plating,  and  steel  mills  in  tbe  OatMd*^  «l|ic]i  wy  oot  of  t)w 
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Acts  for  which  the  latter  were  about  to  seek  redress,  there  had  been 
erected  in  Maryland,  according  to  the  report  made  by  the  Gk>Yemor  and 
Iron-works  Council  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges. 
In  17M.  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  at  that  time  exported  yearly 
to  England  over  two  thousand  fiye  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron.  When  the 
war  commenced,  the  number  had  probably  somewhat  increased.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  many  furnaces  in  a  condition  to  cast 
cannon,  for  which  an  imperative  necessity  had  suddenly  arisen. 

Messrs.  Daniel  &  Samuel  Hughes  were  the  proprietors  of  an  air- 
fomace  in  Frederick  County.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1116,  the  Maryland 
Convention  authorized  the  Council  of  Safety  to  lend  the  pro- 
fonDderiat.  prictors  fominc  months  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  com- 
^  ^ '  mon  money,  to  encourage  them  **  to  prosecute  their  cannon- 
fonndery  with  spirit  and  diligence."  They  had  then  nearly  completed 
a  contract  for  casting  cannon  for  the  State,  and  were,  a  few  days  after 
introduced  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  a  letter  from  the  Convention, 
which  states  that  the  Messrs.  Hughes  bad  been  at  much  expense  in 
fitting  up  their  works.  Although  their  first  guns  did  not  stand  the 
proof,  the  foundery  was  then  in  condition  to  make  very  good  ones  in 
greater  number  than  the  Province  would  probably  require.  They  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  their  works  if  Congress  would  take  all  the  guns  they 
could  make  during  the  next  year.  A  contract  was  accordingly  made 
with  them  for  one  thousand  tons  of  cannon,  toward  which  $8,000  were 
advanced.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
Yirginia,  applied  to  Congress  for  permission  to  purchase  cannon  at  the 
Messrs.  Hughes'  furnace,  stating  that  they  were  ''  the  only  persons  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  to  be  depended  on  for  cannon."  Congress  promised 
compliance  so  soon  as  its  own  pressing  wants  were  supplied.*  In  May, 
1711,  Congress  by  resolution  allowed  them  $22f  per  ton,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

General  Thomas  Johnson  and  his  brother  were  also  at  this  time  the 
proprietors  of  a  furnace  in  Fredericktown.  In  answer  to  application 
joiiD80B*t  ^'^™  *^®  Provincial  Council,  in  July,  for  cannon,  he  stated 
'^*"'*^  that  their  furnace  was  not  then  in  blast,  but  they  intended  to 
get  it  in  readiness  to  cast  such  cannon  and  swivels  as  were  wanted,  and 
if  they  succeeded  in  making  good  guns  they  would  deliver  them  at  Bal- 
timore for  forty  pounds  per  ton,  after  they  had  been  proved  at  the 
works  at  the  public  expense.  They  had  on  hand  and  could  supply  of 
their  manufacture  some  pots,  kettles,  and  Dutch  ovens.  He  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Butler  was  getting  his  furnace  into  blast  with  all  diligence. 

(1)  Am«rioma  ArohiTM,  4th  Series,  toI.  ri.  1494;  5th  Series,  toL  L  S19, 16S7. 
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eylinder  and   other  castings  for    Kumscy'a  first  eteamlioiit  w«| 
n  or  attempted  at  the  faaodery  of  the  Messrs.  Johnson,  ten  jem 

lall  cannon  and  Gvivels  were  also  ordered  la  Ja\j,  1176,  ftOB' 
4|BMKeIf 's  furnace  and  from  the  Nottingham  Iron-vrorka  in  BaltlnulN 
^iSijtij;  Coaiitj.  The  pig-iron  of  Ridgely's  furnace  was  reported  H- 
W^^  be  the  best  in  the  Slate  at  that  time,  and  some  of 
t^hBed  for  the  ase  of  gun-makers  of  Masaachaactts  at  £10  per  ton.  Tbt 
'IfcHingham  Company's  furnace  was  in  the  town  of  Baitimi 
-HbV*,  and  nnder  the  care  of  John  Skinner,  who  stated  that  it  blowei 
'iMfive  weeks  before,  and  woald  require  the  next  six  mouths  to  prepat» 
~ifB(A[  and  get  ready  for  another  blast.  Small  cannon  were  also  cast 
'SMlnel  Dorsay  and  othcre.' 

The  price  of  Iron  in  Maryland  previous  to  the  Revolntion,  as  qaoWt 
'ta  ms,  was  for  bar-iron  £26  per  ton,  and  for  pig-iroa  £8,  exchange 
f,i„  gf  being  at  65J  to  62^.  It  was  said  to  be  cheaper  in  Baltimofti 
■ft?*"'^  daring  the  war  than  in  Philadelphia,  probably  on  acconnt 
llM'deiiiand  for  cannon,  Gre-arms,  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1780 
'tttport  duty  of  Ss.  M.  a  ton  on  pig,  and  15s.  on  bar  irou,  real  moni 
inw  laid  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland. 
'  'Vhere  are  few  reliable  statistics  either  of  the  number  or  product  tf 
■JWB-works  in  any  of  the  States  iu  the  last  centary.  The  Abb<i  Raro^ 
who  published  during  the  Bevolntion,  epeaks  of  seventeen  or  eigbtoMl 
forges  as  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  had  been  earned  in  Mary- 
land. This  was  perhaps  excIuBire  of  fomaces  for  pig-iron  and  casUng^ 
which  were  numerons  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  Inn- 
works  then  existed  in  six  counties  in  the  State. 

It  was  not  until  aboat  that  time  that  furnaces  and  forges  began  to  b« 
erected  in  Alleghany  Coonty,  near  Cumberland.  This  conntf  nowcom- 
WHitorB  prises  the  richest  mineral  and  iron  producing  region  in  tlis 
lurriui.  State,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  rast  bodies  of  carbonkta 
and  foBsiliferoQS  iron  ore  to  the  semi -bituminous  coal  strata  which  anderUa 
them.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  are  among  the  most  important  internal  improTements 
in  the  Union,  have  opened  the  coal  and  iron  of  this  section  of  conntij 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  rendered  them  a  principal  sonree  of 
wealth  to  the  State. 

A  great  and  growing  Indostry  of  varied  character  has  been  created  on 
the  western  borders  of  the  State,  and  lai^e  qnantities  of  coal  and  iron 
thence  exported  East  and  West     Rolling-mills  and  furnaces  are  now 

(1)  Amtriou  AnbiTM,  Sth  8«r.,  voL  I.  tSl,  Hit  toL  OL  1»Si  vd.  L  M4. 
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namerooB  in  the  conntj.  The  Mount  Savage  Iron  Company's  Works, 
eight  or  nine  miles  west  of  Comberland,  in  the  Frostbnrg  coal  basin, 
Mt.  saTtfft  consisting  of  three  verj  large  steam  hot-blast  coke  fumaceSi 
^®'^  and  a  rolling-mill  with  twenty-seren  furnaces,  and  two  trains 
of  rolls  driven  by  steam — ^is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  creation  of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  1839,  and  has  at  times  em« 
ployed  several  thousand  persons  in  its  various  operations.  The  coal 
in  its  neighborhood,  as  that  of  the  Parker  vein  on  Qeorge's  Creek,  is 
for  many  manufacturing  purposes  considered  superior  to  any  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  United  Colonies,  extended  a 
general  encouragement  to  manufactures  during  the  disputes  with  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  casting  of  cannon,  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition  received  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
attention. 

In  August,  1775,  a  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Convention  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  manufactory 
Manniketara  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Provincc,  and  the  expense  and  best  means  of 
offlre-Am*.  carrying  it  into  execution,  reported  against  the  scheme  as  in- 
volving too  much  expense  and  delay  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
They  recommended  instead  that  proper  persons  be  appointed  in  each 
county  to  contract  with  gunsmiths,  so  as  to  engage  all  acquainted  in 
any  way  with  the  business  in  the  immediate  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
that  money  be  advanced  to  them  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
OoMhopsin^*^^  expedition.  They  reported  twelve  gunsmith-shops  then 
lurjund.  |j^  ^^g  Province,  of  which  three  were  in  Baltimore  town ;  one 
in  Georgetown ;  four  in  Fredericktown ;  one  near  Fredericktown ;  two  in 
Hagerstown,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  town.  Each  of  those  shops,  they 
were  informed,  could  in  one  month  complete  twenty  substantial  mus- 
kets (42  inches  in  length,  }  inch  clear  in  the  bore,  -^  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  breech,  and  §  of  an  inch  at  the  muzzle),  with  steel  rammers,  and 
bayonets  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  stock.  The  price  of  a  mus- 
ket with  its  bayonet  would  be  about  £4,  and  the  accoutrements  about 
20s.  By  this  plan  they  could  have  240  muskets  furnished  monthly  at 
about  £5  each.  There  were  also  some  gunsmiths  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  the  number  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  the  encourage- 
ment given.  Rifles  could  also  be  had,  it  was  supposed,  if  necessary 
(which  were  recommended  to  be  3  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and  ^  inch 
bore),  and  would  cost  about  £5  each.  Swords  and  tomahawks,  they 
believed,  might  also  be  made  in  the  Province.  The  word  "  Maryland'' 
should  be  stamped  on  the  gun-barrels. 
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Persons  were  accordiDglj  appointed  in  Frederick  and  seTeral  otiier 
counties  to  make  contracts  for  mnskets  to  be  made  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed form,  with  accoutrements,^  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $10}  each  n 
bills  of  credit.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Maryland 
Gazette  on  3l8t  Angust,  by  the  Coancil  of  Safety,  offering  liberal  en- 
conragement  to  any  who  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-anns, 
or  erect  a  gunpowder-mill  near  Baltimore,  or  salt  or  saltpetre  woriu 
elsewhere,  and  inviting  proposals  for  that  purpose. 

Isaac  Harris  was  ordered  to  receive  $4}  in  bills  of  credit  for  eveiy 
proved  musket-barrel  he  should  deliver  according  to  a  sample  furnished 
by  him. 

In  October,  William  Whetcroft,  of  Annapolis,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Council  to  import  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen 
to  make  and  deliver  every  week  during  the  next  two  years  fifty  complete 
muskets,  which  the  public  would  agree  to  take  at  £4  each,  common 
money.  In  case  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  brought  to  a 
close  before  that,  they  would  compensate  him  for  his  expense  and  trouble. 
He  was  allowed  to  use  imported  locks  of  not  less  than  7s.  each,  prime 
cost,  for  the  first  800  stand. 

la  December,  the  Convention  resolved  to  establish  a  gun-lock  manu- 
factory at  Fredericktown  or  its  vicinity,  for  which  it  appropriated  twelve 
oan-iook  hundred  pounds,  common  money,  and  authorized  one  dollar 
factory.        ^.-^  g^^^  j.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j,  ^^^^  miiskct-lock  made  thereat     A 

committee  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories about  the  same  time,  reported  in  favor  of  several  appropria- 
tions, including  £1,000  for  a  powder-mill,  and  £500  to  Frederick  County 
and  £300  to  each  of  the  other  counties  for  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tories. A  loan  of  £200  was  recommended  and  granted  for  one  year  to 
Frederick  Gaunt,  who  proposed  to  supply  the  Province  with  lead  from 
two  veins  of  lead  ore  which  he  had  discovered  between  Fredericktown 
and  the  Cotocktin  mountains. 

Several  proposals  had  been  mad'  to  the  committee  for  the  erection 
of  a  sheeting  and  slitting  mill,  anr*  in  January  the  Convention,  by  their 
RoUinifMd  fi^dvice,  granted  £600  in  bills  of  credit  as  a  loan  for  two  years, 
•littiagmui.  ^iti,Qnt  interest,  to  William  Whetcroft  above  named,  who 
contracted  to  build,  within  six  months,  at  his  own  risk,  a  rolling,  sheet- 

(1)  The  contracts  were  for  "good   ?ub-  rods,   double   screws;    priminjj   wires  and 

stantial  proved  raaskets,  3)  feet  in  the  bur-  brushes  fitted  thereto,  with  a  pair  of  bran 

rel,  I  inch   bore,  with   good  double  bridle  moulds  for  every  80  muskets  to  cast  12  bul- 

looks,  black  walnut  or  maple  stocks,  and  lets  on  one  side,  and  on   the  other  side  to 

plain  strong    brass    mountings;    bayonets  cast  shot  of  such  size  as  the  musket  will 

with  steel  blades,  17  inches  lung;  steel  ram-  chamber  three  of  theia." 
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ing,  aud  slitting  mill  within  twenty  miles  of  Baltimore,  or  snch  other 
place  as  the  Convention  should  designate.  He  engaged  to  supply  the 
pablic  and  individuals  with  slit  or  sheet  iron  at  the  current  price  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  and  that  it  should  never  exceed  £35,  common 
money,  per  ton.  He  also  engaged  to  slit,  roll,  or  make  into  sheet  or 
flattened  iron  of  any  quality  iron  brought  to  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  £5 
for  the  public  and  £6  for  private  individuals  per  ton.  It  went  into  ope- 
ration in  or  near  Baltimore  about  two  years  after. 

In  February,  11 16^  Henry  Hollingsworth,  at  head  of  Elk  (Elk ton). 
Cecil  County,  made  proposals  to  manufacture  arms,  and  was  advanced 
£500  in  May,  to  be  repaid  in  gun-barrels  at  20«.  each  and  bayonets  at 
8s.  each.  At  the  same  time  money  was  advanced  to  Elisha  Winters  for 
600  stand  of  muskets  at  £4  5s.  each.  John  Yost  also  contracted  to 
make  muskets  at  the  same  price,  and  rifles  at  £4  15s.  Priming  wires 
and  brushes  were  made  by  Christopher  Rabreck,  of  Baltimore  town,  at 
*ls,  6(2.  a  dozen.  Bichard  Dallam  also  made  guns  for  the  Province,  and 
Robert  Read,  of  Chestertown,  sought  a  contract  for  making  muskets. 
Samples  of  gun-locks  were  presented  in  May  by  one  Messersmith,  who 
could  make  ten  a  week,  for  which  he  expected  about  $3  each. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Elisha  Winters,  who  was  making  forty  mus 
kets  per  month  according  to  contract,  proposed  to  undertake  the  control 
of  the  Frederick  gun-lock  factory,  which  had  cost  pver  £1,000,  and  by 
mii>management  had  been  of  little  account.  The  works  were  put  in 
order  and  furnished,  and  in  October  were  transferred  to  Winters,  who 
was  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  concern.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  in  June,  1778,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  authorized  it  to  be  sold. 

Henry  Hollingsworth  appears  to  have  )>een  principally  depended  upon 
for  gun-barrels.  Some  of  his  bayonets  were  complained  of  as  being  too 
soft,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  American  steel  with 
which  they  were  pointed,  and  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  little 
better  than  raw  iron,  and  not  at  all  converted  into  steel.  This  objec- 
tion he  had  taken  care  to  avoid  by  contracting  with  Shoemaker  A 
Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  flat  burr  or  blistered  steel  of  their  make. 
We  have  not  met  with  the  mention  of  any  steel  furnace  in  Maryland  at 
that  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  also  a  gun  manufactory  in  Dorchester  County. 
Guns  were  made  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  £4  5s.  each,  and  probably  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Province.^ 

(1)  Am«r.  Ar«b^4th  8er,  toI.  iii.  ISO,  44S,  449;  toI.  Iy.  724,  M7;  toL  y.  1691;  frth 
TVL  L  IM^  •I4»  1811,  1337,  «to. 

( 
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Raynai  mentions  a  Mr.  Stirewith  who  had  established  seyeral  mano* 
factares,  snch  as  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  and  fire- 
arms, which  branches  were  then  united  in  one  at  considerable  expeoKe 
and  with  moch  sagacity.     The  enconragement  given  to  these  and  otbei 
kinds  of  industry  daring  the  war  produced  faTorable  results   upon  the 
useful  arts  in  Maryland.     Although  that  Province  and   Yirginia  had 
previously  been  by  far  the  largest  exporters  of  Iron  of  any  of  the  Cok>- 
nies,  and  many  common  castings  had  been  made,  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  into  its  ultimate  forms  had  been  little  attended  to,  particularly  in 
Maryland.     From  this  time  very  good  progress  was  made,  not  only  ii 
the  metallic,  but  in  most  other  branches  of  industry.     Baltimore  became 
Progrew  of  *^  *°  early  period  after  the  war  the  seat  of  a  growing  mana* 
Bftitimor*.    facturing  and  commercial  enterprise,  which  soon  raised  it  to 
the  third  rank  among  American  cities.     Fredericktown  and  Hagerstowa 
were  also  prosperous  towns,  in  which  the  mechanic  branches  were  very 
generally  represented,  and  were  sustained  by  a  flourishing  trade  with 
the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  State  and  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  within  Frederick  County,  in  1796, 
besides  a  forge  and  furnace,  there  were  37  grist-mills,  and  the  Etna 
Glass-works,  of  large  size,  occupied  the  Tuscarora  branch  of  the  same, 
four  miles  above  Fredericktown.     Copper,  brass,  iron,  and  various  other 
metallic  wares  were  manufactured  in  the  town. 

The  effects  of  the  British  Act  shutting  the  West  India  ports  against 
American  vessels,  and  of  the  heavy  importations  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  other  manufactures,  threatening  destruction  to  the  domestic 
production  of  many  articles  wliich  were  already  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  caused  great  exertions  to  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  home  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Baltimore.  A  committee  of  tradesmen,  in  1786, 
commenced  a  correspondence  on  the  best  means  of  protecting  and  pro- 
moting domestic  manufactures,  and  the  ship-builders  soon  after  petitioned 
for  a  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the  English. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  slitting-mill,  two  nail  factones,  a  card  fac- 
tory, and  several  othfer  manufactories,  were  already  in  operation  in  or 
near  Baltimore.  The  ship-building,  mills,  and  trade  of  the  town  created 
a  steady  demand  for  forged  and  cast  iron  work,  nails,  etc.,  and  its  pro- 
gress in  population  and  the  arts  was  rapid.  One  of  the  earliest  patents 
for  making  cut  nails  in  this  country  was  granted  to  Peter  Zacharie,  of 
Maryland,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  and  brads. 

The  steam-engine,  which  is  now  the  great  dependence  of  the  maun- 
facturer,  was  early  brought  into  use  in  the  factories  of  Baltimore,  iknd 
its  different  parts  received  several  modifications  at  the  bands  of  her 
mechanics.     The  improvements  of  James  Romsej,  of  Cecil  Coaatj,  and 
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cfiose  of  Oliver  Evaas,  including  his  project  for  a  steam-carriage,  were 
promptly  patronized  by  the  legislature,  and  some  of  them  were  soon  in- 
troduced into  the  mills  and  manufactories  near  the  city.  As 
and  other  early  as  1789,  Englehart  Cruse,  whose  father,  with  S.  Golver, 
BM.  ^^  Connecticut,  had  already  essentially  contributed  to  the  har- 
bor accommodations  by  improving  upon  a  dredging-machine  of  the 
Messrs  Ellicott,  petitioned  Congress  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  and  vending  an  improved  steam-engine  invented  by  him  for 
raising  water  for  manufactories,  grist-mills,  and  the  like.  In  the  same 
year  he  erected  a  steam  grist-mill  near  Pratt  street  wharf,  but  the  enter- 
prise was  not  fully  successful  On  the  26th  August,  1791,  Mr.  Cruse, 
Ramsey,  and  John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  each  received  letters  patent 
for  improvements  on  Savery's  steam-engine.  Rumsey's  patents  for  im- 
provements on  mills,  the  bellows,  the  generation  of  steam,  and  in  the 
propulsion  of  boats,  and  Fitch's  for  marine  propulsion  by  steam,  all  bear 
the  same  date. 

Mineral  coal,  also  a  prime  agent  with  the  manufacturer  at  this  time, 
and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Maryland,  was  discovered  upon  the 
Q^^  ^^  lands  of  General  Ridgely,  six  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore,  by 
^^'  Benjamin  Henfrey,  an  Englishman,  in  1801.     He  did  not  then 

succeed  in  bringing  it  into  use,  but  made  some  experiments  there  and 
in  other  cities  to  manufacture  gas  from  mineral  coal  and  wood,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  Qovernment.  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
soon  after  with  wood  gas.  The  first  permanent  introduction  of  carbn- 
retted  hydrogen  from  coal  for  the  illumination  of  cities  was  in  Baltimore, 
by  a  company,  composed  of  the  late  Rembrandt  Peale  and  others,  char- 
tered for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  year  another  company  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  bore  for  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

YiRGiNiA. — The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  on  this  continent,  as  early  as  1620,  and  its  disastrous  termina- 
tion, has  been  already  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century.  Anderson,  iiv  his  History  of 
Commerce,  and  other  writers  following  him,  give  the  year  1715  as  about 
the  date  of  its  permanent  commencement  in  Virginia.  In  the  manuscript 
journal  left  by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  entitled  "  A  Pro- 
gress to  the  Mines,"  and  first  published,  with  other  diaries  of  the  author, 
in  1841,  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  is  given  of  his  visit  in  1732  to 
the  Iron  mines  and  furnaces  of  Colonel  Alexander  Spottswood,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Spottsylvania  County.  The  writer,  who  was  in  quet>t 
of  practical  information,  apparently  with  a  view  to  en^^j^Vii^  \xk  ^^^^ 
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same  bajiness,  snys  he  ^as  iDformed  by  Colonel  SpoUswood  thni  In 
"  m»  not  oul;  the  first  in  thia  coiinlrj,  bnt  ilie  first  in  Nurtli  America, 
who  bad  erected  a  regular  fnninoc.  That  tbey  ran  altogether  upon 
htnamcries  in  Xew  England  and  PetiDxylynnift  till  hia  exntDple  had  mwls 
Ihem  attempt  greater  works."  The  date  of  the  constraction  uf  thl* 
fUrnac-e  is  not  given,  bnt  it  13  mentioned  in  a  Very  rare  work,  "  Tlie 
PrCBent  State  of  Virginia,"  by  Hugh  .loneB,  iu  1734,  and  was  posaihlj 
butU  some  years  before.  Mr.  Byrd  learned  from  the  proprietor  that 
there  were  then  four  furnaces  in  Tirginia.  But  there  was  no  forge, 
althoDgh  there  was  a  rery  good  one  in  Maryland,  the  Priocipio  forge 
before  mentioned. 

The  principal  furnaee  of  Colonel  Spoitewood  was  at  Frederieksbnrg 
npon  a  large  tract  of  45,000  acres  of  barren  land,  abonnding  in  iron  ore 
KiwiuwiKd'i''^  sereral  places.  The  mine,  from  which  the  ore,  of  good 
'""■"'™'  quality,  was  raised  by  blasting,  was  thirteen  miles  from  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  at  Oermanna,  an  ancient  settlement  of  Gcr- 
luan  Palatines  above  the  falls  of  Rappahannock,  and  one  milci  nearer 
tlinn  the  furnace.  He  had  also  a  very  complete  nir-farnftoo  with  two 
fires,  recently  erected  for  melting  sow  metal  for  foundery  work,  sitnated 
at  Massaponux  on  the  RappahaQoock,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  which 
the  metal  was  carted  from  the  Emclting-fnrnaco.  The  mine  tract  which 
lay  in  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  and  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  IJloe 
Ridi,'c  nnd  iU  caslcni  declivilj-,  was  oripimlly  talicn  up  liy  Mr.  Fi'z- 
williara,  who  drew  into  the  enterprise  Qovemor  Spottswood,  Captain 
Pearce,  Dr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  CbiswcH,  the  manager  of  the  fomace. 
Having  thug  disposed  of  his  land  at  a  good  price,  he  sold  hia  owo  share 
for  £500  to  a  Mr.  Nelson;  and  of  these  persons  and  Mr.  Robert 
Cary,  an  influential  capitalist  in  England,  the  company  was  then  com- 
posed. Mr.  Obiswell,  the  only  one  practically  acquainted  with  the 
basiness,  was  the  manager,  at  a  salary  of  .£100  per  aunam.  From  him 
and  OoTsrnor  Spottswood,  who  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off  his  part- 
ners, Colonel  Byrd  obtained  much  information  of  a  practical  kind  re- 
specting the  expense  and  management  of  a  furnace.  Some  of  the  advice 
was  highly  judicious,  and  suggested  precautions  which  had  been  neglected 
by  the  company,  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors  of  other  early  colonial 
Iron-works,  whereby  tbey  were  sometimes  abandoned  or  rendered  on- 
profitable. 

The  works  at  Fredericksborg  had  been  for  some  years  nnprodnctive, 
and  were  nearly  ruined  by  mismanagement  during  the  owner's  absence 
in  England,  but  were  then  becoming  remunerative.  They  were,  mor«- 
over,  built  too  far  from  navigation  and  upon  too  small  a  stream,  and 
were  managed  with  too  strict  economy  for  complete  elBcIency. 
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The  company  had  then  expended  nearly  £12,000,  incloding  the  cost 
of  15,000  acres  of  land,  negroes,  and  cattle.  The  number  of  negroes 
employed  was  about  80,  which  was  forty  less  than  were  required.  The 
standing  charge  for  hired  labor  was  about  £200  per  annum.  The  blast 
in  the  furnace  was  maintained  by  two  vast  bellows,  which  cost  £100 
each,  and  were  driven  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  20  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  to  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in  wooden  troughs  over 
1,000  feet.  The  supply  of  water  often  failed  and  put  out  the  furnace. 
The  ore  was  raised  by  contract  at  Is.  ^d.  per  cart-load  of  26  cwt.  The 
contractor  was  obliged  to  employ  laborers  belonging  to  the  company  at 
25s.  a  month.  The  ore  was  mixed  with  that  of  poorer  quality,  and 
roasted  before  smelting.  The  flux  employed  was  limestone  brought 
from  Bristol  as  ballast,  and  cost  28.  6(2.  a  ton  at  Rappahannock  river, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  twenty-four  miles  to  the  works  in  the  carts  re- 
turning from  carrying  down  Iron.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ton  to  ten  tons  of  ore.  The  wood  for  chareoal,  of  which  the  best  was 
red  oak,  and  next  pine,  walnut,  and  hickory,  was  felled,  cut,  and  delivered 
at  the  pits  by  contract  for  2s.  a  cord,  and  was  charred  for  5s.  a  load  of 
160  bushels.  Two  square  miles  of  woodland  would  support  a  furnace. 
The  furnace  when  in  blast  ran  about  20  tons  of  iron  per  week,  and  the 
founder  was  paid  4.9.  for  every  ton  of  sow  iron  made.  A  good  furnace 
could  be  built  for  £700  ready  for  use,  and  could  easily  run  800  tons  of 
metal  in  a  year.  The  necessary  hired  workmen,  including  founder, 
mine-raiser,  collier,  stock-taker,  clerk,  smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright, 
and  several  carters,  would  cost  annually  £500.  The  freight  (7s.  Cc?. 
per  ton)  and  customs  duty  in  England  (Ss.  9d,  per  ton),  with  commission 
and  other  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  27s.  a  ton,  which  the  mer- 
chants contrived  to  increase  so  that  the  total  cost  was  about  £2  per 
ton.  The  market  value  in  England  was  £5  to  £6,  leaving  a  profit  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Chiswell,  an  experienced  iron  master,  informed  our  author  that  a 
Mr.  Harrison  in  England  possessed,  through  his  extensive  dealings  in 
Prioe  every  kind  of  Iron,  so  complete  a  control  of  the  market  as  to 

of  iroa.       jjg  Q^i^  ^Q  l^ggp  ^^Q  pjjgg  ^f  American  below  that  of  English 

make,  to  which  it  was  considered  superior,  so  that  American  Iron 
brought  but  £6  when  English  sold  for  £7  or  £8  per  ton.  The  duty  on 
bar-iron  in  England  was  24s.  a  ton,  and  its  price  from  £10  to  £16  per 
ton,  which  would  abundantly  pay  the  cost  of  forging.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  soon  forbid  that,  lest  they  should  go 
further,  and  make  it  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as  they  already  did  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  He  even  doubted  if  they  would  be 
allowed  to  cast  any  iron,  as  they  could  do  in  their  furnaces. 
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The  air-furaace  at  Mnssapocus,  Eve  miles  from  Fredcricbsbarg,  itii 
eitld,  was  "  a  Terj  iugcnioQs  and  profitable  coDtnTancc."  Il  was  intended 
for  the  productiou  of  castings  for  the  use  of  the  suironDdiiig  coustrj', 
tiucli  as  baclis  for  cLiniaefs,  nndirons,  foodcra,  plates  for  heartha,  poU, 
skillets,  mortars,  rollers  for  gardeners,  boxes  for  cart-wUeels,  «tc.,  wludi, 
oae  witli  another,  could  be  delivered  at  people's  doors  at,  20«.  a  too. 
Being  cast  from  sow  metal,  they  were  better  thao  those  from  EDglud 
which  were  moatlj  made  directly  from  the  ore.  The  chimney  and  out- 
side of  the  furuace  were  built  of  freestone,  aad  the  lining  was  of  Stour- 
bridge brick.'  Seven  mines  of  iron  ore  were  worked  in  Spottsylvaaia 
County  in  1S39. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  from  Frederick sbnrg,  ta 
King  George  County,  twelve  miles  distant,  were  also  iron  mines  upon 
BiMi-  lands  belonging  to  Mr,  Washington,  and  called  England's  Iron 

rurnwe.  Mines  after  the  chief  manager.  Two  miles  distant  from  the 
minoa  was  a  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  which  wa»  raised  and  carted 
to  the  furnace  by  Mr.  'Washington  for  20b.  the  ton  upon  every  ton  of 
metal.  The  crude  raetal  was  thence  carted  six  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
on  a  branch  of  which  the  furnace  stood.  Besides  Mr.  Washington  and 
Mr.  England,  who  also  had  the  obief  management  of  a  forge  at  Pria- 
cipio,  in  Maryland,  there  were  several  other  proprietors  of  these  works 
resident  in  England.*  No  expense  was  spared  to  make  these  works 
profitable,  and  they  were  well  monoged.  This  furnace  and  that  at 
Fredericksburg  were  built  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  engaged  in 
Gloueeslur,  Engbind,  for  that  purpose,  at  3s.  Gd.  a  day  from  the  day  be 
left  home  until  his  return. 

These  particulars  exhibit  in  some  measure  the  amoant  of  skill  and  en- 
terprise with  which  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  Colony. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  although  the  details  of  early  operations  an 
few,  that  many  of  the  colonial  enterprises  in  this  branch  were  not  for 
bohiod  the  existing  state  of  the  business  in  England,  ^he  want  of  ships 
of  their  own  to  carry  their  Iron  to  England,  compelled  the  Yirginia 
Iron  manufacturers  to  conGne  themselves  principally  to  the  home  market. 
But  the  four  faruaces  then  in  operation  were  believed  to  be  of  mach 

(1)  A  flns  qnalit;  of  cliiy,  which  nud*  bighliDda  <T«r7where  wen  ■  mars  iwk  sf 

fln-brioki  Daulj  •qoal  to  SCanrbridga,  wu  It.     Snflleiaiit  Iron  eookl  b*  mad*  in  Ih* 

■Tletwud  foiiDd  OD  tba  TnckatiM,  *  bruigh  CoIddim  Io  •nppl;  all  Surope.     n*  priMi- 

of  Jbidh  riTsr.  pal  dnwbacki  iian  tha  dntj  and  miikt 

(!)  The  biilorian  Oldmlion  inji  ha  wai  and  ths  prohibition  of  fer(«.     Tba  eoil  nt 

aboBi  thii  time  oonoemad  In  a  projeet  for  nliing  an  Iran-worlu  and  tba  addletioa  to 

Iion-workt  in  Vlrglaia,  wbieb  did  not  (ail  tha  tobaeoo  editor*,  wara  ai 

from   aoj  aurcilT  of  or*  or   fael,  for  the  tbr  ita  na^aot. 
alilli  of  the  ricen  were  full  at  Iron,  aud  Uig 
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Aery  ice  to  the  Colony,  circalating  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  with- 
drawing many  men  ftrom  the  cnltivation  of  tobacco  to  more  profitable 
labor.  They  also  lessened  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  enabled  England  to  dispense  with  all  other  pig-iron  than  the 
colonial  She  paid  for  it  in  her  own  manufactures,  and  transported  it 
in  her  own  ships,  and  thus  derived  much  benefit  from  the  industry. 

This  view  of  the  importance  of  these  early  Iron-worics  is  substantially 
that  of  several  English  commercial  writers  of  the  period.  Iron  in  pigs 
is  named  by  Macpherson,  in  1731,  among  the  commodities  which  ren- 
dered Maryland  and  Virginia  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  Great 
Britain.  The  tobacco  alone  of  these  two  Provinces  was  worth  annually 
£375,000,  and  the  whole  net  gain  to  England  upon  the  tptnsportation, 
customs,  and  sale  of  their  produce,  which  was  all  paid  for  in  merchan- 
dise, was  set  down  at  £180,000  per  annum.*  The  two  Colonies  from 
this  time  until  the  Revolution  exported  to  England  annually  between 
\wo  and.  three  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  older  secondary  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Eastern  and  Middle 
Virginia  above  tide  water,  especially  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
4ron  ftDd  ^^^  ^^u®  Ridge,  abound  in  Iron  and  other  metallic  ores.  Rich 
ithar  oret.  gQ^face  indications  of  cupriferous  ore,  which  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively explored,  are  found  along  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Manassah  Gap 
nearly  to  the  Carolina  line.  The  proto-sulphuret,  red  oxyd,  and  car- 
bonate of  copper  occur  in  graywacke  and  epidotic  rocks  in  many  places. 

In  his  "Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden,"  in  1731,  Colonel  Byrd  men- 
tions sundry  mines  and  veins  of  copper  ore,  which  he  visited  on  the 
branches  of  the  Roanoke  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  At  one 
of  these,  called  CargilPs  mine,  between  the  Bluestone  Creek  and  James 
river,  the  appearances  of  copper  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  all  ''  mine  mad,"  and  neglected  their  husbandry  to  search 
for  mines.  On  his  return  to  his  estate  of  Westover  on  19th  September, 
he  adds,  "  we  laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities,"  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.  • 

Thirty  hundred-weight  of  copper  ore  with  forty  tons  of  Iron,  are  men- 
tioned by  Anderson  as  having  been  received,  along  with  some  hemp, 
copiMrora  8^^^  *"d  beeswax,  from  Virginia  in  1730.  Most  of  them  were 
ezportad.  j^g^  ^^^  Unexpected  productions.  The  copper  ore  was  prob- 
ably from  some  of  these  early  diggings.  In  Mecklenberg  County,  on 
the  Roanoke,  not  very  distant,  a  mine  of  copper  which  promised  con- 
siderable gold  was  opened  about  seventy  years  ago  on  the  lands  of 
Solomon  Draper. 

(1)  Maophenon'8  Annals  of  Commerce.  (1)  WestoTer  MaoaicripU. 
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Thtr  di.')>(>:<its  or  lirown  hematite  iron  ore  in  the  great  limestone  nWtj 
of  Virginia,  west  iif  thi-  Blue  llidge,  appear  to  hare  been  opened  iu  serend 
places  early  in  rhe  last  neatury.  Zane'a  charcoal  farnaco  on  Cedar  CreiA 
iu  Frederick  County,  aaid  to  ije  the  oldest  in  that  region,  has  bevn 
ftliandoned  over  thirty  yeara.  A  Torge  attached  to  it  has  been  some 
l>,r,,  time  in  niius.     Pine  forge,  three  miles  and  a  half  north  ot 

'"(!"■  Newmarket,  in  Shenandoah  County,  was  bnilt,  according  U 
the  Ubies  of  Mr.  Lesley,  in  1125,  und  h  slill  in  use,  having  been  bat 
onct!  rchuilt.  On  Mossy  Creok,  one  of  the  head  etrcama  of  the  sonih 
fork  of  the  Siieuandoah,  Rrteen  miles  norlh  of  StannloD,  in  Angu»ta 
County,  is  also  a  forge  which  was  built  in  ITST,  rebuilt  in  17G7,  aixt 
Bgaia  in  183i.  It  is  etilt  making  hnr-iron  from  the^o  ores,  with  u  re- 
Hnery  and  ehafcry  and  two  hammers  moved  by  water.  Mossy  VrvKi 
charcoal  furnace,  about  a  mile  from  the  forge  and  two  and  n  half  from 
the  Manassah  Gap  Rail-road,  was  built  in  1760  and  burned  down  in 
IRil.  It  was  8j  feet  in  the  boshes  and  28J  high.  Isabella  fiimati;  on 
Ilawksbill  Creek,  near  Luray,  in  Page  Counlj,  was  built  and  abandoneil 
in  the  same  years  with  the  last.  Union  forge,  near  Wavnesborongh,  in 
Augusta  County ;  Gibraltar  forge,  on  Norlh  riTer,  nine  miles  nortb  of 
Lexington  ;  and  PuO'alo  forge,  the  Eame  distance  south  of  Lexington,  on 
Boffalo  Creek,  in  Rockbridge,  were  all  built  about  the  year  1800.  A 
furnace  on  Smith's  Creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  is  still  older,  and  ns 
fll.andoiipd  ncnrly  hnlf  a  cenliiry  ngo.  Moore'.'i  chiir-^.al  furnace  on 
Steele's  Creek,  Rockbridge  County,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected, 
and  lies  in  ruins.' 

Lynch's  Ferry,  now  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  LyDchbnrg, 
situated  on  James  river  below  where  it  passes  the  gorge  of  the  Blae 
AbHiiiiflued  mountains  near  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range,  was  tbfl 
funMH.  centre  of  a  cluster  of  charcoal  furnaces  erected  in  the  lut  ceo- 
tary  to  smelt  the  primary  iron  ores  and  hematites  of  a  region  rich  in 
metalliferous  products  of  difTereut  kinds.  These  are  now  neuly  all 
abandoned. 

The  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  published  in  17S1,  contain  the  foUoiriag 
observations  on  the  subject  of  mines  and  iron-works  : 

"  The  mines  of  Iron  worked  at  present  are  Callaway's,  Ross's,  and 
Ballandine's  on  the  south  side  of  James  river.  Old's  on  the  north  side 
in  Albemarle,  Miller's  in  Augusta,  and  Zane's  in  Frederick.  These  two 
last  are  in  the  valley  between  the  Bine  Ridge  and  North  moantain. 
Callaway's,  Ross's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  make  about  150  tons  of  bar-iron 
each  in  the  year :  Ross's  makes  also  about  1,000  tons  of  pig-iron  urn* 

(1)  Lcsk'j'i  Iron  M»dullMtar«ri  QuiJ^ 
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alljr ;  Ballandine's,  1,000 ;  Callaway's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  aboat  600 
each.  Besides  these,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Hanter's  at  Frederieksbarg  makes 
about  300  tons  a  year  of  barriron  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland ; 
and  Taylor's  forge,  on  Neapsco  of  Potomac,  works  in  the  same  way, 
bat  to  what  extent  1  am  not  informed.  The  undertakers  of  Iron  in 
other  places  are  numerons,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  middle  country. 
The  toughness  of  the  cast-iron  of  Ross's  and  Zane's  furnace  is  remark- 
able. Pots  and  other  utensils  cast  thinner  than  usual  of  this  iron  may 
be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  wagons  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported. Salt  pans  made  of  the  same  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pose, cannot  be  broken  up  in  order  to  be  melted  again  unless  previously 
drilled  in  many  parts.'** 

Ross's  Iron-works,  above  mentioned,  were  on  Beaver  Creek,  seven 
miles  south  of  east  from  Lynchburg,  and  were  abandoned  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  under  the  name  of 
Oxford  furnace.  A  forge  and  blooraery  by  that  name  in  Bartley  County 
were  advertised  for  sale  in  December,  1772,  by  Robert  Harper,  and 
Thomas  Callaway's  were  near  Rocky  Mount  or  Franklin  Court-house. 
Saunder's  furnace,  at  the  same  place,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  as 
having  been  abandoned  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 

Many  other  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  these  counties  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  Loudon  County  a  furnace  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Clapham,  who  cut  a  canal  through  the  end  of  Cotocktin  mountain, 
500  feet  through  solid  rock  and  60  feet  beneath  the  surface,  to  obtain 
water  for  his  furnace  and  mill.  On  Chestnut  Creek,  in  Carroll  County, 
a  forge  was  built  about  1790,  which  has  been  abandoned  fifty  years,  and 
another  on  Little  Reed  Island  Creek,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected. 
In  Craig,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  the 
southwest,  iron-works  were  erected  soon  after.  The  brown  hematite 
ores  in  their  several  varieties  are  abundant  throughout  the  great  Win- 
chester Valley,  are  generally  rich  in  metal,  and,  though  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  manganese,  yield  a  very  good  Iron.     The  frequent  sulphur 

(1)  Nevertbelefs,   Mr.   Lesley    considers  bailt  along  the  great  valley,  be  further  ob- 

"tbe  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  country  senres, ''but  21  made  any  Iron  in  1850,  and 

of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  to  the  east  of  it,  these  only  13,000  toAs  instead  of  30,000,  as 

where  the  primary  Haronian  (and  perhaps  they  should  have  done;  and  not  one  of  these 

Laarentian)  system  is  developed,  although  are  reported  as  using  any  ore  but  the  brown 

very  old  for  the  Kew  World,  has  been  as  hematite  of   the  valley  Limestone  Lower 

unsuccessful  as  in   Pennsylvania.      Of  18  Silurian  No.  II.    It  is  not  to  be  imagined 

fmrnaceo  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  only  one  that  this  immense  stretch  of  Huronian  rocks 

WM  in  blast  in  1850,  and  that  but  for  half  is  barren  magnetio  iron  ground.    The  re- 

tbe  yaar,  making  760  tons  in  a  region  where  sources  of  the  Blue  Ridge  must  some  day 

the  standing  capacity  was  at  least  20,000  be  explored." — Iron  Manufaotwrm^t  Ouide, 

loos  per  annam."     Of  the  great  namber  445,  446. 
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springs  in  this  region  denote  the  presence  of  pyritons  Iron  in  the  data 
and  limestone  rocks. 

"  In  the  Western  coantry,"  writes  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  we  are  told  of  iron 
mines  between  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio,  and  of  others  on  Kentucky 
we<t«rB  between  the  Cumberland  and  Barren  rivers,  between  Cambe^ 
Virginia.  |g^Q^  ^^^  Teuuessee,  on  Keedy  Creek  near  the  Long  Island, 
and  on  Chestnut  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanahway  near  where  it 
crosses  the  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  Iron  banks,  on  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi, are  believed  by  a  good  judge  to  have  no  Iron  in  them.  In 
general,  from  what  is  hitherto  known  of  that  country,  it  seems  to  want 
Iron." 

Such  was  the  caution  with  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  speak  of 
the  great  deposits  of  the  carbonate  and  peroxyd  of  iron  which  every- 
where occupy  the  vast  areas  of  the  coal  measures  of  Western  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southeastern  Ohio,  then  principally  included 
in  the  territory  of  Virginia.     Associated  as  these  ores  are  with  the 
mineral  fuel  of  the  Western  country,  they  are  already  more  extensively 
wrought  in  these  newer  States  and  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Yirginla^ 
but  are  capable  of  a  development  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
West  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  assignable  limit     Iron 
was  discovered  in  several  places  throughout  this  region  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  were 
erected  for  smelting  it.     A  few  adventurers  had  penetrated  beyond  tbe 
Cumberland  mountains  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Peace  that  the  aj^rieultural   and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western 
country  attracted   settlers  in  large  numbers  from  Middle  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.      Population  and  improvements  rapidly  increased  from 
that  time,  and  Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1780,  and  Ten- 
nessee from  Xorth  Carolina  in  1790.     They  were  admitted  as  States  of 
the  Union,  each  in  six  years  after  its  organization  as  a  territory.     Pre- 
vious to  this,  several  Iron-works  were  erected  within  their  borders. 

The  first  in  Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  the  old  slate  charcoal 
furnace  erected  by  Government  ti'oops  in  1791  on  Slate  Creek,  a  branch 
First  of  Licking  river,  in  Bath  County,  then   Bourbon.      It  was 

furnace.  thirtj-two  milcs  southcast  of  Paris,  and  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Owingsville.  It  ran  forty-seven  years  on  magnesian  limestone  ore  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  blew  out  in  1838.  A  large  number  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  were  built  within  a  few  years  after  in  Estill,  Edmondton, 
Greenup,  and  other  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  which  have  been  long 
abandoned.  The  carbonate  ores  and  limonites  of  Western  Kentucky 
have  called  into  existence  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of  them,  as 
the  Great  Western  in  Stewart  County,  of  largo  size.     In  the  northern 
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part  of  the  State,  connected  with  the  Ohio  navigation,  are  now  about 
seventeen  furnaces. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  where  Virginia  also  claimed  extensive 
jorisdiction  to  territory,  much  of  it,  as  that  on  the  Muskingum  and  its 
branches,  known  to  abound  in  coal  and  iron,  are  now  between  forty  and 
fifty  furnaces  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  by  the  same  channel. 
These  lands,  with  the  claims  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
were  all  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  those  States  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  1787.  The  immense  coal 
field  which  underlies  the  surface  of  twenty-eight  counties  in  a  broad 
belt  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  comprising  a  body  of  mineral 
fuel  many  times  the  extent  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  consider- 
able iron  ore  field,  embracing  many  varieties  of  the  burrstone  and  other 
argillaceous,  carbonaceous,  and  bog  ores,  have  been  industriously  de- 
Teloped  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Numerous  charcoal  and  coke  fur- 
naces have  rendered  the  iron  interest  of  Ohio  one  of  great  magnitude. 
Raw  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Iron-manufac- 
ture in  America  in  a  furnace  of  that  State.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  Iron-works  were  erected  within  its  limits  in  the  last  century. 

Among  the  metals  of  Virginia  reference  has  been  made  to  the  early 
discovery  of  copper  ore  in  the  Bed  Sandstone  formation  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  along  that  range,  which  furnishes  cupreous  ores  through- 
out almost  its  whole  length  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  Two  mines 
of  copper  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  having  been  opened  along 
James,  one  on  the  north  side,  in  Amherst  County,  and  another  oppo* 
site  to  it  on  the  south  side.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  mining  had 
been  discontinued. 

A  lead  mine  near  Fincastle,  in  Botetourt  County,  was  wrought  during 
the  Revolution.  There  was  also  a  lead  mine  on  the  Great  Kanawha, 
i^^  in  Wythe  County,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and 

^^^  one  in  Montgomery  County,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Carolina  line.  Two  mines  were  worked  in  these  places  which  yielded 
about  25  tons  of  lead  yearly.  Thirty  men  had  produced  60  tons  in  a 
year,  besides  raising  their  own  com.  The  ore  was  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  earth,  and  sometimes  in  rock  which  required  blasting.  It 
produced,  on  an  average,  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silver,  not  worth  extracting.  The  furnace  for  reducing  the  ore  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tde  river  from  the  mine,  and  a  mile  distant  The 
ore  was  taken  to  the  river  in  wagons,  carried  over  in  canoes,  and  thence 
wagoned  to  the  furnace.  This  expensive  arrangement  was  made  to 
secare  a  good  site  for  a  pounding-mill  on  the  creek,  which  end  could 
have  been  better  attained  by  a  short  canal  to  bring  water  to  the  other 
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side.  Fmni  tlie  furnftce  the  lend  wag  iraosported  over  a  good  road  one 
tiDDdrcd  nmi  Uiirty  iiiiU-a  tlirough  tlie  Peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's  ferry  or 
to  Winston's,  oil  jBmiis  river,  and  tlitmcB  about  aa  far,  by  wuter,  to 
Weatbam,  six  miles  above  Richinood.  A  luiiia  in  Wytlie  County  U  «Jii 
worked  by  ieveral  slial^W  exclusively  for  luad  ore,  tliongli  nini-h  iron  on 
is  alao  met  wltli.  Of  thrcti  priuefpal  vcius  wbicb  are  worked,  one  hsd 
been  mined  in  1854  fur  l,tiOU  feet,  and  150  feet  Mow  tiie  surface  u 
water  level,  and  auoibiT  nuarly  200  feet  deep,  tbe  dip  rarylng  from  IS' 
to  G0°  aouthcast,  Tlie  principal  oru  is  the  solphuret  or  galena,  wilb 
occasionally  tbe  compact  carlwunlc,  and  from  300  to  700  tons  of  lend 
were  umiually  ubtalued.  Tbe  carbonute  of  lead  iti  these  mines  wasio 
early  times  tbrown  away  aa  white  clay.  These  lead  deposits  near  tliD 
Bonroes  of  the  James  river  were  more  oxteusively  rained  in  tbe  last  cen- 
tury than  auy  others  iu  the  country,  and  uutwltbtitaiiding  tbe  bad 
eeououiy  of  their  managem,  furninlied  lead  to  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe 
Union.' 

Lead  mines  were  also  opened  in  several  other  places  between  the  AQe- 
ghauy  and  Cumberland  mountains,  particularly  ou  the  French  Brood 
river  und  south  of  the  Green  river  in  Kentucky. 

X  lump  of  gold,  yielding  17  dwts.  of  very  ductile  metal,  was  foond 
near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock.  But  it  did  not  lead  to  any  forthn 
onu  discovery  of  the  raetal  at  that  place.     Some  grannies  of  gold 

mioM.  „,|,j.^.  arttTunrd  found  beiivecn  the  Jnm'^s  and   Apjiomatioi 

Bat  tbe  certainty  that  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  this  State  and 
North  Carolina  are  highly  nuriferous  has  been  more  recently  ascertained. 
In  1839,  no  less  than  sixty  gold  mines  (so  called)  or  diggings  were  said 
to  be  worked  in  the  State,  of  which  twenty-six  were  in  Spottsjlvania 


(I)  Tbs  lead  miD«)  of  Miiionrl  atra  dli-  nrought  ^riar  the  tsrritar?  «u  pDrcbM*d 

Mvered  ■bout  the  jeai  IT13,  nnd   ia  1'23  by  the  Uollcd  Guiei  ia  1804,  ud  io  1811 

w«rB  gnnted  to  H.  RensultiWho  bud  made  iweira  diggingi  ■round  St.  QeneHenwn* 

tba  Brat  diggiags,  b;the  celebrsted  Miiiia-  workod,  and  tmb  htd  a  rada  apcu  or  ub 

ilppi  CoiDpBii;,  irhoM  icbeniei  were  pria-  furoKce    ■Itacbed.     Ooly  one,  the  His*  1 

cipall7  buad  oD  the  reputed  mineisl  ircslib  Burton,  bad  a  ibaft,  which  wai  iiiDk  6*  bet 

of  Loaiiiana.     The  company  ii  laid  to  huye  bj  Mote!  Austin.     Auilin  had  alio  the  Bnt 

lent  SOO  men   to  le^ch  for  minerali,  but  and  onlj  lir-rnrnaea  then  erected  at  Ib« 

Benault,  Snding  few  aC  tbe  predout  urea,  miaeg.     The  twelve  iniaei  produced  aboit 

tamed  tall  attention  to  the  lend  which  wai  one  and  a 

found  abundanllj  near  the  lurraoa  on  lb*  alliriande 

Maianiak  and  other  TiTert.     The;  are  be.  and  gome  other  workmen. 
liered  to  ha>e  railed  great  qnautities  of  At  Uut  3,D0D  iquan  milei  la  Hinoarl 

ore,  and  made  loma  atteinpti  to  amelt  iL  are  oocnpied  with  lead  depoiiti,  and  Dr. 

The  mlnlnc  did  oot  amonnl  to  much  under  Owen  ilatei  that  the  Weilem  lead  regiea 

Iha  Fraocli  acid  Spaolih  dominalioD.     Bat  eoieri  also  four  townihipi  In  Iowa,  tn  ia 

lb*   old    diggingi    and    new  minei    wen  I 
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and  fifteen  in  Orange  Countj.  Still  more  reeentlj  machinery  was  some- 
what exteusively  introdaced  by  Commodore  Stockton,  for  reducing  the 
gold-bearing  quartz  of  a  rich  vein  in  Fluvanna  County ;  and  quartz-mills 
have  been  erected  in  Buckingham  County  and  other  places  by  different 
companies. 

But  the  gold  mines  of  Yirginia  are  greatly  subordinate  in  value  to 
her  Iron  and  coal.  The  latter  had  been  observed  in  so  many  places 
Q^i  throughout  the  Western  country,  that,  as  mentioned  in  the 

Binet.  II  ^ot^eg  on  Virginia,"  the  whole  country  between  the  Laurel 
Kidge  and  the  Mississippi  was  supposed  to  be  underlaid  by  it.  It  was 
also  known  in  many  places  north  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
Monongahela.  On  both  sides  the  James  river  for  several  miles,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  above  Richmond,  coal  seams  had  been  long  opened. 
The  pits  were  owned  by  different  persons,  and  were  worked  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  demand.  The  coal  was  superficial,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  first  found  by  a  boy  in  digging  for  crayish,  and  was  found 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  upturned  trees.  It  was  exported  to  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places  in  1789  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sold  in  the 
former  by  retail  at  Is.  ^d,  a  bushel. 

To  render  available  for  market  the  valuable  semi-bituminous  coal 
deposits  of  the  Richmond  and  Chesterfield  coal  basin,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  western  counties,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  so  as  to  interlock  by  canals  and 
short  portages  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Mo- 
nongahela, received  early  attention.  In  1785,  the  Assemblies  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  passed  Acts  to  encourage  a  company,  in  which  General 
Washington  was  a  large  stockholder,  to  reach  Will's  creek  near  Fort 
Cumberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  means  of  the  Potomac 
river  and  a  canal  30  feet  wide  with  8  feet  of  water,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  About  the  same  time  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  jointly  incorporated  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  Elizabeth  and  Pasquotank  rivers,  thus  uniting  Albe- 
marle Sound  with  Philadelphia,  except  a  short  passage  between  Elk 
river  and  Christina  creek.  This  canal  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  whose  terrible  solitudes  were  first  penetrated  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  surveyed  the  line  between  Virginia  and 
Carolina  in  1728. 

A  canal  was  soon  after  completed  around  the  falls  of  James  river, 
opening  direct  water  communication  with  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  interior.  The  ample  water-power  of  the  falls,  which  have  a  descent 
of  80  feet  within  a  few  miles  aboTe  Richmond,  had  been  some  time  before 
appropriated  to  Tarions  manofactaring  purposes.      An  excellent  air- 
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fnniBce  was  bnilt  at  Westham,  Bis  miles  nbore  the  city,  on  (be  nortk 
Bide  of  the  river,  during  the  Rcvolation.  Some  of  the  largest  and  liesl- 
eonEtmcted  merchant  mil  is  in  the  coantrf  were  bailt  on  the  catiftl  ud 
fttlia  near  the  city  a  few  jenrs  later. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  afterward  built  at  the  same  plact  to 
work  the  !roo  which  came  doirn  from  the  npper  country.  This  ww 
»t«nafc(inr*ir  probably  not  the  first  in  the  Stale,  although  we  have  seen  no 
froniran.  mention  of  an  earlier  oue.  Although  the  States  south  of 
Pennsylvania  were  supposed  to  make  more  pig-irgn  than  those  to  the 
northward,  the  manofaL-ture  of  that  metal  into  its  Farions  forma  for  iw 
had  made  less  progress,  and  most  of  their  iron  wares  were  imported  fMB 
England  or  the  northern  Provinces  before  the  war. 

The  erection  of  mills  and  Iron-works  was  encouraged  bj  the  Ass 
bly  of  Virginia  at  different  times.  The  Revolution  forced  npon  all  tl*^ 
Southern  Colonies  an  increased  attention  to  domestic  manafscturta. 
Employment  was  Turniahed  in  many  of  the  manna!  arts,  and  eeyerftl 
liranches  of  metallic  mannFncture  were  introduced  Ijj.  that  etent. 
The  non-intercourse  resolutions  were  early  adopted  and  fnithfally  cM^ 
ried  out  _■ 

A  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention  previously  appotntod  to  IW^ 
port  a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manafactures,  reported, 
March  97, 1175,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  nnaniraoosly  adopted, 
urf;ing  the  people  to  proninte  tlie  maniifitcliire  of  clotli,  sail,  ftuiipowdcr, 
nails,  wire,  etc.,  and  largely  to  encourage  the  making  of  aieel,  aa  there 
would  be  a  great  demand  for  the  article.  Wool  combs,  cotton  and 
wool  cards,  and  heckles,  which  had  been  for  some  time  made  in  some 
neighboring  Colonies,  were  also  commended  to  their  attention.  The 
formation  of  societies  and  the  giving  of  preminras  for  the  promotion  of 
these  and  other  useful  objects  was  recommended. 

In  AngDst  a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  in  case  the  British  Ministry 
attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  erecUon  of 
soiuni-  plating  and  slitting  mills  in  America,  the  Convention  will 
'""'  recompense  to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  two  of  such  mills  ■■ 

shall  be  finished  and  set  to  work  in  this  Colony  all  losses  they  may  re- 
spectively sustain  in  consequence  of  ench  endeavoars  of  Administration." 
An  ordinance  was  also  passed  to  encourage  the  maanfactare  of  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  lead,  the  refining  of  sulphur,  and  providing  fire-amrt 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  The  industry  of  the  Virginians  in  that  and 
the  following  year  in  some  kinds  of  domestic  manafactare,  and  their  seal 
in  promoting  the  nse  of  home-made  goods,  are  described  as  almost  soi'' 
passing  belief     To  provide  lead  for  the  troops,  the  Convention,  in 
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May,  1776,  reprieved  a  number  of  condemned  negroes,  and  sent  them 
to  work  in  the  lead  mines  in  Fincastle  on  the  public  account. 

These  efforts  doubtless  secured  some  attention  to  the  branches  indi- 
cated. But  for  cannon,  small  arms,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  have  depended  less  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  on  her  own  resources  than  Maryland  and  some  other 
States.  An  order  for  some  small  cannon  for  the  State  was  sent  to 
France  early  in  the  year  1776.  An  application  was  also  made  to  Con- 
gress for  leave  to  purchase  cannon  at  Hughes'  furnace  in  Maryland, 
whence  the  State  would  appear  not  to  have  been  well  provided  with 
the  facilities  for  making  cannon  at  the  outset.  One  of  the  best  cannon- 
foanderies  in  the  country  was,  however,  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  war  at  Westham,  a  few  miles  above  Kichmond,  and,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  other  military  stores,  was  destroyed  when  Gen. 
Arnold  invaded  the  State  in  January,  1781. 

Cannon  and  small  arms  were  made  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State, 
but  we  cannot  say  to  what  extent.  The  price  for  iron  cannon  was 
about  £35  per  ton,  Virginia  currency,  and  for  muskets  £4  5s. 
each.  At  New  London,  in  Bedford  County,  and  probably  in 
several  other  towns,  were  a  number  of  workshops  for  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  fire-arms  during  the  war. 

After  the  peace  (1786),  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  were 
commissioned  to  purchase  fire-arms  in  France  for  the  Virginia  militia. 
France  is  said  by  M.  de  Warville  to  have  withdrawn  the  prohibition 
resting  on  the  exportation  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  which  was  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  foreign 
competition  for  the  trade  of  the  American  States.^ 


(I)  Congress  at  different  times  obtained  cation.    It  consisted  **  in  the  makUif 

■applies  of  arms  from  France.    A  letter  from  part  of  them  so  exactly  alike  that  what  ka- 

Barbae  Daborg  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  June,  longs  to  any  one  may  be  uaad  for  «w^ 

1776,  speaks  of  obtaining  from  the  king's  musket  in  the  magasine."    It  bad 

arsenal,  as  an  assumed  mercantile  transao-  applied  only  to  the  mannfaotor*  «f  \ 

tion  of  the  mannfaoturer,  15,000  maskets  of  but  would  soon  be  extended  lo  all] 

the  model  of  1703,  for  the  use  of  the  United  gun.    The  principle  is  so 

States.  He  allades  to  an  improred  musket  in-  adopted  a  few  years  aft«r  bj 

Tented  by  one  Reynard,  whioh  it  was  hoped  at  New  Haven,  and  sal 

would  first  be  employed  in  the  service  of  lib-  arsenals  of  the  Gori 

•rty  in  America.    Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  probable  the  idea  was 

from  Paris  to  John  Jay,  in  Aug.,  1785,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  alluded  to  fi»i 

aflerwnrd  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  men-  Congress  should  wiali 

tioned  a  valuable  improvement  whioh  had  whence  it  may  bo 

just  been  made  in   the    manufacture    of  consider  his  own 

muskets  in  Paris.    It  had  been  approved  of  affording   any  soopt 

by  the  Government,  which  was  then  estab-  He  was  not  at  thai 

Ushing  a  large  manufactory  to  put  it  in  exe-  cate  of 
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In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Maj  4,  1798,  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  selected  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  public  armories  and  gnn- 
Pabiie  manufactories  of  the  United  States,  where  the  latest  improre- 
armory.       ments  in  the  manufacture  were  introduced. 

Under  the  old  Confederation,  in  January,  1788,  Virginia  enacted  a 
State  impost  law,  which  laid  the  following  duties  on  Iron  and  its  mtna- 
factures  :  On  bar-iron  pots  and  other  castings  the  dutj  was  4s,  per  hun- 
dred-weight ;  on  nail-rods,  6^. ;  on  axes  per  dozen,  Ss. ;  ou  hoes,  6& ; 
and  clocks  paid  £5. 

The  manufacture  of  these  articles  had  probably  received  an  impulse 
dnring  and  subsequent  to  the  war.     Virginia  and  Carolina  made  hoes 
had  been  for  sale  in  New  York  several  years  before  the  Rero- 
hoasehoid    lutiou.      Nails,  which    had  always  been   imported   in  Urge 
amount,  were  now  made  in  considerable  quantity.     Many  of 
the  planters  had  taken  pains  to  instruct  their  negroes  in  that  and  other 
handicraft  branches,  and  in  some  sections  their  labor  went  far  toward 
supplying   the  demand.      Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had   much   of  his  do- 
mestic   coarse    clothing,    cabinet-ware,    masonry,   bricklaying,    smith- 
work,   etc.,   thus    done    by   his  own  slaves,   also    employed   about  a 
dozen  of  the   younger  ones   in  the   manufacture  of  nails,  who  made 
about  a  ton  of  nails  a  mouth  at  a  considerable  profit.     His  mechanical 
tastes  also  led  him,  previous  to  the  time  that  he  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presided  over  the  Patent  Board  of  the  General  Government, 
a  little  into  the  field  of  invention.     While  in  England,  in  1786,  he  con- 
trived a  portable  copying  machine,  on  the  principle  of  a  large  one  then  in 
use,  and  in  Paris  he  set  a  workman  to  make  them,  who  had  his  hands 
full,  such  was  the  demand  for  them.     He  also  devised  a  mould  board  of 
improved  construction  for  a  plow. 

In  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  domestic  and  particnlarly 
household  manufactures  in  the  ten  years  following  the  peace,  some  facts 
were  carefully  collected  and  furnished  to  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  and  appended 
to  his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield's  pamphlet  in  1792.  From  several  parts 
of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  where  the  results  were  expected 
to  be  less  striking  than  in  the  Northern  ones,  the  evidence  seemed  to 
prove  that,  even  in  towns  accessible  to  shipping,  the  advance  in  neces- 
sary manufactures  had  been  as  visible  and  rapid  as  in  agricultore.  The 
progress  in  Frederick  and  Elizabethtown,  in  Maryland ;  in  Staanton, 
Virginia;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  some  other  interior  towns  of 
the  South,  there  was  reason,  to  believe,  had  been  neariy  as  great  as  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  in  Pennsylvania,  which  were 
the  most  advanced  in  mannfactnres  of  anj  in  that  State,  and  perhaps  in 
tb«  Union.    Winchester,  Tirginia,  was  ramarkable  for  the  aamber  of  iu 
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manufactarers,  as  also  several  interior  towns  of  Pennsjlvania,  and 
Philadelphia,  where  one-fourth  of  the  adalt  males  belonged  to  the  classes 
which  could  properly  be  called  manufacturers.'  One  communication 
represents  that  the  manufactures  of  Iron  exceeded  all  others  in  Yirginia, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  exclusive  of  the  household  manufactures  of 
every  kind.  In  ship-building,  Virginia  then  exceeded  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  merchant  mills  her  progress  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  though  still  behind  some  in  that  class  of  machinery.  These 
branches  were  a  support  to  the  iron  interest  Of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  Richmond  for  some  of  those  branches  of  manufacture  in 
which  it  has  since  become  so  prominent,  Mr.  Coxe  makes  the 
following  observation  at  a  time  when  the  coal  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  the  Union  had  not  been  discovered :  "  There  are  but  two  scenes  iu 
the  Atlantic  counties  ia  which  coal,  iron,  and  water-falls  are  yet  found 
together  in  abundance.  These  scenes  are  therefore  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  iron  branch  of  manufactures.  The  city  of  Richmond  on  the 
bank  of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  which  is  one  of  the  places  contem- 
plated, maybe  considered  in  a  permanent  view  as  having  an  incontestable 
natural  advantage  over  any  more  northern  seaport  in  this  interesting 
branch.  How  profitable  would  it  be  to  Virginia  were  all  her  pig  and 
bar  iron  passed  under  the  tilt-hammers  or  through  the  rolling  and  slit- 
ting mills  which  might  be  erected  at  that  place.'' 


North  Carolina. — In  the  Provinces  south  of  Virginia  the  manufac- 
ture of  Iron  was  not  attempted  either  as  early  or  as  extensively  as  in 
those  further  north.  And  notwithstanding  tbe  abundance  of  excellent 
ore  in  some  of  them,  and  plenary  facilities  for  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
duction of  Iron  is  still  relatively  inconsiderable. 

Within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  probably  the  first  discovery  of  iron 
ore  in  this  country  was  made  by  the  colony  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  left  in 
iwijtx-  August,  1585,  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  Captain  Lane. 
pioiftOoM.  ^mi^jag^  and  Thomas  Heriot,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
Algebraic  notation.  Lane  and  his  men,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  golden 
diflcOTerieSy  which  was  certainly  as  excusable  in  that  age  as  in  this,  ex- 
plored the  coantry  along  the  Roanoke  and  on  both  sides  from  Elizabeth 


(1)  Winehttter  eoBtoin«d  aboat  200  booses 
Mii  hmd  4  or  6  Ua-jftrdf ;  1  large  ropewalk ; 
1  tr  S  eoMb-malwrf ;  8  or  4  dUtillorief,  and 
mtmj  othofft  in  the  aol^borfapod ;  MTerml 
ofl-wiHi  {  BOBOTOM  frisi-mills;  1  oopper- 
•■Uhy  whoM  Imiimi  wst  ozteaiiTe ;  S  tin- 
plait  wrkoriy  •  or  1%  tiatton;  IS  or  16 


•addlers,  who,  as  well  at  the  batten,  did  a 
large  bnainesi ;  5  or  6  blaeksmithsy  one  em- 
ployed in  plating  saddle  treat;  S  or  4 
wheelwrights;  S  or  10  tailors;  S  or9  shoe- 
makers; 4  or  5  weavers;  2  spinning-wheel 
makers;  S  or  4  saddle-tree  makers.— C«x«'« 
Fmw  ^  tJU  UniUd  Statm, 
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river  to  tho  Nens,  and  obtained  the  first  knowledge  of  several  indigenosi 
productions,  such  as  tobacco,  maize,  the  potato,  and  sugar  cane.  At 
two  places,  one  fourscore  the  other  sixscoro  furlongs  from  their  £f«til«- 
went,  Ileriot,  the  historian  of  the  Colony,  says  they  found  near  ibe 
water  side  rocky  ground,  ''  which,  by  the  trial  of  the  mineral  man,  wij 
found  to  hold  iron  richly.  It  is  found  in  many  places  of  the  couD-.rr 
else.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  may  be  allowed  for  a 
good  merchantable  commodity,  considering  there  the  small  charg«  for 
the  labour  and  finding  of  men,  the  infinite  store  of  wood,  the  want  of 
wood  and  dearncss  thereof  in  England,  and  the  necessity  of  ballasting 
ships."*  Copper  and  silver  ornaments  were  found  with  the  natives,  who 
discovered  in  the  strangers  credulous  and  willing  listeners  to  many  fi^ 
tions  of  rich  mines  in  the  far  interior. 

The  second  charter  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  associates  in  1665, 
confirming  to  them  under  the  title  of  Carolina,  and  extending  the  former 
patent  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  two  Carolinas,  with  palatinate  rigfati 
and  jurisdictions,  granted  the  proprietaries  "all  veins,  mines,  and 
quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discovered,  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and 
precious  stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever,  be  it  of  stones,  metals,  or  any 
other  thing  found  or  to  be  found  within  the  Province,  territory,  inlets, 
and  limits  aforesaid."  They  were  to  pay,  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment, 
a  rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  one-fourth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  should 
be  found  therein. 

Though  less  important  every  way  than  the  baser  metals  contained 
within  it,  the  limits  of  this  patent  embrace  the  principal  gold -producing 
Gold  region  of  the  Atlantic  States.     If  the  proprietaries  made  any 

mioM.  effort  to  promote  the  discovery  of  the  precious  or  asefnl  ores 
the  mctalhirgic  knowledge  brought  to  the  investigation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  adetpiate  to  its  detection.  Although  many  of  the 
earlier  adventurers  doubtless  kept  a  vigilant  watch  for  traditional  treas- 
ures in  the  soil,  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  Caro- 
lina and  neighboring  States  were  found  to  hold  gold  and  silver  in 
appreciable  amount.  Gold  is  first  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes 
as  a  known  constituent  of  the  porphyritic  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  It  is  confined  in  the  United  States  to  the  newer  metamorphic 
series,  and  where  the  "  Appalachian  gold  field  "  crosses  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina,  it  occurs  in  auriferous  qaarti,  pyrites,  and  other 
crystalline  forms,  associated  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  barytas,  etc, 
some  of  them  also  in  useful  proportions.  It  is  not  known  how  early  it 
was  found  in  this  State,  bat  a  large  lamp  was  diacoTered  in  1T99,  which, 
when  melted  at  the  Mint,  it  iai(i  to  hata  jialdad  S5  On.  of  gold  S3 

/  (1)  Heriot'ff  Famavt  la  Sh  HtaM  Bik  V.  IMh%  L 1ML 
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earats  fine.  It  was  first  obtained  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  this 
State.  I 

The  iron  ores  of  this  State  embrace  the  bog  deposits  of  the  allavial 
seaboard  counties,  which  are  common  to  the  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and 
drift  formations  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  and  to  similar 
formations  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  those  of  earlier  age  where 
circumstances  are  favorable  to  their  deposition.  Beds  of  brown  hematite 
are  met  with  in  the  older  and  newer  secondary  contiguous  to  the  primary 
series.  At  Egypt,  in  the  t)eep  river  coal  basin,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Richmond  coal  field,  fossil  or  black  band  ore  occurs  in  juxta- 
position with  the  coal,  and  in  workable  quantity.  The  middle  and 
northeastern  counties  are  crossed  by  three  considerable  belts  of  primary 
magnetic,  specular,  and  pyritous  ore,  charged  in  many  places,  as  already 
observed,  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  in  economical  proportions. 
Some  of  these  have  been  long  worked  for  the  production  of  Iron.  In 
the  transmontane  territory  of  Carolina,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
carbonate  and  Dycstone  fossil  ores  come  up  in  the  upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  system,  with  numerous  beds  of  brown  hematite  on  the  lime- 
stone valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

Several  Iron-works  were  in  operation  in  the  Province  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  some  of  which  were  put  out  of  blast  by  that  event.  They 
Iron.  ^^^^  situated  on  the  primary  ore  belts  of  the  middle  and 

workL  western  districts,  principally  Salisbury,  on  branches  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  and  Dan  rivers.  John  Wilcox  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  furnace  and  Iron-works  on  Deep  Run  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Its 
site  is  not  definitely  mentioned.  There  were  also  Iron- works  in  Guilford 
County,  probably  on  the  same  stream.  In  April,  1776,  the  Provincial 
Congress  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  Mr.  Wilcox  for  the  use  of 
his  furnace  and  works  for  two  years,  or  to  purchase  and  repair  those  in 
Guilford,  for  casting  ordnance,  shot,  etc.,  and  empowered  them  to  draw 

(1)  Of  tbe  gold  coinage  of  1804  about  Coantjr,  farnlvhes    gold,  silrer,  lead,  and 

•leTen  thousand  dollars  were  the  produoe  iron.    A  bar  of  silver  from  one  of  these 

of  virgin  gold  from  Cabarrus  County,  N.  C.  mines    in    the    New  York    Exhibition    in 

Prom  that  time  to  1827  all  the  gold  in  this  1853-4,  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  smelted 

eonntry    was    obtained    fVom    this    State,  from  the  ores  in  the  United  States.   Several 

Amounting  in  all  to  $110,000.    The  Gold  counties  of  this  State  produoe  gold  in  vari- 

HUl  mines  in  Bowan  County  are  the  rich-  ous    association  with  other  metals.     Tbo 

••t  ia  Che  Atlantic  States,  and  now  yield  copious  yield  of  gold  by  the  mines  of  the 

■boat  $200,000  worth  annually.    It  is  ex-  Southern  States  induced  Congress  in  1838 

timetod  from  Iron  pyrites  contained  in  tal*  to  establish  three    branch   mints,   one  at 

ooM  slate,  q«arti,  and  other  lock,  which  is  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  one  at  Dahlonepa, 

worth  vinally  from  oaa  to  three  dollars  per  Georgia,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  the  firvt 

botboly    and    oecailoBally    $1,000.      Tha  two  for  gold  coin  only. 
''WMhiBgtoo  BUrtr  MiBa^"  in  Davldsoa 
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on  the  treosar]'  Tor  £5,000  Tor  that  parpose.  At  Ore  HiQ,  on  Duy 
riTer,  near  which  Wilcox'a  famnce  probably  stood,  and  in  Oniltord 
Coantj,  the  Chatham  or  eastern  belt  of  primitiTe  ores  famishes  nug- 
netic,  specolar,  and  hematite  iron  io  great  quantity,  and  excavatiou  in 
their  neighborhood  show  them  to  have  been  mined  long  ago.  Oa  tb« 
vestern  belt  of  tlie  same  ores,  a  furnace  and  forge  was  also  bnilt  befoif 
the  war  on  Buffalo  creek,  in  CleTcland  County,  not  far  from  King"! 
mountain  on  the  Gonlhern  border  of  the  State.  A  bloomery  forge  nut 
ite  site  and  several  others  in  the  county  now  obtain  ore  from  a  magnetic 
vein  forty  feet  thick,  on  the  weat  side  of  the  moiintaio.  In  the  it4)oiD> 
ing  county  of  Lincoln,  rich  veins  of  this  ore  have  been  long  nrought. 
and  fumifihcd  in  early  limes  a  metal  of  high  repute.  At  the  end  of  lbs 
loft  century,  fonr  forges,  two  bloomeries,  and  two  furnaces,  were  in 
operation  in  the  county.  One  of  the  furnaces,  the  Vesnrins,  buiU  in 
1795,  was  on  Anderson's  creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Lincolnton.  and,  bavin; 
been  reboilt,  is  still  in  nse.  In  Stokes  County,  where  these  ores  spreid 
out  in  broad  seams  and  maintain  several  forges,  Iron-works  wore  boilt 
on  Iron  creek,  and  conducted  with  spirit  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  A 
magnetic  ore  bank  was  early  opened  about  three  miles  from  Daubarr 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Dan  river  coal  basin.  Magnetic  ore  from  «  Ehaft 
near  the  town  yields  11  per  cent,  of  iron.  On  Suow  creek,  tea  luile) 
northeast  of  Danbury,  a  bloomery  was  built  in  17S0 ;  another  on  To*n 
Fork,  ten  miles  soathwest,  in  1796,  and  one  on  Tom's  river,  nineteen 
miles  west  of  the  same  place,  in  1791.  These  have  each  been  reboUt 
within  a  few  years,  and  all  but  the  last  are  still  in  operation.  In  Sorrj 
County,  where  Moravians  from  Penoaylvania,  many  of  them  tradesmen, 
made  settlemeolA  as  early  as  1753,  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  j«an 
after  the  Revolntion  near  the  Tadkin.  It  now  has  six  forges  and  a 
furnace.  On  the  same  stream,  in  Wilkes  Coonty,  a  forge  was  also  hnilt 
near  the  same  time.  A  furnace  and  forge  was  erected  also  on  Tronbk- 
Bome  creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  to  work  np  iron  ore  found  in  Mrenl 
parts  of  it.  Catawba  County  contains  some  specular  iron  ore.  The 
remains  of  a  shaft  and  of  old  crucibles  and  famaces  near  Trogden  mon- 
tain  are  supposed  to  attest  the  misguided  enterprise  of  some  one  who, 
before  the  days  of  the  present  settlers,  was  tempted  by  the  deceptive 
Instre  of  the  specular  oxyd  to  hope  for  certain  wealth. 

In  Bnrke  County,  Morgan  district,  twelve  miles  Trom  Morgantown, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  two  bloomeries  and  two  fo^ei 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Twenty  miles  from  tba  inwii  plaee 
was  also  a  lead  mine.' 


(I)  Id  Linvllle  mODnUin,  la  ihia  pd 
tu  nn  niatnl  Bailbl*  ipar  [lu  cdIui 


bM  bMD  rannd  MaDap*Bl*d,  u  !b  BrwS 
Mid  Cfaa  Drtl  nsB&UlDf,  by  diuiaad^  tt 
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The  name  of  the  Great  Iron  Mountain,  given  bj  the  first  settlers  to 
that  portion  of  the  Bine  Ridge  which  is  prolonged  on  the  western  bonn- 
Wwtorn  ^^U  ^^  ^^^^  State,  indicates  their  knowledge  of  its  great 
Territory,  abundance  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  red  and  brown  hematite. 
The  whole  region  is  rich  in  other  valuable  ores.  The  Hiwassee,  Dnck- 
town,  and  other  copper  mines  in  Polk  County,  adjoining  the  Georgia 
line,  are  celebrated  as  among  the  richest  in  the  country,  affording  the 
black  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  copper  for  which  they  are  wrought,  in  great 
amount  They  are  equally  rich  in  hydrated  peroxyd  of  Iron,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyritifer9us  rocks,  and  carry  their  veins 
of  both  metals  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  A  furnace  was  once  built  to 
smelt  iron  from  these  ores.  The  streams  which  flow  westward  from  this 
elevated  dividing  ridge  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  are  now 
studded  with  numerous  iron-works.  The  hardy  emigrants  from  Yirginia 
and  neighboring  States,  and  from  Europe,  who,  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  England  and  the  indigenous  Indian  tribes,  penetrated,  chiefly, 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  into  the  fertile  limestone  valley  of  the 
West,  erected  several  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State, 
before  it  obtained  a  separate  federal  existence.  Their  first  operations 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  on 
the  head  streams  of  the  Holsten,  the  main  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  have  rejected  the  richest  of  the  brown  hema- 
tite ores  of  this  section,  mistaking  it  for  the  black  jack,  (sulphuret  of 
zinc)  of  the  English  miners. 

A  bloomery  forge  was  built  in  1790,  at  Emeryville,  eight  miles  south- 
east from  Washington  College,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jones- 
borough,  in  Washington  County  and  district.    It  is  now  known 

FuniMM    In 

TtonM-  as  the  Pleasant  Yalley  Rolling-mill  and  Nail-works,  to  which 


■■# 


use  it  was  converted  in  1833.  At  Elizabethtown,  on  Doe 
riyer,  a  branch  of  the  Watauga,  in  Carter  County,  the  bloomery  of 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  was  built  in  1795.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  similar  works.  A  bloomery  was  also  erected  on  Camp 
Creek,  of  the  Nolachncky,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Greenville,  Greene 
Oonnty,  in  1797.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1856,  and  still  makes  Iron  from 
hematite  in  its  neighborhood.  Wagner's  bloomery,  a  working  forge 
on  Roane's  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Taylorsville,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  in  Johnson  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  bailt  in  1795.  Two  bloomeries  in  Jefferson  County,  the 
Mossy  Creek  forge,  ten  miles  north,  and  Dumpling  forge,  five  miles  west 

whi«b  fome  •mall  oom  haT«  been  foand  in     North  Carolina,  and  alao  in  Soath  Carolina 
ttif  0tata  and  Oaorgia.    The  Mme  mineral     and  Georgia. 
Illibw4  Ib  Su»kM  Md  WUkM  eooatief  in 
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of  Dandridgc,  were  built  about  the  same  year,  and  were  both  absndoiied 
nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  if  not  earlier,  Mr.  Darid  Ross,  the  proprietor 
of  Iron-works  in  Campbell  County,  Yirginia,  erected  a  large  famace 
and  forge  at  the  junction  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Holsten,  with  the  maiB 
stream  near  the  Virginia  line.     It  was  on  the  great  road  from  KnozriDe 
to  Philadelphia.     A  bloomery  was  also  set  up,  at  this  time,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Watauga,  and  another  25  miles  above  the  mouth  of  French 
Broad,  and  30  above  Knoxville.     Good  ore  was  found  in  seyeral  placet 
on  the  Holsten,  and  had  been  worked  to  advantage  in  one  or  two. 
Boats  of  25  tons  burden  could  ascend  to  Ross'  Iron-works,  nearly  1000 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  about  280  above  Nashville. 
At  Long  Island,  a  short  distance  above,  on  the  Holsten,  where  the  fint 
permanent  settlement  in  Tennessee  was  made  in  1775,  boats  were  built 
to  transport  Iron  and  castings  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  these 
works,  with  other  produce,  to  the  lower  settlements  and  New  Orletni 
A  lead  mine,  yielding  75  per  cent,  of  metal,  was  worked  on  the  French 
Broad,  and  galena  was  found  elsewhere  in  the  valley.     Salt  was  made 
by  boiling  at  CampbelPs  Salines,  70  miles  up  North  Holsten,  and  in 
1795,  several  tons  of  saltpetre,  collected  from  the  nitrous  caves  in  the 
county,  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  markets.     Coal  had  also  been  discov- 
ered not  far  from  Campbell's  Salines. 

Adventurers  had  also  passed  the  wilderness  between  these  frontier 
settlements  and  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  or  Laurel  mountains, 

and  had  founded  Nashville  in  ITSO.  In  the  sub-carboniferous 
weftiTeuue.;- limestone  region,  south  of  the  Cumberland  river,  iron  ore  was 

discovered  a  few  years  later,  about  30  miles  below  Nashville, 
in  Mero  district.  Between  the  years  1790  and  1795,  a  charcoal  funiace 
was  erected  near  the  place,  on  the  iron  fork  of  Barton^s  creek,  in  Dickson 
County,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Charlotte.  This  furnace,  called  Cum- 
berland, now  uses  steam,  and  made,  in  1$57,  over  1,800  tons  of  cold- 
blast  foundery  metiil  out  of  brown  hematite.  This  part  of  the  State  is 
now  one  of  the  most  j)roductivc  in  charcoal  Iron  in  the  country.  The 
hematized  carbonate  ores  of  the  coal  series  here  furnish  abundant  out- 
crops, throngliout  an  area  115  miles  long  by  about  50  broad,  across  the 
entire  State,  and  occupying  about  a  dozen  counties,  between  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water-power. 

and  with  mineral  coal  easilv  accessible.     The  ore  is  worked  chieflv  bv 

•  •    • 

open  quarries,  and  levels  in  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  which  project  numerous 
digitations  and  knobs  of  ferruginous  material  into  the  valleys  and  ravices 
along  the  several  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  great  valley.  These  ore  banks 
furnish  the  argillaceous  carlK»nate,  changed,  by  exposure  to  the  hydrooi 
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peroxjd,  in  a  varietj  of  forms,  from  the  most  compact  li?er  ore  to 
masses  of  honey-comb,  and  ochreous  brown  hematite,  granular,  nodular, 
pot,  and  pipe  ores.  These  varieties  also  strew  the  surface  in  many 
places,  and  yield  of  metallic  Iron  frequently  over  60  per  cent  Though 
often  containing  sulphur  and  other  modifying  elements,  they  make,  we 
believe,  a  better  quality  of  Iron  than  the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  English 
coal  measures,  from  which  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  limonites  dififei 
somewhat  in  constitution,  and  in  geological  relations.  They  are  par 
ticularly  abundant  in  Stewart,  Davidson,  and  in  one  or  two  other  coun- 
ties in  the  angle  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  where 
an  extensive  iron  business  is  done.  The  ores  at  ihe  eastern  base  of  the 
.Oumberland  mountains  are  principally  of  the  red  fossiliferous  variety. 
These  valuable  deposits  extend,  also,  southward  into  Alabama,  where 
they  are  wrought  to  some  extent.  The  Iron  and  coal  deposits  of  West- 
em  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  almost  illimitable  masses  of  rich  magnetic,  and  specular 
Iron  ore  contained  in  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri, 
and  those  of  the  northwest  form  a  vast  future  resource  for  the  great 
Mississippi  basin,  the  development  of  which  has  yet  only  just  begun. 

Engaged,  like  her  sister  provinces  of  the  South,  during  colonial  times, 
principally  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  grain,  tar^  pitch,  turpentine, 
etc.,  which  were  their  staple  exports^  Carolina  had  made  no  great  pro- 
gress in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  derived  her  principal  supplies  of  metal- 
lic, and  other  manufactured  wares,  from  England.  The  impulse  given  to 
domestic,  and  particularly  to  family  manufactures,  by  the  suspension  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  events  of  the  war,  was  considerable.  The  necessity 
of  this,  early  forced  itself  upon  the  Convention  and  Congress  of  the 
Province. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Newbern,  on  the  3d  April,  1775,  re- 
solved, "  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the  Colony,"  to  encourage 
uis,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  economy,  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  that  end.  With  this  view,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, on  the  10th  September  of  the  same  year,  endeavored  to  stimulate 
several  branches  of  the  most  needful  manufactures,  including  that  of  salt- 
petre and  gunpowder,  by  a  series  of  premiums. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  to  prepare  for 

making  nails,  the  sum  of  £250  was  pledged,  provided  it  were  set  to 

work,  and  slit  five  tons  of  Iron,  within  two  years  from  that 

Boning-miii.  ^.^^      ^  further  sum  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  second  miU 

put  in  operation  in  like  manner. 

The  sum  of  £50  wm  offered  for  the  first  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pair,  manufactured  in  the  province,  of  wire  made 
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and  drawn  ia  ttie  province,  and  a  like  premium  for  tbe  first  bandred  p4in 
of  woui  cards,  wurtii  lod.  a  pair,  made  nitbiu  tweWo  months. 

The  muDufactui-e  of  pins  sad  ueedles  was  encouraged  by  tbe  offer  af 
£51}  for  the  tirst  twenty-fire  dozen  of  the  former,  equal  to  British  imported 
pins,  costing  7n.  6(/.  a  dozen  ;  aud  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  firat  26,000 
oeedles,  sorted  from  one  to  twelve  inclusive,  and  equal  to  needles  frem 
Great  Britain  of  tlie  price  of  2s.  6d.  sterling  per  thousand,  tbe  same  »■ 
ward,  if  made  within  twelve  months. 

To  the  first  who  ahould  erect  a  furnace  for  mannfacturiDg  good  mer- 
chantable steel,  equal  la  goodness  to  British  steel,  £100,  provided  it  wai 
set  to  work,  so  as  actually  to  make,  within  eighteen  montbi^ 
one  ton  of  steel.     For  tbe  second  steel -furuace,  erected  in  III 
manacr,  £2b. 

A   premium  of  £500  was  offered  to  any  person  wbo  would  build 
furnace  for  manufacturing  good  merchantable  pig-iron,  and  hollow  iroti- 
ware,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  nse  of  the  InhnbitnQls 
of  the  province — proof  of  its  adequate  accomplishment  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council  within  two  years. 

The  sum  of  i!250  was  pledged  for  the  erection  of  a  paper-mill ;  XlOO 
and  £50  respectively  for  the  encouragement  of  the  wooleu  kt"'  licea 
cloth  manufactures,  £750  for  the  erection  of  a  salt-work  on  the  sea  shore, 
iiTiii  £150  for  the  extraction  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  refined  sulphur. 
fit  for  gunpowder. 

In  the  following  April,  tbe  Provincial  Assembly,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  means  of  providing  ammunition  and  warlike  atores, 
adopted  measures  to  promote  the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  salt- 
petre works  and  a  powder-mill,  in  Halifax  County,  and  of  ealt-works  Id 
the  province. 

Commissioners  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  in  the  districts  of 
Washington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  Halifax,  Hillsboroagh,  &nd  Salisbory, 
empowered  to  direct  the  establishment,  in  their  respective  dis> 
tricts,  of  good  and  sufficient  muakota  and  bayonets.  For  this 
pnrpose,  they  were  to  collect  together  all  tbe  gnnsmitha  and  other 
mechanics  accustomed  to,  or  capable  of  assisting  in  such  mannfactare, 
and  to  employ  them  at  the  public  expense.  They  were  to  be  paid  for 
each  complete  musket  and  bayonet  made  according  to  tbe  prescribed  pat 
tern,  not  over  £5,  and  each  district  was  allowed  to  draw  on  tbe  treasury 
for  £1,000,  for  that  end. 

For  casting  cannon  and  shot,  Wilcoz  Furnace,  on  Deep  Ran,  or  one 
in  Guilford  County,  was  to  be  fitted  up  as  before  mentioned.' 

ToLLlTt;  T0l.tii.iaB,lia;    ToL  T.  Ittt.    Itb  Bm., 
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On  the  representation  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  district 
of  Hillsboroogh,  for  the  above  object,  that  Iron  proper  for  gnns  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  State,  and  that  the  provincial  currency  would  not 
purchase  it  in  any  other,  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  granted  them  an  order  for  £100  on  the  Continental  treasury,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  contingent  (£1,000)  voted  by  Congress  to  the  State 
for  that  purpose.  ^ 

How  far  these  measures  were  successful  in  promoting  the  particular  ob- 
jects intended,  does  not  appear.  At  Salem,  in  the  Moravian  settlement 
of  Wachovia,  in  Stokes  County,  a  paper-mill  was  established,  previous  to 
1791,  and  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  State.  It  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  sea  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Coxe  states  that  no  such 
manufactures  as  those,  established  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  place,  existed 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  equally  distant  (800  miles)  from  the  coast. 
Shipbuilding  was  actively  carried  on  in  some  of  the  ports,  and  it  is 
probable  that  wrought  nails,  hoes,  axes,  etc.,  were  made  in  considerable 
quantities  by  slave  labor  and  otherwise.  But,  notwithstanding  a  consid- 
erable emigration  of  European  mechauics,  after  the  war,  and  a  household 
manufacture  in  the  interior  counties,  amounting  to  more  than  their  con- 
samption  of  imported  manufactures,  the  State  still  remained  essentially 
agricultural,  and  depended  on  foreign  sources  for  its  principal  supplies 
of  all,  except  the  coarsest  metallic  wares.  Its  recent  progress,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  decennium,  in  the  Iron  branches,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

South  Carolina. — Of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  South  Carolina, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  in  this  place,  as  well  on  account  of  the  late 
commencement,  and  limited  extent  of  that  industry  within  the  period 
under  review,  as,  from  the  absence  of  accessible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject It  appears  not  to  have  begun  in  the  province  until  after  the  diffi- 
culties with  Qreat  Britain  rendered  a  separation  probable.  Yarious 
causes  have  retarded  its  development  until  the  present  time.  The 
genius  of  the  people  inclined  them  wholly  to  agriculture.  The  profits  o( 
servile  labor  in  the  maritime  sections  of  the  South,  furnished  the  means 
of  purchasing  every  description  of  manufacture  which  could  minister  to 
convenience  or  luxury.  Skilled  labor  was  dear,  and  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  the  expense  of  Iron-works  was  more  profitably  in- 
vested in  land  and  slaves.  With  the  small  farmers  of  the  interior,  the 
demand  for  Iron  and  its  manufactures  was  limited,  and  confined  to  the 
coarser  descriptions  of  wares,  much  of  which  was  manufactured  among 

(1)  Amer.  Archires,  4th  Series,  toL  L  270;  roL  iU.  209,  210;  toL  t.  ISSS.  Mh  B«., 
vol.  L 1384. 
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them.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  though  not  ext 
aevertheless  adeqaate  to  a  considerable  productioD  of  Iron,  I 
facilities  are  quite  ample.  Yet  these  still  remaio  but  partiftUy  inprortd 
uuder  the  oversUadowiog  importance  of  one  great  commercial  article, 
which  has  displaced  nearly  all  the  early  Etaples  of  Carolina,  and  appro- 
priated must  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  State. 

In  addditioii  to  the  bog  ore  deposits  of  tlio  tertiary  formation  of  thB 
tide-water  section,  the  primitive  series  of  tlic  high  country  toward  the 
Blue  Kidge,  afford  cuDsidcrablo  quantities  of  magneltc  and 
'™  "^  Bpecalar  Irou  ore.  One  of  the  belts  of  magnetic  oxyd,  before 
mentioned  as  traversing  the  central  counties  ot  North  Carolina,  crossu 
the  divisional  lino  on  the  north  side  of  King's  mountain,  into  York, 
Spartanburg,  and  Union  districts,  and  furnished  several  valuable  ore 
banks  on  Broad  river  and  its  branches.  Magnetic  ore  is  also  found  in 
Chester  and  Abbeville  districts.  The  ore  is  imbedded  in  talcoae  eUle, 
and  is  underlaid  by  flexible  spar  and  limestone.  It  is  of  three  varieties, 
the  dark  pulverulent  kind,  in  favor  with  iron-makers  for  its  facile  working 
and  smelting,  the  richer  granular  semi -crystalline  ore,  yielding  60  per 
cent.,  and  the  pure,  compact,  highly  magnetic  peroxyd,  yielding  63  per 
cent  of  Iron.  Outcrops  of  red  oiyd,  and  specular  iron  ore,  are  also  de- 
scribed as  contained  in  a  belt  of  mica  slate,  overlying  the  talc  slate,  in 
which  the  gray  magnetic  oxyd  beds  are  found,  and  extending  from  both 
sides  of  King's  mountain,  across  the  line  into  TTnion  and  York  districts. 
The  same  kind  of  ore  is  abundantly  met  with  on  the  north  side  of 
Gelky's  mountain,  and  in  some  other  places.  Nearly  all  the  iron-works 
in  the  State  are  in  this  region,  having  their  ore  banks  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  in  these  primary  slates.  And  here  the  first  furnaces  and  forges 
in  the  State  were  built.  Iron  pyrites  is  also  an  invariable  constituent  of 
the  gold  bearing  rocks  of  Carolina.  Several  mines  of  the  latter  metal 
have  been  wrought  in  this  State ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dom  mine,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  which  gave  promise 
of  extraordinary  productiveness,  they  have  been  far  less  prolific  in  gold 
tjian  those  of  neighboring  States. 

Cobalt,  which  is  found  in  but  few  places  in  the  United  States,  is  met 
with  at  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  river  below  Angnsta.'    Tfaerv  ii, 

(I)  Tfa«  only  diieover;,  u  7«C,  mul«  in  Motta,  it  oeeart  Id  coDiidenbU  qoaniit;,  u 

thii  Eouatrj,  or  much  pruCioil  rtlut,  of  Ctat  black  or  autli;  oijd,  willi  tba  oijdi  nf 

oral  of  cobalt— tba  oijd  of  which.  Id  (h*  miuiEmDan,   iron,  aoppar,  ud   nickal,  ud 

form  ot  Smalt  aod  Za^rm,  ii  go  valBabls  ia  with   aDlphDr  ud    vatnio:      A    mint,  at 

tba  muiDfutDra   and   anunaling  of  fUii,  Cbatham,  ConnactlsBt,  lj  alM  vorkad  IW 

poroelain,  and  aarthanware,  on  aeoount  of  cobalt,  but  bolb  it  and  Hio*  la  Holla  a*B- 

tta*  maEaiScant  blaa  it  imparla — ii  la  Ula-  lain  niakal — aucthar  matal  ralutbla  ia  (ha 

(OBiL    At  tlia  laad  min*  oallad  Uina  la  arli,  hltbarto  found  in  bb  (tmI  qoiall^ia 
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also,  some  silver,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  State,  bat  little  skill  was  used 
in  their  extraction  in  early  times. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  South  Carolina  are  stated,  bj  Dr.  Ramsay,  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  upper  country  by  a  Mr.  Buffington,  in  the  year 
Fintiron.  1773,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  tories,  during  the 
work*.  Revolutionary  war.  The  Carolinas  suffered  much  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  contest,  and  the  battles  of  King's  mouutain  and  the 
Cowpens  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore  district  above  men- 
tioned.    Several  forges  and  furnaces  were  erected  after  the  peace. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  influential  citizens,  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  manufactures,  and  report  what 
branches  were  proper  to  be  encouraged  and  established  in  the  colony, 
and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  They  reported,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent,  and  the  Congress  thereupon 
resolved  to  offer  premiums  of  £200,  £150,  £100,  and  £50  to  the  persons 
who  should  erect  the  first  four  saltpetre  works  in  the  province,  and  pro- 
duce fifty  pounds  of  good  merchantable  saltpetre  each  ;  and  like  sums  for 
as  many  works  for  refining  sulphur,  on  producing  100  lbs  of  sulphur,  of 
which  the  public  would  purchase  all  that  was  made,  at  5s.  per  lb. 

To  encourage  the  Iron  manufacture,  a  premium  of  £1,000  was  offered 

for  the  erection  of  a  bloomery  in  the  colony  that  should  first  produce 

one  ton  of  (rood  bar-iron.     For  the  second  and  third  forges  of 

Bar-Iron.  ^  ° 

the  same  kind,  the  sums  of  £800  and  £700,  respectively,  were 
promised,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  over  and  above  the  common  price  of 
Iron. 

The  sum  of  £500  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  each  of  the  first  three 
works  erected  for  manufacturing  good  bar  steel,  on  their  producing, 
severally,  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel. 

A  premium  of  £700  was  set  apart  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  first 
1000  lbs.  of  nail-rods,  made  at  a  proper  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  erected 
by  him  in  the  colony,  over  and  above  the  common  price  of  such  iron. 

The  sum  of  £150  currency,  in  addition  to  the  common  price,  was 

the  United  States — though  in  larger  proper-  dominiont  in  America,  in  quantity  prdbably 

tion  than  cobalt.  •afficient  for  a  manafaotarer  of  Zaffire  a«4 

About  100  years  ago,  the  Society  of  Arts  Smalt  The  metal  was  afterward  dkeo^wed 

in  London,  among  a  number  of  premiums  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  ooDseqnaDae  of 

offered  for  the  advantage  of  the   British  the  premiums  of  the  same  Soeietj.     Trmmt 

American  Colonies,  and  English  manufac«  action;  voL  1.    In  1770,  tbe  proprMtorr  of 

tures,  including  the  production  of  magnetie  a  ohinaware    manufaetoryf   MlablialMd    m 

•and  Iron,  pearl-ash,  cochineal,  soammony.  South wark,    Philadelphia,    adverliMo    for 

Tines,  silk,  barilla,  nitre,  etc,  pledged  £50  Zaffre,  and  offered  a  rewari  far  iie  pruaai- 

to  the  discoyerer  of  cobalt  in  His  Majesty's  tion. 
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offered  to  the  person  who  would  meke  fiftj  large  and  substantial  gnn- 
locks,  of  the  kind  commoul;  culled  bridle-locks,  which  Eold  at  358.  to  40«. 
each,  the  mauuracturer  engaging  to  proceed  in  the  business. 

For  the  first  proper  work  erected  for  manufacturing  lend,  the  owner, 
oD  producing  1000  lbs.  of  lead  made  thereat,  was  to  receive  £500.  and 
Buma  of  £200  and  £100  were  appropriated  for  tho  nest  two 
works  which  produced  each  a  like  quantity. 

Sums  of  £300  and  £200  were  pledged  for  the  first  two  enh-works 
erected,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  cottons  tho  same  pre- 
miums were  given  as  had  been  allowed  by  au  Act  of  the  Qenerol  As- 
eembly,  in  I'TO,  and  for  woolens  in  proportion.' 

The  pressure  arising  from  the  interruption  of  a  prosperous  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies,  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Bill  for  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  passed  in  March  of  that  year  j  the  gen- 
eral resentment  of  the  revenue  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  stimnlua  thus 
applied  by  the  local  authorities,  ma;  be  supposed  to  have  produced  some 
good  influence  upon  domestic  industry  :  how  far  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
eteel,  nails,  guna,  etc.,  were  promoted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Four  or  five  years  after  the  peace,  Iron-works,  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
were  erected  in  York  County,  in  the  district  of  Camden,  on  a  creek  flow- 
emiAn  '"S  '"^^  ^'^^  Catawba  or  Wateree,  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
iroB-wgriii.  ^j|g  river.  They  consisted  of  the  £r&  furnace,  built  in  1781, 
and  tho  Etna,  eructpd  the  following  yeur.  They  were  on  llie  road  leading 
from  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Yorkville.  Ore  which  was  easily 
smelted,  was  abundantly  obtained  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  ftom  the 
works.  It  was  obtained,  massive,  in  such  qaautity  above  the  aurface, 
that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  shafts  or  levels 
for  half  a  century.  The  only  preparation  it  required  wu  roasting. 
Nests  of  ochre  and  seed  ore  were  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  The 
metal  was  esteemed  good  for  mill-irons,  hammers,  and  machinery  gener- 
ally, and  for  hollow-ware.  It  also  made  tolerable  bar-iron,  and  waa  tried 
for  Bt«el  with  promises  of  success.  Mr.  William  Hill,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  the  works,  devised  a  new  blowing  apparatus.  By  the 
aid  of  simple  and  cheap  machinery,  and  a  fall  of  water,  he  contrived,  it  is 
said,  to  blow  "all  the  fires,  both  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  so  as  to  render 
nDDecessary  the  nse  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  any  other  kind  of  bellows." 
He  thna  obviated,  likewise,  all  accidents  from  freeEing. 

The  nearest  landing  to  these  works,  in  1795,  was  at  Camden,  TO  miles 
below.  The  proprietors  of  the  works,  with  others,  bad,  previous  to  that 
year,  obtained  a  charter  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  to  the 
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North  Carolina  line,  and  another  charter  from  that  State  empowered 
them  to  extend  their  improTements  80  miles  farther  within  its  borders, 
which  would  enable  boats  of  30  tons  to  come  within  two  miles  of  the 
furnace.  By  opening  the  navigation  of  the  creek,  they  could  go  quite  up 
to  the  works,  which  were  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  A  canal, 
along  the  same  river,  afterward  formed  an  important  outlet  to  the  Iron- 
works of  North  Carolina. 

These  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  Iron-works  in  operation  in  the 
State  at  that  time.  Others  were  soon  after  erected,  in  different  places, 
including  several  in  the  mountain  district  of  Washington,  where  Iron, 
the  only  article  made  for  sale  to  any  extent,  was  manufactured,  at  the/ 
beginning  of  this  century,  as  cheap  and  good  as  the  imported.  Bar-iron 
had  long  been  wrought  up,  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  upper  country,  into 
plowshares,  hoes,  axes,  and  farming  utensils  of  all  kinds.  Some  rifles 
were  also  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  considerable  zeal  was 
manifested,  about  the  year  1790,  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures. 
Cotton,  flax,  and  woolen  machinery,  of  the  improved  construction,  were 
soon  after  set  in  operation,  and  flour-mills,  and  similar  works  were  under- 
taken upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The  country  people  already  manufactured 
a  large  proportion  of  their  own  clothing  and  necessary  supplies.  In  the 
lower  maritime  and  plantation  districts  they  still  remained  gpreatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Northern  provinces  and  European  commerce. 

Carolina,  daring  its  colonial  state,  had  enacted  several  general  laws  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  the  introduction  of  useful  machines  and  engines 
for  the  benefit  of  its  principal  staples,  which  were  also  fostered  by  the 
parent  government.  Between  the  years  1732  and  1756,  legislative  en- 
couragement was  extended  by  the  Assembly  to  four  different  persons,  for 
machines  for  pounding  and  cleaning  rice.  Under  the  Old  Confederation, 
in  1784,  a  law  was  passed,  securing  to  authors  and  inventors  of  useful 
machines  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors,  and  a  number  of  persons 
availed  themselves  of  its  immunities,  previous  to  the  transfer  of  such  powers 
to  Congress,  in  1788.  The  invention  of  Whitney  met  with  a  more  liberal 
appreciation  in  this  State  than  in  some  others  not  less  benefited  by  his 
genius.  But,  though  legislatures  may  do  much  to  encourage  or  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  they  can  rarely  create  the  enterprise  which  gives 
them  vitality,  where  the  general  sentiment  is  not  in  their  favor,  and  free- 
dom of  labor  is  wanting  to  secure  its  rewards.  Where  the  mechanic  arts 
do  not  flourish,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper. 


Georgia.— In  Georgia,  adjoining  the  Carolinas  and  Tcnuiawt,  are 
now  several  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills.  But  in  thia,  tbe  yonnrest 
of  the  original  Sutes,  with  staples  and  industry  similar  to  thoat  of  Ciiit>- 
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Itiift,  tbe  msnnf&utore  was  of  still  later  in Irod  action.  The  minenl 
resources  or  tbe  State  io  iron,  gold,  and  coal,  are  ver;  ample.  Tbe; 
MiDAKt  ''*'  '"  tl"^  norlhern  mountaiiioas  dJBtrictB  of  tlie  Slate,  amoeg 

™"""""  tbc  terminal  arid  onlljin^  ridg^a  of  the  Alleglioiiy  chain.  Tlw 
furnaces  wljich  occupy  the  head  streams  oF  tbc  Cbattalioochee  arid  Ala- 
bama rivers,  at  present  chiefly  use  brown  hematite.  This  ore.  and  the 
Bpecular  and  mugaeljc  oayds,  exist  in  great  richness  and  abundauce. 
The  primary  ore  bells  of  Carolina  are,  on  the  one  band,  prolonged  Into 
Georgia  througli  Uabersham,  Lampkin,  and  other  countiM,  in  the  north' 
east,  and  the  Ducktowo  Tennessee  veins,  ou  the  other,  throngh  the  north- 
westuru  coantios  into  Alabama.  The  hematite  beds  arc  often  in  clos* 
proximity  to  the  gold- ben  ring,  inetamorphic  slate  and  qaarU.  Tivo  or 
three  of  the  northern  tiers  of  couuiies  are  well  supplied  with  ore  from 
thorn.  In  Case  County,  particularly,  north  and  west  of  the  Allatooaa 
Lllb,  on  Coth  sides  of  the  Etowa  river,  and  extending,  on  either  hand, 
into  Chtrobee  and  Panlding  Counties,  the  distance  of  40  miles,  are  Tcry 
extensive  beds  of  superior  benintitic  ore.  It  much  resembles  the  ora  at 
West  Stoekbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  that  which  produces  the  Salisbury 
and  Juniata  Iron.  It  is  easily  smelted,  and  yields  an  excellent  iron, 
either  for  heavy  castings  or  bar-iron.  Very  pure  specular  peroxyd,  like 
that  of  the  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri,  and  frequent  veins  of  magnetic 
ore  abound  in  that  vicinity.  These  great  deposits  of  rich  ore  are.  more- 
over, contigDOQS  to  silicioDB  limestone  beds,  which  furnish  the  flux, 
while  numerous  rapids  among  the  hills,  supply  excellent  water-power, 
and  the  hill  sides  and  river  bottoms  are  densely  clothed  with  timber,  for 
a  cheap  supply  of  charcoal  for  years  to  come.  Tbe  bottom  lands  are 
fertile,  and  the  distance  from  the  seaboard  markets,  which  has  been  a 
principal  impediment  to  the  iron  manufacture,  hitherto,  renders  provi- 
sions cheap  for  a  manufacturing  population.  A  railroad  to  Chattanooga, 
in  Tennessee,  brings  the  bitaniinous  coal  field  within  80  miles  of  the 
Etowa,  whence  the  railroad  extends  sonthwest  to  Atlanta,  and  thence 
westwardly  to  Montgomery,  AInbama,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
Angusta  and  to  Charleston,  and  centrally  to  Mason,  and  other  parta  of 
the  lower  country.  This  northern  part  of  the  State  has  already  become 
tbe  seat  of  a  considerable,  and  increasing  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
facilidec  are  such  that  its  metallic  resources  must  prove  an  importaut  ele- 
ment of  its  future  prosperity. 

The  gold  mines  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  until  the  richer  placers  of 
California  withdrew  attention  from  them,  were  among  Ihe  most  prodnc- 
tive  in  the  country,  and  occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  for 
gold  coin  at  Dahlonega,  Lumpkin  County,  in  1838,  at  which  time,  6,000 
or  7,000  persons  were  engaged  in  washing  for  gold  in  the  State. 
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General  Obssryations. 

The  facilities  possessed  by  the  colonists  in  the  abundsDce  of  iron 
ore,  fuel,  and  water-power  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  and  their 
early  entrance  upon  the  business  were  differently  regarded  in  England, 
according  to  the  views  taken  of  the  ultimate  effects  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parent  state.  The  jealousy  of  those  classes  who  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  description  of  manufactures  in  the 
dependencies,  particularly  those  in  the  Iron  interests,  procured,  as  early 
as  1719,  when  Iron  first  began  to  be  received  from  America,  a  prohibition 
British  ^^  ^^6  manufacture  of  any  iron  wares,  or  of  bar-iron,  or  nail 
L«gi«iatioa.  j,^^g^  Y}j  forges  or  other  works.  In  February,  1T31-2,  when 
returns  of  the  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Colonies  were  made  by  the  gov- 
ernors, in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  New  England 
was  reported  to  have  six  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges,  one  slitting-mill, 
and  a  nail  factory.  In  Massachusetts,  iron-works  had  existed  for  many 
years,  but  did  not  supply  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Iron  required  for  the 
country's  use.  There  were  Iron  mines  in  Rhode  Island,  but  not  one- 
fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own  use. «  There  is  no  account  of  iron- 
works in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the  returns  probably  give  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the  provinces  in  this  branch. 

Much  discussion  arose,  in  1737,  respecting  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  Iron  and  hemp  from  the  Colonies,  and  petitions  in  favor 
of  the  plan  were  presented  to  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  that  England  then  imported  20,000  tons  of  foreign  Iron, 
annually,  15,000  tons  of  which  were  from  Sweden,  costing  £150,000  in 
money,  and  5,000  tons  from  Russia,  most  of  which  was  also  paid  for  in 
specie.  All  this,  it  was  said,  could,  with  a  little  encouragement,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Colonies,  of  equal  quality,'  and  could  be  paid  for  in  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  at  a  saving  of  £180,000,  annually,  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  this  amount  could  be  much  increased  by  such  encouragement. 
The  amount  of  bar-iron  then  made  in  England,  was  computed  at  18,000 
tons,  annually,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cord  wood,  produced 
by  Iron-works,  could  not  be  increased ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  wood, 
employed  in  refining  American  pig-iron,  would  produce  a  much  greater 

(1)  From  oopiea  of  leveral  retarnt  made  Majesty's  yard,  at  Deptfbrd  for  trial,  and  one 

to  the  CommiMlonerfl  of  the  Nary  by  the  ton  of  it  lent  to  each  of  the  other  yards, 

ofieers  of  the  sereral  Nary  Tarda,  pursuant  The  first  oertifioate  reoeiyed  was  from  Wool- 

to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  4th  wieh,  dated  Sept.  8,  1735,  and  was  as  fol- 

Maroh,  1736,  It  appears  that  a  warrant  for  lows : 

■iz  toss  of  Amerioaa  bar-iron,  of  different  "  Vfe  haye  lately  reoeived,  from  His  Ma- 

•ertSp  imported  by  a  Mrs.   Crowley,  firom  Jesty's  yard  at  Deptford,  barr-iron  flatts  of 

<^  ■*****%  WM  fiTeo  in  July,  1735,  to  His  two  and  a  quarter  inches  broad,  and  half  as 
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qoaDtitf  of  bur-iron.  To  encourage  such  erode  maDufactnrca,  as  pig, 
BOW,  and  bar-iron,  hemp,  etc.,  would  be  the  most  effectual  lueans  of  pre* 
Tenting  such  manufactureB  as  wonld  interfere  with  their  own,  end  might 
prove  as  beneGciat  to  tlie  kingdom  as  the  bounties  on  tar  and  pitch  had 
done,  since  1703.  To  thia  end  it  was  proposed  that  a  duly  should  b« 
laid  on  a1!  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonics  from  Europe,  and  an  addi- 
tional dut;  on  all  bar-iron  imported  into  England,  except  that  from 
America,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  existing  duty  oq  AmcricaD  Iron, 
(viz.,  £2  U.  Gj'ad.  per  ton  on  bar,  and  3s.  9j"orf.  on  pig-iron,)  shoulii 
be  repealed.  From  the  opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  Irou-works,  and 
woodlands,  and  other  causcE,  the  scheme  did  not  become  a  law  at  that 
time. 

The  representations  of  the  merchants,  however,  and  of  the  afj^eals  and 
friends  of  the  Colonies,  at  length  bo  far  prevailed  that,  in  1T50,  an  Act 
(23  Qeo.  II)  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  impor* 
tBtion  of  pig-iron  from  the  British  Colonies  in  America.  After 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  adverse  nature  of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  which, 
after  being  paid  in  money  for  the  principal  part  of  the  iron  and  stee!  im- 
ported into  Qreat  Britain,  expended  it  in  purchasing  her  supplies  of 
France  and  other  States,  and  also  into  the  importation  of  Iroa  from 
America,  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  of  which  Oharlea  Townseiid 
was  chairman,  resolved  that  the  duties  on  pig  and  bar-iron  from  America 
ihniild  be  rcpciilcd.  The  bill  entitled  "an  Act  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  pig  and  bar-iron  from  his  Majesty's  Plantations  in  America, 
etc.,"  provided,  "  That  pig-iron  made  in  the  British  Coloniea,  in  America, 
may  be  imported,  duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London ;  no 
bar-iron,  so  imported,  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any 
other  port,  except  for  the  ose  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards ;  and  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London."  While  the  prodaction  and 
exportation  of  bar  and  pig-iron  were  thas  encoaraged,  another  clanse  in 
the  bill  was  designed  to  arrest  the  manufacture,  at  that  stage.  It  eif 
acted,  "That  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  tT&O,  no  mill,  or 
Other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  Iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 

Inth  Ihlak— IS  owL  0  qn.  4  Ibi.,  iqiuni  a[        The  ntnnt  from  tli«  other  7ard>  (ensnllj 

■«T*a  algUii  of  an  inah— b  cat-  0  qri.  IS  a^eed  in  npreHaling  (ha  Amarieu  Iran 

Iba.,  Importad  bj  Hn.  Orowlaj  ttaia  Amor-  w,  in  tit  raipaoli,  aquiU  id  Koodnan  and 

laa;  and,  parraut  to  ronr  wnmnt  of  th«  nine  to  the  beat  8«edai  Iron,  aioepiinBODa 

11th  JbI;,  int,  ha**  mnda  antBrioDt  tr;al  lol  of  Philkdalphia  and  HujtaDd  Iron,  tnad 

of  aaoh  of  tha  aorta.  And  tho  aaid  iron  to  ha  at  Daplfard,  which  prond  brittle,  and  wu 

v«7K<»d,aDd  it  for  HiiH«](ttj'i  rgrritg;  retained  to  H[i.Cn)Rle; again Saitmi'i 

■aperlor.  In  evar;  reapeit,  to  Siraed'a  Iron,  BM.  of  t\t  Iron  Tradt,  Apprndim  M. 
and.  Id  mr  opiniao,  worth  £IT  Ida.  td.  pel 
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with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  shall  be  erected,  or 
after  such  erection,  continued  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  of 
America,''  under  a  penalty  of  £200.  This  prohibition  was  an  enor- 
mous injustice  to  the  Colonies,  and  was  reasonably  complained  of  by 
them. 

The  governors  of  the  Colonies  were  ordered  to  make  returns  to  Gov- 
ernment  of  slitting-mills,  plating  forges,  and  steel-furnaces  in  the  Col- 
onies, which  was  done  in  the  following  year.  The  clause  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring the  governors  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  cause  any 
such  mills,  forges,  or  furnaces  to  be  abated  within  30  days,  or  to  for- 
feit the  sum  of  £500,  gave  particular  offense  in  the  Colonies.  The 
proposition  to  suppress  them  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

Certificates  were  returned,  with  the  following  results:  Massachu- 
setts Bay  contained  two  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  Pennsylvania  one, 
and  New  Jersey  one,  not  then  in  use.  Of  plating-forges,  to  work  with  a 
tilt-hammer,  Massachusetts  contained  one ;  Connecticut  six ;  New  York 
one ;  New  Jersey  one,  not  in  use ;  Pennsylvania  one ;  and  Maryland  one, 
with  two  hammers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  had 
each  one  steel  furnace,  and  Pennsylvania  two. 

The  first  Iron  imported  from  the  British  American  plantations  was 
from  Nevis  and  St.  Christophers,  in  the  year  1717,  and  in  the  following 

Goionhd  inm  7®*^*  *  8™*^^  ^^*  ^^  ^i  ^^°^  ^^  received  from  Virginia  and 
szporu.  Maryland.  Of  the  amount  received,  if  any,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  we  have  no  account.  The  amount  of  Iron  imported  from  the 
Continental  Colonies,  subject  to  the  above  duty,  from  1728,  when  iti 
regpilar  exportation  appears  to  have  begun,  to  the  date  of  the  inquiij 
respecting  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  appears  from  the  following  stat^ 
ment^  compiled  from  Scrivenor's  Tables  from  the  Custom 
Returns : — 
40 
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Tbe  repeal  of  the  dntj  elicited,  during  the  progreas  of  the  bill,  r&riou 
remonatrances  and  represeutatioDs  from  iroo  masters,  proprietors  of 
wondlands,  raercliaiUs,  nnd  others  in  England,  wlioae  inlorests  wore 
likely  to  be  aCfected  by  its  proTiaions,  The  interest  manifested  by  these 
Glasses  in  the  subject  shows  that  the  proTincial  Iron- manufacture  wu 
thus  early  regarded  as  a  rival  to  that  of  the  mother  conntry. 

Iron-masters,  tanners,  and  owners  of  coppices  in  the  neighboFhood  of 
Sh(.ffield  were  alike  appreheosire  that  the  Iron-works  erected  at  great 
siKDuioa  cipcDse  would  be  rained ;  the  laborers  be  rendered  destital« 
"""**■  or  forced  to  emigrate  ;  and  the  tanneries  be  left  withont  birt 
from  the  woods  remaining  uncnt,  or  the  land  being  converted  to  tillage, 
nnlesa  the  number  of  forges  should  be  increased  and  of  furnaces  lessened 
by  removing  the  duty  from  pig-iron  only.  The  plenty  and  cheapnesa 
of  wood  would  enable  American  Iron  to  undersell  the  British,  and  thus 
ruin  the  trade,  while  the  iron  manufactures,  rendered  wholly  depeudeot 
on  so  distant  and  precarious  a  sonrce  for  material,  would  probably  decay, 
and  reduce  thousands  of  workmen  to  want  and  misery.  The  iroB- 
mongers  and  smiths  of  Birmingham,  oo  the  other  hand,  petitioned  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  a  beneSt  to  their  trade  and  to  the  colonists,  who 
could  exchange  larger  quantities  of  their  own  produce  for  British  mana- 
facturea.  The  importation  of  Iron  from  America  could  no  more  affect 
the  Iron-works  and  freeholders  than  the  same  quantity  from  any  other 
country,  and  the  home  production  was  not  more  than  half  the  tuuouDt 
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required.  At  the  same  time,  they  prayed  that  the  erection  of  slitting 
or  rolling  mills  or  plating-forges  might  be  prohibited,  as  an  interference 
with  British  manufactures.  It  was  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  this  class 
and  merchants  in  the  export  trade,  that  the  clause  was  inserted  with 
that  view. 

In  1756,  the  society  of  merchant  adventurers  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
which  was  largely  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  petitioned  that  American^ 

bar-iron,  which,  by  the  Act  of  the  23d  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
of  the         was  admitted  without  duty  into  the  port  of  London,  but  was 

not  allowed  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  more  than  ten  miles 
inland,  whereby  several  manufacturing  towns  were  deprived  of  its  use, 
and  the  outposts  lost  the  advantage  of  exporting  it,  might  be  imported 
duty  free  by  all  His  Majesty's  subjects.  This  produced  other  petitions, 
counter-petitions,  pamphlets,  and  discussions,  which  evinced  a  deep 
national  interest  in  the  subject.  The  chief  opposers  of  the  measure  were 
those  interested  in  Iron-works  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  They  represented 
that  109  forges  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  Scotland)  produced 
18,000  tons  of  iron,  and  consumed  198,000  cords  of  wood,  grown  on 
barren  land,  which  was  nearly  valueless  but  for  the  use  of  iron-works 
and  tanners ;  that  American  iron  could  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
Swedish  for  edge-tools,  anchors,  chain  plates,  and  other  articles  for 
ship-building,  or  compete  with  Russian  iron  in  cheapness,  and  therefore, 
even  duty  free,  could  only  interfere  with  British  iron,  the  manufacture 
of  which  would  be  stopped  and  a  great  number  of  families,  dependent 
thereon,  be  reduced  to  beggary.  To  this  it  was  responded,  that  a  manu- 
facture is  much  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  as  these  could 
not  be  produced  at  home  in^such  quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  maintain 
the  manufacture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  the  free 
importation  of  materials  if  it  should  arrest  their  production  in  the  island ; 
that  the  increased  attention  among  neighboring  nations  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rough  materials  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to  obtain 
them  at  a  lower  price  or  lose  the  manufacture  of  fine  articles  of  steel  and 
iron ;  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  iron, 
or  make  it  necessary  for  the  iron-masters  to  reduce  their  price  by  raising 
up  a  rival  in  America ;  t'hat  iron  could  not  be  produced  as  cheap  in 
the  plantations  as  in  England,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
of  the  interest  on  capital,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  especially 
in  time  of  war;  that  the  coppices  grew  on  barren  land,  unfit  for  tillage, 
and  improved  the  pasturage,  and  were  always  worth  something  for 
wood  or  timber,  and  therefore  the  tanners  had  nothing  to  fear. 

A  bill  was  at  length  reported  for  extending  the  privilege  of  importa- 
tion to  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  with  a  clause  for  the  relief 
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of  the  proprietors  of  coppice  woodg,  passed  both  honnes,  and  reeeind 
the  royal  assent  in  1751.  The  House  also,  in  sa  address  to  the  king, 
desired  that  retarns  might  1m  laid  before  them  at  the  next  session,  of 
the  qnantitj  of  Iron  imported  from  America  in  each  jear  from  OhriBtma^ 
1749,  to  Janaaiy,  1T56,  of  vhich  the  following  is  a  statement : — 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  exported  to  Scotland  during 
the  last  ozteen  years  the  following  quaDtities,  viz. : 


D  jctrs,  from  1T39  to  1749,... 
E  jtut,  tnm  liSO  to  1T68,... 


In  1765  a  farther  modification  of  the  law  was  made,  allowing  the 
Colonies  to  ship  their  Iron  to  Ireland.  From  about  this  period  to  the 
ReTolutioii,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation,  espe- 
cially of  bar-iron,  as  appears  from  the  following  ubie. 
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Mnch  bar-iroD,  steel,  and  nails  were  imported  into  the  Colonies  before 
the  war.     By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  bar-iron  and  steel  went 

to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  of  the  nails  to  the  Sonthem 
^wToii«ht^  Proyinces.      The  steel  and  nails  imported  were  principallj 

made  from  Swedish  and  Knssian  Iron,  as  being  tougher  and 
better  than  those  made  of  English  coke  iron.  For  several  years  before 
the  peace,  England  imported  from  Russia  alone  an  Average  of  30,000 
tons  of  Iron  annnally,  so  greatly  had  the  Iron-works  increased  in  that 
country  within  a  few  years.  The  duty  on  foreign  Iron  imported  into 
England  was  about  £2  16s.  Zd,  a  ton,  and  the  drawback  on  exportation 
about  £2  10s.  a  ton.  In  Ireland  foreign  Iron  paid  10s.  a  ton  duty,  to 
which  a  duty  of  10s.  a  ton  was  added  on  manufactured  iron  exported  to 
the  Colonies.  No  drawback  was  allowed  on  foreign  iron  or  steel  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  March  25,  1711,  as  by  9th 
of  Queen  Anne.  Nails  of  foreign  Iron  were  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  Glasgow  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  cost  15  per  cent  more  than 
nails  from  Bristol  made  of  English  Iron. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Iron, 
wrought  and  in  bars,  imported  by  the  Colonies  from  1710  to  1735. 


WROUGHT  AND  BAR  IRON  IMPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAS  COLONICS  FROM  1710  TO  1735. 
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5     10  0     0 

149     13  1 

5 

91     10  2  13 

2     3 

2      9  0     7 

1731 

Wrought 

1770  0  11 

9727  1 

7 

2627  2     7 

2946  0     7 

9681  3  11 

Bar. 

10     18  1     7 

243       8  2 

7 

101     11   1     1 

S      0  0     0 

3     18  0     0 

1733 

Wrought. 

2167  3    7 

8597  2 

4 

2380  0  24 

2207  2  26 

7445  3  27 

Bar. 

9       0  0     0 

413     5  2 

17 

58       5  3  27 

2     16  0  21 

4     14  0     0 

1733 

Wrought. 

2092  S  11 

7104  3 

14 

1009  3     7 

2419  2     8 

8815  1   10 

Bar. 

25       0  0     0 

370     14  2 

7 

55       0  0    0 

2      0  0     0 

12      0  0     0 

1734 

Wrought 

288U  2  19 

6191  3 

5 

2291  0     6 

3149  2  21 

8641  0     7 

Bar. 

7    15  3  21 

263      8  3 

0 

90       6  3  20 

1     15  3     2 

17S5 

Wrought 

3353  1   23 

6543  2 

23 

2138  2    7 

2102  0    0 

9700.  I   24 
(     2     13  0     0 

Bar. 

5     19  0  14 

101       9  3 

0 

108       8  15 

^  ' 


ISO  gOLOIflAI.  INSUSTBT  IN   ICSTALS. 

Wilh  die  Revolution  terminated  the  legislation  of  Great  Brilftio  otm 

the  tmdo  and  maniifacturea  of  tbe  CoIonioB.     That  legisUtion,  whicb 

WM  ibe  cause  of  iho  separalion,  had,  for  scTeral  years  befon 

irou-nnon-  llie  War,  prodoced  numerous  efforts  in  tho  Prorioces  to  lessen 

""'  the  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  mannfactared  pro- 
ducts. The  market  for  their  pig-iron  being  cut  off  bjr  the  war,  and  the 
importation  of  British  iron  and  manufaclures  necessarily  Buspended. 
capital  was  ttirned  to  the  creation  of  supplies  for  the  pablic  ecrvice,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  Iron  into  various  artidea  of  ironmongery  previoualy 
imported.  The  production  of  steel  and  different  descriptions  of  bard- 
ware  vras  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  by  bounties,  iij 
tbo  General  Congress  and  the  local  ossemblies  or  conventions.  Many 
IroD-works  and  small  manufactories  vrere  called  into  existence,  some 
of  which  were  as  quickly  ruined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  Iron  and  manu- 
fKtures  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Tbe  iueffieiency  of  the  old  Confederatiim 
left  to  the  separate  legislatares  the  duty  of  protecting  their  uiter«st3  iu 
this  respect  iis  they  might  sec  fit. 

A  dangerous  rivalry  to  Briliah  iron  interests  was  apprehended  in  the 
American  States,  not  only  in  the  production  of  roogh  iron,  from  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  qnality  of  the  iron,  but  also  in  the  articles  of 
steel  cutlery,  and  other  finished  products,  from  the  dexterity  of  Americaui 
iu  the  mariiifacuiro  of  scythes,  axes,  nails,  etc.  Iu  these  tbey  exceeded 
the  French  and  most  European  nations,  as  well  in  tbe  style  and  Snish 
as  in  the  quality  of  their  articles,  being  made  from  the  best  iron,  which 
in  Europe  was  reserved  for  finer  manufactures  not  attempted  in  America, 
Some  of  the  political  writers  of  England  recommended  the  removal  of 
all  duties  on  foreign  iron  in  order  thereby  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
American  and  Russian  markets  for  her  manufactures  of  Iron. 

The  great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  England  in  all 
branches  of  the  Iron-mannfactnre,  and  the  competition  springing  op  in 
Enrope  and  America  in  the  production  of  raw  iron,  doubtless  prompted 
the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  to  preveut,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  in  the  iron  and  steel  man^ifactnrw 
oat  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  the  exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  these 
branches  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  This  Act,  embracing  as  it  did 
not  only  nearly  every  description  of  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  or  parU 
of  snch,  nsed  in  making  or  working  up  iron  and  other  materials,  bat  also 
the  models  and  plans  of  such  machinery  and  implements,  created  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  branches  of  the  practical 
arts.  It  was  the  supplement  to  numerous  Acts  affecting  colonial 
manufactures. 

It  was  not  until  conflicting  State  legislation,  an  almost  total  drwn  ot 
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specie  for  foreign  manafactnres,  a  worthless  national  cnrrencj — of  which 
several  thousand  pounds  could  onlj  purchase  a  ton  of  iron,  it  not 
being  lawful  to  refuse  it, — and  a  languishing  state  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, proved  the  necessity  of  endowing  Congress  with  power  to 
protect  the  national  industry  and  redeem  its  credit,  that  the  Iron-manu- 
facture  and  its  allied  interests  received  any  protection  from  Government. 
The  Tariff  enacted  in  July,  1789,  laid  a  duty  higher  than  upon 
by  lint  most  Other  articles  upon  slit  and  rolled  iron  and  castings,  steel, 
nails  and  spikes,  and  wool  cards,  and  a  few  articles  in  other 
branches,  evincing  thereby  the  disposition  of  its  framers  to  give  special 
encouragement,  limited  though  it  were,  to  those  important  interests. 
On  bar,  bolt,  and  pig  iron  the  rate  was  1^  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
Talae.  Upon  steel  the  duty  was  laid  at  half  a  cent  per  pound,  and 
npon  nails  one  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on  Manufactures  in  1791,  stated  that 
manufactures  of  Iron,  though  generally  understood  to  be  extensive,  were 
found  to  be  much  more  so  than  was  supposed.  Iron-works  had  greatly 
increased,  and  were  much  more  profitable  than  formerly ;  the  price  of 
Iron  having  increased  from  about  $64  per  ton,  before  the  Revolution,  to 
$80  a  ton  at  that  time.  The  rise  in  price  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
Increased  manufactures  from  that  material.  He  recommended  special 
encouragement  to  this  branch  of  industry  by  increased  duties  on  foreign 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  and  by  the  establishment  of  national  armories 
for  the  public  service.  In  the  following  year,  the  duty  on  steel  was 
therefore  raised  to  $20  per  ton,  and  on  iron  cables  from  Great  Britain 
to  $30  a  ton.  The  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  imported  in  American 
vessels  was,  in  1794,  fixed  at  15  per  cent.,  on  hardware  at  10  per  cent., 
and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  Iron  at  15  per  cent.,  with  an  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  rates  were 
retained  until  1816,  when  the  tariff  was  adjusted  with  special  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  of  which  the  iron  branch  received 
an  extraordinary  impulse  during  the  war  of  1812,  to  be  again  remarkably 
depressed  by  the  influx  of  foreign  Iron  and  the  manufactures  of  that 
material. 
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OLD  PEINTERS  &  EMINENT  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 


George  Bruce,  New  York, 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  Type  Founders,  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  June  26th,  1781.  When  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  left  his 
native  land  for  the  United  States,  where  his  elder  brother  David  had  preceded 
him,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1795.  Here  he  commenced  to  learn  the 
trade  of  book  binder,  but  rebelling  against  the  excessive  exactions  of  his 
master,  he  left  the  city,  determined  to  follow  the  sea.  By  the  persuasion  of 
his  brother,  he  relinquished  this  purpose,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
entered  the  office  of  Thomas  Dobson,  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  where  he 
served  two  or  three  years. 

About  1798,  Mr.  Dobson's  office  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  yellow  fever 
prevailing  in  the  city,  the  brothers  left  that  place.  Arriving  at  Amboy, 
George  sickened  with  the  fever,  but  under  the  care  of  his  brother,  his  life  was 
preserved,  and  they  continued  on  through  New  York  to  Albany,  where  they 
obtained  employment  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Webster  Brothers.  In  the 
fall  they  returned  to  New  York,  walking  the  whole  distance.  In  1 803  he 
became  foreman  and  occasional  contributor  to  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  in 
November  of  that  year,  the  name  of  George  Bruce  appears  on  the  paper  as 
"  printer  and  publisher  for  the  proprietor." 

The  extent  and  state  of  the  printing  business  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century,  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere.  In  1806,  when  David  and  George 
Bruce  opened  their  Book  Printing  Office  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street  and 
Coffee  House  slip,  now  Wall  street,  in  New  York,  there  were  less  than  three 
hundred  book  and  newspaper  offices  in  the  whole  Union,  where  there  are  now 
over  four  thousand  five  hundred.  Their  commencing  business  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  was  rather  accidental.  The  printing  of  "  Lavoiser's  Chemistry" 
was  offered  them,  and  they  resolved  to  try  to  do  it.  Having  no  office,  they 
hired  the  use  of  a  font  of  ty^e  and  a  press,  and  the  work  was  executed  by  their 
joint  personal  labors.  To  give  greater  satisfaction,  tliey  decided  to  procure  a 
standing-press  to  press  the  sheets,  and,  on  explanation  of  their  prospects  to 
Adam  Eamage^  of  Philadelphia,  he  forwarded  one  to  them  on  credit,  directed 
to  the  care  of  D.  k  G.  Bruce,  which  was  assumed  as  the  title  of  the  firm,  and 

•o  ooniinaed  until  its  dissolution. 
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tytaa  the  first  standing-press  oseJ  in  the  printing  business  in  XeirToHL 

r,ame  of  the  printers  considered  it  an  tmnecossary  innovation.    The 

g  of  this  hook,  giving  great  salisfaction,  an  abundance  of  work  flowed 

.,iuii  them ;  and  by  close  attention  to  the  economies  of  the  basiness,  and 

iiaitting  industry,  they  soon  began  to  accuiauliile  the  materials  of  *a 

tiusivB   office,  £0  that,  in  1809,   when   they  mored  to  iSloat    Lane,  neat 

aover  Square,  they   had  nine  presses  in  operation.     They  occasion;*!!} 

printed  and  published  n  work  on  their  own  acvunnt. 

In  1812,  David  Bruce  went  to  England.    Ear!  Stanhope,  who  waa  celebrated 

for  mechnnit^al  invesligations,  had  recently  perfected  his  method  of  ater«o- 

typing  by  itnmerEion.     Pavid  purchased  the  secret,  and  learned  the  procefi 

in  part.    Returning  the  nest  year  to  ^     r  York,  the  brothers  made  theit 

angements  to  iiitrodaoa  the   process         this  conntry.     They  had  a  lurgt 

.re  of  obstacles  to  sunnount  in  tli  it  efforts,  as  every  thing  wm  fi- 

imenlal.     But  they  were  not  men  idon  an  undertaking,  unco  deciilt'd 

■-  where   suceese  was   possible.  larid's   genius   the   art  owes  the 

ation  of  the  planing-machine,  i  overcame  the  objection  that  Ihc 

^,„„o  were  of  irregular  thickness  as  c:  The  English  nsed  a  tuming-lalhc 

to  within  a  few  years,  and  their  plates  ...       never  true  until  thoy  atlopted  lbs 

American  machine.     Mahogany  sbiftion      :ieks,  to  bring  the  plates  to  type 

hcieht,  were  also   his   inventioiL     T  ad   heretofore   been   cast  with  * 

hovelled  shoulder,  and  this  was  so  to  it  interfered  with  the  monldin); 

and  weakened  the  plate.     To  remedy  ti..o     hey  befan  that  year  mannfactnr- 

ing  type  for  their  own  use,  adapted  to  stL.  !Otyping.     The  Srat  book  stereo- 

lyppd  by  them  was  a  New  Teafjiment,  in  Bourgeois,  compli'lod  in  1814,     Thfy 

made  two  sets  of  plates,  publishing  from  one  themselves ;  the  other  they  sold 

to  Matthew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia.     This  was  followed  the  ne.tt  year  by  the 

Bible,  in  Nonpareil.    These  were  the  first  school  editions  of  the  Bible  and 

New  Testament  issued  in  America,  and  except  the  "  Westminster  Catechism," 

the  first  works  stereotyped  here.     The  following  year,  1R16,  the  American 

Bible  Society  was  founded,  and  they  stereotyped  their  first  issnes.    Subse- 

qnently  they  stereotyped  and  published  a  scries  of  I^atin  Classics.    In  1815, 

they  moved  their  office  to  William  street,  near  Garden. 

In  1816,  they  sold  out  the  printing  department,  and  bought  a  bnilding  in 
Eldridge  street  for  the  foundry.  George  devoted  his  exquisite  taste  and 
energies  to  enlarging  tlie  type  business,  while  David  gave  his  tlionght  and 
genius  to  stereotyping,  i'rom  costly  c.iperience,  George  had  learned  that  to 
be  independent  of  the  caprice  of  workmen  who  understood  the  art  of  ponch- 
cutting  and  casting,  he  must  acquire  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manufactunng  process  in  all  its  details.  The  first  attempts  of  Mr.  Bruce  at 
punch-cutting,  were  crude  and  imperfect,  though  they  clearly  indicated  the 
germs  of  that  correct  taste  and  accuracy  of  eye  which  his  subsequent  artistic 
desi^  and  mechanical  skill  in  typography  displayed. 

In  1818,  Chambers  street  was  opened,  and  they  bought  the  lota  and  erected 
a  house  for  the  foundry,  which,  with  the  adjoining  building,  Mr.  Bruce  con- 
tinued to  occupy  till  his  death. 
.  The  first  Specunen  Book  of  "The  New  Tork  Type  Fonndry"  iiaoed  by 
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D.  «fe  G.  Bruce,  1817-18,  was  a  thin  pamphlet,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  Roman 
fonts,  from  Nonpareil  to  English,  with  a  fair  assortment  of  plain  job  type  and 
borders.  Enlarged  editions  have  been  issued  at  various  periods,  until  now 
the  '•  Specimen  Book"  of  this  foundry  is  a  bulky  volume.  The  last  edition 
contains  specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental  type,  borders,  cuts,  etc.,  that  have 
required  the  cutting  and  fitting  up  of  probably  two  hundred  thousand  distinct 
punches  and  matrices. 

The  health  of  David  Bruce  becoming  impaired  by  excessive  application  to 
business,  he  purchased  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  firm  was  dissolved  in 
1822.  George  relinquished  stereotyping  that  he  might  devote  his  time  and 
skill  entirely  to  systematizing,  improving,  and  enlarging  the  Type  foundry. 
It  would  greatly  enlarge  our  memoir  to  notice  all  his  labors  in  this  direction. 
Up  to  1822,  there  had  been  no  uniform  standard  of  bodies  for  type  in  the 
several  foundries.  Mr.  Bruce  undertook  to  harmonize  and  graduate  the  size 
of  the  different  bodies  as  they  ranged  in  the  eleven  series  from  Pearl  to  Canon, 
by  enlarging  some  and  reducing  others,  giving  them  a  relative  proportion. 
This  was  a  difficult  task,  involving  great  labor  and  expense.  But  the  system 
of  steel  gauges  he  then  established,  has  generally  prevailed  as  the  standard 
among  the  American  founders.  He  then  introduced  the  Agate  body  for  the 
first  time  into  the  series. 

Scarcely  had  the  manufacture  of  type  begun  in  this  country,  before  thouglit 
and  ingenuity  were  brought  into  exercise  to  devise  a  machine  for  casting 
more  rapidly.  The  prevailing  idea  among  the  experimenters  was  that  this 
must  be  attained  by  casting  a  number  of  type  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
invention  of  this  class  was  patented  in  1805,  by  William  Wing,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  It  cast  twenty  or  thirty  type  at  once — the  type  projecting 
from  the  shank  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  This  patent  he  sold  to  Elihu  White, 
who  spent  large  sums  in  efforts  to  perfect  it,  but  was  finally  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  But  solidity  and  sharpness  of  outline  could  not  be  obtained  in 
that  direction.  Several  other  machines  of  like  character  were  patented  in 
the  succeeding  thirty  years.  Large  sums  were  expended,  and  much  time 
and  talent  employed. 

Inventors  now  conceived  the  idea  that  a  machine  might  be  constructed  to 
cast  singly,  on  the  principle  of  the  hand-mould.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
William  M.  Johnson,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.  He  was  followed  by  Starr  &  Stur- 
tevant,  of  Boston.  The  eccentric  type  founder,  George  B.  Lothian,  brought 
an  original  and  somewhat  complicated  machine  to  great  perfection.  At  the 
same  time,  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  a  thorough  artizan  and  ingenious  inventor  in  all 
that  pertains  to  type  making,  had  been  encouraged  by  his  uncle  George  to 
devote  his  mind  to  the  subject.  After  five  years*  study  and  experiment,  in 
1838,  he  produced  the  machine,  that  with  some  improvements  of  more  recent 
date,  has  superseded  the  others,  and  is  now  in  general  use  in  all  the  type 
foundries  of  the  world.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  rapid 
casting  was  the  danger  of  the  mould  overheating.  Mr.  Lothian  remedied 
this  by  the  ingenious  device  of  a  continuous  stream  of  water  through  the 
mould.  Mr.  George  Bruce  met  the  same  objection,  and  devised  away  to  cool 
the  mould,  by  driving  an  artificial  blast  of  wind  through  it,  which  he  patented 
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in  J  854.  This  im'provement  established  the  success  of  the  inTention.  He 
also  devised  a  plan  for  substituting  steam  instead  of  hand  power,  so  that  one 
man  can  attend  two  or  more  machines.  An  expert  workman  can  only  averaee 
fifteen  type  a  minute  by  the  hand  process,  while  each  machine  will  cast  one 
hundred  in  tlie  same  space  of  time,  and  more  uniformly  perfect. 

In  1833,  Peter  0.  Cortelyou  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Bruce,  and  remained 
as  such  until  1850.  On  his  retiring,  Mr.  Bruce  gave  his  son  David  an  interest 
in  the  foundry,  and  he  mainly  conducted  the  business  in  the  later  portion  of 
his  father's  life,  though  his  name  did  not  appear  until  the  firm  was  changed 
in  1866,  to  George  Bruce's  Son  &  Co. 

Many  of  the  novelties  and  improvements  introduced  into  the  trade,  to  in- 
crease the  facilities  for  printing  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  excellence, 
through  new  styles  of  type,  borders,  ornaments,  etc.,  were  designed  or  invented 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  also  cut  the  punches  and  fitted  up  the  matrices  with  his 
own  hands.  The  Roman  faces  he  produced  in  successive  years  were  so 
superior  that  they  gave  his  foundry  a  commanding  reputation  among  printera. 
In  1830,  he  received  a  patent  for  combining  printing  type  for  music.  The 
lines  of  the  stave  were  formed  by  brass  rules,  and  the  characters  were  cast  in 
sections  to  occupy  the  spaces  between,  thus  forming  music  of  any  required 
description  more  perfectly  than  by  the  old  method.  Kerned  type  were 
avoided,  and  the  number  of  characters  reduced. 

As  early  as  1832,  his  Scripts  had  become  famous  among  printers.  No  <Hie 
ever  equalled  him  in  beauty  of  design  and  neatness  of  finish  in  any  thing 
pertaining  to  his  various  styles  of  Calligraphic  art.  The  last  set  of  ponchei 
he  cut  was  for  a  Great  Primer  Script,  when  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and 
is  unsurpassed  by  the  best  artists.  The  first  issue  of  the  Patent  Office,  under 
the  Act  of  1842,  for  protecting  designs,  was  granted  him  for  one  of  his  in- 
comparable scripts,  llis  designs  for  fancy  type,  combination  borders,  and 
ornaments,  show  rare  artistic  merit.  lie  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  leave  the  details  of  business,  and  sit  quietly  at  the  bench  in  his  private 
office,  devising  and  cutting  something  new  in  typographic  art.  To  bring  out 
something  new  and  useful  was  his  ambition.  For  this  he  would  devise  and 
labor  with  unwearied  perseverance,  and  would  reject,  without  a  murmur, 
that  which  had  cost  him  months  of  patient  toil,  if  it  did  not  please  his 
fastidious  taste. 

He  was  ready  with  his  profound  advice  and  means,  if  need  be,  to  encourage 
and  assist  in  developing  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  art.  Several 
years  since  he  desired  to  stimulate  inventive  genius  to  the  production  of  a 
power-press  that  should  do  for  the  country  papers  what  "  Hoe's  Ldghtning*' 
has  done  for  the  large  dailies -^a  press  that  should  be  comparatively  inei- 
pensive,  economical,  and  rapid.  He  offered  a  handsome  premium  to  the 
successful  inventor.     Several  new  presses  were  the  result. 

Some  eight  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Bruce,  his  sight  began  to  weaken, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  mechanical  labors  firom  that  caoae. 
But  he  continued  his  daily  walk  of  two  or  three  mOes  to  the  foundry,  and  his 
oversight  of  business  with  soond  discernment  imtU  the  year  befbre  hit  deoeaae. 
Gradually  his  stoength  eontiMMd  to  dooayy  fhooi^  his  fattHtot  nmaiBtd 
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clear,  until  the  final  termination  of  his  long  and  useful  career,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1866,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  slight  frame,  Mr.  Bruce  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  infirm  health, 
yet  he  was  seldom  sick.  No  doubt  his  extreme  regularity  of  habits  in  exercise 
and  diet,  prolonged  his  life.  His  white  cravat  and  neat,  simple  attire  and 
serene  countenance,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  clergyman.  He 
was  endowed  with  marked  positive  individuality.  He  had  much  of  tiie  sim- 
plicity, humor,  self-control,  and  direcl  plainness  of  speech  of  the  Quaker, 
combined  with  the  unbending  integrity,  tenacity,  and  self-will  of  the  Scotch. 
The  peculiar  deliberate  and  concise  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  always  left  the 
idea  he  wished  to  impart  distinctly  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  He  was 
eminently  a  practical  man,  but  slow  of  decision.  Every  thing  submitted  to 
him,  or  his  own  self-originated  plans,  was  only  decided  on  after  mature  delib- 
eration. But  when  once  decided,  it  was  the  end  of  controversy,  until  time  or 
experience  had  found  them  wrong,  when  he  was  equally  frank  to  acknowledge 
an  error.  He  was  not  naturally  devoid  of  temper,  and  had  underneath  hia 
calm,  cold  exterior,  a  warm,  forgiving,  and  generous  nature.  But  so  thorough 
had  been  his  self-discipline,  that  all  his  faculties  were  under  subjection.  He 
never  could  be  thrown  ofi"  his  guard,  however  great  the  provocation,  though 
his  sharp,  cutting  retorts  would  often  be  more  painful  and  humiliating  tlian 
an  outburst  of  passion. 

He  was  ever  anxious  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  craft,  both  mechanical 
or  moral.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  tlie  welfare  of  the  Typographical 
Society,  and  was  the  first  and  most  liberal  patron  of  the  Printer's  Library, 
connected  with  that  society.  His  own  library  was  rich,  containing  a  number 
of  rare  works  of  the  earliest  period  of  black  letter  print,  with  illuminated 
initials,  and  also  in  MSS.  of  the  same  character  of  an  earlier  date.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  which  he  was  for  several 
years  president,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  American,  he  was  an  active 
member,  and  at  their  scientific  conversational  meetings  and  lectures,  fre- 
quently gave  interesting  and  instructive  talks  on  some  mechanical  subject. 
He  was  also  an  early  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  as  late  as  1863, 
he  served  on  the  conmiittee  for  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  birthday 
of  William  Bradford,  the  pioneer  printer  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member 
and  officer,  for  many  years,  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men, and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Apprentice's  Library.  He  was 
also  the  senior  member  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  having  joined  it  in  1804, 
and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Soon  after  the  rebellion  com- 
menced, the  manufacturers  of  type,  in  the  various  cities  of  the  North,  or- 
ganized a  Type  Founder's  Association,  for  the  regulation  of  their  business. 
Mr.  Bruce  was  elected  president,  and  filled  the  office  during  the  remamder 
of  his  days. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Bruce  was  cotemporary  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  typo- 
graphy during  the  present  century.  He  found  the  art  of  printing  insignificant, 
type  founding  undeveloped,  stereotyping  unknown,  the  hand-press  imperfect, 
power-presses  not  conceived,  American  literature  unwritten,  and  the  news- 
paper but  a  handbill,  and  retired  from  the  scenes  of  his  activity  with  the 
Press  the  mightiest  potentate  of  the  nations. 
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JameB  Conner.  Hew  York, 

A  pruelical  printer,  but  better  known  as  the  origmo'or  Pf  t'lc  esleiisiee  Tyja 
founJry  in  New  York,  benriii!"  hia  nnme,  was  bom  in  DnchPfis  county,  ncir 
Hyde  Pork,  April  2M,  1798.  In  18U,  he  waa  apprenticed  to  eamntl 
Brower,  publisher  of  the  Pablie  Advertiser,  which  coimled  eniong  its  contribn- 
tors  many  well-kiidtrn  politiciane  of  that  day,  among  others,  Henry  Wheston, 
who,  it  is  Maid,  never  altered,  even  by  a  Eingle  word,  the  orl^inut  mnnawripl 
given  Into  the  compositor's  hands.  Id  thia  office  James  Conner  finii  learanl 
the  arl  or  setting  type  while  also  performing  many  of  the  other  dulie*  ind- 
dcitl  to  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  at  that  time.  Before  completing  hli 
apprenticeship,  ha  made  an  arrangement  for  cancelling  the  articles  of  inden- 
ture, and  entered  as  a  half  pay  hand,  the  office  of  Major  M.  M.  Noah,  (hen 
JHsning  the  yalit/nal  Adi}oatU,  bi:t  imbibing  the  idea  that  the  buEiness  wonld 
be  but  hair  learned  in  a  ncwi^papcr  office,  he  decided  upon  an  applicftliou  to 
Abraham  Panl,  then  a  celebrated  printer,  who  accepted  him  as  a  two-third 
compositor.  His  next  engagement  was  with  EphrBim  Conrad,  a  mnrh 
e*leemed  printer  ofliis  time,  ond  whose  office  was  on  tlie  comer  of  ChothMn 
and  Frankfort  streets,  where  French's  Hotel  now  stands.  'While  in  Mr. 
Conrad's  employ  he  advanced  rapidly  in  a  praclical  knowledge  of  6nc  job 
work,  and  became  also  a  first  class  prei<sman. 

An  Englishman  named  Watts,  was  hia  next  employer,  and  ithile  in  this 
office,  he  worked  in  (he  capacity  of  an  ordinary  compoattor,  on  the  first  (jnurto  • 
Bible  ever  stereotyped  in  America.  It  may  bo  proper  to  etnte  thai  this  Sir. 
Walts,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fay,  tlie  fatlicr  of  the  recent  minism-  in 
Switzerland,  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  hroiiErht  the  ari  of 
stcrotyping  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  United  States.  It  was  proba- 
bly here  that  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  finishing  stereotype  plates  in  which 
he  afterward  so  greatly  esccUed  that  he  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the 
stereotyping  bnsiness.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  indnccd  to  remove  to 
Boston  to  take  charge  of  Timothy  II.  Carter's  stereotype  fonndry  with  a 
promise  of  a  large  weekly  salary,  which  was  soon  changed  to  a  contract  at  a 
certain  price  per  thousand  ems  for  composition  and  finishing  pUtes  for  the 
press.  To  this  the  addition  was  snbseqaently  made  of  the  supervision  of  the 
press  rooms  in  which  several  of  the  Treadwell  power  presses  (being  almost 
the  first  power  presses  ever  used  in  this  country)  were  run.  Here  he  labored 
from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  nearly  three  years,  and  then  retnmed  to 
New  York  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account  with  a  capital  of  some 
three  thousand  dollars,  the  net  accumulation  of  his  personal  labors. 

Mr.  Conner  at  first  located  himself  in  Frankfort  street  near  Pearl,  bnt 
soon  secured  a  lease  on  the  buiUiing  No.  1  Murray  street.  It  was  while  in 
(his  location  that  he  made  an  important  advance  in  type  founding,  by  taking 
old  stereotype  plates  and  cutting  an  alphabet  of  some  sixteen-line  Pica 
Antique  which  was  much  wanted  at  that  time  for  large  posters.  Of  these  he 
stereotyped  and  sold  immense  qnantitiea,  blocked  on  wood.  From  Murray 
street  Mr.  Conner  removed  to  Spruce  street  near  Uold,  where  he  erected  a 
new  building  for  the  casting  of  plates  to  accommodaU  his  incTcaaing  hnnnesa. 
In  addition  to  bis  ordinary  custom,  that  of  the  Episcopal  knd  Methodiit 
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Societies  had  recently  accrued  to  hira.  The  occasion,  he  thought,  wan 
opportune  for  the  publication  of  a  folio  Bible,  being  the  first  ever  stcreotypiMl  w 
in  the  States,  or  any  other  country.  ,  For  this,  long  before  he  had  finiMhud  it, 
he  found  a  customer,  in  Silas  Andrus  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  rea4Jily 
agreed  to  the  price  first  asked,  five  thousand  dollars.  Elated,  as  he  wetl 
might  be,  by  his  success  in  this  connection,  and  anxious,  as  he  ever  waH,  to 
keep  good  faith  to  the  very  moment,  Mr.  Conner  was  compelled  to  devuto 
himself  eighteen  hours  daily  to  the  personal  supervision  of  the  work. 

About  this  time  he  was  induced  to  embark  in  the  casting  of  type,  inoro 
with  the  view  of  manufacturing  such  as  he  required  in  his  own  businesH  thmi 
with  any  idea  of  sale,  and  he  was  also  elected  by  his  fellow  printers  to  tho 
Presidency  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Society,  a  chartered  institution 
with  considerable  capital.  Not  long  afterwards  he  erected  a  five  story  typ<4 
foundry  on  Nassau  street  corner  of  Ann,  and  commenced  the  issue  of  hin 
Miniaiure  Specimens  of  Light-face  Printing  Tj/peSf  exhibiting  in  Latin  some 
ten  or  fifteen  lines  of  Roman,  from  Nonpareil  to  English,  on  a  sheet  of  liidi^ 
paper,  folio  page.  So  highly  was  this  appreciated  that  the  introduction  of  ii^^ht 
faced  type  became  quite  an  epoch  in  founding.  He  also  embarked  largt^ly  in 
stereotyping  standard  works  for  his  own  account,  selecting  Maunder'9 
Treasury  of  Knowledge,  The  Million  of  FactSt  Shakspeare's  Works,  and  uu 
improved  edition  of  the  Common  Prayer,  He  also  undertook  the  stereoty  piijir 
of  a  Polyglot  Bible  and  for  this  purpose  prepared  a  new  size  and  Btyl<{  t4 
type  called  Agate,  cut  in  a  condensed  and  compressed  manner  with  a  vii'w  iA 
admitting  a  certain  number  of  figures  and  points  within  a  given  Hpa<:4;,  Um: 
whole  included  in  a  centre  column  of  notes,  otherwise  the  notes  would  uui 
come  on  the  same  page  as  the  text  to  which  they  referred.  Of  this  Jjibk*  h' 
made  several  sets  of  plates  from  the  same  composition,  then  took  out  ti«* 
references  and  centre  column  of  notes,  and  completed  many  ut'U  it*'  m! 
eighteen  mo.  Bible,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  plates  for  the  New 
ment. 

The  publication  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  entire  Works,  which  consktedol, 
octavo  volumes  of  closely  printed  matter,  was  his  next  undertakinf:.  iit 
nection  with  this,  it  is  said  that,  after  completing  Scott's  works, 
was  that  there  was  an  additional  volume.    Determined  that 
from  his  hands  should  be  imperfect,  he  took  hold  of,  and  st 
voliune  before  he  discovered  that  Sir  Walter  was  not  the  nnthxri 
consequently,  it  was  abandoned.     An  idea  may  be  formed  if 
his  dealings  at  this  time  from  the  fact  that  on  this  work 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.    At  this  period  hie  T] 
enlarged  that  he  was  induced  to  dispose  of  his  8tere< 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the' manufacture  of  type« 
of  Scott's  Works,  in  parts. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  subject  of  oar 
incidents  of  good  and  evil  fortune  that  attended  hlni«  j 
of  location  that  were  made  before  he  became  estal 
where  Conner's  Type  Foundry  is  now  a  most  coi 
the  most  noticeable  of  tho  experiments  made  by  him,^ 


-.*- 


DTO  an  electrotyped  matris  by  the  process  of  chemical  precip 
_  to  his  Buccessfol  efforls  in  thia  direction,  Meaars.  Alapes  aud  Chi 
had  experimentei]  to  produce  a  fac  ntni'le  of  a  copper  plate  « 
.  ...shed  to  use  for  liia  magasiue,  Asuertainiug  the  perfect  Bncces*  at 
:perimeiit  nsder  other  haiidii,  he  iraa  luixiuus  to  have  Itieir  baiter; 
;in  a  copper  plate.  It  was,  to  his  and  Mr.  Chilton's  joint  delight, 
'ful,  and  li  very  fuvorubk  report  was  inserted  in  laauy  of  tLc  F.uropc*D 

periodicals. 
viiE  eoursc  oF  his  experimenting,  Mr.  Conner  took  a  Long  Friinfr 
(  and  inserted  tt  throagli  a  piece  of  stereotype  plato.     Thii 

I  copper  wire  by  soldering;   eome  zinc  was  attached  to  th* 


uric  acid  was  made  and  placed 
1  in  another  apartment ;  I)ien 
.  pective  apartmeutd.  and  the 
Ipkialc,  through  galva 
rown  on  the  intended 
:ut  of  a  Beehive,  and  setting  tluf 
I,  nhich  is  now  in  use  at  his  sods' 
oalteinpt  other  experinienis on* 
r,  therefore,  ordered  a  funcy  font 
?el,  selecting  therefrom  a  perfect 
red  a  stereotype  plate  on  both 
rhe  matrices  he  desired  to  inake. 
^agh  the  plate,  and  inserted  Uu 
niii^.i  he  cut  off  and  Eoldered  on  the 


.„  _  .v=«l ;  a  solution  of  common  bine 
niulrix  and  the  zinc  were  placed  in  thi:ii 
cesB  of  extracting  the  copper  from 
comnicnueil,  and  the  copper  obtainei.  . 

Uo  and  his  asslslanta  tlien  took  a  s, 
also  JD  the  same  way,  obtained  a  perfect 
foundry.  These  eucecsaea  eacouraget 
larger  and  morn  valuable  acalR.  Mr.  ^>, 
of  type,  which  he  originally  had  cut  on 
alphabet,  points,  and  figures,  and  then 
sides.  Tliis  he  lined  off  into  Bizes.  equi. 
lie  then  made  the  necessary  openings 
types  designed  to  be  precipitated 
\<wk.  'r\<h  pri.vfd  a  (iij.-hly  supceasfiil  e.\jK-rimci,t,  ;.?  il  frave  tiiin  a  porfefl 
set  of  matrices  at  one  precipitation.  This  plate  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hr. 
Conner's  establishment,  as  originally  made,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  curios- 
ity— being  supposed  to  be  the  first  alphabet  thus  made,  in  tliis  or  any  other 
country. 

Ilis  next  experiment  was  made  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and,  to  this  end, 
the  apparatus  was  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  three  fonts  of  fancy  types,  which 
were  pldced  in  cummanication  with  the  precipitated  copper  at  the  same 
operation.  Between  each  letter  was  inserted  a  piece  of  wood,  made  to  the 
height  necessary  to  separate  each  matrix  from  t)ie  other,  as  it  came  out,  it 
being  impossible  to  connect  the  wood  along  with  tlie  precipitated  met^. 
Thus  divided,  each  matrix  would  fall  apart  without  the  labor  of  sawing.  This 
experiment,  however,  was  by  no  means  successful.  From  the  circumstance 
of  wood  being  inlroduced,  as  dividing  lines,  and  becoming  wet,  it  swelled — 
such  swelling  causing  the  type  to  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  I& 
the  process  of  precipitation,  only  a  very  thin  shell  was  found  on  the  face  of 
1lie  type;  about  the  same  quantity  having  found  its  way  to  the  bottom,  in 
consequence  of  the  springing  of  the  dividing  lines,  and  the  throwing  of  the 
types  olT  their  feet  All  these  diOiculties  have  been  since  overcome,  and 
this  establishment  has  several  thousand  precipitated  matrices  that  can 
scarcely  be  lold  from  those  made  from  a  steel  punch. 

When  David  Bruce  Jr.  had  invented  his  machine  for  casting  type,  whkh 
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was  far  in  advance  of  any  that  bad  preceded  it,  Mr.  Conner  was  among  the 
first  to  perceive  its  advantages  and  he  secured  not  only  a  certain  number  of 
these  new  machines  but  the  privilege  of  manafactnring  as  many  more  as  his 
business  wants  might  require.  The  firm  are  now  the  owners  of  the  extended 
patent  and  have  introduced  them  successfully  in  several  of  the  type  foundries 
of  England  and  Germany.  In  these  and  other  diligent  labors  he  passed  a  long 
life  until  the  messenger  of  death  summoned  him  away,  on  May  30th,  1861. 

Mr.  Conner  possessed,  in  a  large  degree,  those  personal  qualities  that  win 
esteem  and  command  popularity.  In  1844,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
County  Clerk  for  three  years,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  first  term,  was  re- 
elected for  the  same  period.  Affable  and  courteous,  and  abounding  in  anec- 
dote, yet  possessed  of  courage  and  determination,  he  exhibited  many  of  the 
attributes  that  constitute  true  manhood.  Since  his  decease,  the  business 
established  by  him  has  been  carried  on  by  his  two  sons,  James  M.  k  William 
C.  Conner,  located  at  the  corner  of  Beade  and  Centre  streets,  who  have  made 
many  important  improvements,  especially  in  machines  for  finishing  electro- 
typed  cuts,  also  improvements  in  machines  for  casting  type.  They  have  now 
in  their  foundry  about  thirty  type  casting  machines,  and  employ  in  all  the 
departments  over  one  hundred  persons. 


John  C.  Clark,  Philadelphia, 

Who  is  now  the  oldest  living  printer  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  the  year  1787.  AVhilst  the  memory  of  his  early  life  is 
somewhat  dim  and  faded,  he  remembers  having  lived  in  Orange  Street,  so 
called  at  that  time,  and  unpaved,  running  from  Broadway  to  the  North  Biver, 
beyond  which  street,  he  thinks  there  were  no  wharves.  He  recollects  stand- 
ing in  Chatham  street  previous  to  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  as  the  ball 
was  being  put  up  on  the  steeple-rod  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

About  that  date,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  picked  up  his  first  type 
in  the  printing  office  of  his  step-father,  Mr.  William  Boss,  then  printer  for 
Cong^ss,  in  the  old  Loganian  Library  building,  on  Sixth  street,  opposite 
Independence  Square.  Drawing  a  case  from  the  rack,  he  learned  the  boxes, 
and  set  up  an  anecdote  of  a  sailor,  which,  pleasing  his  childish  fancy,  probably 
engendered  a  taste  for  the  profession,  which  nine  years  later  he  adopted. 
During  those  early  years,  he  frequently  saw  General  Washington,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  witnessed  the  mournful  ceremonies  which 
commemorated  his  death  in  1799. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  growth  of  Philadelphia,  when  he  ststw 
>nat,  in  1795,  Sixth  street  below  Chestnut  was  not  paved,  and  even 
street  had  but  few  foot-pavements  west  of  Tenth  street.    Even  at  XbaX 
there  were  the  remains  of  a  post  and  rail  fence  at  the  north-west 
Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  beyond  Eleventh,  on  Chestant, 
house  on  the  line  of  the  street,  very  near  tlie  Schuylkill  river,  Ikst  #'  ft^ 
Esling,  brick-maker. 

In  the  year  1800,  Congress  sat  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  Bmk.^^    u*»— 
printer,  took  his  step-son  with  him  to  that  city,  having  tfrnanmL  iu:    :^"  - 
41 
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thorfl.  At  Ihp  fire  which  destroyed  tlie  Treaenry  Department,  Mr.  Cl»rk 
stood  beside  the  then  venerable  President,  John  Aduus,  standing  in  line 
pasting  water  to  extinguish  its  Samee,  and  he  alao  recollects  seeing  'Dioinu 
Jefferson  take  hia  oath  of  ofBee,  as  President  of  the  United  Stales,  Uoiu  thf 
gallery  of  the  Senate.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  1801.,  ho  wae  apprvn- 
tiued  in  1803,  being  then  sixteen  years  old,  to  Robert  Carr,  to  leara  the  print. 
ing  boHinesa.  At  This  period,  Mr.  Carr's  office,  (though  it  contained  but  foui 
screw  presses,)  wus  one  of  ttie  largest  in  the  city.  Whilst  workini;  as  a  com- 
po»itor  here,  he  set  up  nearly  the  whole  of  Wilson's  American  Ornithology, 
in  Great  Priuer  type,  making  the  auuents  with  his  penknife  from  a,  hair  epace, 
no  foundry  as  yet  having  cast  any.  He  alao  aet  up  from  the  original  manu- 
script ft  volume  of  Thomas  Moore's  poemB,  the  author  then  being  in  the  city, 
and  worked  on  Deidrich  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  Turk,  when  first 
published,  Washington  Irving  calling  (incog.)  at  the  office  to  superintend  it. 

During  the  year  1H05,  the  publication  of  Rees'  Cyclopiedia.  in  46  vols.  4lo, 
was  comoienced  by  Samuel  H.  Bradford,  the  heaviest  ondertakiug  in  the  pnb- 
Ushing  line  of  any  then  known  in  this  country.  The  first  and  many  £ub»e- 
quont  volumes  were  printed  in  Mr.  Carr'a  office. 

The  book-printers  of  the  time,  amongst  some  others,  were  Hugh  Maxwell, 
Thomas  8.  Manning,  Fry  &  Kammerer,  T.  L.  Plowman,  James  Maiwell, 
Bartholomew  Graves,  and  Robert  Carr. 

Mr.  Clark  formed  a  co-partnership  in  1817,  with  his  friend  M.  Raser.  and 
under  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Raser,  pursued  his  vocation  with  moderate  sur. 
cess.  Tliey  printed  the  first  Sunday-school  hook  issued  in  the  United  StatM, 
probably  the  first  nnynherp.  Thin  was  ordered  by  Jolin  P.  Bankson.  Ilufib 
De  Haven,  and  Ash  ton  Olaiton,  three  young  gentlemen,  teaching  in  St.  Paal's 
Sunday-school.  Mr.  Bankson  was  sent  by  the  American  Colonization  Society 
as  the  first  missionary  to  Africa,  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival  there.  Mr. 
De  Haven  died  in  this  city.     Mr.  Clanton  is  still  living. 

About  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Adam  Ramage,  press  maker  in  Philadelphia,  im- 
ported the  "  Ruthven  Press"  from  Scotland,  and  manufactured  a  number  of 
them.  This  press,  and  the  "Clymer  Press,"  invented  by  George  Clymer.  of 
this  city,  were  probably  the  earliest  iraprovements  on  tlie  old  screw  press 
introduced  into  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Clark  removed  hb 
office  to  Dock  street,  and  opened  in  connection  with  it  a  stationery  store,  and 
commenced  the  printing  and  sale  of  Commercial  and  Law  blank  forms.  There 
he  has  since  remained,  and  with  his  two  sons,  still  carries  on  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark  has  lived  to  sec  astonishing  improvements  in  the  art  of  Print- 
ing. The  beauty  and  great  variety  of  fancy  type,  the  improved  presses, 
and  other  facilities  for  the  convenience  and  efficiency  of  the  craft,  have  placed 
the  printer  of  1867  on  a  highly  elevated  platform,  when  compared  wilh  the 
printer  of  1604.  A  single  printing  office  of  the  present  time,  with  its  fifteen 
or  twenty  power  presses,  will  do  more  work  in  one  day  than  could  have  been 
done  by  tlie  combined  offices  of  the  city,  when  Mr.  Clark  commenced  busi- 
ucss  in  the  year  1817. 
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John  Fagan,  Philadelphia, 
One  of  the  old  printers  and  stereotypers  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in 
that  city  on  the  28th  of  December,  1799,  and  began  to  learn  the  printing 
business  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  or  about  the  end  of  the  year  1812. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  an  era  was  not  likely  to  be  one  of  favor- 
able progress,  for  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  was  just  beginning,  and 
during  its  continuance  of  two  years  and  a  half,  little  progress  was  made  in 
the  peaceful  arts.  There  was  but  little  machinery  in  use,  steam  power  was 
only  in  limited  operation,  capital  was  scarce,  skilled  artizans  few  in  number, 
and  inventive  genius  sadly  at  a  loss  as  to  the  means  of  testing  or  carrying 
out  its  most  promising  suggestions.  The  typographical  art  was  almost  in 
its  infancy,  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  and  although  some  iron  printing 
presses  had  been  introduced,  the  simple  old  screw  press  of  Adam  Ramage 
was  chiefly  used  by  the  fraternity,  and  their  awkwardly  cut  types  were 
manufactured  by  Binney  &  Bonaldson,  near  the  corner  of  South  and  Tenth 
streets.  Some  heavy  works,  however,  had  been  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
including  quarto  Cyclopedias,  Hume's  History  of  England,  Robertson's  His- 
torical Works,  embracing  India,  Scotland,  America,  and  Charles  Y.  Some 
books,  too,  aspiring  to  a  good  degree  of  elegance,  had  issued  from  the 
Philadelphia  press ;  such  as  Barlow's  Columbiad  and  Wilson's  Ornithology, 
both  in  the  quarto  form,  and  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  But  in  these 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  wealth  or  competence  was  not  so  generally 
diffused  as  to  make  ^nch  publications  profitable ;  and  on  each  of  the  works 
comprised  in  the  above  list,  the  enterprise  involved  a  considerable  loss. 

But  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  country  began  to  accumulate  capital, 
and  the  new  art  of  stereotyping  came  in  to  supplement  that  of  printing, 
there  was  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  The  bookseller  had  more  cus- 
tomers, and  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  for  setting  the  type  anew  for  each 
edition.  So  books  were  cheapened,  and  purchasers  increased,  making  the 
publishing  business  more  steady  as  well  as  more  profitable,  and  enabling 
some  publishers  to  realize  competencies  and  fortunes. 

It  was  in  1823,  that  Mr.  J.  Howe  came  to  Philadelphia  with  his  stereotyp- 
ing machinery,  where  Mr.  L.  Johnson  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  voca- 
tion, and  both  had  a  fair  share  of  business  in  stereotyping  Bibles,  school 
books,  and  other  standard  works.  In  1827,  Mr.  Fagan  entered  Mr.  Howe's 
establishment  as  proof-reader,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Howe,  in  1634,  took 
the  foundry,  and  conducted  it  with  reasonable  success  until  1863,  when  he 
retired  from  the  business,  relinquishing  it  to  his  son. 

The  respective  stereotype  foundries  of  Messrs.  L.  Johnson  and  J.  Fagan 
were,  for  many  years,  almost  the  only  ones  in  Philadelphia.  But  as  the  city 
advanced  in  population  and  resources,  enterprising  young  men  entered  into 
the  business,  and  the  establishments  have  quadrupled  in  number.  Electro- 
typing,  or  stereotyping  in  copper,  gives  superior  sharpness  in  casting  wood- 
cuts, and  in  that  respect  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  stereotyped  works,  besides 
being  often  employed  for  an  entire  work,  where  immense  numbers  of  copies 
require  greater  durability  in  the  plates.  But  most  books  are  still  stereotyped, 
few  reaching  sales  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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In  the  twenty-nine  yearB  comprehended  within  this  period,  the  art  of 
printing  had  made  great  strides.  Aided  by  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping, 
which  saved  much  expenditure  in  the  way  of  type-setting,  and  the  invention 
of  the  Adams  press,  the  great  book  printing  machine  of  the  United  States, 
which  brought  the  agency  of  ingenious  mechanism,  propelled  by  steam 
power,  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  great  advancement,  the  prodoction 
of  books  was  immensely  cheapened,  whilst  in  elegance  and  finish  they  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  homely  appearance  of  the  old  editions.  If  further 
improvement  in  book-making  seems  to  have  received  a  temporary  check  by 
reason  of  the  multiform  taxation  resulting  from  the  great  Civil  War,  let  as 
hope  that  a  vigorous  National  growth  in  the  future  will  tend  to  restore  the 
former  rate  of  progress. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  that,  apart  from  his  special  interest  in  the  art  typographical,  Mr. 
Fagan  has  been  for  many  years  an  earnest  and  active  advocate  of  home  in- 
dustry, with  all  its  varied  interests.  He  has  constantly  endeavored,  through 
the  editorial  columns  of  a  leading  daily  journal,  to  procure  such  a  change  in 
public  sentiment  as  shall  lead  to  an  explicit  National  recognition  of  the  justice 
and  policy  of  full  protection  to  all  American  industries,  whether  agricul- 
tural, mining,  manufacturing,  or  commercial. 

Lawrence  Johnson,  Philadelphia. 

A  printer,  but  eminent  especially  as  a  type  founder,  was  bom  January  23d, 
1801,  in  the  city  of  Hull,  England,  where  he  received  the  radiments  of  an 
ordinary  English  education.  When  quite  a  youth,  he  removed  to  Bungay, 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  printing  office  of  Messrs.  John  Childs  &  Sob. 
as  an  apprentice.  During  his  seven  long  years  of  service,  that  energy,  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  self-reliant  judgment  which  characterized  his  whole 
after  life,  became  measurably  developed.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  became  so 
reliable  and  finished  a  workman,  that  to  a  considerable  extent  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  office ;  and  by  his  devoted  attention  to 
his  employers'  interests,  he  completely  won  their  confidence  and  esteem. 

His  term  of  service  ended,  he  at  once  decided  that  the  United  States  was 
his  proper  field  of  labor,  as  affording  all  the  scope  which  his  ambition  craved. 
He  induced  his  parents,  with  their  numerous  family,  to  emigrate  with  him. 
and  on  July  4th,  1819,  they  arrived  in  New  York.  The  unhealthy  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  made  so  unfavorable  an  impression  upon 
the  parents,  that  they  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to  Albany.  There  Law- 
rence left  his  parents  (who,  a  few  months  later,  purchased  a  farm  in  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.),  and  returned  to  New  York  city,  to  engage  as  a  compositor  in 
the  printing  office  of  Mr.  Gray.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  bosiness  with  a 
diligence  almost  incredible.  He  boarded  in  the  house  in  which  the  office  was 
located,  and  for  weeks  together  did  not  go  oat  of  the  honse,  ezeept  to  church 
on  Sunday,  and  often  would  protraet  his  labor  tizleai  and  eighteen  hour* 
per  day. 

About  the  year  1820,  hii  attention  wn  djiactai  to  liio  oompamlAvoly  new 
art  of  stereotypmg,  and  with  a  Tiov  of  obliittiqf  nhnowloiga  of  I^Im  enleioi 
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the  employ  of  Messrs.  B.  &  J.  Collins,  of  New  York.  This  knowledge  obtained, 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  his  small  capital  set  up  a  Stereotype 
Foundry.  Owing  to  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  details,  and  his  very 
limited  means,  he  met  with  many  difficulties ;  but  with  that  indomitable  per- 
severance which  never  forsook  him,  he  overcame  them  alL 

In  1833,  Mr.  Johnson  added  type  founding  to  his  previous  calling.  The 
original  proprietors  of  the  Philadelphia  Type  Foundry,  Messrs.  Archibald 
Binney  and  James  Ronaldson,  had  withdrawn  from  the  business  with  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  Mr.  Richard  Ronaldson,  brother  of  one  of  the  preceding 
firm,  who  then  held  it,  felt  himself  un suited  to  the  progressive  demands  of 
the  age.  Mr.  Johnson  thought  he  saw  what  was  needed,  and  in  connection 
with  Mr.  George  Smith,  (a  former  workman  in  the  foundry),  purchased  the 
establishment  on  accommodating  terms. 

Connecting  stereotyping  with  type  founding,  and  throwing  all  his  energies 
into  the  business,  Mr.  Johnson  soon  found  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  calcu- 
lations, and  that  the  foundry  was  susceptible  of  resuscitation;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Type  Foundry  once  more,  under  his  judicious  management, 
began  to  emerge  from  the  "  slough  of  despond"  into  which  it  had  hopelessly 
drifted  previous  to  his  taking  the  helm,  and  has  continued  steadily  to  sail 
before  the  breeze  of  public  appreciation  from  that  day  to  the  present. 
Availing  himself  of  the  newly-discovered  art  of  electrotyping  immediately  on 
its  development,  he  bore  down  all  rivalry  in  the  production  of  a  new  quarto 
Specimen  Book  that  has  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals,  in  the  world  of 
typography. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  aware  that  there  was  no  stand-still  in  type  founding.  All 
must  be  onward  and  progressive.  He  was  ever  a  patron  of  improvement, 
and  an  cncourager  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan ;  and  while  his  Specimen  Book 
exhibits  a  liberal  draft  on  "the  public  domain"  of  type  foimding,  to  his 
memory  be  it  spoken,  he  was  never  known  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
labors  of  an  artist  by  electrotyping  where  he  could  procure  the  matrix  by 
purchase.  Indeed,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life — in  conjunction  with  other 
leading  type  founders  in  this  city — was  to  procure,  by  petition  to  Congress, 
such  a  modification  of  the  copyright  law  as  to  afford  protection  to  letter- 
cutters,  engravers,  and  originators  of  designs. 

As  his  business  increased,  he  foresaw  the  advantage,  and  almost  absolute 
necessity,  of  enlisting  in  the  interest  of  his  foundry's  growing  greatness  that 
species  of  talent  which  would  tend  to  the  development  of  its  liighest  excel- 
lence ;  and  with  that  view,  in  1845,  he  associated  with  him  Mr.  Thomas 
MacKellar,  Mr.  John  F.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Richard  Smith — all  of  whom  had 
been  in  his  employ  for  many  years.  About  this  time  the  health  of  Mr. 
Johnson  became  very  precarious.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  however,  a 
large  portion  of  the  burden  Uiatwas  pressing  him  to  the  grave  being  removed, 
be  rapidly  recuperated,  and  to  some  extent  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  health 
once  again.  His  connecting  these  gentlemen  with  him  in  his  general  busi- 
ness was  another  evidence  of  his  far-seeing  wisdom  as  a  business  man.  Under 
their  united  efforte  the  Philadelphia  Type  Foundry  continued  to  prosper ; 
and  when  "  the  grim  messenger  of  death*'  called  him  away  on  the  26th  of 
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April,  1860,  the  new  partners  had  become  familiarized  to  the  extensive  trade 
of  the  establishment,  and  its  business  glided  on  smoothly  and  uninterruptedly 
as  before. 

A  friend  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years  prior  to  Mr.  Johnson's  death. 
enjoyed  his  uninterrupted  friendship,  travelled  with  him  in  foreign  lands,  and 
in  our  own  laud,  and  for  months  was  his  only  companion,  has  famished  u 
with,  the  following  excellent  analysis  of  his  character  and  proper  tribute  to 
his  worth. 

"  Mr.  John8on*s  mental  character  was  strong  and  well  balanced.  He  pos- 
sessed a  vigorous  understanding,  great  mental  resources,  and  remarkable 
powers  of  concentration  and  abstraction.  Although  not  favored  with  what 
18  termed  a  *  liberal  education,'  he  had,  nevertheless,  a  well  coltivated  mind. 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a  student ;  for  in  his  actire  and  useful 
life,  he  studied  men  and  things  continually,  and  thus  became  a  precise  and 
logical  reasoner.  Those  who  have  had  intercourse  with  him,  especially  of  a 
business  kind,  cannot  but  have  noticed  how  largely  decision  of  character  wsi 
developed.  His  mind  was  not  only  rapid  in  its  operations,  but  of  great  grasp. 
While  listening  to  the  recital  of  any  thing  in  which  he  was  concerned,  his 
opinions  (which  he  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  change)  were  made  up,  to 
that  when  the  statements  were  finished,  he  was  ready  to  to  act  on  the  matter 
in  hand  at  once,  although  involving  large  interests. 

'*  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  liberal  and  a  benevolent  man.  After  his  decease,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  writer  to  examine  critically  his  books  of  accounts  and 
papers.  The  goodly  array  of  figures  of  his  *  charity'  account  abundantly 
attests  that  with  his  increasing  means  his  charities  extended.  There  was  no 
ostentation  in  his  benevolence.  Many  a  widow's  heart  has  leaped  for  joy  on 
receiving  a  ton  of  coal,  or  a  barrel  of  flour,  from  an  unknown  donor ;  many  a 
poor  man's  rent  has  been  paid,  and  the  landlord's  acknowledgment  been 
anonymously  forwarded ;  many  a  poor  boy  has  been  benefitted  by  his  counsel 
and  assisted  with  material  aid,  of  which  his  own  family,  much  less  the  world, 
knew  nothing. 

*'  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  just  man.  "While  he  expected  and  insisted  on  punc- 
tuality and  strict  probity  from  others,  he  was  prompt  and  scrupulously  exact 
in  rendering  to  every  man  his  due.  All  who  knew  him  relied  implicitly  on 
his  word,  from  which  he  was  never  known  to  swerve.  Where  his  confi* 
dence  was  reposed,  no  amount  of  misfortune  or  business  difficulties  could 
shake  it ;  but  when  once  forfeited  by  trickery,  breach  of  faith,  or  otherwise. 
it  could  never  be  regained.  In  compounding  or  arranging  with  honest,  but 
unfortunate  debtors,  his  large  liberality  became  almost  proverbial ;  and  many 
instances  could  be  cited  where,  in  meetings  of  creditors,  his  manly  and  liberal 
course  so  moved  his  fellow  creditors,  that  arrangements  were  effected  on  the 
spot,  whereby  the  unfortunate  debtor  was  enabled  to  go  on  with  his  business, 
and  in  many  ca.ses  afterward,  to  attain  prosperity. 

*'  Mr.  Jolmson  was  a  succesrfiU  man.  In  his  early  business  career  he  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  arising  chiefly  from  the  want  of  means,  and 
friends  who  could  assist  him.  By  his  own  unaided  efforts  and  his  sagacious 
talent  in  business  affairs,  as  well  as  by  his  skill  as  a  workman  and  his  indom- 
itable energy  and  industry,  he  surmounted  them  all.  His  large  estate,  and 
a  business  which  has  now  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  are 
left  as  monuments  of  his  far-sightedness  and  skilL  In  this  connection  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  state  that  although  Mr.  Johnson  engaged  largely  in  ba>i- 
ness  matters  outside  of  his  own  calling,  it  does  not  appear  from  his  books 
of  account  that  they  contributed  in  any  degree  to  his  prosperity. 

*' Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  good  man.  The  many  corporations  and 
societies  in  Philadelphia  witli  which  he  was  connected,  have  spread  on  their 
minute  books  their  estimate  of  his  value  as  a  citizen,  and  the  personal  loss 
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they  RusUined  when  his  wise  counsels  were  withdrawn.  At  a  meeting  of 
hook  publishers,  held  immediately  after  his  decease,  the  venerable  chairman, 
lieury  C.  Carey,  Esq.,  said  of  him :  *  I  have  known  him,  perhaps,  longer  than 
any  of  you — one  of  nis  first  business  operations  was  undertaken  for  me.  I 
have  found  him,  in  all  his  relations,  honest,  intelligent,  and  Upright  We 
could  scarcely  find  a  better  man,  and  I  havfi  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
was  as  worthy  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.'  Among  the  resolutions  t^lopted  at 
that  meeting  was  the  following :  *  Resolved,  That  in  his  decease  the  community 
has  lost  one  of  its  worthiest  citizens ;  for  with  an  unsullied  personal  integrity, 
and  a  heart  of  the  kindest  promptings,  he  united  clearness  of  judgment, 
activity  of  enterprise,  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  an  extensive  business,  and 
thus  presents,  in  his  finished  character,  a  union  of  qualities  rarely  combined, 
which  we  shall  ever  cherish  as  an  incentive  and  an  example.'  As  a  husband, 
father,  and  friend,  he  was  eminently  affectionate,  indulgent,  and  true.  The 
venerable  and  universally  esteemed  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  his  pastor,  standing 
by  his  open  grave,  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Woodlands,  briefly  and  feel- 
ingly recounted  his  life  and  many  virtues,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  he 
died  with  a  well-founded  hope  of  a  glorious  and  blissful  immortality. 

*'  llie  family  of  Mr.  Johnson,  preferring  a  last  resting-place  beyond  the 
rapid  advances  of  the  city,  subsequently  selected  a  beautiful  location  in 
the  cemetery  of  Mount  Vernon.  Indicative  of  the  character  and  taste  of  tlie 
departed  is  the  plain  but  substantial  granite  shaft,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  a  man  who  was  useful  to  the  world  while 
living,  and  at  his  death  left  a  name  and  character  more  enduring  than  the 
stone  which  tells  the  simple  story  of  his  nativity  and  death."  m. 

Conger  Sherman,  Philadelphia, 

One  of  the  old  and  most  wealthy  printers  in  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  New  Scotland,  near  Albany,  New  York,  August  7th,  1793.  His  father.  Job 
Sherman,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  though  he  continued  in  the  army 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  After  his  release  from  military  service,  he  married 
Miss  Anne  Conger,  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  a  lady  of  Huguenot  descent, 
took  up  land  near  Albany,  and  commenced  farming,  in  which  pursuit  he  con- 
tinued until  his  decease,  in  1832.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  combines  in  his  blood  the  French  Protestant  and  primitive 
English  Puritan,  than  which  there  is  no  better  ancestral  stock. 

Before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  young  Sherman  left  his  country  home 
and  entered  tlie  printing  establishment  of  Barber  &  Southwick,  then  pub- 
lishers of  the  Albany  Register^  and  State  Printers.  In  this  office  all  the 
Department  and  Legislative  printing  for  the  State  was  done,  and  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  it  was  part  of  his  duly  in  his  new  vocation  to  carry 
from  the  printing  office  to  the  State  House  the  printed  bills  and  journals  of 
the  previous  day*s  proceedings,  and  consequently  he  had  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  Legislative  halls,  the  (>ommittee  rooms,  and  Governor's  mansion,  in  all 
of  which  he  was  a  welcome  visitor.  He  has  furnished  us  with  a  condensed 
account  of  his  professional  life,  and  some  memoranda  of  his  recollections  of 
a  few  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  day,  that  are  quite  interesting,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  give  them  in  his  own  words : 

"  It  was  at  this  time,''  he  says,  **that  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
some  of  the  public  men  of  that  day,  among  others,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  and 
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De  Witt  Clinton.  In  person,  manners,  and  mind.  Clinton  was  a  nplt-ndid  man. 
Hedate  and  re«<>rvcd.  he  yel  appeared  to  me  always  checrfnl  ftnd  kind.  Ht 
had  just  been  fippoinled  by  the  Senate  of  New  York  one  of  the  Board  of 
Canal  Coinmiaaionura.  and  was  engaged  in  perfecting  the  plan  of  the  Erie 
Canot,  of  wliii'li  he  was  the  origiuator.  I  was  sent  to  bim  ona  maming  at 
his  room  for  copy.  When  1  entered  I  doffed  iny  cap,  made  my  bow,  and 
ijuid,  '  Please,  air,  1  was  sent  for  some  copy.'  '  Sit  down,  nty  son,'  was  the 
kind  and  encouraging  reply.  He  took  up  from  the  table  before  bim  a  neatly 
prepared  manuscript,  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  leaves  tike  a  lawyer's  paper- 
book,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  read  that.  I  looked  at  it ;  it  nas  written  in  a 
clear  round  band  as  plain  as  print.  'Yes.  sir.  I  con  read  it,'  wa9  my  reply. 
He  said,  '  I  have  here  a  duplicate  copy  which  I  wished  to  verify  before  I  give 
you  the  oKginitl;  stand  up  before  me  and  read.'  This  watt  the  first  Report 
of  the  Commiaaioncre  appointed  to  survey  the  route  of  the  great  Erie  Canal, 
1  did  my  best  at  reading.  1  was  accustomed'to  reading  copy — bod  manuscript 
generally ;  this  was  good.  I  read  on  in  a  clear,  firm  tone,  iLnd  with  emph&sis, 
pronouiiciug  every  word  correctly,  until  I  came  to  the  estimated  coat  of  the 
work— /i>«  mtUioTu  of  AoWars.  I  drew  a  long  breath,  more,  perhaps,  froib 
some  natural  cause,  than  a  comprehension  of  the  enormous  aniu  of  money  in 
those  days.  The  grave  statesman  looked  at  me  as  if  1  did  understand  it 
Buancially,  '  Large  figures,  sonny,'  said  he ;  '  I  may  not  live  to  see  ibe  work 
finished,  but  yon  will,  and  paid  for,  too,  I  hope.'  I  then  read  on  to  the  end 
of  the  document,  put  tlie  copy  in  my  pocket,  fell  highly  honored,  and  relumed 
to  the  printing  office  with  it,  wliere  I  came  very  near  getting  a  good  tlira^b- 
in^  for  loitering  about  the  Stale  Hnuae,  whii'h  I  sometimes  did.  for  it  wm  a 
very  agreeable  place  for  me  to  spend  my  time. 

"I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my  boyhood.  What  I  learned  then  made  a 
good  and  permanent  impression  on  my  mind.  Some  one  has  said  '  the  boy 
makes  the  man."  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  for  me  great  good  fortune 
that  my  lot  was  cast  among  esemplary  men,  and  in  a  profession  where  studj 
and  mental  improvement  were  my  daily  business.  Big  figures  I  never  ex- 
pected to  make,  but  for  a  respectable  figure  I  have  always  had  an  abiding 
ambition. 

"In  the  BumTncr  of  1811, 1  left  my  employers  in  Albany,  to  whom  I  was 
never  indentured,  and  went  to  New  York,  where  I  staid  about  two  months. 
Business  of  all  kinds  was  then  very  dull  in  New  York,  and  the  printing  busi- 
ness especially  so.  Sherman  k  Co,  in  Philadelphia,  now  in  18t>T,  are  using 
more  paper  for  book  printing  In  one  day  than  was  then  required  to  supply 
all  the  book  presses  in  New  York  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

"In  September,  IBll,  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  and  here  began  another 
epoch  of  my  life.  Fifty-aii  years  ore  nearly  gone  since  my  advent  in  this 
city.  Time  flies  fast  I  cannot  realize  it.  It  seems  bot  a  few  years.  But 
when  1  recall  all  the  eventful  changes  in  the  past  years,  memory  revives 
many  incidents  personally  impressive — the  War  of  1612,  the  subsequent  de- 
pression of  business,  the  years  of  toil  and  tuition  as  a  journeyman  printer 
from  1B12  to  1830. 

"Infancy  very  well  expresses  the  state  of  the  printing  and  publishing  tradei 
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a  half  century  ago.  Yet  there  were,  at  that  time,  both  printers  and  pnb^ 
lishers  who  were  solid  men  and  men  of  enterprise.  The  pioneers  were 
Johnson  &  Warner,  Mathew  Carey,  and  Philip  H.  Nicklin.  Their  successors 
were  the  Careys,  John  Origg,  Carey  &  Hart,  Blanchard  k  Lea,  T.  k  J.  W. 
Johnson,  most  of  whom  have  amassed  fortunes  and  retired  from  business. 
The  improvements  in  the  art  of  bookmaking,  such  as  stereotyping  and  steam 
power  presses,  came  just  in  time  to  insure  prosperity  to  many  engaged  in 
the  publishing  business  from  1835  to  1860;  certain  it  is  these  were  prosperous 
years  for  those  engaged  in  printing,  publishing,  and  the  kindred  professions. 

'*  I  say  improvements  came  just  in  time ;  I  should  say  that  these  improve- 
ments had  their  origin  in  the  rapidly  increasing  requirements  of  the  day  for 
books  and  newspapers.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention — the  old  hand 
press  would  no  longer  suffice.  The  Adams  press  was  invented,  and  is  still 
the  approved  machine  for  book  printing.  Hoe's  great  invention,  the  eight 
and  ten  cylinder  press  for  newspapers,  is  now  indispensable  in  America  and 
in  Europe.  Stereotyping  was  done  here  long  before  1835,  the  date  1  have 
given  as  a  marked  period  of  prosperity. 

'*  In  May,  1830, 1  purchased  the  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Towar  k 
Hogan,  booksellers  of  Philadelphia,  and  began  business  with  four  or  five 
hand-presses,  printing  for  that  firm  the  Bible  and  Henry's  Commentary.  I 
have  said  above  that  my  probationary  years  as  a  journeyman  were  years  of 
tuition ;  those  years  of  toil  prepared  me  for  the  future  years  of  business, 
which  required  skill  in  my  profession,  constant  industry  and  economy  in  all 
things ;  for  I  may  as  well  here  tell  it — I  began  business  on  borrowed  capital. 

**For  the  first  four  or  five  years  after  my  commencement,  in  1830,  my  pro- 
gress was  very  slow.  In  1835,  the  country  generally  began  to  feel  the  reviv- 
ing influence  of  trade.  In  1837,  I  put  up  my  first  steam  press — the  second 
press  of  the  kind  for  book  printing  in  Philadelphia.  From  that  period  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  in  1861,  there  was  a  gradual  incrense  of 
business,  attended  with  moderate  success,  which  I  shared  in  common  with 
my  professional  contemporaries. 

•*In  1845,  the  first  volumes  of  Commodore  Wilkes*  Exploring  Expedition 
were  printed  for  the  Library  of  Congress  at  my  office  in  St.  James  street. 
Wilkes*  Narrative  consisted  of  five  volumes,  quarto,  with  an  Atlas  of  Plates. 
Then  followed  in  succession,  Hale's  Philology,  Dana's  Geology,  Gould's 
Mollusca,  Dana's  Crustacea,  Gray's  Botany,  with  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  Picker- 
lug's  Races  of  Man,  Dana's  Zoophytes,  with  Atlas  of  Plates.  Some  sixteen 
volumes  in  all  have  been  published' in  the  same  style  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Separate  editions  of  all  of  these  works  were  printed  for  different  pub- 
lishers in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  immediately  following  the 
volumes  for  Congress.  Of  the  five  volumes  of  the  Narrative,  many  thousands 
were  printed  for  a  publishing  house  of  this  city — ^Messrs.  Lea  k  Blanchard, 
a  portion  of  them  in  quarto,  but  considerably  the  largest  number  in  super 
royal  octavo.  These  are  the  only  works  of  public  notoriety  that  have  issued 
from  my  press. 

*'  Many  of  the  latter  years  of  my  professional  life  have  been  agreeably 
passed.    I  loved  my  business,  and  I  was  happy  and  contented.    Frequent 
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social  evenings  at  home  with  some  of  oar  typographical  friends — Johnson, 
Clark,  Fagan,  James  Kay,  and  others — ^were  in  every  way  beneficial,  happy, 
and  agreeable.  Time  is  a  ^^at  leveller.  Johnson,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
was  the  first  to  fall" 

In  1864,  Mr.  Sherman  sold  his  printing  business  to  his  only  son,  Boger 
Sherman,  who  has  associated  with  him  as  copartners  Messrs.  M.  F.  Benermaa 
and  Andrew  Overend,  ander  the  firm  style  of  Sherman  &  Co.,  whose  e8tab> 
lishment,  which  has  been  recently  refitted,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  snd 
most  complete  in  Philadelphia. 
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C.  A.  Alvord,  Hew  Tork« 

Who  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  printer  of  illnstrated  works  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  native  of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  He  was  early 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  typographer's  art,  and  worked  as  journeyman  for 
many  years  before  he  became  a  master  printer.  During  this  period  he  acquired 
such  proficiency  in  all  branches  of  his  profession,  that  when  he  fitted  up  his 
first  printing  office,  in  1B44,  he  was  able  to  direct  the  proper  arrangements, 
not  only  of  the  presses,  but  of  the  engine,  boilers,  and  shafting,  and,  in  fact, 
performed  a  large  part  of  the  work  with  his  own  hands.  He  first  commenced 
business  at  the  corner  of  Dutch  and  John  streets,  from  which  he  removed  to 
Gold  street,  where  he  remained  until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  No.  15  Van- 
derwater  street,  which  is  among  the  largest  and  best  arranged  edifices  for 
the  printing  business  in  the  United  States. 

This  building  is  five  stories  in  height,  about  sixty  feet  in  front,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  greater  part  of  the  basement,  which  extends 
under  the  entire  building,  is  occupied  as  a  paper  wareroom,  while  a  small 
portion  is  appropriated  to  an  engine  of  thirty-five  horse  power,  that  drives 
the  machinery.  The  boilers  arc  placed  in  a  court  on  the  outside  of  the  main 
buildings  One  peculiar  and  distinctive  feature  of  this  establishment  is  the 
immense  vaults  for  the  storage  of  stereotype  plates  of  publishers  whose  works 
are  printed  by  Mr.  Alvord.  Of  these  there  are  four,  which  extend  under 
adjacent  buildings,  are  separated  by  thick  walls  and  wrought-iron  doors,  and 
locked  and  guarded  as  a  sub-treasury.  The  air  in  these  vaults  is  cool  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  roar  of  the  great  city  is  unheard.  Here  are  thousands  pf 
books  in  metal — a  mammoth  cave  of  literature ;  with  intricate  and  winding 
passages  in  which  the  inexperienced  explorer  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  with- 
out the  services  of  a  guide. 

Leaving  the  vaults  and  wareroom,  and  ascending  to  the  first  floor,  we  come 

to  the  composing  room.    Here  about  eighty  men  are  constantly  employed  in 

Betting  type,  and  sometimes  the  force  is  increased  to  one  hundred.    The 

room  contains  ovrr  three  hundred  pairs  of  cases  of  type,  among  which  are 

fonts  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Old  English,  and  a  sufficient  variety  of  old-style  type 

to  make  reprints  or  fac-similes  of  old  newspapers,  which  has  been  done  here 

in  many  instances. 
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The  press  room  is  on  the  second  floor.  ITere  are  sixteen  Adams'  presses, 
two  cylinder  presses,  and  eleven  hand  presses,  which  are  employed  on  the 
finest  illustrated  works.  Even  these,  however,  are  worked  by  steam.  AD  the 
book  work  is  dried  by  steam  after  what  is  known  as  the  laundry  method,  and 
it  is  then  pressed  in  hydraulic  presses,  llie  upper  stories  are  occupied  as  a 
book  bindery,  while  there  is  also  on  the  premises  a  stereotype  and  electrotype 
foundry,  so  that  all  the  operations  necessary  and  incidental  to  conTerting  a 
manuscript  into  a  finished  bound  book  are  carried  on  under  one  roof. 

To  enumerate  all  the  fine  works  that  have  issued  from  the  Alvord  Press 
within  twenty-two  years,  would  involve  the  compilation  of  a  small  catalogne. 
It  is  presumed  that  more  work  is  done  at  this  office  for  publishers  of  books 
sold  by  subscription,  than  at  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  the  list 
of  fine  holiday  books,  annually  printed  here,  is  a  very  comprehensive  one. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
the  subject : 

"A  book  which  was  issued  by  this  house  a  few  weeks  ago,  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  read  about,  although  the  reader  will  never  see  a  copy,  since  it  is 
not  offered  for  sale,  being  intended  for  private  circulation  only.  Mr.  Alvord 
considers  it  one  of  the  finest  books  he  ever  printed,  and  Mr  Matthews,  the 
binder,  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  bound  a  copy  in  superb  style,  and  sent 
it  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  book  is  called  'Armsmear,'  and  was  pre- 
pared by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  of  Connecticut.  As  it  was  intended  for  a 
holiday  present  for  friends,  it  was  produced  without  regard  to  cost,  being 
printed  with  beautiful  type,  on  extra  calendered  paper,  with  open,  free  margins. 
Each  volume  was  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars  when  they  were  completed. 
The  book  contained  an  autobiography  of  Colonel  Colt,  written  by  his  widow, 
and  a  full  description  of  "Armsniear,"  the  name  of  her  residence  at  Hartford. 
It  was  splendidly  illustrated,  giving  views  of  the  house,  deer  park,  grounds, 
conservatory,  picture  gallery,  the  pistol  manufactory,  etc. 

**  Many  wealthy  people  publish  books  for  their  own  amusement,  and  some 
of  the  residents  of  our  Fifth  avenue  have  indulged  in  the  luxury.  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  James  Lennox  gave  an  order  through  his  agent,  Mr.  Randolph,  for 
the  republication  of  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus,  with  copies  of  the 
original  drawings  made  on  board  the  ship.  Mr.  Lennox  wished  to  hare  the 
book  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  he  was  fearful  it  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  Whittingham,  of  London ;  but  when  he  saw  Mr.  Alvord's 
proofs,  he  decided  they  would  do,  and  so  the  book  was  printed  in  America. 
Two  copies  of  it  were  issued  in  folio,  one  of  which,  it  is  understood,  found 
its  way  to  the  British  Museum,  while  the  other  reposes  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Lennox,  on  Fifth  avenue.  A  few  were  issued  in  octavo  form,  and  some  in 
quarto.  The  paper  on  which  it  was  printed  was  imported  Scotch  paper,  as 
hard  as  steel.  A  *  History  of  Vassar  College  and  its  Founder,'  by  B.  J.  Los- 
sing,  Esq.,  is  a  very  beautiful  illustrated  work,  brought  oat  by  Mr.  Alvord 
recently. 

"  Another  elegant  book,  well  known  to  those  curious  in  such  matters,  issued 
by  this  house,  is  James  Wynne's  Private  Libraries  of  New  York.  It  is  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  printing  as  ever  came  from  the  American  Press.    This 
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house  frequently  reprints  old  newspapers,  with  the  discolored  paper  and  the 
old-fashioned  type.  When  Mr.  Warren  was  in  the  Recorder's  hall,  he  com- 
menced to  issue  the  old  records  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  the  book  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  Recorder's  office.'' 

Mr.  Alvord  is  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Society, 
and  President  of  the  Typothette,  a  society  formed  of  master  printers  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  art  and  promoting  good  fellowship  among  the  crafl. 
This  society,  which  keeps  itself  informed  of  all  the  improvements  in  the  art 
of  printing  that' are  brought  out  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  through 
correspondence  with  similar  societies  in  Paris,  and  London,  and  Germany, 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  printers  in  the  United  States,  enabling  them 
to  keep  pace  with  their  brethren  in  Europe.  Mr.  Alvord  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  he  is  now  adorning,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  will,  in  a  few  years,  retire  from  the  profession  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  leaving  the  extensive  business 
that  he  has  built  up  to  his  son,  who  is  now  associated  with  him. 


Samuel  Bowlei,  Springfield,  MassachiisettSy 

Is  entitled  to  a  place  among  distinguished  American  printers.  Though  more 
properly  a  journalist,  yet  he  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  extensive,  com- 
prehensive, and  successful  Printing  Offices  and  Binderies  in  New  England, 
and  is  entitled  to  rank  alike  as  a  professional  man,  an  artisan,  and  a  manu- 
facturer. His  grandfather  was  Samuel  Bowles;  his  father  was  also  named 
Samuel ;  and  a  fourth  of  the  same  name  is  well  advanced  on  the  way  to 
manhood. 

The  present  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  vras  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1826, 
soon  after  his  father,  coming  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  commenced  there 
The  Springfield  Republican  newspaper ;  and  there  has  his  home  always  been, 
and  probably  always  will  be — a  rare  fact  in  the  history  of  the  American  man. 
He  went  to  school  there,  never  elsewhere,  and  at  sixteen  turned  in  as  a  boy 
of  all-work  in  his  father's  printing  office,  folding  and  carrying  papers,  rolling 
the  type,  attending  the  counting-room,  dabbling  with  pen  and  scissors  for 
"  copy"  for  the  weekly  paper. 

In  1844,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  persuaded  his  father  to  start  Tke  Daily 
Republican,  and  from  its  beginning,  he  has  been  its  constant  and  substantial 
conductor.  It  was  a  "  wee"  affair  at  first,  with  only  a  hundred  or  two  sub- 
scribers, but  the  Mexican  War  came  in  1846,  and  the  Telegraph  began  to  dot 
and  carry  news  about  the  same  time,  and  the  paper,  grew  into  position  and 
profit  by  1848.  In  these  early  years,  Mr.  Bowles  was  omnipresent  in  the  busi- 
ness. He  slept  on  a  sofa  in  the  office,  gathered  and  prepared  the  general  and 
local  news  of  the  paper,  marshalled  the  compositors  at  four  o'clock  every 
morning  for  the  late  **  copy,"  superintended  the  **  make-up"  of  the  paper, 
took  his  turn  at  the  wheel  of  the  Adams'  press  that  worked  it  off,  despatched 
the  town  carriers,  and  prepared  the  mail  and  railroad  packages — all  before 
breakfast.  Such  perseverance  and  industry  rapidly  told  in  producing  success. 

In  1849,  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  ("Timothy  Titcomb,")   came  in  as  associate 
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much  of  the  results  and  advantages  that  these  give  to  men,  and  few  of  ov 
joumaliBts  write  more  gracefully  and  scholarly  than  he  does. 

Though  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  Mr.  Bowles  has  had  a  long  career  m 
a  business  and  professional  man — two  more  years  will  complete  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Daily  RepuhlieiMn,  He  \m 
been  part  and  parcel  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  modem  American  Joomaliia, 
and  no  one  man  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  its  development  vuk 
elevation.  His  ideal  of  the  Public  Journal  is  still  far  from  realiaation ;  ke 
looks  to  -see  it  still  more  the  great  instrument,  guide,  and  protector  in  tbt 
growth  of  our  political  and  social  system,  disseminating  knowledge,  dis- 
arming ignorance  and  vice,  and  defending  order  and  justice.  There  remains 
only  to  add  to  our  sketch  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  married  as  early  aa  he  begia 
business  life,  has  a  large  family  of  children,  and  lives  in  a  home  of  taste  airf 
elegance  in  Springfield,  respected  and  honored  most  by  those  who  hare  knowi 
him  longest  and  best. 


Hewton  Case,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Whose  printing  establishment  is  the  largest  in  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  New  England,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Canton,  near  Hartford,  in 
the  year  1807.  His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  attending  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood,  and  in  farm  labors,  and  not  until  after  he  was 
of  age  did  he  have  any  connection  with  the  profession  of  which  he  is  now  a 
prominent  member.  When  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  left  his  father's 
home,  and  went  to  the  city  of  Hartford  to  learn  the  art  of  plate  printing, 
with  a  compensation  merely  sufficient  to  pay  his  board.  After  spending 
nearly  a  year  in  what  may  be  called  an  apprenticeship,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  same  pursuit ;  but  an  opportunity  pre- 
senting to  engage  in  the  business  on  his  own  account,  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford and  set  up  a  small  establishment  for  printing  school  maps,  bank  notes, 
etc.  From  1830  to  1836,  he  employed  from  two  to  six  persons  in  this  bu^ine^s, 
when  Mr.  J.  Hubbard  Welles,  a  book  and  job  printer,  with  some  six  or  eight 
hand  presses,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  type,  offered  his  establishment 
for  sale,  and  Messrs.  Newton  Case,  Edwin  D.  TiflFany,  and  Alanson  I).  Waters, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Case,  Tiffany  k  Co.,  purchased  it  for  84.500,  mostly 
on  credit.  Being  young  and  ambitions,  the  members  of  the  new  firm  devoted 
themselves  with  energy  to  their  business,  the  result  of  which  was  soon  manifest 
in  an  increase  of  patronage,  demanding  additional  facilities,  to  supply  which, 
one  Adams  Power  Press,  of  the  first  patent,  was  purchased.  This  for 
nearly  two  years  was  propelled  by  an  Irishman,  who  considered  it  a  great 
priviledge  to  run  it  eleven  hours  a  day.  The  result  of  the  first  years'  hnsint'^s 
was  quite  satisfactory,  the  net  income  amounting  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  The  year  1837  was  one  of  disaster  to  business  men  generally ;  hut 
the  new  firm,  by  careful  management  and  close  attention,  were  enabled  to 
close  the  year  without  loss. 

In  January.  A.  D..  1838,  Mr.  Philemon  Capfield,  having  had,  for  a  long 
time,  the  largest  printing  office  in  the  State,  offered  it  for  sale.     At  this  time 
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yir,  Alanson  D.  Wateni  retired  from  the  firm  of  Case,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Leander  Bamham  was  admitted.  The  new  firm,  retaining  the  name  of 
Case,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  purchased  of  Mr.  Canfield  his  entire  establishment,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  five  Adams  Power  Presses,  nine  hand  presses,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  book  and  job  typo,  and  a  steam-engine,  the  whole  being  valued 
at  about  $6,000.  Wishing  to  unite  the  two  establishments,  they  leased  the 
premises  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Trumbull  streets,  formerly  occupied  as 
a  county  jail  and  hotel.  The  building  was  about  forty  by  sixty  feet,  three 
stories  high,  with  basement  and  attic.  After  making  the  necessary  altera- 
tions to  adapt  it  to  their  business,  they  removed  to  the  new  location 
April  1st,  1838. 

In  September,  1840,  the  firm  purchased  the  steel  and  stereotype  plates  of 
the  Cottage  Bible,  a  popular  commentary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Patton,  D.D., 
The  year  1841  proving  a  prosperous  one,  they  printed  and  sold  nearly  ten 
thousand  copies  of  this  valuable  work.  They  also  purchased,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  premises  they  occupied,  for  $10,000.  This  Cottage  Bible, 
of  which  they  have  sold  150,000  copies,  was  the  first  of  many  valuable  publi- 
cations issued  by  this  firm. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1848,  the  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Bumham.  The  remaining  partners  continued  the  business  in  the  former 
name  of  Case,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and  as  their  business  steadily  increased,  in  the 
year  1850,  they  erected  a  building  south  of  and  nearly  adjoining  the  one  then 
occupied  by  them,  the  main  part  of  which  was  fifty  by  sixty-four  feet,  with 
an  L  twenty  by  twenty  feet,  and  five  stories  high.  In  this  they  placed  a  new 
engine  of  larger  size  than  the  one  before  used  by  them,  and  added  to  their 
business  that  of  Bookbinding,  devoting  a  large  part  of  this  new  building  to 
that  department.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  print,  bind,  and  sell  such  works 
as  they  published,  as  well  as  to  do  printing  and  binding  for  other  parties. 
In  the  year  1853,  they  admitted  to  the  firm  James  Lock  wood  and  Albert  G. 
Cooley.  Mr.  Lockwood,  being  a  practical  printer,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
that  branch  of  the  business. 

In  January,  1857,  Mr.  Cooley  retired  from  the  firm,  and  in  August,  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Tiffany  also  retired.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Case  more  than  twenty-one  years,  necessitated  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Lockwood  continued  the 
business  in  the  name  of  Case,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1858,  admitted  Leverett  Brainard  as  an  active  partner  in  their  firm. 

About  the  year  1850,  the  firm  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  Unabridged ;  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  the  year 
1861,  they  had  produced  about  300.000  copies  of  this  work.  They  also 
manufactured  a  large  number  of  Statute  and  Law  books,  among  which  were 
those  for  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  two  editions  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota ;  and  for  other  parties  several  hundred  thousand  School  books 
annually,  besides  their  own  publications,  and  a  large  amount  of  job  printing. 

During  these  years  they  prospered  and  extended  their  business,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  more  extensive  buildings,  and  they  have  recently 
42 
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erected  and  now  occupy  one  of  the  most  complete  establislinients  of  its  kind 
in  the  Union. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  basement,  and  trimmings  of  Portland  brovn 
stone.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long,  by  forty  feet  wide,  (ex- 
clusive of  an  L,  containing  stairways,  hoisting  aparatus,  and  closets),  and  four 
stories  high,  beside  basement  and  attic.  The  basement  is  occupied  byt 
machine  and  carpenter  shop,  and  for  the  storing  and  wetting  of  paper,  tiid 
has  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  extensive  vaults,  properly  divided,  for  the 
storage  of  electrotype  plates  and  fuel.  On  the  first  floor,  in  front,  is  tbe 
office  of  the  firm,  neatly  and  richly  finished  in  chestnut  and  oak,  with  black 
walnut  trimmings.  In  the  rear  of  the  general  office  are  the  private  offiee, 
and  the  packing  and  press  rooms.  In  the  latter  are  twelve  improved  Adams' 
Power  Presses,  adapted  to  the  various  kinds  of  book  printing.  On  the  second 
fioor  is  the  composing  room,  capable  of  accommodating  forty  hands ;  also  on 
the  same  floor  are  six  of  Hoe's  Cylinder  Job  Presses,  and  three  smaller 
presses.  On  the  third  floor  is  the  Bindery,  conveniently  arranged  and  sup- 
plied with  the  most  modern  machinery.  The  fourth  floor  is  used  for  folding 
and  sewing  books,  and  will  conveniently  accommodate  nearly  one  hundred 
girls.  The  attic  or  upper  story  is  used  for  drying  and  storing  paper,  and  is 
supplied  with  two  of  the  most  powerful  hydraulic  presses  for  pressing  sheets. 
The  building  is  provided  with  an  improved  elevator,  by  which  goods  are 
easily  moved  from  one  story  to  another. 

The  business  of  this  firm  is  excelled  by  few,  if  any,  in  New  England. 
Among  the  many  books  printed  and  bound  by  them,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named,  are  upward  of  200,000  volumes  of  Greeley's  American  Conflict, 
besides  large  quantities  of  other  war  books.  Tlieir  business,  although  hereto- 
fore large,  is  capable,  with  their  present  facilities,  of  being  greatly  extended. 


Tillinghast  K.  Collins,  Philadelphia, 

One  of  the  old  and  widely  known  printers  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  the  year  1802.  His  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  his  great  grandfather  having  emigrated  there 
while  it  was  yet  a  colony,  and  his  father  was  born  at  Cranston  in  that  state. 
His  great  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  was  a  Welshman,  and  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  who  resided  on  and  owned  an  island  in  the  Delaware  river  known 
as  White's  Island.  On  returning  to  Wales  he  was  shipwrecked  and  lost,  and 
the  island  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  those  to  whom  it  did  not  belong, 
it  was  never  recovered  by  the  family.  Mr.  Collins's  father  died  when  the  sons 
were  quite  young,  and  the  mother  being  left  inadequately  provided  for,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  lad  to  begin  the  struggles  of  life  early.  Before  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  the  eminent  Mathew 
Carey  as  a  "  sheet  boy,"  and  not  long  after  commenced  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship with  James  Maxwell,  who  at  that  time  had  one  of  the  largest  printing 
establishments  in  Philadelphia,  on  Fifth  street  near  Walnut.  He  began  his 
novitiate  in  the  wareroom,  and  progressed  gradually  through  all  the  details  of 
a  compositor's  and  pressman's  duties,  and  finished  with  the  reputation  of 
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Mng  one  of  the  best  pressmen  in  the  city.  After  completing  his  apprentice- 
ship  he  removed  to  Washington,  and  was  employed  by  Peter  Force,  who  has 
•ince  become  noted  for  having  collected  the  rarest  historical  library  in  Amer- 
ica. Subsequently  he  was  engaged  by  Gales  &  Seaton,  and  Duff  Green,  all  of 
them  well  known  printers  and  publishers.  During  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton he  became  connected  with  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  he  has  been  a  consistent  and  prominent  member. 

A  difficulty  having  occurred  between  the  journeymen  printers  and  their 
employers  induced  Mr.  Collins  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  found 
emploj^ent,  though  trade  at  that  time  was  dull.  James  Kay,  the  law 
bookseller,  appreciating  his  merits  as  a  superior  and  reliable  pressman,  offered 
to  engage  him  by  the  year  at  what  were  then  considered  good  wages,  viz.,  nine 
dollars  a  week.  He  accepted  the  offer  and  remained  in  this  situation  for 
•boat  eighteen  months,  when  he  left  it  to  become  foreman  for  Lawrence  John- 
son, who  had  entered  upon  his  prosperous  career.  Subsequently  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Frankford,  and  again  by  James  Kay,  when,  in  1833,  his  lifelong 
friend  Edward  C.  Biddle  proposed  to  loan  him  two  thousand  dollars  as  capital 
to  eng^e  in  business  on  his  own  account,  and  associating  with  him  Robert 
Wright,  a  compositor  in  Kay*s  office,  they  opened  a  printing  office  in  Prune 
itreet  with  but  one  hand-press.  Tliis  partnership,  however,  continued  but  for 
•  short  period,  and  in  1835  a  new  one  was  formed  with  his  younger  brother, 
establishing  the  firm  of  T.  K.  &  P.  G.  Collins,  wjio  by  their  superior  skill 
attained  a  position  at  the  very  head  of  their  profession.  During  the  existence 
of  this  copartnership,  which  was  not  terminated  until  after  the  decease  of  the 
Janior  member,  this  firm  executed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy of  which  the  art  in  America  can  boast.  Many  of  the  magnificent 
publications  of  the  United  States  Government,  for  which  the  Washington 
presses  received  credit,  were  printed  by  the  Messrs.  Collins.  Rice  &  Hart's 
'* National  Portrait  Gallery,"  and  "North  American  Sylva;"  Mr. Isaac  Lea's 
"  Naiades,"  and  "  Fossil  Footmarks  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;"  and  numer- 
ous standard  medical  works,  illustrated  with  the  finest  wood-cuts,  are  among 
the  handsome  volumes  which  bear  the  Collins  imprint.  During  this  period 
also,  the  old  office  in  Lodge  Alley,  now  Jayne  street,  occupied  by  them  from 
the  beginning,  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  it  became  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  city. 

The  junior  partner,  P.  G.  Collins,  died  in  1854.  •  He  was  a  printer  of  rare 
acquirements  and  general  knowledge.  His  familiarity  with  every  department 
of  the  business  was  intimate  and  exact.  A  man  of  high  personal  integrity, 
keen  sense  of  honor,  and  generous  instincts,  his  loss  was  deeply  felt.  After 
bis  decease,  the  business  was  managed  by  the  senior  member,  until  recently, 
when  he  became  unable,  through  ill  health,  to  give  it  personal  and  active 
flupervision.  The  management  then  devolved  upon  Mr.  J.  Wesley  Huff,  a 
gentleman  of  remarkable  clearness  of  intellect  and  of  long  experience  in  the 
establishment,  who  has  been  connected  with  it  aa  man  and  boy  for  over 
thirty  years,  passing  through  all  gradations,  from  an  apprentice,  compositor, 
and  proof  reader,  to  be  the  general  manager. 

The  composing  room  of  the  establishment  is  now  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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feet  in  length  and  will  accommodate  sixty  compositors  with  their  cmses.  Tbt 
fonts  of  type  in  this  room  are  unusually  large,  some  of  them  weighing  upwanb 
of  four  thousand  pounds.  The  job  room  is  thoroughly  organized,  with  seTcnl 
hundred  handsome  fonts  of  job  type,  and  every  facility  for  the  execntiiA 
of  plain  and  ornamental  work.  The  press  room  contains  seventeen  power- 
'presses  and  four  hand-presses  with  patent  inking  machines,  and  all  the  im- 
provements which  modern  ingenuity  has  developed  for  facilitating  the  bosineH. 
In  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  press-room,  we  may  state  that  the  average 
of  each  week's  work  done  in  it  is  about  fifteen  hundred  tokens,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  nine  million  duodecimo  pages ;  or,  in  other  words,  ahout  twenty-fiie 
thousand  duodecimo  volumes  of  ordinary  size  are  printed  on  their  presses 
each  week.  In  the  wareroom  there  are  two  hydraulic  and  three  of  Eviiis* 
screw  presses  of  the  largest  size.  Over  one  hundred  persons  are  generally 
employed  in  this  establishment. 

Mr.  Collins  was  for  many  years  a  Director  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  bii 
at  various  times  received  marked  testimony  of  the  appreciation  of  his  fellov^ 
citizens  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  so  long  lived.  His  bosiness  suc- 
cess and  personal  popularity  were  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  heauty  of  his 
moral  character  and  his  many  excellent  social  qualities.  Kindness  of  heart, 
and  benevolence,  beaming  from  a  round,  good-humored  countenance,  were  his 
distinguishing  characteristics,  and  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him.  Fluent  and  affable  in  conversation,  abounding  in  apt  stories 
and  illustrations,  courteous  in  business  intercourse,  to  know  him  was  to  lore 
him.  Ilis  intellect  also  was  of  more  than  the  average  order.  He  contributed 
to  the  profession  with  which  he  was  identified  two  improvements  of  great 
value  to  printers — the  patent  roller-boy  for  inking  hand-presses,  and  the  im- 
movable rules  which  surround  the  blocks  on  which  stereotype  plates  for  cer- 
tain works  are  placed.  Probably  no  man  during  an  active  and  long  business 
career  had  fewer  enemies  and  more  friends  among  rivals  and  colaborcrs  in  the 
same  field,  than  T.  K.  Collins  of  Philadelphia,  while  in  his  present  aflSiction 
and  physical  disability  he  has  tlie  sympathy  of  all  who  prize  a  most  estima- 
ble character. 

George  P.  Gordon,  Hew  York, 

A  practical  printer,  but  more  widely  known  as  tlie  inventor  of  new  styles  of 
printing  presses,  now  extensively  used,  was  born  in  Salem,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1810. 

In  early  life,  he  manifested  the  mechanical  and  inventive  ability  for  ubich 
he  afterwards  became  distinguished  ;  and  his  capacity,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  inherited.  He  was.  for  several  years,  engaged  as  a  practical 
printer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  through  a  knowledge  of  the  defect*  in 
tlie  presses  then  in  use,  was  led  to  attempt  improvements.  In  1834  or  '3o.  he 
made  his  first  experiment  for  the  improvement  of  Card  Presses,  the  besi.  if 
which  were,  at  tliat  time,  imperfect  in  construction,  unsoimd  in  priucip)*', 
and  slow  in  operation.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1850  that  he  applied  f«.>r 
his  first  patent  since  which  time,  he  has  obtained  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
patents  for  various  additional  improvements. 
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Since  the  bailding  of  his  first  press,  he  has  continned  an  nninterrapted 
series  of  experiments,  and  built  more  than  one  handred  varieties  of  presses 
of  various  sizes,  including  more  than  seventy-five  different  styles,  forms,  and 
combinations.  And  he  has  conscientiously  cast  aside  and  abandoned  any 
design  which  has  not  been  found  practically  satisfactory,  retaining  only  its 
available  features  and  tested  improvements. 

This  persistent  experimenting  has  been  attended  with  a  cost  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Indeed,  for  years,  Mr.  Gordon  expended 
every  dollar  of  his  income  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose. 

Among  the  presses  built  by  him,  is  one  called  "The  Fire  Fly"  which  is 
driven  by  the  foot  or  steam  power,  and  is  capable  of  printing  ten  thousand 
impressions  in  an  hour,  and,  with  the  double  feed  motion,  twenty  thousand 
impressions  in  an  hour.  This  press  performs  its  own  inking,  feeding,  cutting 
and  counting,  and  is  thoroughly  automatic.  As  a  card  press,  it  is  unexam- 
pled for  combining  speed  and  precision  of  operation. 

His  last  and  most  perfect  invention,  is  called  "  Hie  Franklin  Press"  which 
contains  the  best  features  of  his  presses  in  their^  best  combinations.  For  the 
classes  of  printing  for  which  his  presses  are  adapted,  it  is  believed  they  are 
unequalled. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  truly  a  self-made  man.  He  has  risen  to  his  present  position 
as  an  inventor  by  virtue  of  his  own  unaided  industry,  integrity,  and  genius. 
He  is  sanguine,  and  yet  patient — indefatigable  and  inexhaustible  in  resources, 
and  fertile  in  invention ;  he  delights  to  grapple  with  mechanical  difficulties — 
and  has  always  succeeded  in  surmounting  obstacles. 

If  the  assertion  may  be  hazarded  of  any  man,  that  he  fills  the  place  for 
which  he  was  designed,  it  may  be  said  of  this  inventor,  that  he  has  found  the 
sphere  for  which  his  natural  gifts  and  his  life  training  have  eminently  fitted 
him.  "  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ;*'  for  he  combines  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  practical  printer  and  the  thorough  mechanic. 

The  printing  craft  is  perhaps  more  largely  indebted  to  him,  in  the  peculiar 
department  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  powers,  than  to  any  other  single 
known  inventor. 

Many  thousands  of  his  presses  are  in  use,  and  the  best  evidence  of  their 
worth  is,  that  they  have  been  submitted  to  practical  tests  for  years. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  still  engaged  with  untiring  industry  in  inventing,  improving, 
building,  and  selling  his  presses,  for  which  the  demand  continues  unabated  ; 
and,  at  length,  after  years  of  test  and  expenditure,  he  is  reaping  the  reward 
he  so  richly  deserves. 
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Edward  0.  JenkiiiB,  New  Tork, 

la  an  escell^nt  rcprcscntnlivc  of  that  lurge  tlais  ot  men  who,  imder  frwift- 
lUtutious,  ocbtcii!  succcgfl  bf  the  exliibitiou  of  sUrlin^,  inaiily  qualities,  mi 
the  exercise  of  practical  talents.  Bom  in  the  year  1SI7.  of  Weltih  parentip, 
kpprouticeil  at  un  early  age  to  the  priuting  business,  and  pursuing  the  tocfttiw 
of  hia  life  steadily  and  successfully,  he  is  now  ranked  amoni^  the  old  prinien 
of  New  York,  nnd  lias  attained  a  reputation  among  the  brethren  of  his  trail 
that  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  a  useful,  well-spent  life.  As  a  journeyiDao.  hr 
was  noted  for  expeditions  workmanship  and  clean  proob.  and  when,  Ln  1^. 
he  comincDced  business  for  himscir,  he  at  once  obtained  a  fair  share  of  Ili« 
patronaBeorihe  S.rst  publishers  in  Uie  city.  HiaofGceat  this  time,  though  n«I 
among  the  largest  in  New  York,  Occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  fire  stor; 
bnilding  on  North  William  street,  and  his  fatiliiies  inolude  etery  thioj 
necessary  for  stereoiyping  and  printing  books.  In  the  press  room  are  nine 
Adams  presses,  including  one  of  extraordinary  size,  two  of  Hoe's  cylinder!, 
and  other  job  presses.  The  composing  room  has  ample  facilities  for  siitv 
compositors.  Mr.  Jenkins  seems  to  possess  the  rare  faculty  of  gaining  the 
friendship  of  tliese  in  his  service,  for  we  learn  that  the  foreman  of  the  prcM 
room  has  been  in  his  employ  twenty-throe  years  ;  the  foreman  of  the  com- 
posing room  fifteen  years;  a  prei>emtkn,  as  man  and  boy,  nineteen  years,  and 
uttiere  whose  terms  of  service  range  from  ten  to  fifteen  years — a  fact  that 
is  always  crcditobie  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

With  a  large  spirit  of  active  and  sagacious  inquiry  into  all  the  interest!  of 
the  art  in  its  various  relations,  and  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  all  the 
improvements  made  or  contemplated,  and  fretiuently  Hupjresling  impertaiil 
economies  or  developraents,  Mr.  Jenkins  has  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of 
the  trade,  and  commands  the  respect  of  all  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
press.  Clear  in  his  judgment,  quick  in  perception,  cautious  in  undertaking, 
yet  prompt  and  energetic  in  execution,  he  has  built  up  on  his  original  foun- 
dation, a  strong  and  lasting  structure  of  character  and  means  which  are  s  ju.-t 
tribute  to  his  worth. 

He  has  never  courted  or  sought  notoriety  as  a  public  man,  nor  has  he  ever 
solicited  or  held  an  elective  office,  but  in  the  quietude  of  the  social  circle,  or 
the  intercourse  of  benevolent  institutions,  finds  eicrcise  for  his  talents  more 
in  harmony  with  his  nature,  than  the  uncertain  and  troublesome  strcggles 
of  the  publicist  or  the  politician.  Karnest  in  conviction,  sincere  in  friend- 
ship, generous  in  his  sympathies,  he  is  an  honorable  example  of  private  worth, 
which  dignifies  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 
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Eobert  P.  King,  Philadelphia, 

Eminent  both  as  a  printer  and  a  public  spirited  citizen,  was  bom  in  the  city 
where  he  has  achieved  his  honors,  in  the  year  1815.  He  attended  what  was 
called  the  "  Model  School"  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  J.  Loxley  Rhees  was 
principal,  until  he  waff  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  store  boy  in 
the  china  warehonse  of  Messrs.  Read  &  Gray.  During  his  school  novitiate  he 
secured  the  respect  of  his  teacher,  who  thus  early  testified  to  his  worth  and 
predicted  his  future  usefulness  and  prominence.  Before  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  duly  indentured  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business,  in 
which  he  served  the  usual  period,  until  his  majority,  April  2d,  1836.  During 
the  ensuing  two  years  he  worked  at  '*case"  as  a  journeyman,  and  was  distin- 
guished both  for  rapid  composition  and  freedom  from  errors.  In  1838,  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  his  present  partner,  Alexander  Baird,  and  com- 
menced business  in  the  same  building  now  occupied  by  them  on  Sansom  street 
above  Sixth.  Their  limited  facilities  at  that  time,  compared  with  their 
now  extensive  establishment,  presented  the  widest  difference.  Mr.  Baird 
worked  a  single  hand-press,  and  Mr.  King  was  sole  compositor,  solicitor  of 
jobs,  bookkeeper,  foreman,  proof  reader,  and  purchaser  of  supplies.  The 
young  firm  found  that  two  of  the  smallest  rooms  in  their  present  building 
were  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  their  infantile  business ;  but 
by  diligent  attention  and  unwearied  industry,  this  gradually  expanded,  until 
at  present  the  firm  have  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  printing  offices 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

They  have  now  in  their  pressrooms  twelve  Adams  presses  on  book  work, 
two  Hoe  cylinder,  four  Gordon,  and  one  Liberty  press  on  job  work,  which 
consume  daily  about  one  hundred  reams  of  paper.  They  employ  in  the  com- 
posing rooms  over  sixty  hands,  and  in  all  the  departments,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  exclusive  of  the  stereotype  foundry,  which  has  just  been 
fitted  out  with  entirely  new  machinery  of  the  latest  improved  style,  by 
Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation.  This  firm  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  in  this  country,  to  establish  an  office  for  printing  German 
books,  and  they  have  now  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
German  printing  establishment  in  the  country.  The  German  Dictionaries 
stereotyped  by  them  are  in  demand  in  Germany,  where  they  are  noted  for 
their  accuracy  and  typographical  neatness.  In  1844,  they  commenced  ih^ 
publication  of  the  National  Clay  Almanac,  which  was  the  pioneer  of  ■li- 
hons  of  other  almanacs  since  issued  by  them ;  their  series  at  present  ecxiii**'-^ 
ing  of  no  less  than  seven  English  and  three  German  editions,  of  wbidb 
print  one  million  copies  annually.  Probably  no  firm  in  the  Uumi 
equal  facilities  for  printing  works  in  rare  languages.  They  have  pnoi*^  % 
hymn  book  in  Cherokee,  numerous  works  in  Swedish,  including  »  v^mt^  ^ 
Swedish  poetry,  several  works  in  Norwegian,  and  have  stereotypy  i 
an  Episcopal  Prayer-book  in  the  Grebo  language,  under  superriai*! 
Payne,  and  also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Grebo  dialect.  Specinl  SuflDk  *f 
were  cast  and  prepared  for  these  works. 

Mr.  King  was  never  a  mere  politician,  but  has  always  Immk  ib  irr.n 
influential  member  of  that  party  which  has  made  prwliu"!*"  **  -ti:^^ 
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industry  it8  cardinal  feature.  He  has  held  many  officeR  of  honor  and  trust 
none  of  profit.  As  early  as  1849,  he  was  elected  by  the  Councils  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  re-elected  for  a  second  term  in 
1852.  After  the  consolidation  of  the  several  city  districts  under  one  mimi- 
cipality,  in  1854,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  same  position,  after  t 
spirited  contest,  and  served  in  all  for  six  years,  during  two  of  which  he  wti 
1^  resident  of  the  Board.  In  1860,  he  represented  the  Second  Congressionil 
District  of  Pennslyvania  in  the  electoral  college,  and  in  1864,  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  in  both  instances  casting  the  vote  of  his  district  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  President.  In  1863,  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Select  Council  of  Philadelphia  a  member  of  the  Bounty  Fund  CommissioiL 
He  was  elected  President,  and  served  for  thirteen  months,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice  to  his  business,  having,  at  the  time,  a  son  and  nephew,  who  were 
his  assistants  in  business,  absent  on  active  duty  in  the  field.  Under  the 
administration  of  this  Commission,  the  quotas  of  Philadelphia,  in  various 
calls  for  troops,  amounting  to  over  thirty-five  thousand  men,  were  filled,  boon- 
ties  being  paid  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  five  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  enormous  amount  of 
complicated  business  was  transacted  by  the  Commission  at  the  comparatively 
trifling  expenditure  of  less  than  seven  thousand  dollars. 

Among  the  other  offices  held  by  Mr.  King,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Insurance  Company ;  President  of  Board 
of  Managers  of  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery  Association,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  projectors ;  and  President  of  the  National  Union  Club,  a  Republican 
organization  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  Director  of  the  Union  Passenger 
Railway,  member  of  the  Union  League,  and  President  of  the  Soldier*s  Home. 
Always  an  active,  zealous  Mason,  he  is  the  Past-Master  of  his  Lodge,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  sixteen  years.  While  these 
numerous  offices  involve  considerable  labor,  and  some  of  them  an  absolute 
outlay  of  money,  from  no  one  of  them  has  he  ever  received  any  pecuniary 
return  or  reward  of  any  kind,  save  the  satisfaction  of  doing  his  duty  to  his 
fellow  men. 

Mr.  King's  record  as  a  political  leader  is,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  one  for  its 
many  self-sacrificing  labors  and  its  unsullied  integrity.  Though  an  active 
and  zealous  partizan.  he  has  never  sought  to  achieve  success  by  acts  and 
agencies  that  are  "  not  justified  by  honor." 

Personally,  Mr.  King  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  physical  qualities 
that  not  only  attract,  but  cement  friendship.  His  figure  is  well  developed, 
his  bearing  dignified,  his  manners  frank  and  genial,  and  his  countenance 
beams  with  intelligence,  good-fellowship,  and  humor.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  with  much  truth,  that  his  disposition  is  of  that  magnetic,  genuine  kind, 
which  leaves  an  impress  of  liking  upon  every  one  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  contact. 
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Alfred  Madge,  Boston,  XaM., 

Who  may  be  called  the  pioneer  in  job  printing  in  New  England,  was  bom  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1809.  The  family  from  which  he  is  de- 
scended can  be  traced  back  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  earliest  mem- 
ber in  New  England  of  whom  there  is  any  fecord,  was  Goodman  Mudge,  who 
purchased  in  1649,  as  appears  by  an  old  deed,  a  house  and  five  acres  of  ground 
in  New  London,  Connecticut,  for  **  five  bushels  of  wheat  and  a  dog."  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  compelled  at  an  early  age  to  carve  his  own  way  in 
the  world,  and  before  he  was  fourteen  had  embarked  in  business,  which,  how- 
ever, he  relinquished  to  learn  the  art  of  setting  type,  in  the  office  of  Ham 
Miller,  in  Portsmouth.  In  1825  he  left  his  native  home  and  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  with  Samuel  H.  Parker,  at  that  time 
a  leading  printer  and  also  publisher  of  the  Waverly  Novels  in  fifty-six  volumes. 
Six  years  subsequently  he  commenced  business  for  himself  with  less  facilities 
probably  than  any  printer  ever  before  had  attempted  to  do  business  with,  and 
in  1834  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  fire,  the  little  he  had  accumulated. 
He  then  removed  to  School  street,  where,  for  over  thirty  years,  his  printing 
office  has  been  established,  though  at  dififerent  localities  on  the  same  street, 
and  in  1836  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  George  Dexter,  the  founder  of  the 
well  known  news  firm  of  Dexter  and  Brother.  At  that  time  the  leading 
printers  in  Boston  were  Munroe  &  Francis,  and  Lillie,  Waite  &  Co.,  but  there 
were  no  printing  offices  organized  especially  with  reference  to  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  commercial  and  other  job  work,  and  Mr.  Mudge  set  himself  about 
supplying  the  vacancy,  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful,  that  his  estab- 
lishment is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  leading  job  printing  office  in  New 
England.  The  partnership  with  Dexter  continued  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
with  the  exception  of  giving  an  interest  in  the  profits  to  his  son,  Mr.  Mudge 
has  carried  on  business  without  a  partner  most  of  the  time. 

The  office,  composition,  and  press  rooms  of  Messrs.  Mudge  &  Son  are 
now  located  at  34  School  street,  opposite  the  city  Hall.  They  employ  about 
fifty  persons  in  the  composition  room,  and  have  in  the  press  room  five  Adams 
presses,  two  card  presses,  one  Hoe  cylinder,  and  other  smaller  presses.  They 
have  set  up  and  printed  an  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pages  in  nine  working  days,  with  but  one  single  typographical  error,  and  it  is 
said  they  could  print  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages  in  a  week.  Among  the 
specimens  of  fine  work  executed  by  them,  is  a  "  History  of  the  City  Hall," 
published  by  authority  of  the  City  Government  of  Boston,  a  genealogical 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Clark  of  Watertown,  printed  for  the 
author,  and  the  "Mvdge  Memorials,"  a  biographical,  historical,  and 
genealogical  account  of  the  Mudge  family.  They  hJve  also  printed 
a  number  of  law  books,  and  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  elected  the 
official  printers  by  the  city  authorities,  which  has  added  to  their  general 
business  an  item  of  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  the  department  in 
which  they  excel,  is  in  executing  commercial  job  work  with  dispatch.  In 
this  particular  they  are  without  a  superior  in  New  England,  and  their  work  is 
also  distinguished  for  neatness  and  good  taste. 

Mr.  Mudge  is  a  gentleman  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  courteous  man- 
ners, and  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  profession  with  which  he  is  identlfiAd* 
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-•;..  and  cut    hy  an   j,.^-, 

'.  is  niad(.«  of  tin-  ova. 

n  n  pilf  of  tV.iir  Im 

j.-.  is  made  tu  j»a>s 
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through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  paper,  producing  four  hundred  envelopes 
in  about  three  seconds.  After  this,  the  envelopes  are  handed  over  to  a 
number  of  young  women,  whose  business  it  is  to  place  the  adhesive  self- 
sealing  preparation  on  the  outer  flap.  So  rapidly  is  this  done,  that  one 
person  is  able  to  prepare  and  dry  many  thousand  per  day.  After  this  the 
envelopes  are  passed  to  the  stamping  and  folding  department,  where  there 
are  about  sixty  of  the  most  ingenious  and  perfect  machines.  A  self-feeder  is 
employed,  by  which  the  flat  envelope  is  carried  forward  to  an  apparatus  which 
embosses  it,  places  the  adhesive  gum  on  the  side  flaps,  folds  the  envelope, 
fastens  and  drops  it  into  a  tin  box,  which  quietly  counts  off  its  contents  into 
layers  of  twenty-five  each,  and  hands  them  over  to  be  counted  again,  banded, 
and  packed  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  manufacture  of  envelopes  howaver,  extensive  as  it  is,  is  but  a  secondary 
item  in  the  general  business  of  the  firm  of  Nesbitt  &  Go.  No  less  than  eight 
adjacent  buildings  are  occupied  in  the  various  operations  carried  on  under 
their  direction,  but  these  are  so  arranged  and  communicating  as  to  seem  but 
one  building.  The  printing  department  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  country. 
In  the  press  room,  there  are  some  fifty-six  presses  of  different  sizes  and 
kinds,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  four,  worked  by  steam.  Among  them 
is  an  immense  cylinder  Napier  press,  standing  eight  feet  high — a  giant  among 
pigmies — and  by  its  side  are  the  so-called  lightning  presses,  for  printing  cards 
and  circulars. 

The  composing  rooms  are  stocked  with  copious  fonts  of  type,  which  are 
arranged  in  the  most  admirable  order  and  precision.  This  department, 
which  presents  a  scene  of  unusual  attraction  for  a  printing  office,  is  provided 
with  apparently  e^ry  variety  of  facilities  for  plain  or  display  printing,  from 
a  card  to  a  poster,  from  a  bill  head  to  a  book,  and  we  believe  even  news- 
papers are  set  up  here.  The  fourth  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  Blank  Books.  In  this  branch,  which  is  ordinarily  a  speciality,  tliis 
firm  do  a  very  large  busmess,  supplying  merchants,  banks,  and  incorporated 
companies  with  all  styles  of  blank  work.  Here  are  machines  for  ruling  paper 
with  great  expedition.  The  attics  are  utilized  as  drying  rooms,  and  fitted 
up  with  racks,  and  properly  ventilated  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  printed 
sheets  as  they  come  from  the  press  room. 

This  firm  are  not  only  Printers,  Lithographers,  Blank-book  and  Envelope 
Manufacturers,  but  Card  Manufacturers  and  Stationers.  They  make  not 
merely  the  cards  consumed  in  their  printing  establishment,  but  also  a  large 
amount  for  sale  in  the  market  and  for  exportation,  while  the  store  on  the  lower 
floor,  in  the  rear  of  which  are  the  counting  rooms,  is  well  filled  with  every 
variety  of  stationery.  There  are  also  capacious  rooms  for  the  storage  of  paper 
and  other  stock,  and  a  machine  shop  for  the  repair  of  machinery  on  the 
premises. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  eulogize  one,  who  by  his  energy  and  practical 
intelligence  has  built  up  an  establishment  so  important  and  comprehensive 
as  this,  and  which  is  now  justly  regarded  as  an  important  constituent  in  the 
industrial  reputation  of  America.  His  best  eulogy  is  the  simple  story  of  his 
adiierements,  his  best  monument  the  record  of  his  success.    We  pass  to  say 
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h  word  of  his  coadjntore  and  parlnera.  Mr.  Jamks  Wbttk,  who  is  rhieT  nun- 
ttger  ot  the  printing  depurlmenl,  has  been  asBociated  with  Ur.  Nesbilt  met 
183G,  and  pofiBesees  extraordinary  rapacity  Tot  the  dispatch  of  buEine^^.  Mr. 
ICiiwtRn  P.  MiRTi)',  who  BUperintends  the  Staliooery  and  Lithogrnpkic  df- 
parimpntfl,  hoa  also  been  a  member  of  the  Grm  for  many  years,  while  Fred- 
erick A.  HarLer  and  (jcorge  F.  Neabitt.  Jr.,  who  have  recently  become  pan- 
tien.  aru  not  without  experionce  in  tlie  dutaila  of  thu  buauiesB.  This  fim 
fUmiHheH  employment  to  over  Llirue  huudred  persons,  luid  have  in  M:1iit 
u»e  a  capital  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


John  F.  Trow,  New  Tork,  •! 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  establl^lied  and  most  extMiaive  printers  in  the  cilyOf 
Nt;w  York.  He  was  born  at  Andover,  MassachusettK,  in  the  year  1B10.  and 
wns  di'seendcd  from  one  of  tlie  best  families  in  New  England.  Until  he  wan 
t«n  years  old.  hia  life  was  spent  npon  hu  father's  farm,  and  in  XH'H,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  cnmmeDcod  his  apprenticeship  at  the  printing  bnsineM. 
with  Flagg  and  Gould,  of  Andover.  Tlieir  office,  known  as  the  "Codman 
Press"  (from  the  fact  of  its  possessing  an  outfit  of  Oriental  type,  furnished 
by  the  then  late  Ker.  Dr.  Codman.  of  Dorchester,  MaesachnsettA),  was  noted 
!n  those  days  as  doing  the  best  Oriental  printing  in  the  country,  cicelling 
evtm  the  Cambridge  PrcES,  from  which  it  had  originally  emanate.  It  was 
fh>m  thia  "  Oodman  Press"  that  the  first  printing  and  publishing  were  execu- 
ted for  the  now  great  AmeriCMn  Tract  Society,  when  the  present  venerable 
Dr.  Ilnlleck  commenced  his  editorial  labors  in  the  preparulioa  of  the  »eriei 
of  tracts  which  have  found  their  way  not  only  to  every*comer  of  our  own 
land,  but  it  may  be  truly  said,  to  every  portion  of  tlie  known  world.  Here  Mr. 
Trow  industriously  spent  hia  apprenticeship,  receiving  thirty-five  doUura  per 
annum  for  clothing  and  board  and  lodging,  in  the  family  of  bis  employer, 
Mr.  Flagg,  who  was  also  his  brother-in-law.  In  addition  to  this  be  hod  a 
"privilege"  of  a  "stint"  of  four  thousand  ems  per  day.  and  twenty  cents  per 
thousand  for  alt  overwork.  In  this  way  the  boys  of  that  day  were  enabled 
to  earn  their  spend  in  g-money  and  to  procure  the  luxuna  of  dress.  By 
rising  early,  often  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  boy  could  earn 
by  overwork  some  six  dollars  per  week,  which  was  quite  a  sum  in  those  old- 
fcshioned  times.  On  these  terms  he  served  out  his  seven  years,  mostly 
engaged  on  the  Oriental  works  published  at  Andover  nnder  the  authorship 
and  supervision  of  such  literary  and  theological  notabilities  as  Stuart, 
Bobinson.  Oibbs,  Edwards,  and  others.  He  remained  in  the  same  office  for 
a  short  time  after  his  majority,  bnt,  receiving  a  proposition  to  establiab  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Nashua.  N.  H.,  he  repaired  to  that  place,  where,  during 
the  winter  of  1831-32,  he  printed  and  published  The  Nashua  Herald;  bnt 
the  enterprise  not  proving  satisfactory  to  him,  he  returned  to  Andover.  and, 
after  remaining  there  for  a  few  months,  he  came  to  New  York  city,  in  the 
spring  of  1H33,  under  the  encouragement,  and  afterward  under  the  patronage, 
of  the  late  Jonathan  Leavitt. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1833,  he  commenced  bnainees  with  Ur.  John  T.  Wm^ 
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whose  issnes  were  among  the  best  typographical  specimens  of  that  day 
ander  the  firm  style  of  West  k  Trow,  at  No.  144  Fulton  street.  Two  iron 
hand-presses,  one  furnished  by  Mr.  West  and  upon  which  he  had  printed  the 
New  York  Observer,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Trow  with  a  supply  of  type  cor- 
respondingly extensive — constituted  the  office  with  which  they  commenced 
business.  This  partnership,  however,  only  lasted  a  few  years,  and  in  1836 
the  business  devolved  upon  Mr.  Trow,  and  was  continued  by  him  at  No.  36 
Ann  street  until  about  the  year  1840,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  early  friend  and  patron,  under  the  name  of  Leavitt  &  Trow,  publishers 
and  booksellers,  and  John  F.  Trow  &  Co.,  printers.  Tliis  connection  lasted 
until  about  1848,  during  which  time  they  published  the  complete  works  of 
the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  classical  series  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  John  J. 
Owen,  besides  many  minor  works. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Trow  carried  on  business  at  36  Ann  street,  he 
introduced  Tufts'  press,  worked  by  mule  power.  This  press  and  mule  power, 
however,  not  proving  satisfactory,  were  soon  dispensed  with,  and  when  the 
improved  "  Adams  press*'  was  introduced,  Mr.  Trow  adopted  it,  and  in  this 
anticipated  all  his  cotemporaries  in  New  York.  As  early  as  1840  he  intro- 
duced  stereotyping  in  connection  with  the  printing  business,  and  his  foundry, 
to  which  an  electrotyping  department  has  been  added,  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Trow  has  always  been  foremost  in  introducing  improvements  to 
facilitate  the  manufacture  of  books.  About  1854,  William  Mitchell  patented 
a  machine  for  setting  and  distributing  type,  which  was  the  first  practical 
machine  of  the  kind  ever  used  in  the  world.  Mr.  Trow  purchased  one  of 
these  machines,  and  finding  it  a -success,  saving  largely  in  the  cost  of 
composition,  he  added  others  until  now  he  has  five  machines  in  constant  use 
in  setting  the  type  for  the  publications  of  many  of  the  leading  publishers. 

In  1865  a  fire  destroyed  the  premises  in  which  he  was  then  located  and  he 
removed  to  379  Broadway,  where  he  remained  until  1860,  when  he  took 
possession  of  his  present  buildings  Nos.  46,  48,  and  50,  Green  street.  Hen 
he  has  one  of  the  largest  printing  offices  and  stereotype  foundries  m 
country.  A  fire  proof  vault  under  the  sidewalk,  extending  the  widtli  cf 
building,  is  used  for  storing  stereotype  plates ;  and  one  room  is  der^fimd  l» 
the  storage  of  paper.  On^the  second  floor  is  the  counting-room,  tiie  Wbac* 
of  the  same  floor,  and  the  first,  being  occupied  by  the  bindery.  Tkt  ^kif4 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  book  and  job  press  rooms,  containing 
presses,  besides  hydraulics  and  screw  presses  for  pressing  sheeta. 
steam  cutting  press.  On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  stereotype  mt 
foundries  and  finishing  rooms.  The  fifth  floor  is  occupied  kf 
job  composition  rooms,  the  type-setting  machines,  and 
ntunber  of  workmen  employed  varies  from  one  to  two  hi 
number,  more  especially,  during  the  printing  of  the  City 

For  many  years   Mr.  Trow  has  been  prominently 
publication  of  directories.    In  1849  he  embarked  in  the 
Business  Directory,  and  on  the  death  of  the  late  John 
the  type  which  had  been  used  on  Dogget's  City  Dindflf; 
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in  18S3  the  isKoe  of  Troic'a  Weio  Vork  City  DireHory  nnd  WSarTfi'a  Coportner- 
thip  Directory,  both  compiled  hy  Mr.  Wilson.  These  work*  hare  b(*n  etn- 
tinurd  to  the  present  ttme,  becnmiiig  more  and  more  a  neciissity  lo  thoaun^ 
of  mCTchnnls  and  citiMns  of  the  great  metropolis  of  New  Tork,  and  aSurding; 
nn  umonnt  of  printed  matter  equal  to  eighteen  volumes  per  annani.  or  dntfc; 
Ihe  wliolo  time  of  their  previous  publication,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
twelvemo,  volmnes  or  three  hundred  aod  fifty  pagea  each.  Within  the 
Inst  year  Mr.  Trow  has  iGsued  an  immense  volume,  called  the  UutUd  ^ttoM 
fiiMineu  Directory,  an  undertaking  of  greater  magnitmle  than  had  ever 
before  been  attempted  in  this  country. 

An  early  as  18S6  Mr.  Trow  had  imported  complete  fonts  of  Oriental  type, 
from  the  celebrated  Tauchnite  foundfy,  via. ;  Ureek,  Hebrew.  Arabic,  Syriw. 
Ethiopian.  Coptic,  Sainarilan,  etc.,  and  far  surpassing  in  quantity  and 
variety  the  famous  "Codmon  press"  or  any  other  eslablishment  in  the  coon- 
Iry.  Ilia  specimen  book,  published  in  185&,  a  beautiful  production  of 
typographic  art,  contains  specimens  of  these  varlouB  and  elegant  funta.  In 
recognition  of  the  heaDtiful  and  ajicarate  classic^  and  Orleotttl  pruduclloni 
that  have  issued  from  hig  prew,  the  University  of  New  York  Iiaa  cond^rred 
upon  him  tho  title  of  University  printer.  It  is  said  that  his  is  the  only 
eatablishment  in  the  city  where  this  peculiar  class  of  work  is  done,  and  in  the 
variety  and  elegance  of  its  fonts,  is  iiui^urpassed  by  any  press  in  the  country  ■ 


Albert  Jndd  Wright,  Boaton, 

Now  Stale  Printer  of  Mnpsiirhuaolts,  wua  !>.>rn  ii^  fJi.uth  Hadley,  Ilampphlre 
county,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  181S,  At  the  age  of  ail  years,  his  father 
having  died,  he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle  who  was  engaged  in  the  printing 
business  in  Boston.  He  was  speedily  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  sweeping 
oat  a  printing  oSice,  where  there  were  slit  Ramage  presses  in  operation,  and 
some  dozen  compositors  employed.  He  was  kept  at  a  public  school,  nntil 
fourteen  years  of  age,  employing  his  mornings  and  holiday  afternoons  in 
doing  "chores,"  setting  types,  working  in  the  wareroom,  and  otherwise 
making  himself  generally  useful.  During  some  of  these  years,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  his  uncle,  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  a  room,  where  he  used  to  assemble 
some  doEen  of  his  boy  companions  in  the  evenings  for  recreation  and  instrnc- 
tion.  Here  they  had  a  debating  society  where  national  questions  were  freely 
discussed.  A  post  office  was  also  established,  each  boy  having  his  box. 
and  considerable  correspondence  was  the  consequence.  At  leng-th  a  military 
company  was  organiied  in  this  juvenile  head-quurlers,  embracing  over 
sixty  boys,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  yeara.  Young  Wri^it 
was  chosen  the  captain,  and  trained  the  boys  for  about  two  years.  Caploln 
Wright's  "Young  Volunteers,"  armed  with  pikes,  are  well  remembered  by 
many  now  living  in  Boston.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  his  uncle,  who<=e 
business  at  that  time  was  printing  music,  left  him  in  charge  of  one  half  the 
office,  selling  out  the  other  half  to  Mr.  Luke  Shcpley,  and  they  carried 
on  the  music  printing  business  under  the  6rm  of  Shepley  &  Wright.  In 
•bout  two  years  more  Hr.  Shepley  sold  out  his  interest  to  Andrew  B.  Kidder, 
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and  the  business  was  continued  under  the  firm  of  Kidder  k  Wright  At 
one  time  this  firm  monopolized  about  all  the  music  printing  done  in  Boston. 
Both  partners  worked  steadily  at  the  case.  It  involved  much  labor  for  small 
pay,  and  after  two  or  three  years'  work  in  this  tread-mill,  young  Wright 
notified  his  uncle  to  take  possession  of  his  interest  in  the  office,  as  he  pro- 
posed  to  get  married  and  branch  out  into  business  on  his  own  account  In 
1843  he  established  a  small  book  and  job  office  in  Water  street,  where  he 
finally  secured  business  enough  to  encourage  him  to  enlarge  his  facilities  until 
he  occupied  five  large  rooms,  and  was  able  to  keep  in  operation  five  Adams 
Power  Presses,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  compositors.  Business  had 
increased  so  that  he  was  induced  to  share  its  cares  and  profits — and  losses — 
with  a  partner.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  1855  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.  Attending  to  politics  at  that  time 
was  not  conducive  to  prosperity,  and  in  1855,  dissatisfied  with  his  partnership 
he  put  the  concern  into  Chancery  as  the  only  way  to  free  himself,  by  which 
means  he  got  delivered  of  his  partner  and  his  office  too.  For  some  eight 
years  he  had  published  and  edited  a  weekly  paper  called  the  "  South  Boston 
OcueUe"  an  enterprise  which  was  not  pre-eminently  remunerative.  In  a 
short  time  afterward  he  entered  hito  an  arrangement  with  William  White, 
then  State  Printer  for  the  Commonwealth,  to  whom  he  endeavored  to  make 
himself  generally  useful  in  assisting  him  to  bear  the  load  he  had  to  carry. 
In  1857  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  he  was 
able  to  be  of  service  to  his  friend  White,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  world — by  securing  for  him  a  renewal  of  his  contract  to  execute 
the  State  Printing  for  five  years.  About  1860,  Mr.  White's  health  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  his  devotion  to  the  details  of  his  large  buHiness,  he 
proposed  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Robert  K.  Potter,  to  buy  his  office  and 
continue  his  contract  with  the  State.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  friends 
the  necessary  means  were  obtained,  and  the  bargain  consummated,  and  a 
new  firm,  on  an  old  foundation,  of  Wright  &  Pottir,  successors  to  William 
White,  State  Printer,  was  ushered  into  being. 

In  1862,  when  the  printing  contract  expired,  Mr.  Wright  was  again  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  and  the  contract  was  secured  for  the  new  firm.  In  1867, 
Mr.  Wright  was  again  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  printing 
for  Massachusetts  monopolizes  nearly  all  the  material  of  Wright  and 
Potter's  large  establishment  during  most  of  the  time.  Their  office  con- 
tains nine  power  presses,  besides  numerous  job  presses,  and  employs  on  an 
average  sixty  workmen.  The  employing  printers  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
having  organized  an  association  known  as  the  New  England  Franklin  Club, 
Mr.  Wright  was  elected  first  president  of  this  association,  to  which  position 
he  has  been  re-elected  for  three  successive  terms. 
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CorneliDs  Wendell,  Washington,  D.  C, 

irae  Bs  a.  Printer  is  idenlified  with  the  pulilic  printing  offline  al  the 

ipital,  of  which   he  is  the  founder,  was  born  at  Cainbridgp.  n«r 

iw  York,  in  the  year  1813.     He  was  eurlf  apprenlit-ed  to  Cro«»elI 

.  Btnthaysen.  State   Printers  in  Albany,  and  after  pompleting  his 

reship,  waa  employed  aa  foreman  for  C.  Ynn  Benthuysen.  and  hul 

f  hii  entire  bnaiQesa, 

5,  Mr.  Wendell  rcmoTed  to  Washington,  and  became   engaged  on 
ional   Printing.     After  ten  years'  experience,  he  determined  uprai 
)(  a  model  public  printing  otRce,  and  so  expeditiously  were  liis  plant 
I  '  out.  that  though  the  building  was  begun  in  3eptenil>er,  1856.  it  was 

!  for  occupancy  in  the    following  November.     It  consists  of  a  long, 

irick  edifice,  four  stories  in  height,  surmonnted  by  a  cupola,  over  which 
ed  the  emblematical  eagle.     At  each  end  of  the  roof  is  a  Sag  tUS. 
ich  the  national  ensign  floats  on  gala  days,  and  the  entire  square  ii 
iced  in.  while  rows  of  shade  trees  overshadow  the  broad   sidewalks, 
from  the  main  building  is  na  engine  house,  with  an  Dniamenlal 
Ihat  lowers  above  the  establishment.     It  contains  a  magnificent 
ine  of  forty  Jiorse  power,  that  operates  with  the  facility  of  a  chro- 
r.     Its  large  tubular  boiler  also  supplies  steam  for  healing  the  main 
and  for  a  sma!)  donkey  engine  that  pumps  water  from  the  adjacent 
The  press  rollers.  "  those  myalic  compounds  of  glue  and  molasses." 
iianufaclured  in  the  engine  house. 
re  is  also  a  machine  shop  on  the  grounds,  and  commodicus  ttahtes 
wiinm  the  enelofiure,  for  the  arcomraodation  of  the  horses  required  in  the 
transportation  of  work.    The  Storehouse  is  also  a  detached  building,  siily 
Teet  by  eighty,  where  the  paper  is  deposited  until  wanted  by  the  public  printer. 
Some  forty  lliousand  reams  of  fine  printing  paper,  pass  through  this  deposi- 
tory in  a  year,  weighing  forly-tiTe  to  fifty  pounds  per  ream  of  fonr  hundred 
and  eighty  sheets,  each  measuring  twenty-four  by  thirty-eight  inches.     In 
addition  to  this  large  supply  of  standard  printing  paper,  large  quantities  of 
paper  for  blank  books,  etc.,  are  consumed  in  this  office,  which  after  being 
inspected,  counted,  weighed,  and  measured,  are  also  deposited  in  the  Store- 
house until  wanted  for  use. 

Entering  the  main  building,  we  find  on  the  lower  floor  a  '■  wetting  room," 
supplied  with  troughs  and  appliances  for  dampening  the  immense  supply  of 
paper  used,  with  a  powerful  hydraulic  press,  for  pressing  it  smooth.  The 
press  room,  however,  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  lower  floor,  containbg 
as  it  does  twenty-nine  ponderous  machines,  each  moving  with  the  regularity 
of  a  watch,  devouring  reams  of  white  paper,  and  throwing  off  neatly  printed 
sheets.  Some  of  the  presses  are  of  the  Napier  pattern,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion are  the  well  known  Adams  press.  Two  hundred  and  ten  reams,  or  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  thousand  sheets,  can  easily  be  printed  in  this  room  in  a 
day.  Adjacent  to  the  press  room,  on  the  lower  floor,  is  the  drying  room. 
where  the  sheets,  as  they  leave  the  press,  are  hung  on  large  frames  which 
are  pulled  out  on  hanging  rollers.  When  one  of  these  frames  is  covered  with 
damp  sheets,  it  is  pushed  into  the  drying  apparatus,  which  is  composed  of 
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ranges  of  steam  tubes  which  maintain  a  high  temperature,  while  the  vapor  is 
carried  off  by  a  proper  system  of  ventilation.  In  the  drying  room  are  also 
five  massive  standing  presses,  to  which  an  enormous  pressure  is  applied  by 
hydraulic  pumps.  When  the  sheets  have  thus  been  pressed,  they  are  taken 
to  the  bindery,  in  the  third  story,  by  a  steam  hoisting  apparatus. 

Passing  to  the  second  floor,  we  find  the  private  and  business  offices,  and 
also  the  proof  readers'  rooms.  The  central  and  much  the  largest  portion  of 
this  floor,  however,  is  appropriated  as  a  composing  room,  which  is  lighted 
by  sixty  windows  during  the  day,  and  by  gas  at  night.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  double  "  stands  "  for  compositors,  with  twenty  imposing  stones,  and 
every  other  requisite  convenience.  A  portion  of  the  second  story  is  enclosed 
for  the  '*  executive  printing."  Some  of  this  is  of  a  confidential  nature,  and 
when  it  was  executed,  as  in  former  years,  at  newspaper  offices,  it  often  be- 
came public,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  concerned.  Many  amusing  anecdotes 
are  told  at  Washington  of  the  strategems  resorted  to  by  newspaper  corres- 
pondents to  obtain  confidential  documents,  and  on  one  occasion  a  President 
had  types  and  workmen  brought  into  the  White  House,  that  he  mi^ht  have 
his  annual  message  confidentially  printed. 

The  third  story  is  devoted  to  binding ;  and  in  the  large  "  folding  room  "  is 
a  small  army  of  neatly-dressed  girls,  seated  before  tables,  who  fold  the  printed 
sheets  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  "  executive  binding  room "  is  fitted 
up  with  two  powerful  machines  for  trimming  the  edges  of  books,  shears  for 
cutting  pasteboard,  and  other  labor-saving  inventions.  The  furnaces  for 
heating  the  stamps,  and  for  gliding,  are  heated  by  gas,  which  is  safer, 
cleaner,  and  steadier  than  charcoal. 

In  another  room  are  '*  ruling  machines,"  by  means  of  which  acres  of  paper 
are  annually  covered  with  faint  red  or  blue  lines,  laid  on  with  mathematical 
precision.  Some  of  the  larger  blank  books  for  the  use  of  Government  are 
master-pieces  of  accurate  ruling  and  substantial  binding.  The  appointments 
and  fixtures  in  the  binding  department  are  fully  in  keeping  with  the  typo- 
graphical arrangements  below  stairs. 

The  fourth  story  is  a  store  room,  where  stacks  of  printed  sheets  are  kept 
in  readiness  for  the  binder. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Public  Documents  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  ordinary  methods  of  making  books,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  quantity 
of  "  rule  and  figure  work."  The  amount  of  brass  rule  annually  required  in 
this  office  is  without  precedent  in  any  other  establishment. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Wendell  sold  the  printing  office,  which  he  had  founded,  to  the 
Government,  and  retired,  to  devote  himself  to  other  pursuits.  During  his 
administration,  lie  always  maintained  the  kindest  relations  with  the  opera- 
tives in  his  employ,  who,  on  one  occasion,  presented  him  with  a  gold  snuff 
box,  inscribed  "as  a  memorial  of  his  worth,  and  as  a  testimony  of  the 
printers  and  binders  in  his  employ."  He  was  also  distinguished  for  the 
facility  and  accuracy  with  which  he  could  tell,  from  a  rapid  glance  over  a 
manuscript,  about  how  many  pages  it  would  make  when  printed,  and  the 
shortest  time  within  which  the  work  could  be  done,  if  haste  were  desirable. 
In  18((6,  Mr.  Wendell  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Printing,  but 
48 
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iu  March,  1867,  was  legislated  out  for  an  alleged  charge  of  political  faToritisn, 
to  the  exclusion  of  loyal  soldiers,  ii^ch  charge  a  joint  Committee  on  PriDtin; 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  pronounced  unfounded.  This  Committee,  after 
reporting  that  "  the  late  Superintendent  was  highly  worthy  of  the  post  which 
he  had  filled,"  add  the  testimony  that  **  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wendell  yesterday 
closed  his  official  connection  with  the  Government  Printing  Office,  it  if  doe 
to  him  to  say  that  in  courtesy  of  deportment,  in  energy,  in  efficiency,  ia 
fidelity  to  public  trust,  he  has  met  the  highest  favor  with  all  of  the  Committee 
who  have  been  brought  in  connection  with  him.*' 
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John  Cnmmings,  Wobarn,  Mass., 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  tanners  of  Massachusetts,  was 
bom  February  26,  1785.  His  grandfather,  David  Cumraings,  came  from 
Topsfield,  in  Massachusetts,  and  settled  in  Woburn  about  the  year  1757, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  tanning  and  farming — pursuits  that  it 
was  then  customary  to  combine — the  former  furnishing  occupation  for  the 
winter  and  farming  for  the  summer  months.  At  that  time,  it  was  considered 
a  large  business  to  tan  two  hundred  hides  a  year,  and  these  were  mostly 
tanned  "  at  the  halves,"  that  is,  the  tanner  took  one  side  for  tanning  and 
currying  the  other.  The  business  thus  established  by  the  grandfather  was 
transmitted  through  his  father,  Ebenezer  Cummings,  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  who  commenced  for  himself  about  the  year  1804.  Ilis  hides 
were  mostly  obtained  from  farmers  through  his  own  exertions  in  travelling 
on  horseback  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  them,  and  the  bark  was  brought  in 
from  the  adjacent  country  on  teams.  As  bark  became  scarce  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  tannery,  it  was  a  source  of  no  little  anxiety  and  frequent  dis- 
cussion where  the  future  supply  of  this  essential  tanning  material  would  be 
obtained.  While  the  raw  material  was  obtained  in  this  primitive  manner,  the 
sale  of  the  finished  leather  was  achieved  in  much  the  same  way,  by  carrying 
it  about  the  country  in  a  wagon,  and  retailing  from  one  to  ten  sides  in  a 
place. 

About  the  year  1830,  however,  Mr.  Cummings  effected  a  revolution  in  his 
business,  by  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  **  Chaise  Leather,''  as  a  speciality. 
In  this  he  achieved  a  wide  reputation,  and  for  many  years  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  chaise  manufacturers  not  only  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  New 
England.  When,  liowever.  Enamelled  leather  came  into  use  and  took  the 
place  of  the  common  oil  finished  chaise  leather,  Mr.  Cummings  directed  his 
business  in  another  channel,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  slaughter  leather 
tanners  in  the  State.  He  was  probably  the  first  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  Splitting  machine,  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  facili- 
tating the  finishing  of  leather,  and  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  fund  which 
was  contributed  by  the  leather  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  inventor  of  tliis 
machine. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Cummings  was  remarkable  not  only  for  his  industry  and 
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ce,  bnt  for  his  generous  impnlaea.  He  probably  tanght  mo« 
.icn  the  bnginesa  or  tHoning,  and  aided  Ihom  to  embark  in  trade  Tor 
:ivea,  than  any  other  lonthcr  manuracturer  of  the  State,  and  now  liu 
-e  circle  of  frienda,  who  regard  him  as  Uieir  earl^  benefactor.  Foe 
■-  luHt  si:iteen  years,  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  active  bueineas.  and  tm; 
icceeded  by  his  eldest  9ou.  nliu  is  ulso  held  in  high  esteem  by  hie 
■ra  and  the  citizens  of  Woburn. 


Abijah  Thompson,  Wobnm,  Hats., 

other   of  the  early  and  eminent  mannfaelnrerg  of  leather  in  Massachn- 

"aa  born  in  Woburn  in   the  year  i~"3.     At  the  age  of  Bevcnteen  h* 

renticed  to  learn  the  trade  "f  tau.iing  and  cnrrying,  at  which  he 

iiiibfiitly  until  he  had  attai      I  his  majority,  when   ho  commenced 

'maelf,  in  the  town  oi  jr<I,  baying  leather  in  the  rongh, 

his  own  hands,  and  afcu  t  thus  finished  in  pareels  of  from 

sines  to   the  shoe  mannraciii.^  i  of  the   adjacent  towns.     Tbi!. 

ne  continued  but  for  a  short  ti     e,  when  he  resolved  to  return  Ko 

i  town,  and  engage  in  the  tannini.   >r  hides. 

Q  built  a  amall  tannery  of  aixte'       ats,  and  commenced  coIlectiDj(^< 
the  farmers,  grinding  his  bark  -  Lh  »  horse  and  the  old  stone  ibevl 
iTodacing  from  one  hundred  i      fifty  to  two  hundred  Gaislicd  hide* 
uis  only  assistants  being  two  i    prentices.    His  leather  he  trui;«- 
-Buit-nionthly  to  the  shoe  towns  of  1.    ading,  Btoneh&m.  and  Ualden  in  a 
waguu,  which  returned   loaded  with  such  .-w  hides  as  he  could  proi'iire  in 
the  vicinity.     At  tlie  end  of  ten  years,  he  found  his  meaua  had  increased 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  purchase  fifteen  acres  of  land  near  the  centre  of 
the  town  of  Woburn,  on  which   was  a   small   power,  and  here  he   laid  the 
foundation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Thompson  Tannery.''     At  first,  he 
only  put  down  thirty  vats,  but  these  were  added  to  from  year  to  year,  as  hia 
means  and  the  demand   for  his  leather  increased.     In  1835.  he  introduced 
steam  power,  and  in  the  subsequent  year,  associated  with  him  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr,  Stephen  Dow.  who  is  now  his  successor.    Before  his  retirement 
from  active  business,  in  1866,  his  facilities  had  so  increased  that  he  was  enabled 
to  tan  twenty-five  thousand  hides  per  year. 

The  town  of  Woburn  is  probably  more  indebted  to  Abijah  Thompson— who 
is  called  by  his' neighbors  by  his  military  appellation.  (Jeneral  Thompson — than 
to  any  other  one  of  its  citizens  for  its  public  enterprises  and  bnsiness  pros- 
perity. His  success  and  example  attracted  to  it  other  tanners,  until  now  it 
is  one  of  the  central  points  of  the  leather  manufacture  of  New  England.  He 
was  the  first  to  secure  to  Woburn  its  branch  railway,  and  to  establish  the  Gat 
Company,  and  the  Bank  of  which  he  has  been  President  since  its  organization. 
His  financial  sagacity  has  made  him  sought  after  by  other  incorpo  rat  iocs, 
and  he  has  been  a  director  of  a  bank  in  Charleatown,  one  of  the  original  direc* 
tors  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Bank  of  Boston,  and  for  many  years  one  of  llie 
active  managers  in  the  Middlesex  Insurance  Company  in  Concord.  His 
integrity  and  financial  probity  are  unquestioned,  and  he  belongs  to  that  select 
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of    Hiziriiiaa-  '^rui   "•»?   »"Ct.  •'^"^   *-  -~^   """^    ^^   I«fr-aiiwr  5L.  I-sc^i. 

coantT.  H"***  frint  iot  i>i:TTi*ff.  n.  ziat  T*ir  l?*!**^  skth^l  ol  iiif  MiRj:i-<yi 
eacceftcfaln-  iic  2&ii?t  sua.  a  onsner  uf  a  reii-nrx.  sul  rTirsiBTatL  ::  u*  i^i* 
SOB  in  IsfiZ. 

The  iMiher  %£.  lE:pt,JK  Limur  wat  ^ui  Liitrnic  "viir  'vit^  'i*m.  s.  Hsic^^::^ 
Febraary  14.  II*ft.  a^c  dit*  jr  liiMii^  -u^wl  Ftiirufcrr  11.  Irii.  as  un  i»ktr^ 

estate,  on  -mh^^dL  zut  uoxusst  ji  sianaeL  viT  u«t  iubly  uf  ^jftMOu  azti  ne:  ^^ 
his  soo  Job  in  Hat  \mEmtfm  t£  TinrriTiir  ^  'vsy  faj-jr  uSt^  T^  UiTf^^c  i<! 
SolomoA  Lorinf  vaf  T^»aaf  Lrfcjnc.  ok  uT  Utt  iiT^'  Bt^Jen  « '  ^^f^^^Ti 

It  will  thai  be  M«a  taas  i^  Ixtfinr  tazAErr  iak  t»Ms.  fkr*rx;ik«  az«fi  ihe 
bnffinr—  eondactod  bj  siifr  tnn»  DnaliT  Iw  xiz  vsror  c^  &  :«LizrT. 

Under  the  inanafvib£E.t  ^  the  |r«ia.i  t-wz^ir  'm  'fosatssi  hv  bf^m  ex- 
tended, nftodem  impn'Te^rt&ts  iziirL«dBc«d.  astd  Uje  usoJur  a»d  r4Lrr}iz*r  c<f 
leather  in  their  ranvos  l&nas.  hair  been  »&  frtriwseicL  iba-;  Mr.  Ixrixur'f  calf- 
skins and  upper  kaiLer  have  as  exoeHezit  rtTsuciaic^  abi  m^t  vtih  a  re;uh' 
sale.  He  beetovs  Lis  pR«onal  anemion  cpcoi  ererr  part  ^Z  Li$  ba&iH^.  and. 
as  a  matter  of  course,  it  if  vcfi  done.  Mr.  Lorakr  vat  prc^tab^j  the  £r«t  to 
introduce  what  wai  known  a«  Pierce's  improved  pnkce&s  or  ar:  of  tanziinr. 
with  Professor  Eaton's  improTemenU  snperadded.  and  fnm  rarioQs  experi- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  process,  obtaizied  information  of  vhich 
he  still  aTsils  himself  in  the  manaiactore.  About  the  same  time.  rix.. 
in  1852,  he  adopted  England's  patent  handles,  of  which  he  conUnoes  to 
maintain  a  (arorable  opinion,  and  recently,  he  tried  Towers'  patent  alcohol 
process,  and  thinks  it  entirely  practicable,  and  rery  raloable.  if  the  cost  of 
alcohol  were  reduced. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Loring  is  highly  esteemed.  He  is  public  spirited  and 
liberal ;  and  his  life  presents  a  lair  specimen  of  a  substantial  and  enterprifting 
manufacturer,  who  finds  also  leisure,  as  he  has  the  good  taste  and  inclination, 
to  diversify  his  employments  by  c<msideraUe  attention  to  agricultural  and 
horicultural  pursuits. 

William  Mutter,  Philadelphia, 

Who  is  one  of  the  oldest  liring  representative  men  in  the  Leather  Trado 
of  Philadelphia,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Au^st  17.  1789. 
His  progenitors  were  among  the  German  families  who  originally  settled  that 
county  and  he  inherited  from  them  the  qualities  of  energy,  thrift  and  self  re- 
liance which  have  been  dittingniihing  characteristics  in  his  business  career. 
His  fikther  was  a  ttanar  and  m  4ir  tnanY  ^ea,t%  <i^xx\»^  ^Tv^!(^s^V^^v 
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ness  successfully  in  Lancaster,  Penn.  In  1803,  when  only  fourteen  year?  of 
age,  young  Musser  left  his  inland  home  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  mhich  va^ 
then  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  UmiA. 
His  brother-in-law,  John  Singer,  was  at  that  time  keeping  a  hide  and  leaiher 
store  on  Market  street  in  connection  with  a  grocery,  and  he  eutert^  hti 
employment  as  an  apprentice  or  clerk.  This  Mr.  Singer  was  the  survirixi; 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Casper  Singer  &  Sons,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  th« 
founders  of  the  hide  and  leather  trade  of  Philadelphia,  having  been  the  firs; 
to  introduce  the  custom  of  buying  Spanish  hides  from  the  importers,  and 
retailing  them  to  the  tanners.  Previous  to  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
tanners  to  buy  their  hides  from  the  importers  themselves,  and  in  payment  to 
send  their  leather  to  the  merchant  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  other  goods. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Musser  was  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  u 
clerk  in  this  store  the  clamor  of  war  sounded,  and  all  peaceful  avocations 
were  interrupted.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  I8I2,  and  on  accoont 
of  the  position  and  importance  of  Pluladelphia,  it  was  thought  this  city 
would  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attack.  Old  and  young  men  prepared  to 
shoulder  the  musket  and  repel  the  invader.  William  Musser  was  among  the 
first  to  join  the  force  raised  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  accompanied 
the  troops  to  Camp  Dupont.  The  service  performed  by  these  volunteers 
was  simply  a  tedious  routine  of  duty,  not  at  all  varied  by  excitement  and 
adventure.  The  British  made  no  attempt  to  reach  Philadelphia.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  volunteers  returned  to  the  city,  and  were  welcomed  as 
their  protracted  service  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  private  interests  in  behalf 
of  the  general  weal  deserved. 

Soon  after  his  release  from  military  duties,  Mr.  Musser  was  taken  into 
partnership  as  one  of  the  firm  of  John  Singer  &  Co.,  and  his  attention  and 
tulent  for  trade  soon  made  him  the  principal  manager  of  the  business.  All 
kinds  of  domestic  manufactures  had  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war. 
which  had  the  effect  of  a  prohibitory  tariff,  and  the  affairs  of  the  house  had 
risen  in  importance.  In  1829,  the  senior  partner  retired,  when  the  style  of 
the  firm  was  changed  to  John  Singer  Jr.  &  Co.,  who  continued  the  buj^iness 
with  success  until  1836,  when  the  junior  Mr.  Singer,  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  seek  a  foreign  clime  for  its  restoration. 
Mr.  Musser  then  conducted  the  business  under  the  firm  of  William  Musser  k 
Co.,  having  associated  with  him  A.  H.  Bryant,  until  1845,  when  Mr.  Bryant 
withdrew.  Subsequently  he  took  as  partners  Adam  Ruth,  and  his  nephew. 
Richard  M.  Greiner,  continuing  the  name  of  William  Musser  &  Co,  which  firm 
is  still  in  existence.  Thus  it  will  appear  tliat  Mr.  Musser  has  been  connected 
with  the  hide  and  leather  business,  directly  and  indirectly,  since  the  year 
1H03,  a  period  of  over  half  a  century,  although  for  the  past  seven  or  eigtit 
years  he  has  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  concern, 
which  has,  in  the  main,  devolved  upon  the  junior  partners. 

As  a  result  of  his  business  career  Mr.  Musser  has  been  eminently  success. 
fa\  in  accumulating  wealth.  At  one  time  it  is  true  the  calamity  which  hangs 
over  all  commercial  tranaaetioiit  befeU  him»  and  the  finii»  m  1848,  to  the 
fcoeral  regret  of  all,  WM  comp^tM  ^'^  r  mm%t  b^l^  cbanctrr 

iMid  inspired  conildeMe»  and  d^^  u   Tbm 

cmMmm  WM  weKL 
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was  paid.  From  that  period  until  the  present  day  no  house  in  the  leather 
trade  has  stood  higher  in  commercial  credit  and  general  esteem  than  the 
firm  of  William  Musser  k  Co. 

During  his  life  Mr.  Musser  has  been  a  director  in  various  enterprises  of 
public  importance  and  has  been  solicited  to  preside  o?er  the  aflfairs  of  several 
coal  companies,  a  railroad,  and  one  of  our  principal  monied  institutions. 
This  he  has  invariably  declined,  not  from  any  defect  of  public  spirit,  but 
from  the  inherent  modesty  and  diffidence  of  his  nature.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  St  John's  Lutheran  Church,  and  has  long  been  President  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  has  also  been  trustee  for  a  number  of  large  estates 
and  has  discharged  the  duties  incident  to  the  position  with  rare  fidelity  and 
skill.  Mr.  Musser  is  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  enjoys  in  compe- 
tence the  rewards  of  a  well  spent  life,  the  honor  and  respect  of  the  community 
in  which  he  has  so  long  lived,  and  the  attachment  of  **  troops  of  friends." 

Henry  Poor,  Boston, 

Is  one  of  the  eminent  leather  manufacturers  of  New  England  whose  birth 
antedates  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  fie  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Danvers,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  January  16,  1799.  Both  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  surnamed  Joseph,  and  were  prominent  tanners  in 
their  day,  and  though  the  family  have  been  engaged  one  hundred  years  in 
the  same  pursuit,  no  one  of  them  ever  failed  to  meet  his  commercial  obliga- 
tions at  maturity. 

Uenry  Poor  was  instructed  in  'the  business  of  preparing  leather  in  his 
father's  tannery,  where  he  commenced  his  apprenticeship  in  1814,  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  thus  employed  until  1830,  when  he 
embarked  in  the  hide  trade  in  a  limited  way,  and  not  long  after  became  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Abel  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  with  whom  he  v was  associated 
for  several  years.  In  1845  he  established  himself  in  Boston  in  the  hide  and 
leather  business  in  association  with  his  son  Ebon  S.  Poor,  and  Alexander 
Moseley,  under  the  firm  style  of  Moseley,  Poor  &  Co.  This  copartnership  con- 
tinued until  1851,  when  Mr.  Moseley  retired,  and  the  now  well  known  name 
of  fienry  Poor  &  Son  became  the  style  of  the  firm.  Since  then,  two  other 
sons  have  been  admitted  into  the  copartnership,  and  recently  a  grandson, 
presenting  the  anomaly  in  American  mercantile  life  of  a  business  being 
prosecuted  continuously  and  successfully  by  one  family  tlirough  five  succes- 
sive generations. 

Mr.  Poor  formerly  confined  his  business  almost  exclusively  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Upper  Leather  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  firm  tliey 
have  entered  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  Sole  Leather,  which  now 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  their  business.  They  now  own  and  operate 
three  Sole  Leather  tanneries,  besides  others  which  they  stock  by  contract 
Their  tannery  in  Winn,  Maine,  owned  by  them  in  connection  with  Shaw, 
Kingman  k  Co.,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America.  Tne  main  building  is 
seyen  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  leach  house  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
1b  length,  tnd  scrubbing  rooms  about  sixty  feet    It  contains  three  hundred 
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;  iu-g«  pits,  and  its  machinery  is  propelled  by  a  eleam  engine  aboat 

■d  horse  power.    The  tannery  ie  easily  capable  of  tanning  fifty 

.liHps  in  a  year.    Their  other  lanneriea  are  in  Saratoga  comity,  in 

ew  York.     These  are  provided  with  ninny  of  the  modern  im- 

~.'d  are  operated  by  both  Bleotn  and  water  power. 

supply  aoiae  tauneries  in  Salem  and  tioath  Danvcrs.  with 

.idea,  the  trade  in  which  is  still  a  prominent  part  of  lJi*ir 

III       f  the  year  1866.  they  ereoted  three  leather  storee  in  Con- 

let,  uueton.  one  of  which,  on  the  eorner  of  Williama  Street,  now 

by  them,  ia  one  of  thv  largest  and  most  convenient  stores  in  tJie 

foot  is  a  highly  inllnciitial  mcmb  if  the  trade,  and  hag   at  Tariooa 

ed  prominent  positiona  of  trust  1  honor,  conf^'rred  upon   hint  by 

„w  citizens.     Tie  has  held  »  seal  i  Ih  in  the  ijenate  and  Hoase  of 

I  of  the  State,  and  mt  a  long  life  has  secured  and 


tained  the  respect  and  confide'-  cho  know  him. 


i 


Zadock  Frat_  ille,  N.  T., 

One  of  the  best  known  tanners  in  nm  J  gtsiee,  was  born  at  Stephe 

town,  Bennwlaar  county.  New  YorK,  i.  '  30th,  1'9U.     He  wae  the  son  or 

Zadock   Pratt,  a  tanner,  slioemaker,  ai  votntionary  soldier,  and  while  a 

boy  employed  in  his  father's  tan-yara,  lii'^nted,  it  is  said,  an  improve- 
ment  in  tlic  three  cornered  eye-board  leather  pnmp.  for  eiianging  llqnors 
from  llie  old-fashioned  vati.  »hi?h,  with  aome  modifications,  is  Ftill  in 
use.  He  was  early  tnnght  the  valne  of  industry,  and  earned  his  first 
spending  money  by  gathering  whortleberries.  While  employed  in  his  father's 
Tannery  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  braiding  whip-iashes,  from  the  sale  of 
which  he  accumulated  a  capital  of  thirty  dollars — no  small  sum  for  a  boy  in 
those  days. 

In  1810  he  was  apprenticed  to  Luther  Hays,  a  saddler,  and  after  serTJug  a 
short  apprenticeship,  and  working  one  year  as  a  journeyman  at  ten  dollars  per 
month,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  as  saddler  and  harness 
maker,  in  a  small  shop  at  one  end  of  a  bark-house. 

His  average  time  of  labor  then  was  fifteen  to  sixteen  hours  per  day.  With 
a  system  that  commenced  with  his  first  pursuit  in  life,  he  kept  an  exact 
account  of  all  business  transactions,  and  every  year  made  an  inventory  of 
his  possessions,  so  as  to  calculate  his  profits  ;  and  it  may  he  remarked,  that 
he  has  adhered  to  this  plan  even  to  the  present  time.  He  made  the  first 
year  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  second  twelve  hundred,  which  conthmally 
increased  until  1815.  He  sold  his  store  just  in  time  to  escape  the  storm 
which  so  frequently  and  suddenly  rises  in  the  commercial  world,  and  which 
overwhelmed  his  purchasers.  He  now  entered  into  partnership  with  bis 
brothers  in  the  tanning  business,  which  was  carried  on  with  such  energy  and 
management,  that  it  proved  prosperous  to  all  concerned.  We  will  give  a 
little  incident  that  will  serve  as  an  Illustration  of  his  judgment  and  eaetpj 
of  character.     He  knew  that  the  first  annual  products  sold  best  early  in  the 
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season,  and  he  was  always  among  the  first  in  market  with  his  yearly  product 
of  leather.  One  spring,  however,  one  of  his  partners  wished  to  postpone 
the  sale,  which  Mr.  Pratt  insisted  should  take  place  immediately.  His 
partner  at  length  yielded  to  his  solicitations,  and  the  result  showed  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Pratt's  judgement.  Twenty-eight  cents  per  pound  were 
obtained  for  the  leather,  which,  if  the  sale  had  been  postponed,  would  ha?e 
brought  but  twenty-one  cents  and  a  half  per  pound ;  the  latter  being  the  price 
obtained  by  the  tanners  who  sold  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Pratt's  partner  wished 
to  dispose  of  their  joint  stock. 

In  1821  he  made  an  excursion  to  Oanada  with  leather,  for  the  purchase  of 
furs,  and  in  these  and  other  enterprises  accumulated  money  until  1824,  when 
he  determined  to  locate  on  the  Schoharie-hill,  now  PrattsviUe,  and  build  a 
tannery  that  would  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  This  tannery>  when  com- 
pleted, was  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  long,  forty-three  feet  wide,  with 
three  hundred  vats,  and  a  capacity  for  tanning  sixty  thousand  sides  of  sole 
leather  annually.  During  the  twenty  years  it  was  in  operation,  Mr.  Pratt 
purchased  for  the  tannery  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cords  of  bark,  at  a 
cost  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  employed  some  thirty  thousand  men,  paid 
over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  for  labor,  tanned  over  a  million  sides 
of  sole  leather,  and  in  various  ways  used  over  ten  millions  of  dollars  without 
a  lawsuit.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  interested  in  eleven  other  tan- 
neries, containing  in  the  aggregate  two  thousand  vats.  In  1837  he  received 
from  the  New  Tork  Institute  the  first  silver  medal  ever  awarded  for  hem- 
lock sole  leather,  and  in  1839  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute.  ' 

The  establishment  of  the  Mammoth  Tannery,  in  the  wilds  of  Windham,  led 
to  the  erection  of  a  village,  which  has  developed  into  a  town  of  two  thousand 
inhabitants  called,  after  its  founder,  PrattsviUe.  One  hundred  of  the  houses 
were  built  by  Colonel  Pratt  himself,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  public  edifices 
he  subscribed  liberally.  t)f  three  of  the  churches  of  different  denominations 
he  contributed  more  than  one  third  of  the  cost. 

In  1836  Mr.  Pratt  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  eighth 
Congpressional  district  of  New  York,  comprised  of  Greene,  Schoharie,  and 
Columbia  counties,  by  a  majority  of  over  twenty-eight  hundred,  and  in  1842, 
was  again  elected  for  the  same  position  from  the  eleventh  Congressional 
district  His  Congressional  career  was  a  highly  creditable  one  to  himself,  and 
beneficial  to  the  country,  (t  illustrates  in  a  forcible  manner  the  advantage 
to  constituencies,  of  sending  as  their  Representatives  in  the  National  councils, 
men  of  practical  ideas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  utility  of  legislation,  and 
was  the  originator  of  the  popular  system  of  cheap  postage,  which  has 
proved  of  such  vast  benefit  to  the  citisens  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one 
of  the  standing  committee  on  public  btfildings,  and  advocated  the  use  of  marble 
and  granite,  in  tlieir  construction  in  the  place  of  the  Sandstone  that  had  been 
formely  used.  The  Post-office  in  Washington  was  erected  of  marble,  and  in 
accordance  with  plans  submitted  by  him.  In  1839,  hd  addressed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  having  constructed  a  Dry-dock,  at 
Brooklyn,  and  in  the  same  year  moved  for  the  estftblishmeat  of  a  branch 
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Mint  at  New  Tork.  As  cJiairinan  of  ■  select  cotniaHtoe.  be  mihnilM  ■ 
repgrt  on  the  advantage  or  (t  Biircnn  of  tht?  stnltetks  of  eommetvt.  with  nl» 
Hble  tables,  showing  the  loans  anil  discounts  of  tlie  btuik?,  Itnfiorta  and  tspem. 
and  balauce  of  trade  fur-  a  gerice  of  yeara,  of  onr  govemmrnt  «ilh  %iAu 
nations.  illnstratiDg-  the  importuncc  of  the  proposed  liiirena,  BDd  KUtdwlint 
with  ft  bill  to  proTide  for  tlie  collection  ofuational  stntistics. 

lie  nlsD  was  ono  of  thi.'  early  advocates  of  llie  inipurtanre  uf  s  n«tif*«l 
railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  iu  1S45  offered  a  rexolutioa  providini;  for  Um 
engraving  of  pateats,  and  Iheir  distribution  Ihroogli  every  coonly  In  tlo 
Uuiled  States,  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics,  to  snggeiil  by  a  rlew  of  tHlttfm/l 
improvements  and  models  a  new  train  of  ideas,  which  would  be  of  Uia  gnattft 
practical  nse,  and  roight  be  the  germ  of  future  inventions. 

Hi>  can  tmty  say,  looking  back  to  his  Congressional  career:  "I  ma  UlUd 
to  tlie  principle  of  labor,  >uid  loved  my  conntry  so  well  that  I  was  Bot  ka 
anxioud  for  her  grasp  of  commerce  abroad,  than  for  her  iDt«^ty  miiI  »II- 
uicncy  of  serrice  at  home." 

t^hortly  after  his  election  to  Congress  the  second  time.  Hr.  Pratt  enlaibtidiod 
■  Bank  at  Prutlsville  with  a  capital  uf  one  hnndr^d  thousand  dollar*,  utd  It* 
bills,  being  secured  by  Uuiled  Blales  and  New  York  six  per  cent.  boiuK  *m 
always  kept  at  par  in  New  York  city.  This  batik  cnntinnod  in  opmliea 
until  1H.'>3,  when  It  was  closed,  after  doubling  its  capiiul  iu  nine  jett,  ud 
using  in  various  ways  eight  millions  of  money. 

2adock  Pratt  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  deserve  an  extended  btogrmfiky, 
and  such  a  tribute  to  his  worth  is,  we  understand,  in  course  of  prvfiustina. 
We  have  not  attempted  more  thun  an  allusion  to  the  leading  inddenU  uf  lib 
career.  As  a  tanner,  banker,  rcpTesentative  and  farmer.  b«  perfannvd  hi* 
part  well,  and  in  all  the  various  relnliona  of  life  exhibited  trajta  tint  imBcale 
a  true  "  Nature's  nobleman."  During  his  business  career,  ho  fnititilied  tM- 
ploytnont  to  forty  thousand  working  men ;  and  now,  at  th«  doM  of  K  hiM 
and  useful  life  says,  "if  I  should  ask  to  be  remembrred  by  ona  ephapli  uf 
honor,  it  would  be  as  tlie  friend  of  the  rann  that  laborc-d."  lit;  irndonpd  br 
his  friends,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  to  tlie  amount  of  Sve  undred ' 
dollars,  and  received  four  hundred  protests.  In  the  language  of  n 
now  before  us,  we  moy  say.  "  He  has  not  only  amassed  wealth  fur  lilMvrlf. 
but  has  ev«r  been  an  asiislant  to  others.  Hu  has  extended  hb  helplnr 
bands  U>  individuals  when  oppresEed  with  want,  and  to  soclalies  and  liiil»- 
tntions.  In  his  public  career  he  was  assidiions  in  his  duties,  always  at  bss 
post,  lie  tells  ns.  in  his  speech  delivered  to  his  constilnenta.  tlint  bemi 
never  absent  even  for  a  single  day,  from  his  duty ;  and.  to  quote  one  foerflils 
expre»iiou,  he  exclaims,  ■  Wrong  I  may  have  done,  mistaken  I  may  liaie 
been ;  but  I  have  never  neglei^Ud  to  do.'  View  hlin  '  all  lii  ^1,'  in  trtry 
nilalion  that  be  has  filled — and  they  have  been  multlphetl  and  varied  emxuii 
lo  test  the  man — he  has  been  an  example  to  his  ci>t/inp»raT{«s.  ai>d  «dl  Ix 
held  up  as  a  model  by  posterity.  With  the  practical  wisilotn  r-r  -  r-.-n., 
he  glided  and  directed  with  a  master  hand  tlio  polilical  can- 
without  exciting  the  envy  or  entnity  of  his  associatea.  A:, 
dotdit  owing  to  his  straightforward  character ;  for  there  Is  ouih 
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that  is  doubtful — that  has  a  twilight  existence ;  but  all  liis  traits  are  strong 
in  their  native  light  as  summer's  day.  Whatever  he  has  touched,  you  have 
seen  at  once  a  change  for  the  better — it  flourished  and  prospered.  As  the 
moon  affects  the  tide  of  nature,  so  will  great  minds  swell  tlie  current  of  human 
events.  Viewing  him  as  a  philanthropist,  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  tlie 
Howard  of  his  time.  Like  him  he  has  relieved  tlie  voice  of  anguish  by  his 
bounty,  and  assisted  the  needy  to  advance  in  their  business ;  and  more  than 
he  has,  tliat  charity  has  been  exerted  in  a  more  munificent  sphere." 

Thomas  Smull,  New  Tork, 

Another  citizen  of  New  York  who  attained  a  most  distinguished  position  m 
the  leather  trade,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Pennsylvania,  in  1806.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  left  his  native  state  and  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  after  a  clerksliip  of  two  years,  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account  in  association  with  Andrew  Robb,  as  tanners  and  finishers  of  calf 
skins,  and  dealers  ia  sole  and  upper  leather.  This  partnership  continued  but 
a  couple  of  years  and  was  not  prosperous.  In  1834  he  associated  witli  him 
William  Miles,  establishing  the  firm  of  Thomas  SmuU  &  Co.,  who  did  a  large 
business  in  Calcutta  hides,  and  sold  largely  of  an  article  of  traffic,  now  obso- 
lete, known  as  seal-skins,  to  be  used  in  covering  trunks.  About  this  time  also 
he  became  acquainted  with  Nathaniel  Oilman,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  a  wealthy 
merchant  engaged  in  importing  hides  from  Africa,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  SmuU's  manner  of  doing  business,  that  he  entrusted  him  with 
whole  cargoes  to  sell,  with  power  to  employ  the  proceeds  in  investments  at 
his  discretion  for  joint  account.  The  relationship  thus  formed,  subsequently 
led  to  a  copartnership  under  the  firm  style  of  Gilman,  SmuU  &  Co.,  and 
their  experience  and  large  resources  enabled  them  at  once  to  attain  a  lead- 
ing position  among  the  hide  and  leather  merchants  of  New  York.  This 
association  continued  until  1848,  when  Mr.  SmuU  became  connected  with 
Jonathan  Thome,  who  contributed  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  capital  stock 
as  special  partner,  a  relation  that  continued  after  the  admission  of  Aaron 
Healy,  and  until  1856,  when  the  firm  of  Thomas  SmuU  &  Sons,  was  estab- 
Ushed.  The  firm  style  was  continued  with  some  change  of  members  until 
1865,  when  Mr.  SmuU  retired  from  active  business,  retaijiing  however  an 
interest  as  special  partner  in  the  present  firm  of  T.  L.  &  C.  G.  Smull,  until 
his  death,  November,  28th,  1866. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  it  was  said  that  among  the  many  prominent 
men  in  the  leather  trade  in  New  York,  there  was  no  one  whose  death  would 
create  a  greater  void.  Genial,  public-spirited,  liberal,  progressive,  he  consti- 
tuted a  most  valuable  member  of  the  commercial  and  social  circles,  and  it 
will  be  long  years  before  his  active  form  and  pleasant  countenance  shall  have 
passed  away  from  the  memories  of  the  members  of  the  leather  trade,  or  the 
visitors  of  the  *'  Swamp."  Mr.  Smull  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  all  the 
improvements  and  inventions  appertaining  to  leather  production,  and  was  a 
contributor  of  exceUent  articles  to  the  trade  journals  on  the  subject  of  tan- 
ning. In  1855  he  erected,  at  White  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  a  tannery  that 
cost  sixty  thousand  doUars,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  model  establishment  for 
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the  production  of  th?  best  kind  of  sole  leather.  Ab  a  hosiness  man.  Mr. 
Braull  iraa  remarkable  for  Kagacily  and  commercial  ability,  combhuDg  bolduese 
with  csulioD,*  For  many  years  he  gave  a  Inrge  share  of  his  time  and  in- 
fliieace  to  the  aid  of  variooE  public  institutioDS.  He  was  for  a  long  period 
Vice  Prcaideot  and  President  of  tlic  old  Mechanic  Institute.  He  vbb  also 
one  of  the  incorporators  and  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  Npk 
Yi>rk,  and  director  in  the  Continental  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  the  Clinton  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Sing  Sing,  He  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  the  six-pemiy  Saving) 
Bank,  located  in  Clinton  Hull,  which  it  is  said  was  the  first  bank  orgamzcd 
to  receive  deposits  of  small  sums. 

Afler  his  decease  the  various  associations  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected passed  resolnlions  of  the  most  commendatory  character,  that  consli- 
lute  a  priceless  Fiunily  record.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  iiaturally 
kind  and  grateful,  and  often  assisted  old  friends  and  acqtiaintances  who  had 
been  unforlimale.  His  former  employer,  having  laleV  in  life  become  m 
straitened  eircnmslances,  received  many  aulistantial  tokens  of  his  kind- 
ness. Another  fine  trait  in  his  character  was  a  disposition  to  assist  worlliy 
young  men.  He  spent  a  portion  of  the  night  previous  to  his  dentil  in  mak- 
ing  arrangements  to  S.ssist.  with  his  influence  and  capita)  a  yoang  luan.  who 
wifhed  to  engage  in  the  leather  business. 

Hr.  Hcaly.  who  for  flfteen  years  had  been  connected  with  him  as  clerk  and 
^rtner,  testified:  "As  an  employer  1  always  found  him  generous,  confiding 
and  liberal  1  he  made  ray  situation  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  one.  As  a 
partner,  being  my  senior,  he  treated  me  with  respect  and  consideration,  I 
cannot  recollect  an  instance  when  he  asserted  his  opinion,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  do,  in  opposition  to  my  own.  He  never  asked  me  to  do  any  thing  which 
was  not  strictly  just,  and  which  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  do ;  and  I  may  add. 
that  during  my  whole  knowledge  of  his  business  career  I  never  knew  him  t« 
do  any  act  which  was  not  right,  both  in  a  basiness  and  moral  point  of  Tiew. 

"  I  found  him,  as  a  business  man.  shrewd,  energetic,  cautious,  and  very 
upright  and  honorable ;  not  over  anxious  to  make  money,  bat  careful  to 
keep  what  he  had  rather  than  run  much  risk  to  make  more.  He  often  said 
he  had  no  desire  to  accumulate  a  great  fortune.  No  difierences  arose 
between  us,  and  when  we  came  to  dissolve  our  business  relations  be  re- 

•  It  1i  ncorded  at  him  that  wbea  be  wia  ararcelj  lwsiil;-eight  ;aar>  or  age  it  tnuted 
a  UDoer  wilb  four  tbonaind  dullHrs  worlfa  or  bides  ta  ba  Unnad  on  joint  acKmnt.  It 
waa  bii  HrsI  conlmit  and  b»  nont  to  a  leading  Exaaip  nerataiTit  to  borrow  a  torn  tf 
tgneaeat  used  <n  auob  eaaaa,  w  >  cop;.  To  thia  b«  added  ■  etanas,  not  n>*d  at  (bat  timr, 
to  Ibe  sITeet  tliit  tbs  biil«  were  not  to  obrni^  ovoarabip,  bat  ramain  tb«  propcrlj  of  Hr. 
Bmull  tfarongb  nil  tbe  atagei  of  Unoing  notil  (bo  leatbor  waa  rolorned  to  Naw  Tork  fcr 
aale.  Tbr  tanntr  failed  and  DDnruHd  ■  Jadgmant  to  hit  filbar,  who  aold  tha  itoek  ia  tli* 
taD'jard.  Several  Swamp  merobanli  wan  among  tha  eredilori  and  the7  raplttiocd  Ibe 
(tock  but  DppD  tba  eaie  coming  (0  trial,  tha  eonttaeta,  baiog  without  tha  Mring  eUiin. 
wan  ignored  bf  tba  eonrt  Hr.  Smnti  raeovand  hia  itock,  bat  a  verdict  wai  gtrta  againil 
tha  other  crediton.  Hit  eararalnefa  <n  thia  (rinaaadon  aarad  him  IVoD  a  lou  af  naarl; 
twioa  tha  amoant  of  bit  aaUra  capital  at  tba  Uma. 
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marked  '  we  haye  been  friends  so  long  in  business  we  will  separate  friends ; 
our  dissolution  shall  be  satisfactory.'    And  so  it  was." 

Another  who  had  known  him  intimately  for  thirty-fi?e  years,  and  who  had 
been  his  partner,  remarked  tliat  he  had  a  great  tact  **  for  drawing  around 
him  those  who  had  certain  talents  which  he  might  not  possess ;  if  one  was 
a  superior  salesman,  another  a  good  judge  of  stock  or  possessed  of  financial 
ability,  he  was  quick  to  notice  and  avail  himself  of  such  talents,''  while  the 
pastor  of  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  at  Sing  Sing,  bore  witness  to  his 
high  mo^al  character,  and  observed — **  upright  in  his  aims,  direct  and  open  in 
his  measures,  he  always  inspired  confidence.  I  certainly  never  found  that 
confidence  misplaced.  He  endeavored  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the 
truth  and  right;  and  when  Thomas  SmuU  had  once  taken  his  stand  on 
honest  conviction,  he  stood  regardless  of  all  other  infiuences.  He  was  a  very 
kind  man ;  earnest  but  pacific  in  his  disposition ;  silent  and  unostentatious,  but 
generous  in  his  aid  for  an  object  which  commended  itself  to  his  judgment." 


Fayette  Shaw,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

Is  the  head  of  a  firm  who,  it  is  believed,  are  the  largest  sole  leather  tanners  in 
the  world.  His  father  was  among  the  early  tanners  of  Cummington,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  at  one  time  was  the  principal  tanning  district  of  the  State,  and 
here  Fayette  was  born,  in  1824,  and  with  his  brothers  who  are  associated  with 
him  in  business,  was  instructed  in  the  trade.  After  the  decease  of  their 
father,  in  184G,  the  three  brothers  formed  a  copartnership  under  the  uume 
of  F.  Shaw  &  Brothers,  and  as  tanning  material  had  become  scarce  in  their 
native  State,  they  sought  a  broader  field  in  Maine,  whose  virgin  forests 
furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  bark.  They  opened  a  branch  house  at 
Dexter,  Maine,  under  the  style  of  C.  &  B.  Shaw  &  Co.,  with  their  uncle  as 
partner,  and  subsequently  at  other  places,  until  now  they  have  houses  in  that 
State  at  Dexter,  Bumham,  Detroit,  Plymouth  and  Winn.  About  ei^^lit 
years  since,  they  directed  their  attention  to  the  advantages  presented  in 
Canada  for  tanning  hides,  and  established  houses  at  Montreal,  Roxton, 
Waterloo  and  Farnham.  They  are  now  the  most  extensive  Hemlock 
Sole  leather  tanners  in  Canada,  consuming  in  this  department  of  their 
business  no  less  than  125,000  hides  per  annum,  and  engaging  largely  in  the 
exportation  of  this  kind  of  leather  from  Canada  to  England.  They  in  fact 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  trade,  and  the  only  American  firm  who  have  made 
the  exportation  of  hemlock  leather  to  England  a  regular  and  permanent 
business. 

This  firm  have  now  ten  tanneries  in  operation,  several  of  which  are  equal 
in  capacity  to  any  in  this  country,  and  probably  in  the  world.  They  con- 
sume annually  about  250,000  hides,  and  produce  nearly  or  quite  eight 
millions  of  pounds  of  sole  leather.  This  enormous  business,  so  widely  ex- 
tended, is  thoroughly  systematized,  and,  imder  the  direction  of  those  fully  com- 
petent, is  carried  on  with  ease,  dispatch,  and  entire  success.  The  greater  part 
of  their  tanneries  are  provided  with  the  modem  improvements  which  they 
have  been  foremost  in  introducing  whenever  convinced  of  their  practicability. 
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Among  those  we  may  mention  the  "  tanbnrner,"  which  they  have  perfected  m 
as  to  render  the  burning  of  wet  spent  tan  bark,  as  thrown  from  the  leech,  both 
practical  and  successful.  This  they  now  use  in  all  of  their  works,  in  some 
of  which  steam  is  employed,  consuming  10,000  cords  of  bark  per  annmn 
This  firm  are  also  largely  interested  in  "  Miller's  Patent  Bark  Extract/*  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  which  they,  in  association  with  other  gentlemen  of  Boston 
and  Canada,  have  four  large  works  in  the  hemlock  forests,  with  facilitiff 
sufficient  to  extract  the  tannin  from  50,000  cords  of  bark  per  annum.  Tbif 
is  the  first  successful  effort  ever  made  to  extract  Tannin  from  bark  in  snffi- 
cient  quantity  and  of  unimpaired  quality,  to  warrant  its  general  and  exten- 
sive use,  and  large  quantities  are  now  sent  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas,  remote  from  the  bark  regions,  but  are  sliipped 
to  England.  While  avoiding,  as  a  general  rule,  speculation  foreign  from  their 
business,  they  regard  the  manufacture  of  an  extract  of  bark  so  important  to 
the  national  interests,  as  well  as  legitimately  connected  with  their  tanning 
business,  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  engage  in  it,  and  prosecute  it  with 
the  energy  that  distinguishes  them  in  all  their  conmiercial  and  manufactur- 
ing operations. 

George  K.  Pevear,  Lynn,  Mass., 

Has  been  selected  as  a  representative  of  that  large  class  of  enterprising  men 
who  have  made  Lynn  the  largest  morocco  manufacturing  town,  with  the 
exception  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States.  His  history  as  a  tanner, 
compared  with  the  others  whom  we  have  noticed,  is  quite  modem,  though  his 
father  was  also  engaged  in  morocco  tanning,  and  he  and  his  brother  Henry, 
who  is  still  associated  with  him,  were  educated  to  the  business.  Their  first 
essays  in  the  tanning  of  goat  and  sheep  skins,  were  made  in  1847,  in  a  small 
wooden  building  on  Monroe  street  in  Lynn,  and  the  first  few  years  of  their 
business  life  required  all  the  proverbial  energy  of  the  New  England  character 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  want  of  capital.  Their  business  however 
gradually  increased,  additional  buildings  were  erected,  and  in  1854  they 
opened  the  store  in  Boston,  at  Nos.  67  &  69  Kilby  street,  which  they  now 
occupy.  In  1861  they  tanned  one  hundred  thousand  goat  skins,  and  as  the 
commencement  of  the  War  caused  a  surplus  of  calf  skins  in  the  market,  they 
embarked  in  this  manufacture,  tanning  them  by  a  novel  and  improved 
method  into  leather  peculiarly  adapted  for  ladies'  boot5.  This  addition  to 
their  former  business  involved  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  new  building,  which 
they  constructed  of  brick,  forty-eight  by  eighty  feet,  five  stories  in  height, 
with  a  fire  proof  boiler  and  engine  room  attached.  About  this  time  they  also 
abandoned  the  old  method  of  tanning  goat  skins  by  sewing  them  in  the 
shape  of  bags,  and  then  by  means  of  a  tunnel  filling  these  bags  with  tan 
liquor  and  piling  them  one  upon  another,  and  adopted  their  present  plan  of 
tanning  the  skins  without  sewing  them. 

After  the  close  o{  the  war,  in  1865,  the  return  of  the  soldiers  who  required 
calf-skin  boots,  in  place  of  the  cow-hide  shoes  which  they  had  worn  in  the 
army,  so  enhanced  the  market  value  of  calf  skins  that  this  firm  deemed  it 
desirable  to  pro<mre  something  to  take  the  place  of  their  grain  or  pebbled 
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^^    found  a  very  good  substitute  in   neat's  hide,  tanned  by  a  novel 

ttnd  finished  in  a  manner  which  never  fails  to  retain  its  color.    As 

is  required  for  tanning  hides  than  either  goat  or  calf  skins,  they 

^lieir  tanning  fucilities  inadequate  to  their  increased  business,  and  they 

^^'•'^  another  locality  for  their  factories.    In  18C5,  they  purchased  the  pro- 

*•       Wnown  as  the  **  Lynn  hermit  Estate,"  and  that  known  as  the  "  Lynn  Rub- 

■-^Otory,"  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Lynn  to  South  Danvers,  contain- 

"  ^^  ^  all  about  twenty  acres,  on  which  were  two  large  factories,  a  large  brick 

^ing  house  and  several  dwelling  houses.    These  factories  they  remodclledf 

^^l«o  built  a  new  one  so  arranged  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square, 

provided  them  with  all  the  modern  improvements  for  manufacturing 

^  **^y  all  the  different  kinds  of  upper  leather  known  in  the  market. 

factory  No.  I,  the  first  floor  is  used  for  liming,  milling,  beaming  and 
iring  skins  for  the  tan  room,  and  may  be  called  the  calf  skin  tannery,  the 
stories  being  used  for  drying  skins.    Of  factory  No.  2  tlie  first  story  is 
for  tanning  goat  and  calf  skins,  and  also  the  hides,  until  ready  for  split- 
while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  is  appropriated  almost 
^^^lusively  to  the  manufacture  of  goat  and  sheep  skins.    Of  factory  No.  3  tlie 
■_  ^at  floor  is  used  for  splitting  the  leather,  scouring  and  preparing  it  for  the 
^ Wishers,  and  tanning  out  the  splits;  while  the  rooms  in  the  upper  stories  arc 
^^votcd  to  finishing  splits,  pebbled  grain,  polished  grain,  buff,  wax  leather,  etc. 
These  buildings  are  painted  of  a  uniform  color,  with  slated  roofs  and  a 
^^upola  on  each,  in  one  of  which  is  a  bell.    In  a  brick  building,  thirty-six  by 
^^rty  feet,  is  a  Putnam  built  engine  of  fifty  horse  power  and  two  large  boilers, 
^0  arranged  that  power  and  steam  are  carried  throughout  the  factories ;  and 
^^e  room  above  is  used  for  drying  in  damp  weather,  bcmg  separated  from  the 
Engine  and  boiler  room  by  an  iron  floor,  so  constructed  as  to  conduct  the 
%eat  and  be  perfectly  fire  proof.  In  this  building  is  the  only  fire  on  the  whole 
premises. 

They  have  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  connected  with  the  establishment, 
tenements  sufficient  for  the  most  of  their  workmen.  This  tannery  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  tlie  kind  in  the  country  and  is  known  as  the  **  Stetson ville  tannery." 
The  Messrs.  Pevear,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  an  illustration  of  the  enterprising 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fertile  in  resources,  ingenious  in  adaptation, 
undaunted  by  difficulties,  shrewd,  successful  and  courageous  in  executing  well 
formed  plans. 

Josiah  M.  Jones,  Boston, 
Is  a  representative,  not  only  of  the  great  Tanners  of  the  present  day  but  of 
the  old  Tanners  of  Boston.  He  was  born  in  1800,  in  Athol,  Mass.,  where  his 
father,  Mr.  Prescott  Jones,  had  been  a  tanner  for  some  years,  having  com- 
menced in  tliat  town  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  gentleman 
did  quite  a  large  business  for  that  period,  and  dealt  to  some  extent  in  foreign 
hides,  which  he  sold  to  other  tanners  in  the  vicinity.  He  pursued  the  voca- 
tion of  tanning  until  the  year  182.5,  when  he  retired.  His  two  sons,  Josinh 
M.  and  Frederick  Jones,  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  their 
father's  yard,  the  business  of  the  former  being,  for  a  portion  of  the  timo. 
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t»  feCMV  Kw  liBllWT  to  Btsrk«t  in  Boston  and  return  with  a  load  of  tii'lpt. 
Ib  tte  ymt  Un,  Mr.  J.  H.  JmM  went  to  BostDH.  anU.  in  company  with 
Lite  BMah%  najfi  llw  ctyl«  of  Brooks  &  Jone.i.  comuenced  bnsineMioii 
^Jh^ivt  n*  opiul  of  tb«  partners  nna  five  buiidrcd  dollars  ooch,  Tlie 
ai^MCMm  llMl4  mJjf  '*■*  Tcs>  "bea  it  was  dissolved,  and  another  fomir'l 
«riM  iteUfi*  of  BmnMi  A  Jones.  This  firm  did  a  baaineBS  to  the  anionni 
ml  tttj  vr  MXty  tboosuid  dollars  a  year;  wliich  was  considered  quite  Urge  ior 
Itel  pvtM.  X  ftrat  sku«  of  the  trade  was  done  on  credit,  at  an  avera^  prolit 
«r  Am  ai^t  to  t^a  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  roagh  leather  were  suM 
t»  Cnrkn  in  Raxt<Dry.  which  at  that  time  wu  the  chief  seat  for  cnrr^iuj 
vppMlHtlwr  in  the  ritnie-  In  1832,  bowevor,  this  firm  waa  dissolved.  Kni 
Mr.  Jones  Garried  on  ih«  Hide  and  Leather  batiness,  without  a  partner,  fur 
•nr  thirty  yemr«.  or  until  18G3,  when  his  Bon,  Clarence  W.  Jones,  entered  llis 
trm,  iwi  tlM  pr«s«nt  style  of  J.  M.  Jones  k  Co.,  was  estabUshed. 

Vmh^  tba  early  years  of  Mr.  Janes'  buainesB  expericucc  he  was,  as  «m 
IMIitinwiil  befora,  located  on  India  wharf ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Broad 
and  Fnlton  Str««l8,  and  in  IBM  to  Pearl  Street,  being  one  of  the  first  leather 
dralam  nho  moved  into  that  street.  Uis  store  was  at  No.  72.  but  aftf'r  a  kw 
yoini  he.  with  his  brother  Frederick,  and  Levi  A.  Dowley.  or*ct*d  Ihr  fin 
(Tuniie  slofos.  N'os.  96  to  118,  and  in  18ol  he  removed  to  tlic  |>ros«nt  locaiiou 
of  tl>e  Snn.  No.  104  Pearl  Street.  The  stores  at  the  time  cost  twenty  thuu. 
•and  d»Uar«  each,  ineJudiug  the  gronnd. 

For  the  put  twenty  years  Mr.  Jones  hai  tanned  most  of  the  Iratthvr  he 
mU.  The  firm  now  stock  and  run  nine  tanneries,  five  in  New  TTampshirR, 
vta :  twti  in  Bristol,  nnd  one  each  in  '^V"ilmnt,  Newport,  Danliury.  Wond'iotk. 
and  New  London.  The  others  arc  in  West  Halifax,  and  Reedsboro,  Vermont. 
At  these  tanneries  seventy  thonsand  sides  oflciither  are  produced  yearly.  Tliii 
i»  finished  into  wax,  kip,  and  splits,  and  sold  at  the  warehouse,  in  Boston.  The 
business  of  the  firm  amounts  to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  annually, 
counting  principally  of  upper  leather  of  their  own  tannage  and  finish. 

Mr.  Jones  has  been  oneof  ttie  most  saccesaful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  molt 
tu^hly  T«s|iected.  members  of  the  leather  trade  in  New  England.  He  is  a  director 
tu  one  of  the  Ur^'st  banks  in  Boston,  and  pays  taics  on  real  estate  in  that  city 
Toluvd  at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  He  has  been  largely  instnuneulal  in 
improving  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  business  streets,  having  built, 
beside  the  five  granite  stores  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  warehouses  in  the 
Riohardsou  block  on  Pearl  Street,  between  Parchaso  and  High  Streets, and 
itt  »,<sv>ciatii'u  with  his  brother  he  reeled  in  1855  the  fine  store  at  the  corner 
of  Hi({h  and  Pearl  Streets,  and  is  interested  with  other  persons  in  a  block  of 
•labl  lar^  jcranile-front  stores  now  being  built  in  High  Street. 
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Hon.  Gerry  W.  Cochrane,  Boston, 

Who  has  been  selected  as  a  represeutative  of  the  great  Boot  and  Shoe  mann- 
facturers  and  dealers  for  which  Kew  England,  and  Massachusetts  especially, 
is  famous,  was  born  in  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  March  22d,  1808.  His 
father,  John  Cochrane,  was  a  farmer,  and  his  youth  was  passed  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  in  attending  the  district  schools.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  better  education  than  is  ordinarily  afforded  to  farmers' 
sons,  for  we  find  a  record  that  he  was  a  student  at  Piukerton  Academy  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  Bradford  Academy  in  Massachusetts,  find  before 
he  was  of  age,  had  qualified  himself  to  be  a  teacher.  After  he  had  attained 
his  majority  he  entered  the  store  of  Jacob  How,  in  Haverhill,  Massachu- 
setts, and  spent  four  years  in  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  mercantile  transac- 
tions for  which  he  has  since  become  distinguished.  In  1833  he  embarked  in 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  and  childrens'  shoes,  in  Methuen,  Essex  County, 
and  in  association  with  J.  W.  Carleton,  carried  on  a  large  store,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  varied  and  miscellaneous  stock,  they  dealt  in  certain  specialities  not 
ordinarily  found  in  stores  in  the  country.  They  traded  largely  in  Wool  Hats, 
and  in  wool  for  manufacturing  hats,  selling  to  others  of  hatters'  wool,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  They  purchased  upper  leather,  in  the  markets  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  in  its  rough  state  and  curried  it.  They  also  curried 
calf  skins  and  sometimes  purchased  the  skins  and  had  the  hides  tanned  for 
the  purpose,  preferring  the  oak  tanned  leather  to  hemlock,  because  of  its 
superior  tenacity  in  retaining  the  black  color. 

This  varied  experience,  both  mercantile  and  manufacturing,  fitted  Mr. 
Cochrane  to  enter  upon  a  more  extended  field  of  operations.  Therefore,  after 
prosecuting  for  fourteen  years  a  successful  business  in  Methuen,  he  removed 
to  Boston  and  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Emerson  and  his 
brother,  prosecuted  for  ten  years  a  wholesale  jobbing  trade  in  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  wool  hats.  During  the  last  ten  years  he  has  also  been  engaged 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  for  some  years  owned  and 
operated  a  tannery  for  making  upper  leather  for  consumption  in  the  shoe 
manufactory.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Cochrane  has  a  large  factory  in 
Milford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  manufacturing  boots  with  special  care, 
of  a  quality  superior  to  the  average. 

His  success  in  business,  combined  with  his  intellectual  qualifications,  has 

attracted  the  notice  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  who  have  elected  him  to  several 

positions  of  public  trust   He  has  been  for  many  years  a  director  in  one  of  the 

largest  banks  in  Boston,  and  in  two  Insurance  Companies.     In  1860  he  was 

chosen  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1862  and  1863 

was  one  of  the  Executive  Councillors  of  Governor  Andrew.    While  in  this 

position  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  then  one  of  the 

most  important  committees  of  the  Council,  from  the  fact  that,  during  this 

period,  about  four  millions  of  dollars  were  advanced  by  the  State,  for  raising 

and  equipping  soldiers  to  suppress  the  Rebellion.     He  was  also  a  member  of 

the  Military  Committee  during  all  the  period  of  his  official  service,  and  sub. 

Bequently  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Convention  at  Baltimore,  that  rcnoniiua- 
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from  the  best  in  their  respective  departments,  and  regard  is  had  to  their 
regularity  of  habits,  as  well  as  to  tlieir  mechanical  excellence.  They  are  paid 
by  the  piece  for  their  labor,  and  earn  on  an  average  over  twenty  dollars  per 
week.  The  system  of  working  is  by  gangs  or  teams,  consisting  of  laster,  sec- 
ond lastcr,  heeler,  trimmer*,  burnisher  and  finisher.  The  bottom  sewing  is  all 
done  by  the  Mac  Kay  Sole  Sewing  Machine,  of  which  there  are  four  in  this 
manufactory,  each  one  of  which  is  capable  of  sewing  two  hundred  pairs  of 
shoes  daily,  if  driven  to  its  full  capacity,  though,  as  excellence,  rather  than 
rapidity  of  workmanship,  is  aimed  at,  this  rate  of  production  is  never  attained 
in  this  establishment. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  Mr.  Burt  received  a  silver  medal,  the 
highest  awarded,  for  a  collection  of  Ladies',  Misses',  and  Children's  Fine 
Shoes. 
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AbiDgton,  485,  488. 

Airricultaral  soctoklat,  387, 416 ;  ImplemenU,  402, 

Alabama,  first  printing  in,  179 ;  eotton  grown  in, 

Albanr,  Rhlpbnflding,  64;  uw  mlUii  and  Inmber 
trade,  106,  lOS;  corn  mills,  13a;  prioiing,  175, 
187 ;  brick!  and  tiles.  233-226 ;  gla»«  work^, 
240 ;  breweries,  854-256 ;  indigo  caltnre,  314, 
348. 

Almanaea,  flnit,  159, 162, 163.  168. 

Anchom  and  anchor  forges,  485,  489,  503, 612,  513, 
518,  642,  627. 

Anthracite  (see  Coal). 

AnTiU  and  forge  hammers,  407,  490,  497,  631. 

Arkansas,  first  printing  in,  179. 

Arks  inTented,  107. 

Ark  Wright  maehinery,  384,  397, 399,  400,  402, 403, 
410. 

Armories,  pnblie,  495,  60S,  631. 

Artificers,  oondition  of,  in  16th  eentnrj,  19 ;  first 
seDt  to  America,  25;  emignuiou  of,  prohibited, 
396,  307,  630. 

Arts  and  Jfaonfkctnres  In  16th  and  17th  centn« 
ries,  13, 15,  81 ;  in  middle  age>t,  17,  18;  causes 
of  slow  growth,  22,  23 ;  introduced  in  America, 
24.  27. 

AAb(>Btos,  paper  made  of,  207 ;  sftrly  mention  of, 
5.^1. 

Axes,  486,  494,  608,  617. 

Baltimoex,  shipbuilding,  79,  82;  growth  of,  79, 
81.  22».  686  ;  milK  112,  146, 147,  695  ;  prinUug, 
176,  187;  brickmaking.  2*29;  brewerl«>s.  2H3; 
oioth  making,  336,  396,  398 ;  ladies  of,  39.') ;  Un- 
nerim,  448;  iron  works  6.S5,  686.  687,  690,  693, 
694  ;  roal,  595  ;  gas  light  first,  695  ;  exports  of, 
337,  .397  ;  tradesmen,  p<>titions  of,  81,  398,  594. 

Bark  mi  IN,  440,  44\  4.^,  4.-i4. 

Barief  and  Malt,  123,  143,  245,  246,  249,  256,  257, 
258,  259,  261,  263. 

Beer,  Ale  and  Porter,  nse  o(  in  early  times,  244, 
259;  first  excised  in  England,  247;  in  America, 
251,  252;  prices  of  at  dilferent  times,  99,  249, 
257,  259,  260,  261,  262 ;  exported,  2V(),  258,  260, 
261,  242 ;  importations  of,  261 ;  quality  of,  250, 
261.    I  See  BsBWiNO.) 

Bet-Hwax  exported,  337  ;  premium  for.  406. 

BeuDiugton,  Vt.  203,  206.  611,  523,  624. 

Berknhirs,  102»  128^  420 ;  iron  ore  and  works,  403- 
495. 

B^Yerljr  eotton  faetorj,  399. 

Bible,  first  printed  in  America,  167, 158 ;  first  in 
English,  159, 181,  183. 

Bleaching.  201  905,  397,  405,  406,  407,  408 ;  pre- 
miums for,  369,  416. 

Boat  building.  37.  44,  7ff,  77, 107. 

Boats,  Durham,  and  Arks,  84.  lo7,  .IM. 

Bolting  act.  New  York.  60,  133,  441 ;  mills,  142. 

Books,  ftrxt  printed  in  Brifish  America.  31.  154; 
firvt  medical,  162;  trade  fairfte.Htabltshod.lS'^^ 
Unnk  fintt,  192. 197  :— binding  and  biiuUr*,  167, 
168.  190.  191,  192,  193  ;  price  of,  l90;-^eUert, 
Mrlf.  189.  190";  premiums  for,  406. 

Boots  prohibited,  435;  limited  qm*  of.  4M. 

Boring  mills  for  guns,  466,  492,  666,  673. 

BoMTos,  shipbuilding.  89. 40.  41,  42,  47,  48 ;  mills 
at,  »«,  117, 118, 123, 128 ;  pnniiag,  162-167, 177, 


183, 184, 185, 187 ;  booksellers  and  bookblndera, 
1.57.  190,  191,  192.  197  ;  paper  making,  197,  29*; 
209,  210,  237;  stops  importing,  202,  237^^2, 
373,  374,  375, 379  ;  type  foundry,  212  ;  flrHt  brici^ 
house  in,  219 ;  described,  220, 221 ;  giasHWorlUs 
241  ;  Tinejard.  269;  salt  works,  290;  rope- 
making,  30.1,  419;  solid  m^  of,  314;  spinning 
schools  and  linen  manuikctures,  333,  334,  Xio, 
345.  362,  372.  375,  .376,  419  ;  hatmakiug.  .142 ; 
port  bill  passed,  379 ;  card  fiMtories.  388,  420, 
497  ;  mint  house,  477  ;  mechanics,  500 ;  fire  eu- 
gin««.  600. 

Bounties  and  Premiums  parliamentary,  on  naral 
stores  and  raw  materials,  99,  105,  328.  337,  358. 
365,  372,  624 ;  on  indigo  and  silk,  323,  S58  ;  on 
exports,  337,  344 ;— domscCfc,  on  manufactures 
and  raw  materials  In  Massachnsetts,  '±>9,  334. 
335,  362;  Ki  Rhode  Island,  334,  .33).  393;  in 
Connecticut,  200,  335,  418;  in  New  Tork,  367. 
368,  369,  455,  532;  in  PennsyWania.  206.  316. 
836,  363,  381,  402,  406,  407,  4M,  678,  679,  619  ;  in 
Delaware,  346 ;  in  Maryland.  602;  in  Virgina, 
320,  331,  .382.  383,  606;  in  N«>rth  Carolina,  61.i, 
616;  in  South  Carolina.  382.  416,  417,  619;  in 
Georgia,  357  ;  of  Society  of  Arts  in  London  (s^e 
Socisrr  or  Aets  asd  MAXDrAcruass) ;  and 
drawback  effects  of,  327. 

Bowdoin,  OoTernor,  342,  .367,  414,  498.  499. 

Bradford,  William,  168, 169, 170.171, 172, 196,197. 

Braintree,  221,  239,  472,  474,  476,  476. 

Brandy,  first  made  in  America,  260;  household 
manufacture  of,  258,  262,  264,  266,  274,  276. 

Brass  and  Bronse,  antiquity  of,  465 ;  American, 
646. 

Brass  and  Bell  Founding  in  Massachnsettii,  476, 
48.'},  487.  492,  496,  497 ;  in  Rh.>de  Inland,  Ml, 
603  ;  in  Connecticut.  610.  618  ;  in  PennsylTania, 
668,  57.3,  674 ;  in  Maryland,  504. 

Brasil,  fir^t  cotton  from.  354. 

Brewing  and  Malting,  244-266 ;  In  Massachusol'.rf, 
845-250;  use  of  Maiie  in,  2-17.  2.'.S,  2&3;  in 
Khode  ItUnd  and  Connecticut.  2J0;  in  S>w 
York,  250-254,  257;  Uxed,  251;  in  Albany. 
254;  monopoly  of,  265;  pnihibited,  2.16;  n'gii- 
lated,  249,  257;  In  New  Jersey,  2.-.7,  2'/8;  iu 
PennsylTania  and  Delaware.  2^8-202 ;  in  Mnry. 
land  and  Virginia,  27,  262-204;  in  Cantlina 
and  Get>rgia,  264;  as  a  household  art.  244,  2-'iS. 
263,  264 ;  of  pale  ale  and  porter  firU,  266.  (bee 
BXEE,  &e.) 

Bricks  and  Tiles,  816-331 ;  first  in  New  England, 
217,  221  ;  In  Virginia,  28.  220 ;  in  New  York, 
222;  in  New  Jersey,  826;  in  PennttylTania, 
228;  Maryland,  229;  Carolina  and  GtntrKia. 
229 ;  prices  of,  222,  823,  224.  226;  exports  of, 
831  :  duty  on,  282,  824,  831 ;  ImproTements  in 
making,  23L 

Bridges,  iron,  proposed.  619,  681. 

Bridgewater,  346,  398,  4M,  486,  487, 488,  406. 

British  Trade  acts  and  policy,  origin  ot,  87,  99:^ 
SWi,  324,  325,  327. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantattens  created,  300,326; 
reports  and  suggestions  to,  respecting  colonies. 
."^7.  61.  63,  68,  6rf  90,  97,  162,  199,  200.  2:16,  3J2. 
326,  328,  329,  .330,  837,  339,  340,  .341.  342,  346. 
302.  370,  371.  489.  491.  622,  626,  687,  630. 

Broadcloth.  331,  344,  .366,  371,  378,  375.  377,  .3^ 
418  i  first  fine  in  Europe  and  AoMriea,  306  421 
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620 ;  price  of,  .V,  X\'>,  r,S6,  4«Vi.  40S ;  c.»n«nmp:inn 
Ot'iii  KiitflMad,  3i*7  ;  diiiy  mi  foroiu'ii.  4lo  : — man- 
tUffUturr,  anii<(uitv  nf  mipI  wh»:nci^  tl»Tiv<^,  3»»H  ; 
kunvrii  U»  Jib<ii  ikt'iiit^i*.  ."{oT  ;  limt  iu  Kuk'lMUii,  'M*i* ; 
lu  AiiiencaT  .')0;i ;  r-Arly  riieritiun  of,  'AtAt ;  cucDiir- 
AK^^tiiAiiC  uf.  33l,  S-i'.i ;  flri>t  J  puny  and  coiiipany 
euciiir>'(t  iu,  :is:Kis7  ;  iu  Ma-M^achuHOiiii.  :{■'(>; 
il->iii«^tic  "uiiiuuH**  firet  advfrtix<Ni,  :{:iij,  %>S  ; 
lirrit  St>w  Euglaiid  fuct>iry.  30'J ;  Itr.ti  water 
frame,  40\  ;  Matur'a  the  flrot  Huctvixfiil  onn. 
4<t:i;  Hhirtint;,  ch<K:ka,  &c.,  flrf^t  made,  4it4; 
l'liiUii«li>liia  iiiauiifai'tare.  4o4-4<.>9 :  ai*»ii)ied 
by  Act  uf  AhMembiy,  4^  ;  wAt"r  mill  in  Caro- 
lina, 417  ;  housebuld  pnKiuclH  of,  412,  41J. 

C«ittuUH,  India,  fir-it.  3M,  Htv'i,  411. 

Cuxe,  Ti'nch,  49,  41U;  pnimotea  man  u fact nroii, 
S.*^?,  4()U  4<Jj,  4US;  hii)  plan  uf  a  inamifarturing 
town,  410  ;  TariuUH  HtatKmcut^  of,  H2,  2i{l,  2n2, 
277.  .Hi>4,  400,  408,  410,  412,  413,  423,  4J!),  4ti0, 
673,  608. 

CrumpiDD,  Ma  mnle  Jenny,  397. 

Currency,  early  colonial,' ;}4.  78,  9P,  lOf),  14ft,  156, 
233,  2ti4,  :{30.  3:M,  428,  477 :  pu|ier  prohibited, 
34;^,  aU,  3fi5 ;  coutiuontal,  3!):<.  3>>4. 

Gurnera,  law*  refiMciiuif,  4:i3.  4:<tl,  43f),  447  ;  a 
corporate  body  in  Kntclaud,  434  ;  price*  paid  to 
la  rUiladelpUu.  444;  oil,  444,  A-'tS, 

Cutlvra,  391,  0(r2,  5tl8,  075. 

Cylinder),  atoam,  fir^t.  534,  577,  590 ;  for  calico 
prlutiug  iaTenied,  307. 

DanTem,  41^  4S3. 

Dedbaiu,  313.  4:>7. 

Deer-Nkioa  laeo  BcrcnsufaX 

DiCLAVAaB  ■bipbulldiu^;.  77.  78;  mills,  110,  111, 
139,  14j;  phntlDif,  178;  pAi>«r-m:ikinc.  201, 
dl7, 310 ;  bricka  and  poiiAry,  227.  22!) ;  brvwlu<, 
2.i8,  26i;  ?iuea,  270;  mU,  2S.'i,  2S'i.  2:)0:  cluih 
and  Its  materiala,  SIJ,  319,  346,  353,  3»S3.  :i'H; 
leather  and  akiox,  443,  447,  461;  irou  work* 
and  minea,  552,  5S3,  5S5. 

Delft  ware,  223. 

Diamuada,  612. 

Dies  fur  cuina,  477,  492, 510.  580. 

Distaff  and  apiadle,  not  oaed  In  thU  country, 
338. 

DUtimnff.  90,  51,  250,  ass,  264,  265,  340,  60(>; 
probibited,  140.  236,  276. 

Doiaeatle  oomfort  in  fini(land  In  16ih  and  17th 
Mutnriea.  18,  19 ;  in  Aiueriea,  208,  209,  216,  224, 
2M,  %i\  SJO,  U6. 

Doreheater,  39, 122,  S21. 

Drrdoek,  41. 

DufflM,  frina,  Ae.,  SM. 

Duck  and  aail  alotb,  pramfnma  for,  334,  3M,  340, 
419 ;  patent  for,  335 ;  bnanty  on  export  of,  337  ; 
Brltlah  only  to  ba  aiwd,  337;  manufkrtnre  re- 
Mmmanded  bj  CoBKrMa,  391 ;  Importatinna  of, 
411,412,  496;  hoawhold  manufacture  of,  413, 
419 ;  fiftcturiea,  371,  373,  419,  420. 

Dailoa,  parliamentary,  prupiMi*d,  337;  llrat  laid, 

365,482;  on  *taup«,  201, 203. 337 ;  on  tea,  k^m», 

papar,  lie.,  202,  237,  372,  375,  379 ;  on  auf^ara, 

wiuee,  ealleoei,  fte.,  365,  367  ;  on  iron  and  ita 

mannlkctnraa,  5B7,  eS^i-^diimeaHe  on  tonnage, 

41.  54,  62, 71,  72,  78.  92;  on  eordafr*,  84;  llrNt 

pxeiae,    SJl ;    on    barley,    hope,    and    malt, 

246,  210,  260,  261 ;  on  liqutira,  2-50.  2S1,  2.V), 

2 ;  > ;  on  glaai,  942 ;  on  aalt.  285  ;  on  eotton,  410 ; 

■:    luporta  ganerallT,  54,  60,  423,  631;   ou 

I  linr  and  Ita  mananeturea,  463;  on  iron  and 

•  liiufaetorib  489,  500,  590^  631  ;  ou  exftortH, 

:  ■).  590. 

>•:«  draariag  of  dotb,  in  England,  81,  305 ; 

'.•a,  330,  333.  366. 376,392,  415, 417,  41S, 

•  nf,  400,  408 ;  of  leather,  458,  459. 

•lira,  319,  3M,  SW,  3.^1,  356.  383; 
'    1.  87  (Mi  IxDino,  Maddh,  die.) 

*o«  Pottxbt). 

.1  ChlBa,  Importatlont  firom,  331, 


S.?8.  341.  SOS :  flmt  raw  cotton  from,  355 ;  earif 
Toya>,'Cf«  to.  .Vi.  04,  2til,  2>i2. 

Euiitou,  MaRi^achnaetta,  486,  487,  406;  renoay)- 
vauia,  .VtS,  5.'i9. 

Riif"!  t.)olii,  2S,  47fi.  486,  4Sf>,  494,  570,  627. 

Eilwani.M,  Col.  William,  442.  4->3,  4.'.4. 

£liut.  K<>T.  John,  1J4.  157,  100;  Kor.  Jared.  oa 
•ilk.  301  ;  makes  iron  and  steel  from  iu.igDKU» 
mud,  514.  515. 

Elizabelhtown,  Xew  JerMty.  197,  233,  442, 443,  453. 
456,  Mu. 

Emigration  ehock<^d,  3S.  2^6-29^,  431. 

Enk'iunora  and  macbiui^i.  earlr.  100.  470,  47^, 
6(»4,  5,H  547.  .VW,  576,  577,  UHl',  594,  .'.fi.',. 

En.fraTt>n<,  early,  172,  liJ7,  4(>2,51i»;  calico,  377, 
3:)6,  404. 

ETans,  OllTer.  76,  115,  130,  145, 147,  14.0,  3SS,  568, 
576,  67S.  595. 

Exeter,  ^'ew  Hampshire,  58, 130,  420. 

Export  of  Mhipi4,  44,  46,  47,  49.  r,6,  .^8.  63.  70.  89. 91, 
:i4i.45.'i;  of  lumber,  kc  ,26,  5>}.  68.  liiM<i!(,  11  i, 
ll.S,  11.1, 147, 341  ;  of  flour,  bread  Btutf».  &c..  123, 
13 i,  134,  l:i7,  138,  14:1,  145,  14S,  14!» ;  of  lu^r, 
2.-i0.  ri8,  VH),  261,  262;  of  bricks,  2:{1  ;  of  h.-mp 
and  flazHoed,  335,  .S37,  346,  :}7d ;  of  W'k.I, 
wooleuH.  and  hatH,  327,  34»,  342,  343.  371  ;  of 
ludivo.  .348,  349 ;  of  cotton,  M^,  351.  3:i4  ;  of  rn  w 
Bilk,  S:)7.  357,  .ViA,  :VA* ;  of  leather.  Khoei,  &c., 
4::4,  435.  449.  400.  4.'*2,  45.S,  460,  4C2 :  of  dH«r 
sklux.  447,  449  ;  of  iron  and  its  mauurMCinrei, 
40I..'J27,  53.->,  549,  5.V).  569,  571,  5M,  .V- >.  5!#9 
62.'),  62S  ;  total,  344  ;  dutioa  on,  6().  109,  .'i90  :  of^ 
iiLtchinfiry  from  Enii^laud  prohibited,  lilHj  3;m^ 
4u9,  6o0 ;  from  renuiiylTania,  579. 

Fairs  o<'tii1>1i>^hed.  &'>R.  31.^ 

Fi.'iieral  proceaalon  in  Pennsylranla,  74,  26S,  422, 
4«;2,  574. 

Fli- cutting,  .'i5I. 

Fire  arms  mannfartnre  of,  in  MsA^achnM'tts, 
414,  4Mi.  492.  4.04.  49it ;  in  Khude  Inland,  5i>4  ;  -.a 
CounAciiciit,  516;  in  New  York.  5:)7.  in  JVin- 
aylvania,  568.  .'172,  573 :  in  Maryland,  .'•{'1-51/4; 
in  Virginia,  607;  iu  (larolina.  61«>:  pr>iv«i  .if, 
572,  573.  5ii2,  593;  deM'riptiou  of,  573,  5rf2 ; 
premiums  fi»r,  516.  5,02 ; — fugin^a  Brxt  in  Aiii^-r- 
IcA,  47S.  500,  501,  570 ;  nut  to  be  imported,  372 . 
riTots  for  hose  inventtMl.  402. 

Fifkeriea  early  oimmencttd,  37,  41,  38,  43,  44,  45, 
47,  51,  60 ;  Ari«t  deep  sea,  278,  279. 

FiKh  hoi/ks,  27.  .874,  498. 

Filch,  Johu,  builds  txt\  steamboat  in  Am^ira. 
76.  77,  h4,  595 ;  first  working  atoam  eugiue,  577 ; 
bred  a  watchmaker,  521. 

Flax  and  hemp  culture  in  Yirf^nia.  26.  33.  .34,  35. 
310,  321.  "326,  .136,  337.  .3»3;  in  Mew  Knglaud, 
300.  314.  331,  34,\  346.  378,  .^S2  ;  in  Now  V<  rk, 
3'.C,  Si5S  :  in  New  Jerwy.  314. 362, 3J>n :  in  1*. » i.- 
aylTania,  S^Vi,  336,  406;  in  Delaware.  :;4r' ; 
premiums  and  bnuntiea  f<ir.  ^^,  ^»<t2.  3'i7,  :w*\ 
4«MS ;  ti»M>i\  exported,  ;J3.'»,  3:i7,  340,  37.S  ;  prii**  of, 
415 ;  dressiunf  and  spinning  machinery.  oJ-\ 
346.  30U,  376.  3S3. 

Flour  and  graiu,  exports  of,  40, 133, 137,  13S,  14^, 
145.  148.  149. 

Fly  shuttle  flrnt  used,  313.  401,  410.  413. 

ForfTOA,  iron  smeliiuf;,  early  British,  4fi7.  4S0; 
flrft  in  New  Eni;land,  472 ;  blnomary,  6r>t.  47S^, 
Af^,  489  ;  flritt  in  Uhode  Nlan«l,  501 :  dr>:roytid 
by  Indianis  29.  469.  483.  5t»2,  5,'»2  \^platinj  pri>- 
blbited,  491.  .V.8,  625  ■.—njfning,  4Sii,  40.3.  512, 
531,  M3 ;  number  of  at  different  dsifit  in  Ma«*>a- 
chutetts,  4S.3,  4S9,  492  ;  in  Couneilicui.  513  ;  n 
V'ermunt,  524 ;  in  New  Jersey,  541  ;  iu  reunvyl- 
Tania,  5.'i6 

France  in  17th  century,  15;  opposition  to  cotton 
machinery  in,  376. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  sutrgests  Improye-nonts  '.i 
shipbuilding,  73  ;  arriTes  In  Philadelphia,  172 
his  serTices.  184;  anecdotea  of,  1S.\  IKo;  pub 
lishei  first  literary  J ouraal,  186;  a  buokbtliar 
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lot;  promotM  pnp4>r  niAnuf;ictnr^,  201  ;  rrecto 
a  typ«  f'Uudry,  '2\A;  rc«>iwiiiiiiMiiis  k  »ilic  flla- 
tui'e,  J'iii :  fufi^iirHKf'i  rtpitiuiiit;,  37S  ;  hiH  Ht^;- 
trical  (liHCiiventH  ridiculed,  000;  urgauize«  a 
fln»  coinpHiiy,  .'i7G. 

Fredihck  Couuiy.  Mnryland,  24.1,  410,  .')S4,  5S8, 
&s9,  :tU2.  .VjM,  ;Vi4.  •-»^. 

Fr»'dfr.ck-.l)ar>:,  Vinjinia,  /iOrt,  .WT. 

Prik'tti**",  UHiiiHiHl,  bill  it.  4'J,  4.i,  .'ii',  A7,  63,  72,  74, 
8<».  M  ;  Amtri''!.  dt-orripiinu  nf,  57. 

FulN-r'h  ertrth.  .dhJ,  ;{28,  .;-.»;i. 

FuUiiik'  iiiilU,  llp«(  in  Aiiicrira,  303;  •^nrlr  on<»  in 
Kiik'laiid,  3<)«;  ill  .M»h^arlMi«»*tts,  :{i).t.  311!.  313, 
42<> ;  iu  <''»iiiiiTiictil.  313  ;  iu  N-'W  llainp-liirf, 
414 ;  m  NVw  V«.rk.  'M') ;  iii  »w  .l«'r.-ey.  31."».  414 ; 
in  lViiu».yl\aiiir».  317,  377.  :ft»2,  414,  4l.'i:  iu 
Virginia,  3'Jl.  3S3  ;  in  (.'urn! ma,  417  ;  preiiiiniu 
fi)r,  3.'«1  :  and  drcisnif,'  of  rloih,  ]>rice  ul,  420. 

Fullini;  M^l(-k'^  fur  liiiivs  iuviiiiied,  41^ 

Fnlt<)n,  K"'l»irt.  fw,  7'». 

Furua^•■^,  ir-m.  in  Kiik'land.  21.  4fi7.  470.  .'»12  :  first 
in  »W  Kiu'lmid.  47'J.  473.  4*«U  ;  d^-mptioii  vf 
ledtTuI,  4'i*> :  iu  iHuuia.  .Vi'j :  iiiiiiit»>T  nf  ctiar- 
C":tl  at  dilT-i'iit  d!»c»'H  iu  Ma'^arljiiiu-tti,  4>3, 
4n»,  4:»J  ;  m  Vfrnpiiit.  .'-24;  iu  ri>un->ylv.uiiH, 
fi.'nJ ;  in  Maryhiiid,  .'»>,);  in  ^■lr(:llli.■l,  iVMi  \  in 
Kouciicky,  M'J ;  flrst  rc;:iilar,  CtM>  :  C()sl  »»f 
•rfciiMi',  ri'«7  ;  Ur^f  .mlliniiitr.  .'j«i'J.  .■•«i3  ;  mU'cI 
priihili.ti>ii,  4!M.  ('•::.>  y^Mjt:  mki-.l;;  cu]>]>vr  buicll- 
invf.  .'i«'^  •'<••,  .•)is. 

FuaiiauA,  diUiila-o,  Jic,  'M^,  3tO. 

Ga4  fr-<m  r<>:il  nr«t  u^ed  iu  England,  20 ;  in 
Aiui'rir.i,  .'lii.'i. 

G«-,  J.»-lni;».  .S;».  .T.'S.  X\l. 

Uloxi!  «. -hiphu.l.i.ii::  in.  SI.  ^'i.  91  ;  inillH  In, 
114.  H** ;  iiriniiiit;  iu.  17^  ;  lx'i«r,  2t5l ;  win»*  ciil- 
tur«.>,  'J76 ;  iiiilih'o  ui.<:irira<i-nv,  3l'.>:  ruttnu 
Oil  turn  in,  ;i.'il-i.'i.3,  3>Vi.  3.'>U ;  rdlk  rnlliirt*, 
JlM>-3r»i»,  3':l:  ii-in-iLlrT-tursit  imliry  viS,  :<74  ; 
liu]^"rlH  i»f.  374  ;  i;n'-'iurii;:f!«  iiiaiiur.ictun»4,  3?i:i ; 
tannine'  in.  14i',  4.'h»  :  ir>>it  nilu<>t  and  \i'«>t'kf, 
62-;  lir.tiifh  iiimt  in.  •'•11,  62,< ;  fxpiiiiri  of.  34J, 
.H">7.  ."■"•".Ml',   t-''    -i  '-7 

G   rii..i.i;    v\  .J,  I'.i  ,  1  .i,  i^'i,  \^:.  l^•^.  U"i.  "Jl-'.  31':, 

•  i-tf  III  ■  «.    '.••.' 

Ll-.-  .■.  :.i:..'  !.'>.  -.'.M:  In  T'.l\.  17. -J/J  .  n 
h.i:  .   ..-..I.  1  -.   ■.'.•".  J'.  ^1. ■."..?    -J    l.'  i,..i-.t.'  HI  Vm- 

•;■. "  ,1. -J ..  •-'■;  :■■  ..;•_'  -J.;.?.  ■J^■J ;  111  Ml  >..i<-iiu-«  i., 
*J ;      ■.':'•'.  •-*!  :  •■iM".  y  ..-.  •_■.;'    •.''..•;    iii  ul.'  in 
r-.'iw    ^    ■.'■  .    -■  ■    .    L'-J'  .    _'!'   .    .1,    «",ii..!'ii:i.    I    ■:.• 
2>''  :    in   ^-  «    .'■!-•/.    ■_';■■..    i'    i;    ix   riii.-_\- 
v;«'.  J-     1.    .'.     -    ".    -' I  ',      .1.     •!     '.    ./.'i;      1 1 

(■..!..■-•■  1'..  •_!-':  .n  >■  '>:  •  •!.  "."-{i  ,  ■:  ly 
i-  .  •.'.  .  .  1  :  .  i.  ■.'*  >.,:!]■  :  .  ;■  li. ::  1.7  .  11.  "-  ■  '  ; 
r...|  t-J 

1  .  ■%■ .    ■;■■•.  .T  .  ]--\ 

<i!ii\  ■■    .'.'U-i-1   :i:    ■■  :.■•'■('-.  "    :.   :Ni^  ■   yr  r.iiini.- 

I'-i.   .  ■■  '  ;     1  I..  ii..'..i.  I  .It  -     '.    1    •,   -ill,    I'.J,   41.'>, 

4'  ' 
0..I'     y    Th.'i.i.i^  7.:   .■.7*\  .-'^■i  :  Tl     .  .n  .Ti  .  yi". 
O  .'i.  M  ■■■■! ■.''>■  ■".  1-      .  ■  .11   *  ~'  ;u    ii  •  I' .  1»  *^.  J^  •>. 

.V.'l.  .  J..  .  ■■•■     .•         .     1  :    •  •'■■I.  I    ;;i   V,:...i  :i.  -i']. 

.'i  •  ■  ;  .11  I  .i:-      :..i.  •      ',''■.'■■''  I  '''  •'    '•'  -    «!  ♦■--. 

Gi-ii!    .,:' 1    -.v.-    •     ••  ■•.   ."ivy.   .MT.   ,',.?x.  ;,  .1.  .'.'S. 

.'■7't.  J7K    ii'-i  .  ,  '.  ■    :  .tr.  :'--»y  utii'",    -T'l 

Or:.i;  ii-i',  t'l -:    ■:  >    vvl'-..i,.!    pj  {  ;  Iir-:  !■.  _l:t 

;n.  and  i'.»'i:y  •  f     •«  va-i-*-,  l_-j  ;  ■.;.-ii!;.r;-.iu  i-f 

pi.rill  .i.-ii.  I  J".  -J    •. 
Or..;.  ■.■■.  :.i-t  ■•-  ■!    I'-I. 
flr.---i..  >:tiiiiii'l.  I  ;m,  «  :i-«.t  IM.'i-.  l.'C.   ir\   19t) ; 

L.o  •!•  -'•■  I  'iML'.B  ii:  -,i!i.<*  i.1.1- .!:i  ..I,  I'j-,  1'.4,  iV.'), 

17''.  ;■,-«.  i*  ;. 
Grrli"   '.i.*'.  •  "■. 
Gr.n.i-   •..•-.    * '. 
Gun  l.»i!.;«    ..  ■:   .    --.v   4  <-".  r\-\,  Ml,  f,->2.    «.>3  . 
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Tilt  n  fax,  Niira  RcAtia,  Unit  n«>ir«paper  at,  187. 

IlainiUnn,  Alexander,  194«  3i)8,  'J-ll,  423. 

HaniiUiin  laid  out  for  a  inaniifkcturiuK  town,  S40. 

iiargreavf'ft  apinning  Jenny  patented,  376;  o^ 
p«>9«i-d,  876.  ."1^4  ;  aufierctHiMl  SJ7. 

Ilariford,  shipbuildiuK  at.  49,  dO ;  milU  Bfar, 
lii3  ;  printiukc  at,  17.\  187,  2lj5  ;  pap^r  iciiis 
2i'.'' ;  K'laMH  factory,  242;  ImpurU  cutton.  A"' : 
ciitton  inarhiuTy  made  at,  410  ;  wcmiIvu  fact-.ry 
at,  4ls ;  duck  fnctiirr  at,  410  ;  order  made  a:. 
re-^wrtinif  leather,  43S  ;  ifuna  aud  clock»  mad* 
at,  !»1«!,  .vi). 

II.itK,  prtMninmH  for,  S21,  942,  346;  mann'a*' 
lure  roinplainpd  of,  340 ;  mannfactare  of.  34^ 
342.  343.  371,  405.  415,  421.  4o.>,  461,  &J&  ;  «-x- 
pdrtiitioD  of.  .344).  342.  .i43.  371  ;  prohibited,  341 

H.iVMhill,  MaiH.,  43,  l.'i6,  420,  4.'i3. 

IltH'lM,  wooden,  ase  of,  in  earlj  timet,  331,  444, 
447. 

IIi>inp.  firrt  rained  In  Kew  England,  303 :  bnan- 
ti>*}>  of  parliament  for,  32S.  :{36,  337,  3t>8,  371 ; 
flrM  cxp'irtrd,  :U7:  a  Hub!«tituie  fi>r  flax.  3!^>; 
wild,  u-(>d  ill  nianofacturea,  26,  302,  303,  315. 

Hompui  II.H,  3^3.410,415. 

ii:d><.-<  II nd  Skin<«,  not  to  be  exported,  428.  429. 
4::i.  43ri,  4'*.8,  442;  enumerat«Hl.  4.at :  laws  aud 
ordiiiaiircN  n>r>p«cting.  4:f2,  436.  438,  456  :  prir*4 
or.  42S.  438,  442,  444,  449.  455,  4/6  ;  imp  <rt€d, 
4.*i.*)  :  flrbt  from  Bonth  Anierica,  455;  expvna 
of.  4411,  450,  4.M,  4«1. 

Hid».  fiilllu»;-Ktorkh  in  Ten  ted.  443. 

lliilliiw  wiin*  and  Ca^tinira.  .*r2  ;  ArKtin  Ma4ar)in- 
Mits.  47';,  ihi,  4»4,  4S5.  4.»«n.  480,  49»\  4-2.  4 '3 ; 
iu  Ktnidc  I-land.  504  ;  in  Conueciictit.  .'ill.  51»i: 
in  Nrw  Vork,  .'i31,532, 533,  544  :  In  >Vw  Jer^J. 
64'\  .ViO;  In  Fenn*.ylTania.  568.571;  in  V^U- 
wiire,  5.S:) :  in  Maryland,  587,  598.  5S9.  5<'4  :  in 
Viiyiniu.  5»h ;  prices  of.  A25.  571,  6!«S ;  acarvity 
of.  471,  4SS  ;  OrAt  in  Miid.  4S4. 

II  I.  in  t'l*  p  nil,  bccoinea  faMhtonable.  36^.  371  :  qnan* 
ti;v  and  qnnlitT  nf.  314,  32!»,  330,  331,  34:1,  d72. 
.37.^,  3*^5.  ;is*l».  411-416. 

n..[H.  riiliivMil..n  of,  246,  26.3,  416  ;  duly  On,  2'W 

ll-'!i  -iii'l.-.  :'.'*2. 

II   I  .   1..  1,-.  II'-..  111.  iji.  t:'J.  !::■..  I'--   V'- 

11   -.1}    III*  !•■  ly  c!m-  l»im!:.  :-H.  ..    •:  <••    r- 
;  ■'    ';•■':,    l-".;'  \vr«-..i.    .-lii.     ••.  ■.   4'*.    - 
W    .    ..  •  .    ;;i7.    :'7.    '..•\.   41-J.  4l».    4il.    4.-.    -i   ". 
w.'V.i!    ,".  '".  4i.).  41**,  -■ '. K.  .■:*-i'.    ■•  :  ;   Til  ■■.   1-- 
\uv  ■■'.  I"  l>"  tiiC-'iir;!.;*  •!,  ;i''*_'   i>' ;   V'-'JH' ■•- *• 
fir.  .■'■•  ''.  •>":'.  ."'"»■-'.  41*^  ;   Miirr  ;ty  •if.  4''7 

11..-1-' !.i  I'l  rn  ■  nn'.ir'.urf.-.  t'.  ii .n'tf:  ..i  !  rx'^-nl 
..•.■_■■•, -M   ::i». .;.!'  .>..!.. ■»!';.  .■!7'i.  :>''.   •     .  ■  ■ . 

4!l-   i"-     «■«  ■•*.  ♦■'■7.  •  -1   ;   "f  !.:»  l".    41.5.   4'i,    4   .•  . 
.--!   I.    ;t.  .1  V.I   ii»'     !    :ii   17:''.  41«.  4_'.'. 

IIii.'.'i  '«.  'Ni'  ^■•''i  '-.  I.''.  !♦'.  .■■'';  !*•  1 1  :■• 
\m.'  ■  I.  2ri.  .'._'■_'..;■••■ :  fir»:»rti'   li.*- \  :.■•■.  .tj. 

'J..'    .'-•'■,  iiri'l  K-k,  31:2.  IU'.',  o-"-.' ;  l.Uu.'.i..^'^. 

.1   .    .1  -•> 

_ .  I .  _  ■ .  > 

II'.  1.1 1  i.i'  y««,  .T.i'l.iiA,  Tia>a'.  ircliiiect,  74. 
11. .111. I.,  i-n,  r»L'.i.,  'h^,  'X'.'f. 

Ii  I  iv'iJ.  flr-l  jii  ii!tin;r  !n,  179 ;  wine  in.  277  ;  ^a'l 
:  I  ,  ".:■ ;. 

In..  T.-.'  ..r;s  ffT-ot*  .♦f  \n'^f>.  4-2'2.  4'2  :  .•'  F- > 
:•;.    /   ..!-.  ^  ■.  1*^4.  2^1.   :'•.:].   341    r^'  ».    -^4      > '. 
.■.-I.   !  ".     411.411.   4.-..   4--'.  4'*-_':   ■•  r  . ■■  L     -J- 
fi    i:i  II"--- i.  41 1.  4i"J.  4  I- ,  "f  w  ii*- ;ir:  ;  ij-i   r< 
•J ■■!.  1"  '.  27  <  ;  .1.  r!.-;i I    2i'J,  M.^,  J7i.  4.4. 

Ink-  \>  A    l."  -t  I  r  i.:ii  ^  ill.  i7;» 

!■.  :.  ■  i.-r  !.«>■  w.t-W'  •-.illy  -.ii'i 'MVt  m»  it«.  2'.  4r 
"N.  I"I.  2.'2.  4:».  4H.  4>;<.  .V>2.  ;,.v.' ;  li.r...  '^ 
r..  'I  •  f .  .".**;  ^>ri^•hlll:^Kll.^'  l-y.  2i'':  1  ■■■«  i.», 
24V  ;  (ii-^t  II -I III  ll:«'  iJ"*'  "'f  .ii'l*  nl  *{■  i  i*.  24"' . 
I.-.."  •;■  -lit  ;«ni'ii^'  27!» ;  o-.i' li  O.f  i.  «.■  ■■•  »  .] 
^.iii  .1.  .i'l'J  ;  ii-«*  of  <'i»<i'<n  !«ni.i|.,;.  ;'i'~  .  -.r  ' 
!■•  -,1  i:iiki'-iwu  uniOD^',  2V',  4b.'i ;  i-i.-l'.  uli:  u»-*- 
I   'i.s  .'f.  4'''. 

I:  .i  .;  <,  iml  k'i-n.-»ii4  to  Ani*>r^ra.  .3i"<  .  en  ;  **t'n 
.■;  i-.Nn.iii'.i  ill  Mi-w  York,  ."^II,  34".  .l  i\r^ 
Ima.  322,  326,  348;  iu  Luuuiana,    34s;    Lwa» 


st!  'su,'  319:  (iiipiicmi  br  nitoD,  in),  aan; 

faJloH,  Diixl*,  3M. 

T3,  lOD,  Ml,  Ml.  Etl,  n3a,  9T«,  AsS, 
■T*BI1r»i,  eirlT  Eanpata,  13.  14.  S3.  311.  Ill, 
sot,  an  ;  Hilj  Aairlnn.  UDllgll.  «3,  U.  «2. 
7i,  T*,  7^  J^  loT.  Wi.  MS.  W,  -177,  j-s,  .nn, 

ita.'iis.  is».  Ms/iT'  j47.Vi.,' i'.i  i.i,'4flj! 
wi,  031.  mi,  sTii.  .  J  11  :i.'-, 

»1  3M,  Hi.  ie.s^li,i.'..'^.''-i^':.'."^;.  J^!  .*.]n! 
IT* ;  Ib  Iwlbiic  RukiJix,  44:1.  *-,i,  4V9.  4Q4 ;  m 
lb*  nilnlUo  brmDcliei,  SS8,  Bf.  417,  4U,  4i>l. 
UT,  W8,  gOl,  M4,  OIO,  314.  du.  Ill,  its.  iin. 


I^VloA,  to.  123,  IH.  us.  Mt,  41 


iSW 


Sow  HniDiMlilr*.  «l-JkBi  IB  Taramnl,  31s- 
aW;  In  Mbit  TjA.  Bat-MM   ■■   Hav  J«WT. 

■Hx^.  sit :  In  HuTlud.iM-HM  i  la  Vli«lnl«, 
r.  W,    MB-anS;  in  Ktnlukj^ V^WT ;    ta 

ns  :  la  Boatfe  Cuvlliia,  ill9-a3»rt»^>nrgi^ 
en :  naanl  obaarralloat  u,Sai«n  oBdal 
raporl.  wimirDliig,  4)1,  (SS,  4«;4Hr«B.  830. 
OM,  SW,  aC;  JnluaiT  afeiiloaiKl,  WI,  »3. 
SM;  aela  af  HrlUBMBI  noiMellUR,  3,-n,  3S>. 
W.  <Ci3,  «H  W.an.  *M,  on;  Bnr,  prion  of. 


Ublta  or,  tit. 
J(|itiia«d  Utibn.  flnt. 


Ita  or.  UIA.  «'M;  InipoiM  of  ttmr  tnd  plii, 
;  tftbln  of,  33B  ^  ;inii.N|  ,.n  pi  f  LlMnnaUrT , 
,^4:  duDiHtiD.  WD.  WU,  UH,  1W,1BL' 


n.lJl,  413,  W7J  bDBHbol 


I,  Jowi'b,   pctsaU  B  HBV  iMIt,  H,  *7t; 
kai  Snt  bnn  &nd  Lma  culian,  xrtlit^ 


Uud,aia.  8Mph< 

«1.  an ;  git  o(,  4i»!  iioi." 

KullB.  SU. 


>M  •ad  tor«a  la  lUiata 
333.S§T,3»S, 


Hximx'iir.  Am  'inlallnR  I',  1'^ ;  hH  In,  Si 

taana.  frudiB  it,  t\  ;  priH  of.  %.  a.  30,  1 
im,  ZSn.  n3».  MS.  4H  474,  HT,  H7 ;   Hit 

•*t4i  dt.  ua. 


L*n.  filngK.  Ad.,  iDpanulDa  si;  SH,  37S;  1 

priDtlaiila.  1>a',406r  p^inr  nilU,  t»;  ' 
•riH,  109 ;  glua  bouM,  Xn ;  ralUai  mil 
•uoiibDUinn,  41^  431 ;  iMIiar  and  •» 
44^43T,4S1 ;  Iroa  and  »pp>rataai>aD<I' 


anoni  iba  [adlaBij4n,  «»,-  Hia  JaMall 
4as :  &»•  1011  arAaaoMi  mpMIlBR.  ttt.ll 
437.  439.  438,  4U,  4W.  4CI;  li  Tlrflalft,  J 
437,  43S,  481;  la  MuMhaiHlU,  431,  4a,  f 
4.'U,  4AI,  WI.  tat;  In  CoBBenleiil,  «M,  «M,  i 
433,  411  ;  la  Bli»4a  IiUad,  4» ;  la  H««  Tf 
43B-I41,  4U,  441,  *n;  ID  BaiT  Jamr>  4 
**t:  la  fgnaitlool*  bad  Delaira"  •■'•^ 
4fiT.  4M,  403:  Jo  Kurrland.  44fL  4111 
C«tall»»,  -in,  441>.  iil),  4r:i  ;  luNori 


Lli>BUdl,llie,«*,47S-U>,  43I,4M,  340, 
La.ll*,  tL,  Invr    iiMnH.iSi,M. 
LlghlataiRXI     3n(.iwa. 
Una.  am  naciAiaMn  uf,  Sit.  V».  4T0. 
Uhbd,  BiuntUIBr*  dT  '  -  .-    . 

314.  SM:  ImmnBL , 

em,  asa,  334,  saa,  ni,  S7«: 

York.  314,  M7,  S«,  S71 :  la  Raw  laoar.  ■ 
la  PuBBnlTBBlB,  313.  313,  917,  3W,  Sfl,  L 
4no,  4i17,  4ilB.  411,  413,  Ml ;  la  DaUwua  1 
Ujkrylaiul,  11*.  3W ;  la  Viittuit,  114. 3ti>,  f 
411;  iesUBl  uaaC  In  Hrlr  Ui*^  Wk  ■ 

KWBlama  Ah.  814.  SH,  UD,  MB.  Mi  Hl.| 
S,  Kl,  Sffi,   «K|  InpurUUne  tt  i''.M 
3311.  341,  3»,  tlWiwt  I)b™  "'  "—  "— 
—/imt  hAwI  istrudactd,  931, 1 
LIuwr'V<Hl**T.  »>.">. 

asT  334,  M.^,  W.  370.  374.  Sit 
LlTlDfnluB,  Uad  I 


HoblbLU 


iltla,t7l):Tleani1 


■K  of  thl  Wtbi,  IMl  I 


bg-lan.  of,  W7,  (14, 
W  flnt  »■«  K«3Ua4 


M 


c,  S4«,3«»,n(,  »]»:  >| 
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101 ;  promotes  ^paper  inanaractniv,  201  ;  erects 
a  typ«  f>uadry,  213;  rf>roiii mends  a  iiilk  fila- 
ture, 3»J3  :  eucuar^K^'H  fkpiuaiiii;,  37S  ;  his  elec- 
tiicHl  dincover.eii  ridiculed,  !M)',  organizes  a 
firi'  Oi^!np»ny,  576. 

rredi-rick  Couuiy.  Alaryland,  243,  4U,  984,  ftSS, 
5^9,  5i**2.  .W3,  .'»'.i4.  »kiS. 

Prvdericktbur^:,  Virtriiiia,  MB,  597. 

PhKaie-,  Datiuual,  built,  42,  43,  .VI,  57,  63,  72,  74, 
si).  S3  ;  Anitri'vt,  dp^criptiun  of,  57. 

Fuller's  earth,  :U)6,  32S,  32:^ 

Falliuif  luillfl,  flntt  in  America,  303;  early  one  In 
England,  3ij.'»;  la  MaN.-aclui>ettt.  :)03,  312.313, 
421 » ;  lu  Cuniipcticnt,  313;  in  N"W  HampHhire, 
414 ;  in  New  I'ork.  3«t; ;  ju  Xew  Jersey,  31  j.  414 ; 
in  PeiiuHylvauia.  317,  377,  3!>2,  414,  41."};  in 
YirjiiDia,  321,  3S3 ;  in  Carolina,  417;  premiuui 
for,  381  ;  and  dri^siut;  of  cloth,  price  of,  420. 

Fullinu:  ntucks  ftir  hideti  invented,  442. 

y niton.  Kohort,  rt7,  7.». 

FuruacMi>,  irou.  in  EuK^and.  21.  4^7,  479.512  ;  first 
in  >'ew  Ens'laiid,  472.  473.  4s9 ;  do'^rription  uf 
I'e^i'ral.  4<>«> ;  iu  Caanda.  o'16  ;  number  of  char- 
coal  at  diflVr>*nt  dntes  iu  Maf^hHrhuM^ttrt,  483, 
4K),  4li2 ;  in  Vfrmnnt,  'i24  ;  in  renn^ylTuuia, 
fi'iO:  in  Maryiaud.  .WJ  ;  in  Virginia,  ri96  ;  in 
Kentucky,  Ki>2;  first  re;:ular,  iM ;  coitt  uf 
•recniik'.  wM7  ;  flr«t  anthrai'it*',  5<>2,  56.3;  Ht***! 
pruh:l>Ut>-d.  491,  625  y^nwt  Stekl^  ;  cupper  smelt- 
in  ir.  .'m's.  rAYj,  .us. 

Fosiiaun,  diuiiitMs  &c.,  SOS,  3u9. 

Qas  from  coal  flrvt  used  in  England,  20;  in 
Aiuciira,  .'lii.y 

Gee.  Ji)-hu.i,  89,  .328,  .%W. 

iiEdX'iiA.  Khipbuil.liiii;  in.  84,  M.  91  ;  mills  In, 
114.  148  ;  priutinf;  iu.  17^  ;  Im;*^,  264;  wiuc  cul- 
ture, 275;  iDitik'o  Ui .III u  tart  are,  .349;  cotton 
etiltnre  in,  3iil-:i.'t3,  :i.Vi,  3.'i6 ;  silk  en  It  urn, 
85(}-3iV9,  St»l  :  n  iu-iut»Ti''»ur!*e  policy  ol,  374  ; 
iDip-irts  of,  374  ;  eiK'oura^es  niauufactureit,  HS:i ; 
tauuintr  in,  449,  4.'>u  ;  irun  miueit  and  wurk^, 
622;  branch  mint  in.  Oil,  623  ;  exporu  of,  349, 

&-i7.  .r»s,  a')9.  44r«,  4.i7. 

0.?rmjiul.^wu,  Pa.,  Ill,  181,  1S7,  ISS,  190,  'J12,  31H, 
5'V>. 

(Jig  ni:n*.  3.V3. 

Glh«s  iti  Fraure,  15,  234:  In  Italy,  17,2.32;  In 
Etiu'land.  i;»,  2.3.  26.  M,232.  2:',4;  wade  iu  Vir- 
giuia,  2.'>,  20.  JU.  232.  2:{3,  242  :  iu  iMa^sacliuxettit, 
23:j.  23 ».  241  ;  scartiry  (•!,  2;J4,  2:C>  ;  made  in 
N«w  Y-)rii,  2;i.''.  24<),  211  ;  iu  Carulina,  iiiiue, 
23»^  :  in  >>w  J«r«*y,  23fJ,  2.J9 ;  in  IVuni-yl- 
vauia,  2;t..-2.M.  2;U'.  243,  ."71,  400,  574; 'lu 
C')UiM-<tifut,  242:  in  Muryliiud,  242;  deity 
oil.  2.<7,  243  ;  Ljrd  Sheflleid*A  remarks  uu,  239  ; 
c.».,i  ..f.  242. 

(  lover,  K»»v.  J.,  15.3. 

Glovi'"'.  diKU'<fd  at  fnn*»ral«.  36i>,  380;  pr^minmH 
for,  ;;ob  ;  luauafaLiures  uf,  4^0,  414,  434,  44'i, 
4:)-i. 

Oodfioy.  Thomas  73.  .'»76,  .'iSO  :  Thomas  Jr.,  193. 

O'-i'l.  aii!ii|uity  Df.  4«.;.'' :  fAT.y  i*ear<;h  for,  4»i8,  470, 
524,  .'i2'i.  .Vii'.  ».■<'.;,  :*(H;  found  iu  Virj;iuia,  471, 
5S>  i  ;  iu  Carui.ua,  610,  611,  bib  ;  in  (ieorgia,  622, 
62.;. 

Oeld  and  8llvor-i  iths,  early,  519,  6,tS.  551,  .'i6?, 
.'•73,  574,  575  ;  pt-.  i:-.<«q  f.ir  an  aisfay  oflic<?,  .'»75. 

Oraiu  crop,  firnl  in  Now  Kii^lund.  12.3  ;  flr>«t  blight 
in,  and  int'ory  of  i(«  caube,  126  ;  distillation  uf 
proliilifod,  14'\  2  fi. 

Orsiu.i**,  flr^i  uwd.  2J1. 

QreiMi.  Samuel,  priuCh  tint  Bible,  157.  160,  190; 
biH  lit^-cci'daiiis  in  oame  budinuss,  1U2,  164, 175, 
170.  17.^,  l.sj. 

Griflifi.  the.  O-'*. 

Oiina>:"UOH,  :i83. 

Gun  l>arreli  iti.d  b'rks.  498.  516,  691,  602,  603  ; 
pi  ir^>  of.  .'j7:«.  .VJ2,  :,\}^  :  stocks.  637,  538. 

QnuH   M'f  Ci.'v.Nojf  and  FiKK  Aiiii:^). 

Guu powder.  1U9,  382  3S3.  494,  6tf2,  616. 


Hslifax,  Ifora  BcAtla,  flrst  n^wapapar  at,  18f. 
Hsmilton,  Alexander.  194.  208.  24J,  423. 
Hamilton  laid  out  fur  a  manafactnrintf  town.  HB. 
llargreavp's  spinning  Jonnj  pat«atad,  3T«;  «^ 

posod,  876,  .384 ;  superceded  Sl7. 
Hartford,  sbipbnilding   at.   49,    50;   inil!s    m*u, 
1(13 ;  printing  at,  175.  167,  SUS  ;  I>a|W  a.:..*, 
2i)5  ;  giaait  factory,  242 ;  importa  cutiiva,  SL>  . 
cotton  machin<'ry  made  at,  410  ;  wo>tleu  faci-ry 
at,  418 ;  duck  factory  at.  419  ;  order  nad-  a.:, 
respecting  leather,  4J6  ;  guna  and  dock*  Ba4s 
at.  516,  520. 
Hats,    preminms  for,   321,  342,  S46;   aaan'se* 
ture  complained  of,  34*> :  mannfactore  uf.  >4^ 
342,  343,  371,  405.  415,  421.  453.  461.  V»;  tx- 
poriaiion  of,  340.  .342.  34:),  371  ;  prohibited.  34X 
Haverhill,  Mans..  43,  156.  420.  453. 
HmIs,  wooden,  use  of,  la  earlj  times,  331,  44i 

447. 
Hemp,  first  raised  In  New  EnirlaDd.  sn%:  bosa- 
tieN  of  parliament  for,  328,  :i:t6,  337.  J^*,  371 : 
flmt  exp<>rled,  .337;  a  substitute  firr  flax.  3^. 
wild,  UM'd  in  manofactarea,  26,  302,  303,  315. 
Hemp  m:llis  383,  410,  415. 

Hides   and  Skin«.  not  to  be  exported,  428,  429. 
4:13.  436.  438.  442;  enameratM,  4m)  ;  laws  aLd 
ordin:tucei(  rpHp«>cttng,  432,  436,  438,  456  ;  prir*« 
of.  428.  4t8,442,  444.  449,  415.  456;  inp«rt^, 
455  ;  fint  frnm  S«>ntlx  America,  455 ;   exporu 
of,  449,  450,  455.  461. 
Hid*»,  fulling-stucks  luTented,  442. 
llolltiw  ware  and  CaKtiogs,  372  ;  first  in  Xa«sarY.«- 
St-ttH,  476,  482,  484,  485,  4S!<,  4M.  48i),  4*2.  4^3; 
iu  Khode  Icland.  504  ;  in  Connecrlcuc.  511.  .Mt; 
lu  N«'W  York,  531, 5.32. 5.33.  644  ;  in  New  Jrr^y. 
549,  5.70;  in  Pennsylvania,  668.  571;  in  I»^.s- 
wsre,  583 ;  in  Maryland,  587,  AS8,  5«9.  5M:  ia 
Virginia.  598 ;  prices  of,  525.  571,  A9& ;  scarcuy 
of.  471.  48S  ;  first  in  sand.  4^4. 
Hoin^Hpuu,  beciimea  faiihiunable.  364.  371  :  qntn* 
titr  and  qnsllty  of,  314,  329,  330,  331,  341,  37A 
37.'>,  3S*?.  AV.K  411-416. 
Hops,  cultlvatiitu  of,  246,  263, 416  ;  daty  on.  26P. 
Horn  smithi*.  .3.s2. 

11, .r>^  ia:IN.  116,  119.  121,  122,  135.  \r^.  VA. 
li<>.ii>ry  madf*  by  the  Dutch,  314.  aud  (.i>rc.a::-. 
316,    317,  405;    wor'.ted,    314,    XU.  41*.    i:  •: 
M,u,lou,   317,  :{67.  .394.  412,  413.  414,  41S  4':. 
woven.  3»=S.  415.  418;  silk,  HW,  ^;i  ;  maiinfif- 
ture  of,  to  b**  encouraged,  3*^2.  383 ;  premiums 
for.  .36S.  .360,  .3^2,  41 S  ;  i^arrity  of,  4^7 
HouM>hold  mauutaciure!*.  cb<triicter  and   *xt#at 
of,  26.-I.  314.  :r2!».3;<0.  3:n,  .346,375.  3>^.  3.^'.'.  .*.«5. 
411-416.  6(H.  617,  621  ;  of  nails.  41.3,  491,  iA; 
e>tinMtPd  value  of  in  1794t.  416.  423. 
HuKUfUots,   expulsiou   of,    15.    16.  :tn5 ;    sent  to 
America,  271.  322,  3.^6;  cuIiiTate  the  vine,  iTi, 
277,  3ir.;  and  ailk,  322,  346,  359;  aaturaliiU, 
271,27.3. 
numpbivys,  Joshua,  naval  architect,  74 
UuutiUe'don,  Teun.,  664,  565. 

lu.iyom,  first  printing  in,  179 ;  wine  in,  S77 ;  sail 
in,  294. 

Importations,  effects  M  lar^e,  422,  4*^2;  of  Brii- 
ihh  g»..KlH,  89,  184,  2S1,  331.  344  369.  374  >>, 
.394,  4«>6.  411,414,  4>.\  4»H).  462;  uf  iroa.  €2*: 
fr<<m  KuxHia,  411.  412,  4^6;  of  wine  and  l:qa  >rs, 
261,  2r>9.  274 ;  di>crMxe  of.  202,  369,  374.  4J4 

Ikdiaka,  first  priuting  in.  179. 

ludiauHfrlay  wante  (>arly  improTementa.  29.  42. 
98,  101.  272,  469,  4.ei.  48.3,  502.  652;  larg^  ca- 
nons of,  .38;  brickmsking  by,  216:  tiealBtr. 
247  ;  firat  learn  the  use  of  ardent  npirilis  24^, 
u^eof  salt  among.  279;  teach  the  w^  of  wild 
h<'mp,  .302;  u«e  of  euiton  among,  307;  nw  ^f 
iron  unknown  among,  29,  465;  touU  and  wea- 
pons of,  4<'i6. 

lodik'o.   indigenous  to  America,  SOB;  ealtlvatloa 
of,  attempted  in  Mew  Turk,  314.  34fi:  ia  Ci 
Una,  322,  sail  S48 ;  la  Lualaiaaa.  S«S; 
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ti«i  tnd  pramlnmt  for  ImproTed  mannf&etnre 
of,  ;f49 ;  an  enamcrated  article,  325 :  exports 
of,  34S,  849;   diitplacod  bj  cotton,  330,  356; 
jroUow,  iDHde,  350. 
ftatmmeDtn,  mathematical   and  phlloaophieal, 

73,  100,  492,  601,  021,  638,  676,  680. 
UTentlons,  earif  Baropean,  13, 14,  93.  211,  212, 
606,  621 ;  earlj  American,  naatioal,  62,  63,  62, 
73,  74,  75.  76,  107,  492,  638,  659,  677,  678.  679, 
6;^  ;  In  mill  and  hydraulic  machinery,  06, 100, 
113,  115,  139.  142,  145,  147,  140,  150,  151,  492, 
601,  521,  676,  679,  680,  695  ;  in  paper.  typeM, 
aud  proR'tes,  206.  207,  210,  !il2,  213,  214,  215, 
492  ;  In  brlckmaklnf^.  231 ;  In  Mkltmakini^.  295  ; 
In  textile  machinery  and  proceititeA,  346,  3.^1, 
.^>2,  3.13,  3&\  388,  389,  398.  403,  497,  498.  518, 
679  ;  in  leather  making,  442,  4.H  ^18,  464 ;  in 
the  m«>taliic  branchos,  388,  476.  477,  4S6.  492, 
497,  498,  501,  604,  610,  614,  5\.%  617.  618.  519, 
639,  560,  562,  571,  577,  678,  680.  681.  694 ;  in 
uteAtn  apparatus,  671,  677,  580.  681,  594  :  mift- 
eellaneoat.  230.  418,  492,  600,  601.  515,  620,  621, 
yX,  562,  576,  578,  579,  580,  581,  595. 

Iowa.,  tirst  printincr  In,  180. 

Ipswich,  40, 123,  126,  158.  362,  414.  475. 

laoir.  unknown  to  the  Indians,  29,  4^ :  antl- 
qnlty  of.  29,  465,  466;  In  England,  21,  'J9,  467, 
46S,  479.  623,  629  ;  first  mention  of;  In  Ame- 
rica. 27,  28,  33,  468.  609.  610;  mines  and 
works  In  Massachusetts,  470-501  ;  in  Rhode 
Inland,  501^504;  in  Connecticut.  6104-^21;  in 
New  Hamptlrire,  621-523 ;  in  Vermont,  623- 
624 ;  in  New  York,  624-$aa{  in  New  Jersey, 
^iP^.-UO  ;  in  PennHylvani*,  650^82 ;  in  D<!la- 
ware,  583;  in  Maryland,  *84-^'S95;  in  Virginia, 
27,  28,  595-609;  In  Kentucky,  602-604;  in 
North  Carolina,  609-617 ;  in  Tennessee,  613- 
615  ;  in  Soath  Carolina,  617-6pft-rti»NOoorgia, 
622 ;  general  observations  oivv23-631J  offlieial 
reports  concerning,  482,  483,  4K^>MSrt>2tt,  630, 
«8,  689,  623;  Jealousy  of  colonial,  48.\  623, 
626;  acts  of  parliament  respecting,  330,  396, 
685,  623,  624,  626,  627,  628,  630;  Bar,  prices  of; 
at  different  times,  473,  626,  635,  M9,  664, 
671,  684,  590,  697  ;  Pig,  prices  <jf,  612,  639,  654, 
563,  571,  590,  697  ;  exports  of  bar  and  pig,  4!»1, 
627.  635.  549.  650.  669,  671,  684,  6?9,  699,  625  ; 
tables  of,  626,  628 ;  imports  of  bar  and  pig, 
491 ;  tables  of.  629 ;  «*"t»»B  »»  parllameatary. 
j^7j  624;  domestic,  409,  6U0,  684,  AUUrSSlT 

Japanned  leather,  llrst,  443. 

Jeans  first,  396,  398,  399,  403 ;  eoBt  and  prlee  of; 
4(N),  40.3,  407,  408. 

Joff«>rson,  opinions  of,  respecting  raanofiMstures, 
413;  notes  on  Virginia,  413,  ttC'O,  610;  letters 
of.  76, 151,  413,  607;  hooMhold  manofaoturoa 
of,  413.  582,  608. 

Jenks,  Jospph,  patents  a  saw  mill,  96,  476; 
makee  first  bra«s  and  iron  castings,  s^thes, 
and  edge  tools,  in  New  Bngland,  476 ;  first 
dies  for  mint,  477;  first  firo  engine,  478;  pro- 

^  poses  wire  drawing,  478;  Mr,  494.623*  Jo- 
seph, Jr..  erects  first  houne  and  forge  in  Khoda 
Island,  5i>2 ,  Stephen,  504. 

Januies,  spiunlng.  first  in  America.  383,  387,  998, 
401,  579  ;  cost  of,  400,  402,  407,  408. 

Janiata  iron,  566. 

Kaolin,  624. 

Kawbajs.  first  printing  in,  180 

Keith,  Sir  w.,  oppitses  immigration,  316;   hj» 

scheme  of  goTernmeut  for  colonies,  337  ;  hl« 

Iron  works,  552. 
KKirrarxT,   first  printing  In,  179;  salt  In,  294; 

tanning  in.  462  ;  iron  works  and  mines  io,  602. 
Kingston,  484,  488,  489,  496. 

ItABoa,  freedom  of,  21 ;  price  of,  2L«  11,  30,  106, 
109,  220.  339,  346,  444^  474,  627,  697 ;  servile 
aib«Uof;428. 


Lace,  fringe,  Itc,  importation  of,  344,  372 ;  mada. 

362,  414,  419. 

Lancaster,  Penn.,  mil!s  in.  111,  1^2.  143,  415, 
printing  in,  190,  406;  paper  mills,  199;  br^tw- 
eries,  262 ;  glass  house,  237 ;  fulling  mills.  377 . 
mannfkctnrers,  415.  421 ;  leather  and  saddUry. 
44'i,  457,461 ;  iron  and  copper  miaes  and  wo rlu 
652-557  ;  guns,  672.  673. 

Laws,  sumptuary,  318,  435. 

Lead,  in  MasMirhusetts.  493;  in  Connecticut,  51 9 
618  ;  in  New  York,  624,  627,  632,  533  ;  in  Peun 
sylvanla,  550,  664,  565 ;  In  Maryland,  588,  502 
In  Virgina,  29,  471,  603,604;  in  N«>rth  Caro- 
lina, 610:  In  Tennessee,  614  ;  in  Soath  Caroli 
na,  610,  620;  in  MlHSOuri,  604;  scarcity  of,  533. 

Leather  and  Its  manufactures,  424-464;  extent 
and   importance  of,   424 ;    antiquity  of,    42^1 ; 
among  the  Indians,  42-%  426 ;   the  Japaoeite 
426  ;  laws  and  ordinances  respecting,  433,  ^iH 
437.   4;{S,   439,  445.  458.  46.');  in   Virginia,   .3i 
427,428.462;  in  Mawmchusetts,  431.  432.  43 
4:i>,  4')1,  453,  4')9;  In  Connecticut,  435.  436.  43" 
4^^.  4-il  ;  In  Rhode  Island,  430  ;  In  New  Yor^ 
439-442,   455,    461,  462;    in  New  Jersey.  44^ 
443 ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  D«laware,  443-448. 
4'>7.  461,  4<J2:  in  Maryland,  448,  462;  in  Suutl 
Carolina.  448,  449.  450.  461 ;  in  North  Carolina 
449;  in  Ooorgia,  449;  exports  of,  434.  43.5,  440| 
4i'j0,  452,  4'}8,  4t)0,  462 ;  prohibited,  428,  429,  435 
4)8.  442,  445 ;  prices  of,  439.  444,  446.  44ii ;  im- 
provements In,  442,  4^  463,  464 ;  fancy  and 
morocco,  443.  4^8.  4')9,  463  ;  api^^rel  of.  In  early 
times,  317,  .367,  381, .''''  ,  429,  432,  444,  446, 461 ; 
dutiot  on.  463.    (See  SHom  and  Taxvimq.) 

Lee,  128,  205. 

Lenox,  Irun  ore  and  works,  495,  496. 

Leonardx,  the,  47  ,  479-482.  491.  496,  640. 

Leslie,  K.,  Invr    <ons  of,  580,  681. 

Lightning  rod     first,  500. 

Lime,  first  ma^iufucture  of,  218.  219.  470. 

Linen,  manufseture  of,  in  England,  81,  337,  344; 
in  New  England,  first  household,  298,  299,  .303. 
814,  330;  improvement  in,  .3.31,  .332  ;  factories, 
first,  333,  334,  335,  373,  376;  made  in  New 
York,  314,  367,  369,  371  ;  in  New  Jersey,  314 ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  315,  316,  317,  330,  .371,  .>8.X 
405,  407,  408,  412,  415,  692 ;  in  Delaware  aud 
Maryland,  319,  .336;  In  Virginia,  314,  32o,  34), 
412 ;  general  use  of.  In  early  tim«^  330,  391.; 
premiums  for,  316,  334,  .335,  .^36,  344,  346,  367, 
868,  381,  382,  630;  importation  of,  S  ^  338, 
339,  344,  389,  411-He«e  Duck  and  Bail  Cu>th) 
—/ooi  whml  intriKlnced,  331,  332. 

Linsey-woolsey,  330,  371. 

Liquors,  first  exci«e  on,  251 ;  oonsamption  of; 
261,  264.  265,  209,  270,  274,  276. 

Livingston,  lead  and  iron  mines  and  works,  .511, 
626.  627,  530,  633  i—Chanedlar,  67,  417,  639 ; 
Kobt.  R.,  210. 

LoiriBiAVA,  first  printing  in,  179;  vineenltnrein, 
277;  indigo  in,  348,  356;  C4>tton  in.  351.  352; 
first  sugar  mill  and  eotton  gin  in,  351 ;  silk  iu, 
856. 

Lumber,  meaning  of  the  term,  104;  cost  of  saw- 
ing, 97,  106,  108,  II  •:  exports  of,  from  N<>w 
Bngland,  36,  44,  66,  4,  95,  96,  99,  101,  341  ; 
from  New  York.  lOfJ  W8 ;  from  New  Jerney 
prohibited,  68,  109;  f«om  Pennsylvania,  111  ; 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  113,  147;  total 
from  United  States,  J 16. 

Lynn,  mills  at.  123 ;  sheep  and  cattle  at,  304. 431 : 
'^vst  New  England  tannery  at,  4)1  ;  first  shoe- 
j.aker  at,  432 :  shoe  business  of,  367.  AI4,  43.\ 
«51,  45%  453,  460.  463;  first  Improved  ahoe  raa- 
nutkcture  at,  451,  452;  first  New  Bngland  iron 
works  at,  471-477. 

tf  ACHiKxar,  luTention  and  raannflMtare  of  paper- 
making  and  printing,  210,  214;  brlckmskittg. 
231 ;  textile,  efforts  to  obUla,  335,  336.  377. 3f*t», 
679  ;  p'emlojas  for,  346,  960,  37tf,  679 ;  oppoei 
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■^Ui  In.  108,  100:  eon  nllU.  1S7-139  ;  print- 
ing in.  172.  174,  177  ;  pap«rmakiDg  in,  197.  201, 
209,  210;  brickmaking  in,  226;  glaiMimaklDg 
in,  2.^6,  239  ;  beer  and  cider  making,  257,  2)8  ; 
•alliuAkiax  In,  290,  291 ;  Hcarcitj  of  salt  in, 
2f)l  ;  textile  arts  and  materials  In,  314,  315. 
411.  414;  leather  and  shoes  in.  442.  443,  433, 
4'>2  ;  iron  and  copper  miueH  and  works  in,  63^- 
MO;  exports  of,  r09,  138,  64j,  646,  547,  648, 
5V);  prohibited,  109. 

New  London,  Conn.,  fi<),  M,  62.  ia3.  119,  131,132, 
173.  187.  313,  33.5.  421,474,  605,  ,V)7. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  64,  66,  118,  130,  177,221,  277,  33i 
3fll,  373,  435. 

Newnpapen,  origin  of,  166 ;  first  in  England, 
Irtj,  166 ;  first  in  the  Colonies,  163,  164  ;  in 
MaHsachusettH,  163,  164;  ac  Philadelphia,  171  ; 
at  New  Turk,  172,174;  in  Carribee  islands, 
173  ;  put  In  mourning  for  stamp  act,  174  ;  first 
W.^meru,  179;  in  California,  180;  first  daily, 
187;  number  of,  in  1776,  187;  in  1788,  189; 
BinAll  profits  of  early  onea,  188 ;  first  at  Ualiiaz 
and  lueb^'c.  187. 

New  York  citj,  first  grants  and  city  maglstracj 
in.  60  ;  early  ^hipbuildiug,  shipping,  and  trade 
of,  37,  69,  61,  63,  1.34 ;  first  ehioa  trade  of,  63 ; 
early  merchants  of,  61,62;  mills  in,  106,  117, 
ll'J,  i:)3;  bolting  monopoly  of,  60.  61,  133; 
firMt  pr«>«N  in.  170 ;  first  newspaper  and  number 
of,  in  1849,  172  ;  flrnt  dally,  187;  booksellers 
and  binders,  190,  192;  type  foundry,  214; 
early  honsae  and  fnraitnre  in,  61,  209,  222. 
224 ;  first  taTern.  222,  251 ;  first  brewers  and 
diKiill^rs,  250,  2->2 ;  first  Sunday  liquor  law, 
2.1O,  2.51  ;  anti-Uriir  spirit  in,  251,  *^'i2;  fir^t 
utitivo  mayor  of,  2'>3 ;  first  poor-house  in,  334  ; 
nonety  of  arts  in,  367-^371,  455,  632  ;  linen  fac- 
tory, 371  ;  cotton  factory,  403 ;  tanners  and 
sh«>einakers  in,  440-442;  the  "swamp,"  254, 
441  ;  early  smiths  in,  626;  air  furnace,  634; 
fir^t  waterworks  'o,  634 ;  first  carriage  factory, 
6.38  ;  metallic  mauufActureis  6.38,  6-39  ;  non-im- 
piirtation  resolutlont  in,  3'(7-374,  .376  ;  imports 
of.  60,  61.  134,  222,  374.  V»2,  4M,  HIH,  628;  ex- 
poru  of,  60,  61,  63,  108,  134,  avi,  378.  432,  635, 
»529. 

Nkw  Tork,  nhipbailding  in,  37,  59^8,  91 ;  saw 
mills  in.  10W108  ;  wind  mills  in.  117.  119,  120, 
121.  122;  water  corn  mills  in,  1.3:-t-1.37  ;  print- 
ing In,  162,  169.  170,  171,  174,  176,  187;  book- 
Helling  and  binding  in,  lf>0,  192  ;  papermaking, 
200.  206,  209.  210 ;  stamp  act  in,  2ij3  ;  scarcit;' 
of  paper  in,  206;  paperhangings  in,  209,  210, 
typeit  and  presMes  in,  212,  214,  216:  brickmak- 
iu.;  in.  2ri-226;  glaHsmiiking  iu,  23.^.  240,  241 ; 
lM4«*rroaking  in,  2>V>-2.VI,  2i)7 ;  »>altmakiug  in, 
22.3.  2SI,  281,  28.V  293,  2)4;  textile  arts  and 
materials  in,  .314,  .328-330,  339,  340.  341,  362, 
366-371,  377.  398,403,  417;  leathermtkiag  in, 
43:) -442,   4')5,  456.   461,  462;  iron  and  copper 

■  miues  and  manufactnres  624-6:i9,  626;  uoa- 
importMtion  aH^ttciations  in,  3H7,  .374;  imports 
of,  60,  61.  222.  224,  286,  374,  455,  629  ;  exports 
of,  60,  61.  63.  107,  108,  133,  134,  137,  2.50.  364, 
378,  4>5.  627,  635,  626. 

Hou-iniportation  resolutions,  effeota  of,  202,  36^ 
370,  374  :  adopted  by  CongretM,  379  ;  articles 
exclnded  by,  366,  372,  374. 

North  CaxoLiirA,  shipbuilding  in,  8.3-86,  91 ; 
mi1ltio,114. 149;  printing  in,  178,  187;  paper- 
making,  207  ;  briekmaking,  2-)0,  2.31 ;  gUss- 
making  In.  236  ;  textile  arts  and  materials  in, 
322.  32'*,  343,  361,  Xii,  3S2,  41.3,  616.  617  ;  lea- 
tlieruiiikhig  in.  44iS't50 ;  iron  mines  and  works, 
&c..  ill,  6<Jtf.  617,  626;  imports  of.  264.  374.  449, 
450.  629  ;  exports  of.  364.  448.  449,  ^IH. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  103,  187,  200,  270,  41 S,  439,  618, 
621. 

jTova  Seotia.  n«w«p«per  in,  187;  Scotch  Irish 
settle  in.  3:12,  .YUl;  first  neats  cattle  in,  427; 
iron  minea  and  works,  427. 


Ohio,  first  printing  in,  179;  first  mw  mill  !■, 
104 :  tanneries  in  1810,  462 ;  mineral  reaonroM 
of,  603. 

Oils,  expressed,  premiums  for,  30,  416. 

Oil  factories,  sperm,  66. 

Oil  mills,  100,  121.  143,  382,  414,  416. 

Onondago  salt  apringa  discovered,  284,  293. 

ORfcooM,  first  printing  in,  180. 

Organ  building,  680,  681. 

Orreries,  601,  621,  676. 

Orr,  Hugh,  346,  398,  486,  487 ;— Robert,  487. 

Oswego,  mills  at,  137. 

Patitt,  limited  use  of.  208,  209. 

Painters*  colors,  duty  on,  202,  237,  S72;  pr** 
minms  for,  407. 

Palatines,  German,  settle  in  America,  142,  276, 
316,  357,  375.  690. 

Paper,  manufacture  of.  In  England,  81,  195; 
in  Mexico  and  Pern,  196 ;  flnt  colonial,  196 ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  196-197,  199.  201,  206,  207. 
208,  209,  210;  in  Massachusetts,  197-I;>9,  2iK), 
204.  206,  207,  209,  340 ;  in  Khode  Inland.  200, 
204;  in  Connecticut.  200,  2(>6,  207,  210;  in 
New  Hampshire,  204 ;  in  Vermont,  205 ;  in 
New  York,  200.  206.  209,  210  ;  in  Hew  Jersey, 
197,  201,  209,  210:  in  Delaware,  201,  207.  210 ; 
in  Maryland.  207;  in  Carolina,  2u7,  208;  in 
California,  206 ;  duties  on,  201,  202,  2U3,  206, 
208;  repealed  by  England  and  France,  202, 
209;  and  raga,  scarcity  of,  198,  199,  2U6,  206; 
bleaching  and  blueing  of,  204,  206,  206,  210. 

Paper  hangings,  um  and  m&nufaotare  o^  208-211. 

Parchment,  201. 

Parliament,  British,  first  act  of  relating  to  Ama- 
rica,  278;  admits  colonial  produce  free,  .303, 
.^^7  ;  enacts  the  navigation  laws,  87,  28.5,  324, 
32.5,  326,  460 ;  erects  a  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  326;  prohibits  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  woolens  from   the  colonies,  327  ; 

E asses,  the  trespass  acta,  67,  99, 100, 105 ;  allows 
onntles  on  naval  stores  and  raw  materials, 
328,  &e.,  (see  BocrirriRst;  encourages  importa- 
tion of  raw  iron,  but  declares  against  maomae- 
tnres,  S:iO.  624-628;  ealla  for  reports  of  mane- 
factnres,  .338,  370,  626;  prohibits  exportation 
and  limits  the  manufacture  of  hat«,  342;  pr«>- 
hibits  slitting  mills  and  steel  furnace!*,  491, 
6.58,  625 ;  pmhibits  paper  money.  346.  .'i65  ;  its 
lil>eral  appropriations,  99,  327,  356,  368,  362 ; 
layH  firxit  duty  for  revenue  in  America,  366  ;  ttn 
stamp*,  185,  201.  366 ;  on  glass,  paper,  Ac,  lB,V, 
202,  372  ;  prohibits  exportation  of  tools,  uten- 
sils, and  artificers,  378,  396,  630. 

Patent  laws,  origin  of,  96 ;  early  American,  96, 
114,186.  ^ 

Patterson.  N.  J.,  founded.  411. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I..  97,  103,  400,  401,  403,  602,  60S. 

Peck,  J.thn,  47. 

Penn.  William,  69,  110,  141,  168,  169.  196.  228, 
235,  2:W.  2.^9.  272.  273.  316.  316,  443.  444,  6.51, 
6.^%  M'ii—John,  243,  363,  371,  667  ;— 2%mium, 
&'>6. 

Pvx.NSTLVAiiiA,  shipbuilding  In,  69-77.  91 ;  saw 
mills  in,  109-112;  corn  mills,  1.31)-144;  print- 
ing in.  167-169,  170-174,  181,  182,  184,  lb6.  187. 
188.  189,190,  193:  bookselling  and  biua;ug  iu, 
190,  192;  papermakiDg  in.  196-197,  199,  201, 
206,  207.  208.  200,  210  ;  type  fonnding,  182. 21 2- 
214,  4<)6 ;  briekmaking  in,  228 ;  gla«smaklhg 
iu,  2.^^237,  239,  243,  371,  406,  674;  beermak- 
ing.  258-262;  vine  culture,  272-376,  277;  salt- 
making,  292-295 ;  tha  textile  arts  and  mat»> 
rials  in,  316-317,  3:i5,  336,  339,  340,  34h.  av), 
862-364,  371,  377,  378.  S83-3HH,  391,  3m2.  .394, 
3:«8,  400,  404-tlO,  412,  414,  416;  hatmaking, 
421  ;  leathermaking,  443-448,  457,  461.  462: 
iron  mines  and  works,  660-682 ;  coal  d«.eovered 
in.  661,  662,  664.  6«>8  ;  miseollaueous,  manntee- 
tnre  of  metal,  669-682  (sea  Coppir,  Lkad.  k9.) 
impurta  luid  axpvru  ^aaa  Fuiladmltuiaj. 
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P^ppewll  Sir  W.,  Hi,  67, 98,  W. 

Perkinot,  Jacob,  it.Tentiuas  of,  492. 

IViemburK.  Va.,  14S,  691*. 

PewtAr«>i>  and  pawter  ware,  372,  .^1,  fi7.V 

PuiLADKLPiiiA,  hhipbuUding  and  nhipplng  of, 
6U-77  ;  tradt^cmHO  and  iiiaiiiifaciiireri»of,  70,  75, 
XViy  412,  444,  fljl,  6«9-JS2;  fln»t  Mrhool  and 
pre*H  lu,  167,  Hi8,  188,  2«)l ;  flrBt  n^•w^pa|.er. 
171.  187;  bookHtfllem  aud  bioderM,  190,  li*'2 ; 
pa|»er  inilU,  2U1 ;  type  founder*,  212,  214; 
early  dwelllDK**  and  plan  of,  227,  22S,  229,  2:itf ; 
ijriMHM-h(m»38,  2;«,  2:W ;  breweries,  259,  262; 
ViiittyardH,  273.  277 ;  (airs,  31A,  316 ;  cotton  gmft 
ft'id  i*'Xiile  iiiachlnory  niudA,  3:^3,  .Vi3,  388,  410, 
41%  579;  Kilk  fllatun*.  .UHi,  .177  ;  fulliuK  milU, 
377  ;  flrKt  Jfiiny,  :»*•<.  ;5S7,  679 ;  textile  mauu- 
factories,  iiS.\  HS7.  :i>\i.  3U7,  398,  40*).  404,  407- 
410  ;  Coutln<!>ntal<!<>ii»rreMineetHat,  379;  Uuitfd 
Cttnipany  for  promuUng  manufactures  in,  38-^, 
387.  1<.>4,  579;  l\!unitylrania  tsMiiety  of  ArtH  in, 
404-410,  4>9;  PhiloHophlcal  SociHty  In,  ]h6, 
lii.'l;  price  of  c«>tton  in.  386.  40S ;  flrnt  bank, 
894 ;  flntt  chemical  works,  407  ;  pro|>ortion  of 
nianufacturerN  in,  412  ;  hatters  iu,  421  ;  wa^'es 
at,  444;  iHUht^rmakiug,  44^,  447,  4*i8,  461; 
metallic  manufactures  iu,  551, 550,  5-38,  560,  56i^ 
682 ;  tiriti  Are  engine  and  company  iu,  .'^76 :  fln<t 
steam  euKlnes,  576.  577  ;  mu-M-um  of  modoU  at, 
propOHod.  581  ;  iwporla  of,  260,  2H1,  274,  374, 
37}»,  4«M,  4i2,  639;  exports  of.  70,  73,  111,  14.3, 
144,  2^)0.  262,  315.  3:^6,  340,  341,  354,  378,  444, 
44),  446,  4«12,  569,  579. 

Pauoforien,  .580. 

PiK  Iritu.     (S<>e  Ikow.^ 
.  PIdh,  flrHt  in  Knifland,  20,  478,  6S4 ;  making  of, 
iu  America,  478,  5«»4,  518,  616. 

PlttHbnrt;,  flmt  pres<«  iu.  179  ;  early  manafnctnres 
of,  243,  262,  4I.>,  4«2.  .Vt7,  .-MiS. 

PitlKfleld,  Mass.,  102,  128,  200,  420,  421,  462,  495, 
496 

Plvmouth.  MaM.,  37.  39,  97,  123, 124,  283,  301, 
302.  42!*,  48;*.  488,  492. 

pol«  boiits,  76,  579. 

Portor  and  nU>,  2'iO.  260.  261.  26-1.  (nee  Bbbr). 

iMrlliHid.  Mt»  .  4'5,  P'*,  12!*.  170,  4.'iV 

Port. til. nil h.  N.  11..  66,  68,  Jo,  118,  129,  178,  187, 
27' ».  -SO,  4:U.522. 

Pol.  pi'.irl,  and  ho«p  RMhos,  2j,  'M,  30,  3J,  99,  114, 
12i.  4»i7.  414.  .y.il.  6I!». 

P..H.ry.  IS,  27,  32,  220,  223,  226,  22:^  230,  231, 
•iM.  *i:«S,  4<»6. 

Pn-m.umn.     .8*»e  BorsTiFS  and  PKEMirsi;*.) 

Prn*.»i(  iu  \^'2\.  .SO.  «m*  Bk»:r.  Biui'kh,  ('orT05, 
Irii5.  Labor,  Lkathkk,  Salt.  simKn.  &r.  i 

Priuiiutr.  l.>2-l!»4;  flr^t  iu  the  tMl«»iii.'*,  l..;t-l.)4  ; 
s«^->ud  pr»«*K  MMit,  l."»6;  Indiau  Bibl»«.  1.*m-1.>9  ; 
flr..t  Cf «♦•  T'-hip.  160;  flrj*l  copyrik-hi  act.  161; 
fln>t  printiukf  in  Bor>ton,  lr>2  ;  prubibiied  in 
Ni'W  Vork  and  Vir^ifpa,  162.  170;  fir^t  uews- 
pajior  wh'H't,  16,3;  flrnt  succ'''<^fHl,  It*i4;  n«»- 
ce-)»ity  of  the  ncw^p-tp'T,  lb.»;  c<>uditi<in  of 
the  preMH  iu  Entfland.  166;  fli>t  proas  iu  Phita> 
del|»»iia,  167,  It'S  ;  in  >Vvr  York,  \t>^ :  6r>t 
new-paperii.  in  tho^e  citien,  171;  Bt-nj.  Frank- 
llu.  ITi  IS4:  fir-it  pie-s  in  (Jonorctirui.  175; 
hi  M. try  land,  Virifluia.  and  S(Mith  Carol  ma, 
^?6,  1>7  ;  lu  Khtide  Inland  aud  N«*w  Jer-ey, 
177.  187;  iu  Nurih  CHroliua.  Delaware.  Geor- 
iria,  aud  V«>rmonr,  178,  187  ;  in  Maiue  aud 
Wnkt«*ru  Staien.  179.  Isu  ;  Niwcr's  Gi>ri»an  Bi- 
ble, 181  ;  Rr<<t  l£nt;lii>h  BiMi*.  183:  the  Kiamp 
art,  18'):  J.  ThouiNs.  iMi:  flrit  nia^ai;ne.  ISii ; 
UrM.  darly  pa|i«'rs.  1^7  ;  M.  ('Mn>y  aud  trade 
i>ale4,  K* :  Uxiknellcrit  and  bind«TN,  l!KM93  ; 
liicraiY  rliariiCier  of  tlM»ciil>»uu*"«,  \X\,  194. 

Pr.T'tt'^'r*.  47.  ."••».  ;  1.  K*.  ti'.K  ^•..  StJ.  i»l. 

Pr(ivii>i(!«<'K.  p«ipi:lat<on  and  .HliipfUi;  of,  .t4,  A5  ; 
millHiu.  HM.   I*';   pru.mt'   ui.   177.  187;  iii»- 
nurAClurerH  .if.  JuV  JlN  2J1.  2J2,  .H;13,  iW,  :«.s.O, 
3M,  40l-4t4.  V^,    fliNt  ciltrtB  faetorx  at,  401-  j 
404   410,  414;  uieuui.c  lUAMiftiMfarw,  flOl-MH. 


Pampa,  492,  501,  621,  676,  578 

Qnadrant,  the,  14 ;  Oodfnj**,  75.  ASS,  fTf. 

Quarts  mills,  605. 
Quebec,  107,  lc7,  5.36. 
Quercitron,  flrKt  export  of,  461. 
Qutsrn  or  hand  mill,  19,  lltf ;  In  ▲mtrica,  IM, 
146,  121. 

Railroad  propoafd,  639  ;  flrat  in  United  SUi*^ 
563  ;  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  590. 

Raynham,  476,  480,  482. 

Kerolntion,  first  act  of,  277  ;    its  Inflneaee  np^ 
industry,  380,  389,  394-:{U6. 

BHonx  IsLAKD,  shipbaildiuff  Id.  M,  55.  59,  >?. 
mllla  in,  1(»2,  10.3,  IJiJ;  printiui;  iu,  177,  K ; 
papennakintf,  2'JO,  204;  brick  and  l:mf>  Risk- 
inc,  218,  221 ;  beermakioff  and  diMili.nj,'.  :;-&  : 
textile  arts  and  mai«>riaU  in.  .333,  .1(4,  Xb;  Mi, 
345,  .361,  388,389,  399.  4<)]-«.i4.  410.  414.  43  ; 
flrwt  cotton  mill  in.  4<)1-4U4  ;  leather  maoulAr- 
tnres,  439 ;  iron  mines  and  worke.  4^.  .j<<i- 
604,536;  coal  dimroTered  In,  403;  imports  ■  i, 
64,  55.  250,  277,  374,  629 ;  exporU  ot,  102.  2^ 
2.50,  4^9. 

Ribbons  made,  361,  414. 

Richmond,  Va.,  8:),  147,  695.  599.  605.  600. 

Ritteuhouse.  Dr.,  77,  316,  400,  621,  576. 

Rochester,  M.  V..  122,  137. 

Rolling  and  slitting  mills,  first  In  England,  480; 
first  in  New  Kiiglaud,  491  ;  In  Ma»»«cbno«-:b(. 
48:{-4S4,  485,  488,  489,  491,  4»6.  62.> ;  in  Ku<-de 
Island,  603;  in  Connecticut,  .V)7,  61.^  Jl«.6a3: 
In  Yermout,  623  ;  In  New  York,  &t6,  'Ui  .  <a 
New  JerMPy,  100,  641.  64:i,  645.  64».  f^:  iQ 
Pennsylvauia,  656,  6.^$^  AH6,  668.  569.  57»;  la 
Delaware,  583,  (OH:  in  Maryland,  .Wi.  i?', 
687,  690.  iK)2,  593,  62.'S ;  in  Virgioim.  6"Ti.  U'^; 
In  North  Caroliua.  615;  prohibitad,  4fl,  >-r. 
624.  625 :  steam,  578. 

Rowlf>y,  IfaHH.,  flrxt  fulling  mill  and  cloth  bs- 
nufactnrv  at,  .1i>3,  304,  305  ;   iron  work*  at.  4">-t. 

Rnm,   manufacture  of^  65,  250,  270,  ^ae«  Dutil- 

LINU). 
Rum  lord.  Count,  5.V). 
KuniM'ian  M«H-ieiy,  77. 
Kumsey,  JameM.  Lsutical  Inrentlons  ^f.  71.  T^.  77, 

84;  improved   mill   machinvry,    113,  144,  U7, 

l.V.) ;  Ktfam  eUKiot***.  5W4,  .IW. 
RuKMia  K<»od»,  importations  of,  337,  411,  412,  4>^ 

627,  629. 

Shco.  Mo.,  9^  129. 

haddlnry.  4V>,  4<J2.  463,  600. 

Kiil  Duck.     (S«>e  Dcck.) 

Saint  Lttui9,  17^. 

Salem,  39.  4o.  42,  117,  125.  126.  1^.  1!>2.  M9, 
2X1,  234,  282,  MiA,  42»».  4.W.  431.  432.  470.  *>7. 

Sulem,  N.  J..  69,  108,  138,  220,  'Sii>,  314l 

SuUmu,  N.  C,  207. 

Salisbury,  Conn.,  405.  .Ml,  M\. 

Salt,  manufacture  of,  in  Kucland,  21.  2*2.  25*. 
287  ;  flna  in  America,  27,  28  ;  Ittlie  n«^  ly  ibe 
DatiTi>«,  279;  rlKht  of  niakinc  rf^^rr^.  2^1; 
workft  in  New  England.  279,  2S2.  2*.t.  >»i.  2>8. 
a*!) :  in  New  Vork.  284,  2S.\  2>6.  '*».\ ;  Imr'^r- 
taii<.>n  for  the  fi«h«*rles  allowed.  2-'0  ;  work-  la 
New  Jer!H»y,  290,291  ;  In  Penn<vtT»Dla.  2«i- 
»5  ;  in  Virginia  and  Marrland,  'i7.  28.  JiX,  -.7?, 
286.  592 ;  in  Carolina,  287.  616.  trjo  ;  in  We<- 
era  country,  292-294,  614;  srarc'.iy  of,  and 
price  at  different  Umea,  2S1,  283,  2»5.  291.  i^X 
20.'^;  dnty  on.  29.y 

Salt  lAke,  flr»>t  press  at,  I^^. 

Psltpeire,  114,  382,  SM,  592.  6^6,  616.  61^  9S0. 

Sand,  flrsc  castings  in,  4M;  uafaetic,  first  iroi 
and  steel  made  from,  514. 

S^ns  culottes,  origin  of  th«>  tern,  991. 

Savannah.  178.  167.  IK*,  27 j,  AJS. 

Saw  ailla.    iSmMiua.! 

Bawa,  aaaBfeaiart «(,  100,  4H^  4M^ 
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TAK5ERT1U,  flrat  in  Xcw  Enf^luDd,  431,  432,  435, 
43ti,  4.'>4.  462  ;  in  New  York,  4:}i>-442,  4:»rt,  4d2  ; 
iu  New  Jnney,  442,  443.  436,  462 ;  iu  Pennayi- 
vania,  443.  44^  446.  461,  462 ;  in  Delaware, 
4dl  ;  in  Maryland,  429,  448,  462;  in  Virginia, 

427.  428,  462,  609  ;  in  Carolina,  448.  4d0 ;  in 
Koutuckjr,  462  ;  in  Oiiio,  462 ;  buKin«»«  of,  mo- 
nop«)lizcd.  440  ;  in  United  States,  1810  and  1850, 
462 ;  early  lawn  reapeoling,  43a,  438,  441,  443. 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  23,  26,  09,  328,  S30 

(•ee  ^AVAL  SToasa  and  BoojiTiuii). 
Taunton.  479,  481,  482.  406. 
Taxation,  early  re«i«tanoe  to,  246,  326,  363,  870, 

372 ;  recoin  mended,  338,  363 ;  nght  of  asserted, 

370  ;  of  immigrants,  316. 
Tea,  first  ase  of,  259  ;  duty  on,  376  ;  ate  of  almn- 

doned,  870,  304. 
Tea  Icetile,  first  cast  Iron,  488;  copper  and  wroaghl 

iron,  488,  348. 
TeleMupe,  the,  17 ;  first  made  in  America,  676. 
TKNNKrtSBX,  first  printing  in,  170;  salt  in,  204; 

iron  and  coal  mines  and  works  ia,  613-615. 
TiZAa,  first  printing  in,  180. 
Theodolite,  the,  301. 
Thread,  31,  840,  367,  860,  414,  419  (see  Siwiva 

Silk). 
Threshing,  early  mode  o(  32;  machines,  501, 

380. 
Throwing  mills  and  throwsters^  320,  337,  830, 

362,  370. 
Tilt  hammers  and  plating  forges,  401,  527,  558, 

587. 
Timber,  definition  of,  09  ;  denominations  of,  103. 
Tin,  in  France,  16 ;  England,  21,  81,  467 ;  in  Ame- 
rica, 471,  522,  526 ;  platemaicing.  81,  382,  408, 

573 ;  ware  factory,  first,  516,  600. 
Tobacco  in  Virginia,  26,  30,  31,  34,  83,  322,  324, 

428,  A09;  in  PennMylrania,  70;.  in  Maryland, 
70.  323.  500  ;  pipeu,  220,  220^  502. 

Tonnage  of  MattHachasetts,  40,  47,  48,  40;  of 
Maine,  46;  of  Connecticnt,  51 ;  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 56,  58;  of  New  Toric,  60,  63;  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 71,  78 ;  of  Maryland,  80  ;  of  all  the 
colonies  in  1747,  00;  in  1770,  81;  of  United 
Btatea  in  1792,  02  ;  duties  on,  41,  54,  62,  71,  72, 
78,  92. 

Tra(if>srnen  and  mechanics  enconraged,  314,  315, 
3i;J,  324,  373.  406,  429,  442. 

Traveling'  in  Kntfland  formerly,  10.  30 ;  In  Ame- 
rica, 104,  129.  292,  294,  .'i4l,  3.^9,  iVW. 

Trip  hammers,  first,  4S6,  4S7-492,  494. 

Type  founding,  first  iu  America,  1S2,  211-214. 

t/MBRKLLAS,  first  in  England,  20. 

Dnion  of  colonies,  first,  297  ; — Fkderal^  proposed 

by  Franklin,  174. 
United  company  for  promoting  American  mana- 

factures,  383,  421,  579. 

VsssKL,  flrMt  bnilt  in  America.  37  ;  in  Massachn- 
settrt,  38 ;  on  l4ke  Erie,  6.?,  67  ;  on  Laico  Outa- 
rin,  60.  67  ;  in  Bant  Jen«ey,  68  ;  submarine,  53. 

Vine  culture,  266-277  ;  in  Ma-MHchuHetts,  269; 
272;  in  JN>w  York,  270:  in  Pennsylvania,  272. 
277;  in  Virfrluia,  31,  267;  in  D<'lawsre  and 
MarylHDd,  270  ;  in  Carolina.  271,  273  ;  in  Geor- 
gia, 273 ;  in  California,  270  ;  encouraged  by 
Bocloty  of  Art«,  276 ;  company  incorporated, 
277. 

▼iROiKiA,  shipbuilding  in.  27,  30,  82,  8.3,  01  ; 
saw  mills  in,  112-114 ;  corn  mills,  147,  148 ; 


printing  in,  176, 187  ;  brlekmaking  la.  28.  29: 
glasnmaking  in.  23,  26,  30.  SS2-£».  242:  b«^f» 
making,  27,  263 ;  saltmaking.  27.  28.  's?..  r». 
286,  502  ;  textile  arts  and  uiaterialit.  "\^7u 
842,  343,  334,  382.  409,  412.  413.  41J.  41'.;  .Sr 
thermaking  in,  3.\  427.  428,  462;  iron  ■•  l-« 
and  works  in,  27,  28,  39.%-600  ;  noD-lnipvrUii  s 
agreements  in,  374,  379  ;  imp^irta  of,  .l\  iiL. 
874.  427,  429,  460,  462,  607.  6(.i8,  €29 ;  ♦•xf-  r.4 
of,  26,  30,  83,  113,  1 48,  279,  322,  324,  3:^7,  3^ 
428,  500,  608,  626,  628. 

Wakpvm,  477,  478. 

Washington.  Pnsident,  230,  187,  291.  S5i  S73, 
391,  390,  407,  410,  420. 

Waterbary,  Conn.,  313,  316,  019. 

Water  spinning  first  Tn  United  States,  401,  409^ 
410,  417  ;  tO(*rk»,  firat,  534.  577. 

Watertown.  117,  I^^  312,  433,  435. 

Weavers  and  weaving,  firnt,  27,  304,  312,  .117. 
321,  415,  600 ;  itinerant,  371 ;  price*  of,  .li;, 
400  408. 

West* India  trade,  36,  41,  44,  49,  60,  51,  53.  5^ 
61,  70,  78,  87,  08,  101,  109,  129.  13S.  i;>4,  3u<, 
231,  242,  268,  260,  270,  274,  288,  207,  365. 

Wetherill,  8.,  302,  398,  404,  407. 

Whaling,  first,  43,  51,  60,  70,  3«5. 

While  lead,  first  made,  407. 

Whitney,  EU,  invenU  the  mw  gin,  355;  «ariy 
occupation  of,  494 ;  establishes  gna  factory,  51^ 
607. 

Whiltemore,  Amos,  388,  389,  497,  498,  521. 

Wilmington,  DeL,  77,  78,  111,  143,  144, 145, 178, 
364,  461, 583. 

Winchester.  Va.,  292,  415,  462,  608,  609. 

Wine,  domesUe,  SO,  31,  265.  267.  268,  270.  S71, 
273,  274,  346 ;  ImporU  o^  289,  274,  276, 2S3. 

Windmills,  116-122. 

Wlnthrop,  John,  60,  247,  248,  283,  287,  471,  CX 
474,504. 

Wire  drawing  in  England,  SI.  478,  548  ;  ia  Ma«. 
sachasetts,  478,  402,  407  ;  ia  Cooocviicni.  38\ 
518;  in  Rhode  Island,  504;  In  IVnanylvas-a, 
388.  562,  568,  571 ;  In  Virginia,  006  ;  In  Xvnh 
Csrolina,  616. 

WiscoNsiK,  first  printing  In,  179  ;  lead  ore  io, 
604. 

Wolves,  bounties  for  killing,  311. 

Women  of  the  Revolution.  394.  395. 

Wool  combs  and  cards,  381.  382.  383.  3«<,  397, 
478,   497,  606  (see  Cards,  Corroir  and  Wo«il. 

Wool  growing  eoconraged  (see  Shkkp)  ;  exp^rta- 
tation  of  pr«)hibited,  305,  317.  321.  428;  l>v  {«r- 
liameut,  327 ;  prices  of^  30!^  415 ;  preolaou 
for.  406,  417. 

Woolen  cloth,  mannfactnre  of  in  BagUnd.  81, 
Sa^  397  ;  in  France  and  Holland,  15,  S^:  dv*. 
mestic  and  household,  304,  810,  329,  .\39,  34<>, 
366,  371.  377,  381,  3S3,  38.%  392.  401  413,  4i4. 
416,  417,  418,  420,  502  ;  flnit  noticed  by  parii;^- 
ment,  327;  export  of  prohibited,  327;  rrc.^m- 
mnuded  by  Congress,  380  ;  worn  andy<^.  .S.1I, 
333;  machinery  not  to  be  exportM,  S7H.  3»^. 
400  ;  factories,  392,  418,  420,  421 ;  flrM  incorpo- 
rated. 421. 

Worcexter.  101,  127,  207,  221,  362,  S96,  401.  42QL 
434,  403,  494. 

Zaffre  and  smalt,  premiums  for,  619. 
Zinc  ores.  493, 322, 541.  545,  64«,  688. 


